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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  CLASS  OF  FISHES. 

515.  The  fourth  and  last  claas  of  the  Yertebrated  sub-king- 
dom,  comprises  the  animals  known  as  Fishes.  These  are  destined 
to  live  altogether  in  the  water ;  and  this  circumstance  has  im- 
pressed a  peculiar  character  on  their  entire  organization :  but 
the  most  important  differences  which  thej  present,  when  we 
compare  them  with  the  other  Yertebrata,  consist  in  the  confor- 
mation of  their  apparatus  for  respiration  and  circulation.  Thejr 
have  no  lungs  at  any  period  of  their  lives ;  and  they  breathe  by 
giUs  only.  Their  heart  contains  but  two  cavities ;  and  receives 
only  venous  blood.  This  liquid,  after  having  been  brought  into 
contact  with  oxygen,  passes  into  a  dorsal  vessel,  where  no  new 
force  accelerates  its  course  through  the  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Their  circulation  cannot,  therefore,  be  as  active  as  among 
the  higher  animals  ;  and  their  blood  is  cold  like  that  of  Reptiles. 
Their  skin  is  covered  only  with  scales,  which,  in  some  instances, 
are  scarcely  discoverable,  so  that  the  skin  appears  quite  bare ; 
they  have  no  mammary  glands  like  the  Mammalia,  and  they 
are  reproduced  by  means  of  eggs ;  lastly,  their  members  have 
the  form  of  fins. 

516.  The  external  form  of  Fishes  varies;  but  their  body  is 
generally  but  little  divided.  Their  head,  which  is  as  broad  as 
the  trunk,  is  not  separated  from  it  by  any  narrowing  like  the 
neck  of  the  higher  Yertebrata ;  and  their  tail,  by  its  size  at  its 
origin,  is  not  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  Some  of 
these  animals  are  quite  destitute  of  fins ;  but  in  general  we  find 
a  considerable  number  of  these  organs,  placed, — some  on  the 
central  line  of  the  back  or  the  abdomen,  and  consequently  single, 
-—others  on  the  sides,  and  arranged  in  pairs  (Fig.  245).  These 
last  represent  the  four  limbs  of  the  other  Yertebrated  animals. 
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EXTERNAL    ORGANS   OF  FISHES. 


Fig.  84&— Bkardsd  Muu.st,  ahowing  potttion  of 
flnB ;  pt  peotonl  fin ;  v,  Tentnl  fin ;  <l>,  lint  donal ; 
d*,  aeoond  donal :  e,  caudal ;  a, anal;  o,  opening  of 
giU-coyen. 


The  anterior  members,  which  correspond  with  the  arms  of  Man 
and  the  wings  of  Birds^  are  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  trunk, 
immediately  behind  the 
head,  and  are  called  jmc- 
tordl  fim.  The  abdo- 
minal members  are  less 
separated  from  each 
other,  and  are  generally 
found  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  body ;  they  may 
be  situated  more  or  less 
forwards  or  backwards, 
from  the  under  part  of 
the  throat  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tail ;  these  are  called  tmitraljifii.  The  single 
fins  occupy,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  central  line  of  the 
body ;  and  are  divided  into  donal  fins^  analfins^  and  caudal Jins^ 
according  as  they  are  placed  along  the  back,  under  the  tail,  or 
at  its  extremity.  They  have  all  very  nearly  the  same  structure, 
and  consist  almost  alwa3rs  of  a  fold  of  skin,  supported  by  bony 
or  cartilaginous  rays ;  very  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
wings  of  bats  and  dragons  are  sustained  by  the  fingers  or  by  the 
ribs,  of  the  animals. 

517.  On  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  large  openings  are 
seen  on  each  side ;  which  are  placed  immediately  behind  the 
head,  and  which  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the  water  that  has  passed 
through  the  gills.  In  general  there  is  only  one  on  each  side ; 
and  its  anterior  edge  is  moveable,  and  resembles  a  flap  or 
valve.  There  exists  on  each  side,  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
body,  a  series  of  pores,  which  is  termed  the  lateral  line;  these 
are  the  openings  of  glands  imbedded  in  the  skin,  by  which  the 
thick  mucus  is  secreted,  that  covers  the  skin  of  Fishes,  and  gives 
to  it  its  peculiar  slipperiness. 

518.  The  skin  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  bare,  but  it  is 
generally  covered  with  scales.  Occasionally  these  scales  have 
the  appearance  of  coarse  grains,  at  other  times  they  exist  as  huge 
tubercles  or  plates  of  a  considerable  thickness ;  but  in  general 


they  piMent  the  upect  of  veiy  thin  lamiDie  or  plates,  arruiged  in 
the  muiner  of  tilea  upon  a  roof,  and  held  together  in  the  folds 
of  the  skin.  We  may  compare  them  to  our  nails ;  bat  they 
contain  a  much  larger  quantity  of  calcareous  salts.  The  colours 
with  which  these  animals  are  adorned,  astonish  us  by  their 
variety  and  splendour.  Sometimes  they  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  most  brilliant  gold  and  silver ;  sometimeB  tbese  present 
tints  of  the  richest  green,  bine,  red,  or  the  deepest  black.  The 
nWeiy  matter,  which  frequently  gives  to  them  so  beautiful  a 
metallic  splendour,  is  secreted  by  the  skin,  and  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  small  policed  lamince. 

519.  The  Skeleton  of  Fishes  is  usually  bony;  but  amongst 
several  of  these  animals,  such  as  the  Ray  and  the  Shark,  it  re- 
muns  permanently  in  a  fibro-cartU^nona  or  cartilaginous  state; 
and  there  are  even  some  in  which  this  frame- work  possesses  still 
less  solidity,  and  remains  perfectly  membranous :  certain  Lam- 
preys are  in  this  condition ;  and  in  this  manner  they  form  a 
transition  between  the  Yertebrated  and  Invertebrated  animals. — 
The  bones  never  have  any  medullary  canal ;  and  the  cartilage 
which  constitutes  their  foundation  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Mammalia  and  Birds ;  for,  when  boiled  in  water,  it  does  not 
give  out  any  gelatine. 

520,  The  skeleton  is  composed  of  the  head,  to  which  is 


joined  ft  highly-developed  apparatus  which  is  subservient  to 


4  BONES  OF  THB   HEAD   OF    FISHES. 

respiration  ;  of  the  trank ;  and  of  the  members. — ^The  structure 
of  the  head  is  very  complicated.  At  first  is  seen  a  central  or 
median  portion,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  bones  united 
together  hj  sutures,  and  forming  a  kind  of  immoveable  keel, 
with  which  are  connected  the  bones  of  the  jaw,  the  cheeks,  &c. 
This  median  portion,  of  which  the  general  form  is  very  nearly 
that  of  a  pyramid  with  three  sides,  having  its  summit  directed 
forwards,  has  at  its  back  part  the  cavity  of  the  cranium ;  in 
which  is  placed  the  apparatus  for  hearing,  as  well  as  the  brain. 
Its  middle  side  is  hollowed  out  to  form  the  orbital  cavities,  or  ; 
and  in  front  are  seen  the  apertures  belonging  to  the  olfactory 
apparatus,  n  /  and  a  kind  of  large  knob,  formed  by  the  vomer, 
and  serving  to  support  the  upper  jaw  (Fig.  247.)  We  may  dis- 
tinguish the  bones  corresponding  with  the  occipital,  the  temporal, 
the  sphenoid,  the  parietal,  the  frontal,  the  ethmoid,  and  the 
vomer ;  but  most  of  these  are  composed  of  several  pieces,  which 
never  acquire  the  union  that  takes  place  at  an  early  period 
among  the  Mammalia  and  Birds. — At  the  anterior  extremity  of 

n  or 


i       pio 

Fio.  847—- B<me0  of  the  head  of  Pike ;  e,  cranium ;  or,  orbit ;  n,  nasal  cavitiea ;  tm, 
intermjucillary  bone ;  m,  superior  maxillary  bone ;  U  lateral  partition,  separating  gQls 
from  month  ;  p,  to,  ap^  bones  of  (^wrculum,  or  gill-ooTer. 

this  cranial  portion  of  the  head  is  placed  the  upper-jaw,  which  is 
sometimes  fixed  there  in  an  immoveable  manner,  but  in  general 
preserves  great  freedom  of  motion  ;  there  may  be  distinguished 
in  it  on  each  side  an  intermaxillary  bone,  placed  near  the  medial 
line^  and  a  maxillary  bone,  which  extends  sideways,  and  which 
is  moveable  upon  the  first. 

521.     A  chain  of  small  bony  pieces  extends  on  each  side,  from 
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the  anterior  «Dgle  of  the  orbital  cavity  to  its  posterior  angle,  and 
thus  completes  the  circle  of  the  orbit.  Farthei;  inwards  n 
seen  also  on  each  side  a  kind  of  vertical  part»tioD,  (Fig.  247  ',) 
which  is  suspended  to  the  akull,  and  which  separates  the  orbits 
and  the  cheeks  from  the  month.  It  is  formed  hf  bones  cor- 
responding with  the  palatine,  pteregoid,  and  tympanic  bones  of 


vpumtni;  t,  in»nluni;  er,  orWt;  b,  loiDBr  (mnncd  with  ti 

lU7 ;  dp,  MBth  Impluiled  ctn  tha  pAUtioa  uch  ^  mi,  lows 

btaal  bnuulHa  ot  tha  liTold  ■; 

■Manl  pwtHlon  ;  r,  r,  bnnctilc 

taal  bow* :  or.  utJouUr  Burfjkca  bj  vblob  tha  Utarftl  putltloii  1 

fliaiamiib  npportlii|  ttia  pactonl  lln,p ,  t  mud  «'.  npnl*  dirk 

the  higher  Vertebrata.  At  its  ander  part  it  gives  attachment  to 
the  lower  jaw ;  and  behind  it  is  prolonged  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  moveable  flap,  which  protects  the  respiratory 
apparatnB,  and  is  termed  the  operculnm  or  gill-oover.  The 
lower-jaw  is  formed  of  three  pieces  on  each  side.  Within  the 
lateral  partitions  jnst  described,  and  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mouth,  is  found  a  framework  of  very  complicated  structure, 
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which  serves  for  the  support  and  protection  of  the  gills,  and 
which  appears  to  resemble  the  hyoid  bone  of  higher  animals 
enormously  developed  (Fig.  248.)  The  bone  of  the  tongue,  ly  is 
continued  backwards  by  a  series  of  pieces  on  the  central  line ; 
and  is  articulated  on  each  side  with  a  lateral  branch  of  great 
length  and  thickness,  which,  by  its  opposite  extremity,  is  sus- 
pended (as  it  were)  to  the  internal  face  of  the  before-mentioned 
partition.  These  lateral  branches,  formed  of  several  bones,  carry 
at  their  lower  border  a  series  of  flattened  rays,  r,  r,  curved 
backwards,  which  unite  with  the  opercular  bones  to  complete 
the  waUs  of  the  branchial  cavities,  and  which  are  known  under 
the  name  of  hranMo-itegal  njB,  Behind  these  branches  we 
meet  with  four  pairs  of  bony  arches,  a,  paming  off  from  the 
central  portion  of  the  hyoid  apparatus.  These  are  first  directed 
backwards  ;  then  they  curve  upwards  and  inwards ;  and  at  last 
they  are  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  cranium  by  a  series  of  small 
connecting  bones,  />A,  termed  the  superior  pharyngeal.  These 
arches  support  the  gills,  and  are  thence  called  branchial  arches. 
Lastly,  behind  the  last  pair  of  these,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
oesophagus,  are  seen  two  inferior  phar3mgeal  bones ;  which  are 
usually  so  placed,  as  to  apply  themselves  against  the  superior 
pharyngeals  just  mentioned. 

522.  Such  is  generally  the  complicated  structure  of  the  bony 
head  of  Fishes.  Some  anomalies,  however,  are  occasionally 
observed ;  thus  amongst  the  Sword-fishes  and  some  other  allied 

species  of  Tunny,  the  upper  jaw 
is  prolonged,  so  as  to  constitute 
a  kind  of  beak,  like  a  spit  or  the 
blade  of  a  sword ;  which  serves 
Fto.  849.-swoikD.n8H.  these  fish  as  a  powerful  weapon 

to  attack  the  largest  marine  ani- 
mals. We  shall  not  dwell  here  on  the  comparison  of  the  different 
pieces  of  which  the  head  of  Fishes  is  composed,  vrith  the  bones 
of  the  head  of  the  Mammalia ;  as  there  still  exists  much  uncer- 
tainty on  this  point: 

523.  llie  vertebral  column,  which  immediately  follows  the 
head,  only  presents  two  distinct  portions,  the  one  dorsal,  the 
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other  caudal  (I'ig.  246);  for  bete  then  is  neitiier  Deck  nor 
suTom.  The  body  of  the  vertabne  has  a  peoaliar  form,  hemg 
hollowed  before  and  behind  into  a  conical  cavity ;  theee  two 
caritieB  sometimes  unite  in  such  a  maoDer,  as  to  form  a  oon- 
tinuooa  passage ;  aod  the  double  conical  cavity,  vhiob  ia  formed 
when  two  Tertebre  are  placed  together,  is  filled  with  a  soft  sub- 
stance. ITie  ring  destined  for  the  passage  of  the  spinal  marrow 
is  annnoonted  by  a  spinous  process ;  and  on  each  side  there  is 
generally  aeea  a  transrerse  process  more  or  loss  distinct,  which, 
beneath  the  abdominal  carity,  extends  outwards,  and  is  usually 
nnited  with  the  corresponding  lib ;  but  which,  in  the  caudal 
portion  of  the  column,  is  directed  downwards,  and  often  forms 
with  that  of  the  opposite  side  a  ring,  bout  the  lower  part  of 
wbicb  aiises  a  long  and  spinous  process,  similar  to  tliat  which  is 
ntuated  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  vertebra. — The  ribs  are  some- 
times entirely  absent;  at  other  times  they  surround  the  ahdo* 
men,  and  amongst  a  small  number  of  Fishes  they  are  joined  to  a 
aeries  of  single  bones,  which  ought  to  be  considered  a  steninm. 
They  often  bear  one  or  two  pointed  projectione,  which  an 
directed  outwards,  and  penetrate  into  the  muscles.  There  are 
also,  sometimes,  nmilar  processes,  which  spring  from  the  bodies 
of  the  Tcrtebite ;  and  it  is  tbns  that,  in  some  tribes,  such  as 
amongst  the  Herrings,  the  small  bones  of  Fishes  become  yety 
numeroua.  Idtstly,  we  find  on  the  central  line  of  the  body  a 
nomber  of  bones,  termed  intartpinou$  (Fig.  3S0),  which  are 
nsnally  applied  against  the  extremities  of  the  spinons  processes 
of  the  Tertebne,  and  which 
articulate  at  their  opposite 
ends  with  the  rays  of 
the  median  fins.  These 
rays  are  sometimes  pointed 
bones,  wh  icfa  are  then  term- 
ed tpitttt;  but  they  are 
aometimes  oeufied  cmly  at 
their  bases,  the  remunder 
being  formed  of  a  series 
of  little  cattilaginouB  pieces,  jointed  together ;  and  often  branch- 
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iDg  at  their  summit ;  these  are  termed  articulated  or  iofi  ray*  / 
the  caodal  fin  is  entirely  formed  of  them  (Fig.  246} ;  and  some- 
times there  are  no  others. 

524.  The  Literal  fins,  which  represent  the  members,  are  ter- 
minated by  rays  similar  to  those  of  the  vertical  fins,  and  analo- 
gous to  the  fingers.  In  the  peotoral  fin  are  seen,  at  the  base  of 
these  appendages,  a  transverse  series  of  four  or  five  small  bones 
(c  a.  Fig.  248),  which  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  carpus ;  and 
these,  in  their  turns,  are  fixed  to  two  flat  bones,  a  &,  which  seem 
to  be  the  radius  and  ulna  widened.  This  apparatus  is  supported 
by  a  kind  of  bony  girdle  situated  immediately  behind  the  ears, 
on  which  the  operculum  or  gill-cover  is  fixed ;  and  it  consists  of 
three  bones,  extending  from  the  cranium  to  the  hyoid  apparatus, 
and  prolonged  backwards  into  a  pointed  process.  The  principal 
piece  which  enters  into  its  composition,  is  that  which  bears  the 
fore-arm,  and  which  may  consequently  be  regarded  as  the  hume- 
rus, A ;  it  is  united  below  with  that  of  the  opposite  side  and 
with  the  central  prolongation  of  the  hyoid  apparatus ;  and  it  is 
connected  with  the  cranium  by  two  bones  (o,  o),  which  are 
regarded  by  Ouvier  as  analogous  to  the  scapula ;  and  lastly,  the 
pointed  process  which  is  prolonged  over  the  sides  of  the  body, 
is  ordinarily  formed  of  two  pieces,  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
coracoid  bone,  oo, — ^The  posterior  member  is  less  complicated; 
the  rays  of  the  ventral  fin  are  only  supported  on  a  single  bone, 
usually  of  triangular  form,  which  is  fi:equently  attached  to  the 
central  portion  of  the  osseous  girdle  of  the  anterior  member,  and 
which,  in  other  instances,  is  merely  suspended  by  the  muscles, 
having  no  bony  connexion  with  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk. 

525.  In  CartUaginom  fishes,  such  as  the  Rays  and  the  Sharks 
(of  which  the  Dog-fish  is  a  common  species),  the  arrangement 
of  the  skeleton  differs  from  that  which  we  have  already  described, 
and  exhibits  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  still  cartilaginous 
skeleton  of  the  Tadpole.  The  skull  is  not  divided  by  sutures, 
and  is  only  composed  of  a  single  piece ;  this,  however,  is  formed 
in  other  respects  very  nearly  like  the  skull  of  ordinary  Fishes. 
The  upper  jaw  is  formed  by  pieces  analogous  to  the  palatine 
bones  and  the  vomer ;  the  maxillary  and  the  intermaxillary  do 
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not  exist,  and  are  only  fonnd  in  a  rudimentary  state,  hidden 
under  the  skin.  The  lower  jaw  has  in  like  manner  only  one 
piece  on  each  side,  and  the  opercular  apparatus  is  generally 
altogether  wanting.  The  vertehral  column  is  sometimes  chiefly 
formed  of  a  single  tuhe,  pierced  on  each  side  for  the  passage  of 
the  nerves,  but  not  divided  into  distinct  yertebrao.  The  bodies 
of  the  yertebrsB  are  also  frequently  pierced  through,  so  that  the 
gelatinous  substance  which  fills  up  the  intervals  of  these  bones 
forms  a  continued  line  through  the  whole  column.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  bones  of  the  shoulder,  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  the  fins, 
varies.  Lastly,  the  hyoidean  apparatus  which  supports  the  gills 
is  usually  formed  very  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  amongst 
ordinary  fish ;  but  in  the  lowest  groups  of  this  class  (amongst  the 
LamprejTS  for  example)  the  branchial  arches  are  absent. 

526.  The  greater  number  of  Fishes  swim  with  great  agility ; 
we  are  told  that  the  Salmon,  for  example,  advances  sometimes 
with  a  rapidity  of  twenty-six  feet  in  a  second,  and  travels  in 
one  hour  the  space  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles.  In 
general,  it  is  through  lateral  strokes  on  the  water,  by  the  alter- 
nate bondings  of  the  tail  and  the  body,  that  they  can  move  in 
this  manner ;  and  the  muscles  which  are  destined  to  bend  the 
vertebral  column  laterally,  are  so  developed,  that  they  usually 
constitute  the  greatest  part  of  the  mass  of  the  body.  The  fins 
on  the  central  line,  that  is  to  say,  the  caudal,  the  dorsal,  and 
the  anal,  serve  to  increase  the  extent  of  this  kind  of  oar :  but 
the  lateral  fins — ^the  pectoral  and  the  ventral — act  but  little  in 
proffre$$iony  or  forward  movement;  and  their  principal  use  is 
generally  to  influence  the  direction  of  the  course,  and  especially 
to  support  the  animal  in  equilibrium. 

527.  A  peculiarity  in  the  organisation  of  Fishes,  which  la 
a  great  assistance  to  them  in  swimming,  is  the  existence  of  a 
kind  of  bag  filled  with  air,  and  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  compressed  at  will.  This  swimming 
hiaddtrvA  sitqated  in  the  abdomen,  and  under  the  dorsal  spine; 
and  it  usually  communicates  with  the  cBsophagus,  or  with  the 
stomach,  by  a  canal,  through  which  the  air  contained  in  its  interior 
can  escape ;  but  this  fluid  does  not  appear  to  penetrate  into  it  by 
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this  passage,  for  it  rather  eeeiiiB  to  be  the  product  of  a  secretion, 
hiving  its  seat  in  a  glandular  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  reserroir- 
itself;  and  sometimes  this  is  completely  closed.  By  the  move- 
ments of  the  ribs,  this  elastic  vessel  is  more  oi  leas  compressed ; 
and,  according  to  the  space  that  it  occnpies,  it  gives  to  the  body 
of  the  fish  a  specific  gravity,  equal,  soperior,  or  inferior,  to  that 
of  the  water ;  and  thus  enables  it  to  remain  in  equilibrinm,  to 
descend,  or  to  rise,  in  this  liquid.  It  has  been  remarked  that  it 
is  often  absent,  and  that  it  is  generally  very  small,  in  the  species 
destined  to  swim  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  or  even  to  bury  them- 
selves in  the  mud,  such  as  the  Rays,  Soles,  Turbots,  and  Eels. 

528.  Amongst  a  small  number  of  Fishes,  the  pectoral  fins 
have  an  extreme 
development,  and 
thus  permit  the 
animal  to  support 
itself  for  some 
minutes  in  the 
air  after  it  has 
leaped  out  of  the 
water.  The  Dao- 
tylopteras  affords  an  example  of  this  construction,  lime  are 
some,  which,  by  crawling,  or  by  repeated  leaps,  can  advance 
upon  the  ground.  Some  have  been  mentioned  which  can  climb 
trees ;  but  these  examples  are  very  rare. 

529.  In  treating  of  the  organs  for  movement  amongst  Fishes, 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  very  nngolar  apparatus,  which 
is  seen  in  some  of  these  animals,  and  which  enables  them  to 

adhere  with  great  firmness  to  foreign  bodies. 
This  is  a  flattened  disc,  which  covers  the  uppet 
part  of  the  head,  and  which  is  composed  of  a 
certun  number  of  cartila^ous  and  moveable 
plates,  directed  obliquely  backwards  (Fig.  253). 
The  Fish  of  the  genus  Echineit  are  the   only 

g.  species  which  present  this  mode  of  organisation  ; 

''  and  one  of  them,  which  lives  in  the  Hediter- 
ranoan  and  in  the  Atlantic,  and  which  has  been  for  a  long  time 
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celebrated  under  the  name  of  jRamoro,  or  SackiDg-Fish,  (Fig.  253) 
has  been  the   subject   of  many  amusing    and  absurd  fables. 

It  has  been  pretended  that 
this  small  fish  supports 
itself  by  a  kind  of  suction 
through  the  disc  just  de- 
scribed ;  and  the  power  of 
stopping  a  large  yessel  in 
rapid  progress  has  been  attributed  to  it.  A  species  allied  to 
the  preceding  is  very  common  in  the  waters  of  the  Isle  of 
France ;  and  it  appears  that,  upon  the  coasts  of  Caffiraria,  it  is 
employed  in  fishing,  by  allowing  it  to  pursue  fish,  and  then 
drawing  it  back,  by  means  of  a  line  attached  to  its  tail,  as  soon 
as  it  has  fastened  itself  upon  its  prey, 

530.  The  life  of  a  Fish  is  passed  almost  entirely  in  seeking 
its  subsistence,  and  in  flying  from  its  enemies.  Its' external 
senses  only  appear  to  give  it  a  few  obtuse  impressions ;  and  its 
faculties  are  more  or  less  limited.  It  shows  no  industry,  nor 
any  remarkable  instinct ;  its  brain  is  very  slightly  developed, 
and  its  organs  of  sense  are  yery 
imx)erfect.  The  cavity  of  the 
skull  is  small  compared  to  the 
size  of  the  body ;  and  the  brain 
does  not  nearly  occupy  it.  Be- 
tween its  sides  and  the  brain  is 
found  a  spongy  and  fatty  mass 
of  a  considerable  size,  particu- 
larly in  adult  individuals.  The 
lobes  which  compose  the  brain 
are  placed  in  a  row,  one  behind 
the  other ;  in  front  we  see  the 
olfactive  ganglia,  oZ,  often  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  rest  by  a  pedun- 
cle or  foot-stalk ;  next  the  cerebral  hemispheres^  ck ;  then  the 
optic  lobes,  op,  which  are  often  larger  than  the  preceding ;  then 
the  cerebellum,  ce  ;  and,  behind  all  these  parts,  the  lobes  belong- 
ing to  the  medulla  oblongata,  9p. 
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531  •  The  nature  of  the  integumenta  of  ¥vih  necessarily 
renders  their  sense  of  feeling  very  imperfect ;  and  deprived  as 
tbey  are  of  prolonged  members,  and  particularly  of  flexible 
fingere  adapted  to  take  hold  of  objects,  it  is  only  by  means  of 
their  lips  that  tbey  can  exercise  the  sense  of  touch.  The  fiU- 
meats  which  are  often  seen  aroand  the  month,  appear  to  inform 
them  of  the  contact  of  bodies.  The  seose  of  taste  must  also  be 
Tery  nearly  absent ;  for  their  tongue  is  scarcely  moveable,  and 
is  not  fleshy ;  it  receives  very  few  nerves,  and  the  food  never 
remains  long  in  the  month.  The  apparatus  for  smelling  is  of  a 
much  more  complicated  stmctnre  ;  but  is  not  arranged  so  as  to 
allow  either  air,  or  the  water  spring  for  respiration,  to  pass 
through  it.  The  nasal  fossa  only  consists  of  two  cavities,  closed 
at  the  back ;  each  generally  opens  outwards  by  two  nostrils, 
and  is  furnished  by  a  pituitary  membrane  folded  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.  The  ear  is  nearly  always  placed  completely 
within  the  cavity  of  the  sknll,  upon  the  sides  of  the  brain  ;  and 
umply  consists  of  a  vestibule  surmounted  by  three  semicircular 
canals,  at  which  the  sonorous  undulations  can  only  arrive  after 
having  pnt  into  vibration  the  common  integuments  and  the  bones 
of  the  cranium.  In  general  we  see  nothing  that  can  be  compared 
to  the  external  ear,  to  the  membrona  tympani,  or  to  the  drum. 
Lastly,  the  eyes  are  very  large  and  nearly  immoveable ;  they 
have  no  true  eyelids,  nor  lachrymal  apparatus.  The  skin  is 
continued  over  the  eye,  and  is  thin  enough  to  be  traversed  by 
the  light.  The  cornea  is  almost  flat ;  the  pupil  very  large,  and 
but  little  or  not  at  all  contractile; 
and  the  crystalline  lens  Is  sphe- 
rical. These  organs  generally 
do  not  usnally  present  any  pe- 
culiarity as  to  their  position  ; 
but  amongst  some  fish  there  is 
a  remarkable  anomaly.  Thus, 
amongst  the  Sol^s,  Pluces, 
F  n  iu^T  MO  Tnrbots,    and    other    flat-fish, 

they  are  not  placed  as  usual    on  both  sides   of  the  head,  but 
are  both  sitnatcd  on  the  same  side ;   and  this  kind  of  mon- 
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■tnwity  coincides  with  »  defect  of  ajtnmetiy  in  other  ports  of 
the  body. 

532.  fishes  are  very  Tonwious ;  there  are  only  a  few  which 
live  principally  on  vegetable  matter ;  and  generally  they  awallow 
without  any  selection  all  the  small  animals  which  come  within 

their  reach.  Some 
species  are  destitute 
of  teeth,  hut  amongst 
.,  the  greatest  part, 
'.  )  they  exist  in  sereral 
ro  ws,  aa  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Shark,  for 
example ;  and  they 
are  more  commonly 
foand,  not  only  in 
the  two  jaws,  but  dso  on  the  palate,  implanted  on  the  vomer 
and  palatine  bones, — on  the  tongne, — upon  the  interior  edge  of 
the  branchial  arches, — and  even  in  the  back  of  the  mouth  npon 
the  pharyngeal  bones,  which  surround  the  entrance  of  the  ceso- 
phagas.  They  have  never  any  roots,  but  ore  fixed  to  the  bonee 
which  support  them ;  they  fall  off  nevertheless — probably  by  a 
mechanism  analogous  to  that  of  the  fall  of  the  horns  of  the  stag 
— and  are  replaced  by  new  teeth,  which  arise  sometimes  beneath, 
sometimes  by  the  nde  of  the  old  ones.  The  teeth  with  which 
the  jaws  are  armed,  only  serve,  in  general,  to  hold  or  to  crush 
the  prey ;  those  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  are  rarely 
(in  existing  fishes  at  least)  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
rednce  it.  Their  form  varies  very  much  ;  sometimes  they  are  so 
fine  and  closely  set,  that  they  present  the  appearance  of  velvet ; 
whilst  in  other  instances  they  conrtitnte  strong  hooks,  plates 
with  cutting  edges,  or  rounded  tubercles. 

533.  There  are  some  Fish  which  are  not  supported  on  solid 
matter,  and  which  live  only  by  sucking  the  liquids  which  they 
draw  from  the  bodies  of  other  animals ;  the  Lampreys  are  an 
example  of  this.  Their  mouth,  instead  of  having  the  usual 
arrangement,  presents  a  very  singular  stmctnie,  but  one  which 
is  in  complete  accordance  with  its  functions.    The  cartilages, 
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vhich  mmongBt  the  BftyB,  &c  form  the  jaws,  arc  here  united  into 
ringa,  and  snpport  a  flesh j*  disc,  the  surhce 
of  which  is  famished  with  teeth,  whilst 
its  centre  ia  occupied  by  the  mouth.  The 
tongue  also  ia  supplied  with  teeth,  and 
moves  forwards  and  backwards  like  a 
piston ;  so  that  the  animal  can  make  use 
of  this  apparatus,  either  to  fix  itaelf  upon 
another  body,  or  to  pump  up  the  fluids  on 
which  it  is  supported. 
584.  Hie  month  is  not  surrounded  hy  any  saliTary  gland. 
The  cBBOphagus  is  short ;  the  stomach  and  the  intestines  vary  in 
ttze  and  form.  The  liver  is  generally  large,  and  of  a  soft  tissue ; 
the  pancreas  ia  nearly  always  replaced  by  peculiar  coecat  appen- 
dages placed  around  the  pylorus  ;  the  poaitiou  of  the  anus  varies 
much ;  sometimea  it  is  found  under  the  throat,  at  other  times 
under  the  tail.  The  kidneys  are  extremely  large,  and  extend 
themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  vertebral  column,  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  abdomen.  Their  excretory  pass^rea  end  in 
a  kind  of  bladder,  whose  external  opening  is  placed  immediately 
behind  the  anas  and  the  orifice  of  the  reproductive  organs.  The 
digestive  process  appears  to  be  performed  very  rapidly  ;  and  the 
chyle  is  absorbed  by  numerons  lymphatic  vessels,  which  empty 
themaelvea  by  several  trunks  into  the  veuoua  syatem  near  the 

535.  The  blood  of  Fishes,  as  already  mentioned,  is  red ;  and 
the  globules  have  an  elliptical  form,  and  are  of  considerable 
dimensions.  The  heart  is  placed  under  the  throat,  in  a  cavity 
divided  from  the  ri»domen  by  a  kind  of  diaphragni,  and  protected 
by  the  pharyngeal  bones  above,  by  the  branchial  arches  ou  the 
sides,  and  in  general  by  the  humeral  girdle  behind.  It  is  com- 
posed of  one  auricle,  which  receives  the  venous  blood  collected 
into  a  large  sinus  situated  in  its  neighbouifiood  ;  and  of  a  ven- 
tricle placed  beneath  it,  and  giving  rise  at  ita  anterior  extremity 
to  a  pulmonary  artery,  which  ia  swollen  out  at  ita  origin  into  a 
contractik  bulb.  This  vessel  aoon  divides  into  lateral  branches, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  gilla ;  and  the  blood,  after  having 
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traTeraed  these  organs,  passes  towards  the  head  by  another 
Tessel,  which  in  like  manner  runs  along  the  edges  of  the  branchial 
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arcbes.  These  canals  then  send  out  some  branches  to  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  are  nnited  together  again  to  form  a  large 
dorsal  artery,  which  passes  backwards,  beneath  the  vertebral 
colamn,  and  spreads  its  ramifications  to  aU  parts  of  the  body. 
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Finally,  the  Tenous  blood  is  not  all  directly  returned  into  the 
sinus,  which  we  have  before  mentioned ;  for  that  of  the  intes- 
tines and  of  some  other  parts,  before  being  sent  back  into  the 
heart,  is  distributed  by  the  portal  vein  through  the  liver.  We 
see,  then,  that  the  blood,  in  passing  through  the  circle  of  the 
circulation,  entirely  traverses  the  respiratory  apparatus,  as 
amongst  the  Mammalia  and  Birds ;  but  in  this  course  it  only 
passes  once  into  the  heart,  which  consequently  renders  its  pro- 
gress much  slower.  The  heart  itself  corresponds  in  its  functions 
to  the  right  half  of  the  same  organ  amongst  the  higher  Vertebrata. 

536.  The  Respiration  of  Fishes  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
ur  diasolved  in  the  water ;  and  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  a 
multitude  of  projecting  and  very  vascular  membranous  plates, 
fixed  on  the  external  edge  of  the  branchial  arches,  the  position  of 
which  has  been  already  pointed  out.  In  general  there  are  on  either 
side  four  giUs,  each  composed  of  two  rows  of  lengthened  plates. 
In  several  of  the  Cartilaginous  fishes,  there  are  five,  and  in  the 
Lamprey  we  find  seven.     Amongst  nearly  all  the  Osseous  fishes 

these  plates  are  simple,  and 
fixed  at  the  bottom  only;  in 
a  small  number,  such  as  the 
Hippoeamptu^  commonly  call- 
„  ed   Sea  Horse,  they  are,  on 

the  contrary,  ramified,  and 
somewhat  resemble  bunches  of  feathers.  Lastly,  amongst  the 
greater  part  of  the  Cartilaginous  fishes,  such  as  the  Rays  and 
Sharks,  they  are  fixed  to  the  skin  by  their  external  edges,  as 
well  as  to  the  branchial  arches  by  their  internal. 

537.  The  water  necessary  for  respiration  enters  into  the 
mouth,  and  by  a  movement  of  deglutition  is  forced  through  the 
openings  which  exist  between  the  branchial  arches,  and  thus 
arrives  at  the  gills ;  after  bathing  the  surface  of  these,  it  escapes 
outwards  by  the  opening  of  the  gills.  We  see,  in  fact,  the 
animal  alternately  opening  the  mouth,  and  raising  its  operculum. 
Amongst  those  fish  whose  gills  are  free  at  their  external  edge,  it 
is  su£GLcient  to  have  one  of  these  openings  on  each  side ;  but  when 
the  gills  are  fixed,  it  is  necessary  for  the  exit  of  the  water  to 
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hKve  an  opening  for  every  one  of  the  ^aces  between  the  giltff. 
Thns,  in  the  Shark  we  find  five,  and  in  the  Lunprey  (Fig,  285) 
MTen  pairs.  We  can  therefore  know  the  arrangement  of  the 
reapirstory  apparatne,  by  the  dngle  inspection  of  ita  external 
openings.  It  is  also  obserred  that  amongst  some  fishes,  the 
water  does  not  pan  directly  from  the  month  into  the  rapiiatory 
cavity  hy  the  openings  sitnated  between  the  branchial  archex, 
bat  arrives  there  by  a  canal  sitnated  beneath  the  oesophagus, 
something  like  the  trachea  of  the  higher  animals ;  the  Lampreys 
show  thia  kind  of  structure. 

538,  Fish  consume  but  a  smntl  quantity  of  oxygen  ;  some, 
however,  are  not  satisfied  with  that  which  is  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  come  to  the  surface  from  time  to  time  to  breathe 
air.  There  are  even  some  which  make  use  of  it  by  swallowing  it, 
and  converting  its  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  as  it  passes  along 
the  intestine  ;  the  Loach  of  our  ponds  shows  us  an  example 
of  this  singular  phenomenon.  When  fish  remain  out  of  the 
water,  they  die  in  general  very  quickly  from  asphyxia ;  not 
because  they  want  oxygen ;  but  because  the  branchial  plates, 
bong  no  longer  supported  by  the  water,  fall  together,  and  thus 
cannot  *o  easily  he  traversed  by  the  blood ;  and  because  theee 
organs,  when  dried  up,  become  unfitted  to  perform  thw'  func- 
tions. Tlias,  the  fish  that  perish  the  most  rapidly  by  exposure 
to  the  air  have  their  ^IN 
openings  very  wide,  which 
fiuHlitate  the  evaporation 
■  at  the  surface  of  the  gills  ; 
whilst  those  which  resist  it 
the  best,  bare  very  small 
apertures,  or  else  possetw 
some  receptacle,  where 
I    Y  j"  they  can  preserve  sufficient 

_^'i.       ^  ,  water    to    moisten    these 

oi^ns.    The  different  fish 
which  compose  (he  family 
of  the    Labyrinthiform  Pbaryngeane,   are   very  remarkable  in 
this  respect,  and  owe  their  name   to  tlie   cellular  reservoirs  of 
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wkter  pUoed  ibove  theii  gUla.  These  reserroirs,  ntnated  under 
the  operonllun,  and  farmed  by  tbe  plates  of  the  phaiyngeal 
bones,  effectukUy  serre  to  retain  a  oertain  qnantity  of  water, 
which  keeps  the  giUi  moist  wheo  the  animal  is  in  the  air,  and 
enables  it  to  live  there  for  some  time :  hence  these  fish  an 
accustomed  to  leave  the  rivers  and  ponds,  which  are  their  usual 
abode,  and  convey  themselves  to  considerable  distances  by 
(xawling  in  the  grass  or  on  the  ground.  Those  which  present 
this  labyrinthiform  apparatus  in  its  highest  degree  of  complica- 
tion, and  which  have  received  the  name  of^no^,  pat  only 


.remain  very  long  out  of  the  water,  hut  can  even,  we  are  told, 
climb  np  trees.  The  greater  part  of  the  fishes  of  this  family 
inhabit  India,  China,  and  the  Moluccas.  One  species,  the 
Gimrami,  which  originally  belonged  to  China,  and  which  is 
much  esteemed  for  its  savoury  flesh,  has  been  naturalised  in  the 
ponds  of  the  Isle  of  France  and  of  Cayenne. 

539.  As  already  stated.  Fishes  produce  scarcely  any  heat ; 
that  is,  their  temperature  is  usutJly  but  little  above  that  of  the 
medium  they  inhabit.  The  Tunny,  Sword-fish,  and  their 
■Hies,  however,  constitute  on  exception  to  this  rule ;  for  they 
are  able  to  sustain  a  fixed  temperature  of  aboat  90°  ;  and  they 
are  distiDguished  tiom  other  Fishes  by  the  greater  reilness  of 
their  blood,  which  results  from  the  largo:  proportion  of  red 
corpuscles.  Several  of  this  class  have  the  singular  power  of 
developing  Electricity,  and  of  giving  very  strong  shocks  to  the 
animals  which  touch  them.  The  Torpedo,  the  Silunis  or 
HalaptemmB,  and  a  species  of  Oymnotus,  are  thus  constituted; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  electrical  organ  presents  a 
very  different  conformation  in  each  of  them. 
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540.  It  is  the  GymnotuB^  or  Electric  Eel,  which  possesses 
this  curious  power  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  inhabits  Southern 
America ;  and  very  much  resem- 
bles ordinary  Eels,  except  that 
it  has  no  fins  at  the  end  of  its 
tail,  and  that  its  skin  is  without 
anjTisible  scales.  This  fish  at- 
tains about  SIX  feet  in  length ;  its 
body  is  long,  and  of  uniform  size, 
and  its  skin  is  covered  with  a 
Tiscid  matter.  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  small  streams  and 
pools,  which  are  met  with  here  and  there  in  the  immense  plains 
situated  between  the  Cordilleras,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Banda- 
Orientalis  of  South  America ;  and  we  find  it  also  in  the  rivers 
Meta,  Apure^  and  Orinoco. — The  electric  shocks  which  it  gives 
at  pleasure,  and  in  any  direction  that  it  chooses,  are  sufficient 
to  overcome  men  and  horses ;  and  the  Gymnotus  has  recourse  to 
this  means  to  defend  itself  against  its  enemies,  and  to  kill  at  a 
dtstanoe  the  fish  that  it  wishes  to  eat ;  for  water,  as  well  as 
metals,  transmits  the  benumbing  shock  of  this  singular  animal, — 
in  the  same  manner  as  lightning-conductors  convey  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  clouds  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  ground.  Its 
first  discharges  are  in  general  weak ;  but  when  it  is  irritated 
and  agitated,  they  become  stronger  and  stronger,  and  are  then 
terrible.  When  it  has  thus  struck  repeated  blows,  it  becomes 
exhausted,  and  requires  rest,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  before 
it  recovers  its  power  of  giving  fresh  shocks.  We  are  told  that  it 
employs  this  time  in  reloading  its  electrical  organs,  and  that 
the  Americans  profit  by  this  circumstance  to  take  it  without 
danger.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  drive  wild  horses  into  the 
ponds  inhabited  by  these  fish  ;  which)  receiving  their  first  shocks, 
are  soon  stunned  and  overcome,  or  even  killed ;  they  then  seize 
the  exhausted  Gjrmnoti  with  nets,  or  with  harpoons. 

541.  The  apparatus  by  which  the  Gymnotus  produces  these 

lies  along  the  back  of   the  tail,  and  consists  of 

c  2 
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fom  longitndinal  bundleB,  oompoeed  of  a  great  number  of  parallel 
■nembranoae  plates  ^eiy  closely  approaching  each  other ;  these 
are  nearly  borizontal,  and  are  united  by  an  infinite  number  of 
other  smaller  plat«s  placed  vertically  thronghont.  The  small 
prismatic  and  transverse  cells  formed  by  the  union  of  these  platee, 
are  filled  with  a  gelatinous  matter;  and  the  whole  apparatus 
receiTBs  very  large  nerves. 

543.  The  Torpedo  is  a  flat  cartilaginone  fish,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  common  Rajrs.    Its  body  is  smooth,  and  represents 


very  nearly  a  circular  disc,  whose  anterior  border  is  formed  by 
two  prolongations  of  the  snout,  which  go  on  each  side  to  join 
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the  pectoial  fios;  lutving  between  theee  oi^aiu,  and  the  head 
and  gilb,  -an  oral  space,  in  which  is  placed  the  electrical 
appantna  of  these  fish.  This  apparatus  is  composed  of  » 
tnoltitade  of  membranous  vertical  tubes,  pressed  one  against 
the  other,  like  the  cells  of  bees,  and  subdivided  by  horizontal  par- 
titions into  sraall  cells  fiUedwith  mucous  matter;  it  is  supplied  by 
several  very  large  branches  of  the  pneumo-gaatrio  nerves.  It  is  in 
theee  aingnlar  organs  that  the  electricity  is  produced,  by  which  the 
Torpedo  can  give  violent  shocks  to  those  who  touch  them,  and 
produce  the  same  phenomena  which  in  physical  experiments 
resnlt  firom  an  ordinary  electric  current ;  such  as  sparks,  che- 
mical decompositions,  &c  These  fish  are  lees  powerful  than  the 
Oymnotus ;  but  can  neTertheless  strike  with  sufficient  force  to 
benumb  the  anna  of  those  who  touch  them  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably by  this  means,  that  they  seise  their  prey.  It  has  been 
ascerbuned  that  this  property  is  dependent  on  the  posterior  lobe 
of  theEncephalon;  and  Uiat  by  destroying  this  lobe,  or  by  cutting 
the  nerves  whieb  spring  from  it,  the  power  of  producing  these 
skocks  is  destroyed.  Several  species  exist  in  the  seas  which 
wash  the  shoree  of  Europe. 

543.  The  electrical  StAirw  or  3fa^^t«runM  inhabits  the  Nile 
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and  the  Senegal ;  its  length  is  from  about  ten  to  fourteen  inches; 
and  it  appears  to  derive  the  power  of  giving  electrical  shocks 
from  a  particular  tissue  situated  between  the  akin  of  the  sides 
and  the  muscles,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  laminated 
cellular  tisane,  llie  Arabs  give  to  this  fish  the  name  of  Raateh, 
which  signifies  thunder. 

544.  Rslies  multiply  by  means  of  eggs ;  and  the  number  of 
these  is  sometimes  immense,  several  hundred-thousands  being 
often  produced  at  a  time.     In  general  they  have  only  a  mncila- 
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giUouB  envelope,  and  are  fertilized  after  they  are  laid*  Some  of 
these  animak  are,  on  the  contrary,  oTo-yiTiparoua ;  h^i  whatever 
may  be  the  manner  in  which  the  young  fish  are  brought  into 
life,  they  are  from  the  moment  of  their  birth  completely  aban- 
doned to  themselves,  and  many  of  them  perish  during  the  early 
period  of  their  existence.  There  are  a  few  species,  however, 
such  as  the  GoUety  which  make  regular  nests  for  their  young, 
composed  of  sea-weed ;  and  tend  them  with  great  care. 

545.  It  is  to  the  simultaneous  development  of  an  incalculable 
number  of  eggs  deposited  in  the  same  place,  and  to  the  instinct 
which  induces  different  fish  to  follow  each  other,  that  we  are  to 
attribute  the  union  of  certain  species  in  immense  and  closely- 
packed  legions,  called  by  fishermen  shoali  o/Jkh,  We  can  hardly 
term  these  unions,  iodeties ;  the  individuab  of  which  they  are 
composed  do  not  assist  one  another ;  the  same  wants  to  be  satis- 
fied keep  them  in  the  same  locality,  or  remove  them  from  it ; 
and  if  we  see  them  occasionally  following  an  individual  as  a 
guide,  it  is  probably  the  consequence  of  a  tendency  to  imitation, 
which  always  accompanies  the  first  dawnings  of  intelligence. 

546.  However  it  may  be,  these  animals,  thus  united  in 
troops,  often  make  long  journeys,  sometimes  to  gain  the  sea, 
sometimes  to  ascend  rivers  or  to  change  their  climate.  Certain 
fish  lead  an  almost  sedentary  life,  and  remain  alwajrs  in  the 
locality  where  they  were  produced ;  others  are  always  wander- 
ing, and  a  great  number  of  these  animals  periodically  make 
journeys  of  greater  or  less  length.  At  the  time  for  spawning, 
they  generally  approach  the  coasts  or  enter  the  rivers ;  and  in 
this  manner  they  sometimes  effect  an  extremely  long  passage. 
Every  year,  towards  the  same  period,  large  numbers  of  migrat- 
ing fish  arrive  in  the  same  places ;  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  several  of  these  species  regularly  migrate  from  the  north 
towards  the  south,  and  from  the  south  towards  the  north,  fol- 
lowing a  determined  route ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  more  true 
to  believe,  that  when  they  disappear  frt)m  the  shores,  they  only 
retire  into  the  greater  depths  of  the  sea.  The  Herring  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  fishes  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  the  most 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  fisheries  of  which 
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it  is  the  object.  It  inhabits  the  northern  seas,  and  arrives  eTexy 
year  in  innumerable  legions  upon  different  parts  of  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  but  never  descends  below  the  45th 
degree  of  norih  latitude.  Some  naturalists  think  that  all  these 
shoals  of  herrings  periodically  retire  beneath  the  ice  of  the  polar 
seas,  and  set  out  from  this  common  retreat  in  an  immense 
column,  which,  by  subdividing  itself,  is  spread  out  over  nearly 
all  the  coasts  situated  above  the  parallel  which  we  have  men- 
tioned. They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  trace  upon  the  chart 
the  joume3r]ngs  of  these  shoals ;  but  this  long  migration,  and 
this  common  rendezvous  in  the  arctic  regions,  are  far  from  being 
demonstrated ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  events 
do  not  take  place  in  this  manner.  It  is  very  near  our  coasts 
that  the  herrings  deposit  their  eggs,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
young  very  soon  retire  into  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  there 
direct  themselves  towards  the  north,  where  they  meet  in  great 
abundance  vnth  the  small  Crustacea  and  AnimalculsB,  which  are 
fitted  to  serve  them  as  food.  In  the  spring,  other  wants  bring 
them  towards  the  shore,  and  cause  them  to  seek  shallower  and 
warmer  water.  They  collect  themselves  into  immense  shoals,  and 
descend  towards  the  south ;  but  after  having  arrived  in  the  Baltic, 
upon  the  coasts  of  Holland,  and  even  as  far  as  Brittany,  we  do  not 
see  them  retake  the  route  to  the  north,  to  pass  the  winter 
under  the  ice  of  the  pole,  and  to  recommence  in  the  following 
spring  their  pretended  periodical  journey. 

547*  However  this  may  be^  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  Herrings  begin  to  show  themselves  in  the  waters  of  the 
Isles  of  Shetland  ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  June  and  July,  they 
arrive  there  in  an  incalculable  number,  forming  large  shoals, 
which  sometimes  cover  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  an  extent  of 
several  leagues,  and  which  are  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 
Soon  afterwards,  these  fish  are  spread  along  the  coasts  of  Scotland 
and  England.  During  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
they  give  place  to  larger  fish  ;  and  from  the  middle  of  October 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  they  abound  on  the  north  coast  of 
France,  principally  from  the  Straits  of  Calais  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine.     In  July  and  August,  they  generally  remain  in  the 
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open  sea ;  but  they  then  come  into  shallower  water^  and  seek  a 
convenient  place  for  lajring  their  eggs,  where  they  remain  until 
towards  the  month  of  February.  The  older  Herrings  deposit 
their  spawn  the  first,  and  the  younger  ones  afterwards;  but 
temperature  and  other  circumstances .  also  appear  to  have  some 
influence  on  this  phenomenon;  for  in  particular  localities,  we 
find  eggs  during  nearly  the  whole  year.  After  this  period  they 
are  thin  and  but  little  esteemed;  fishermen  ^en  caU  them 
"  shotten  herrings.^^  Their  multiplication  is  prodigious ;  there 
have  been  found  more  than  sixty  thousand  eggs  in  the  abdomen 
of  one  single  female  of  moderate  sijec.  We  are  told  that  their 
spawn  sometimes  covers  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  a  great  eactent, 
and  at  a  distance  appears  very  much  as  if  saw-dust  had  been 
spread  there.  Very  little  is  known  of  these  fish  at  an  early 
period. 

548.  The  Pilchard,  the  Mackerel,  the  Tunny,  and  the 
Anchovy,  are  also  Fish  of  passage,  which  periodically  visit  the 
coasts,  and  give  rise  there  to  important  fisheries.  The  Salmon 
is  equally  remarkable  for  its  voyages :  it  inhabits  all  the  arctic 
seas,  and  every  spring  it  enters  the  rivers  in  large  numbers,  and 
ascends  nearly  to  their  source.  In  these  migrations  the  Salmon 
follow  a  regular  order ;  forming  into  two  long  files  united  in 
front,  and  conducted  by  the  largest  female,  who  commences  the 
march,  whilst  the  smaller  males  form  the  rear-guard.  These 
troops  generally  swim  with  a  great  noise  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  if  the  temperature  is 
mild,  but  nearer  the  bottom  if  the  heat  is  great.  In  general 
the  Salmon  advance  slowly  and  by  leaping ;  but  if  some  danger 
appears  to  threaten  them,  the  rapidity  of  their  swimming  is  so 
great,  that  the  eye  can  hardly  follow  them.  If  a  dyke  or  a 
cascade  opposes  their  progress,  they  make  the  greatest  efforts  to 
overcome  it.  By  supporting  themselves  against  a  rock,  and 
violently  bending  their  body  in  a  bow,  they  throw  themselves 
out  of  the  water,  and  jump  sometimes  to  a  height  of  from  10  to 
16  feet  into  the  air,  so  as  to  fall  again  clear  of  the  obstacle 
which  impeded  them.  The  Salmon  thus  ascend  rivers  nearly  to 
.their  source ;  and  then  seek  in  the  small  streams  and  quiet  places  a 
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bottom  of  sand  and  gravel,  fit  to  deposit  their  eggs.  Afterwards, 
when  thinned  and  weakened  by  so  much  fatigue,  they  descend 
in  autumn  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  order  to  pass  their  winter 
in  the  sea.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  hole,  which  the  female 
digs  in  the  sand.  The  male  then  comes  to  fertilise  them.  The 
young  Salmon  grow  very  quickly ;  and  when  they  have  attained 
to  about  the  length  of  a  foot,  they,  leave  the  rivers  to  proceed  to 
the  sea,  which  they  quit  in  turn  to  enter  the  streams,  when  they 
have  attuned  the  length  of  16  or  18  inches,  which  is  towards 
the  middle  of  the  summer  that  follows  their  birth.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  Swallows,  which  at  the  approach  of  the 
cold  season  migrate  towards  the  south,  every  year  return  into 
the  same  places.  It  appears  that  the  Salmon  has  the  same 
instinct.  To  ascertain  this,  a  naturalist,  named  Deslandes,  placed 
a  ring  of  copper  on  the  tail  of  twelve  of  these  fish,  and  set  them 
at  liberty  in  the  river  Auzou,  in  Brittany.  Soon  afterwards 
ihey  all  disappeared;  but  the  following  year,  five  of  these 
Salmon  were  caught  in  the  same  place ;  the  second  year,  three ; 
and  the  year  after,  three  more. 

549.  The  habits  of  Fish  show  but  few  curious  peculiarities ; 
but  the  history  of  these  animals  ought  nevertheless  to  interest 
us,  if  only  on  account  of  the  fisheries  to  which  they  give  origin. 
At  a  period  which  is  not  very  far  removed  from  our  own,  this 
branch  of  industry  occupied  a  fifth  of  the  population  of  Holland ; 
and  for  the  herring-fishery  alone,  that  country  covered  all  the 
northern  seas  with  its  vesseb.  In  England  it  has  supported  a  con- 
siderable number  of  good  and  hardy  sailors ;  and  even  in  France, 

where  it  has  less 
importance,  there 
are  computed  to  be 
thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand fishermen,  of 
which  nearly  a  third 
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venture  every  year 
as  far  as  Icekmd  and  Newfoundland  to  seek  for  the  Cod,  a  laige 
and  excellent  fish,  which  abounds  in  those  parts  of  the  sea,  and 
which  is  found  also,  in  a  comparatively  small  number,  in  our 
own  seas. 
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550.  The  clMrificatioii  of  Fishes  most  generally  reoeiTsd  is 
that  of  Cuvier,  who  made  this  group  his  peculiar  study.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  condition  of  the  skeleton,  and  upon  the  stmo- 
tuie  and  arrangement  of  the  fins.  The  first  division  of  the  class 
is  into  the  (kteous  and  CairtUaginou$  Fishes ;  and  this  division 
has  reference,  not  merely  to  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  in  the 
skeleton,  but  to  the  number  .of  pieces  of  ^  which  the  jaws  are 
composed.  Although  the  Osseous  Fishes  are  in  many  respects 
the  most  elevated  in  the  scale,  and  have  the  most  elaborately- 
constructed  mouth,  yet  many  of  the  Cartilaginous  Fishes  surpass 
them  in  the  development  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  is 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  their  comparative  intel- 
ligence (Anim.  Physiol.  §  452)  ;  and  we  find  in  many  of  the 
latter  group,  also,  a  curious  modification  of  the  reproductive 
apparatus,  which  enables  the  young  animal  to  derive  continued 
assistance  from  its  parent  Yet  it  is  in  this  group,  also» 
that  we  find  the  very  lowest  members  of  the  class,  in  which 
the  vertebrated  structure  is  almost  completely  lost  sight  of 
(§  519).  Thus  we  may  regard  the  Osseous  and  Cartilaginous 
Fishes  as  forming  two  parallel  series,  neither  of  which  can  be 
regarded  as  above  or  below  the  other.  Both  are  connected  with 
the  class  of  Reptiles  by  some  very  curious  links. 

551.  The  sub-class  of  Osseous  Fishes  is  divided  in  the  first 
instance  into  the  groups  Acanthoptbryoii,  or  tpiny-Jinned,  and 
Malaoopterygii,  or  io/Ufinned^  Fishes.  In  the  former,  the 
first  portion  of  the  dorsal,  or  the  first  dorsal  fin  (when  there  are 
two)  always  have  spinoui  rays  (§  523)  ;  of  which  there  are  also 
some  in  the  anal,  and  at  least  one  in  each  ventral.  In  the  latter, 
all  the  rays,  with  the  occasional  exception  of  the  first  dorsal  or 
the  pectorals,  are  soft  or  jointed.  The  Acanthopteiygii  cannot 
be  easily  again  subdivided,  except  into  families ;  but  the  Mala- 
oopterygii may  be  divided  into  three  orders,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  ventral  fins.  If  these  are  situated  under  the 
abdomen,  the  fishes  are  Abdominal ;  if  attached  to  the  shoulder, 
they  are  Suh-hrcxhial ;  and  if  wanting,  they  are  Apodal,  Each 
of  these  orders,  especially  the  first,  contains  numerous  families. 

552.  The  sub-class  of  Cartilaginous   Fishes  is  primarily 
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divided  into  those  having  the  extremities  of  the  gill-filaments 
unattached  (as  in  Osseous  Fishes);  and  those  having  them 
fixed.  The  former  group  constitutes  but  a  single  order;  but 
the  latter  is  again  subdivided  into  those  which  have  the  jaws 
moveable  and  adapted  for  mastication ;  and  those  which  have 
them  soldered  into  a  ring  for  suction.  The  latter  are  termed 
Cydottami^  or  circular-mouthed  Fishes. 

553.  The  following  Table  will  perhaps  enablo  this  arrange- 
ment to  be  more  easily  understood.  We  shall  presently  find, 
however,  that  there  are  one  or  two  small  groups  not  included  in 
it,  which  are  separated  from  the  rest  by  characters  so. remark- 
able, as  perhaps  to  entitle  them  to  be  ranked  as  distinct  orders. 

^ Acanthopterygtiy  tpiny-rayed Acanihopterygiu 

{▼entnl  fins  beneath  1    ^,.     .     , 
abdomen |  ^*<tom.n<.fe,. 
yentral  fins  beneath  1  «-^r^    i  •  ^ 
shoulder    .  .  .  .J  •*«**>-^<w''»«>»- 
without  yentral  fins    Apoda. 


Osseous^ 


Caetilagiivous 


fgills  free Sturiones. 

l^  t  jaws  soldered  .  .     Cpohstomu 


554.  The  class  of  Fishes  is  probably  the  most  numerous  of 
the  whole  Yertebrated  series,  both  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
fiimilies,  genera,  and  species  which  it  contains,  and  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  individuals  of  the  same  species.  The  structure  of 
a  very  large  proportion  of  it  has  been  but  very  imperfectly 
investigated;  and  of  the  habits  of  these  animals  still  less  is 
known.  Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  a  technical  description  of 
every  &mi]y,  such  as  will  be  found  in  Systematic  Treatises  on 
Zoology,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  those  groups 
which  are  of  most  general  interest,  either  on  account  of  pecu- 
liarities in  their  structure,  or  their  importance  to  Man.  It  has 
been  calculated  that,  exclusive  of  lakes  and  rivers,  the  seas 
occupy  full  seven-tenths  of  the  earth's  surface.  These  seas  yield 
food  even  to  the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet ;  and,  as  there  is 
no  obstacle  in  the  water  to  bar  the  movements  of  Fish,  we  see 
that  their  pasture-grounds  are  almost  unlimited  in  extent. 
Different  tribes  are  formed  to  inhabit  different  situations ;  thus 
we  have  some  Fish  adapted  to  live  in  firesh- water  only, — others 
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which  can  only  live  in  aali-water, — and  others,  again,  which  can 
pass  firom  the  one  to  the  other  without  inconvenience.  Of  fresh- 
water fishes,  some  are  the  inhabitants  of  rivers,  others  of  Ukes, 
whilst  others  prefer  small  streams.  Of  the  marine  fishes,  some 
keep  near  the  shore,  whilst  others  pass  most  of  their  lives  in  the 
open  sea;  some,  again,  float  near  the  surface;  whilst  others 
never  rise  much  above  the  bottom.  It  is  probable  that  we  might 
regard  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean  as  divided  (so  to  speak) 
into  ttraia^  each  tenanted  by  certain  species  of  fish ;  for  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  there  is  a  particular  range  of  depth,  in  which 
each  species  is  usually  found,  and  beyond  which  it  seldom  strays, 
either  towards  the  surfjBMse  or  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
among  the  Fishes  of  shallow  waters,  and  those  which  habitually 
tenant  the  higher  stratum  of  the  deep  seas,  that  we  find  the 
most  beautiful  display  of  colours  ;  those  of  deep  waters  are  for 
the  most  part  comparatively  tlull  in  tint.  This  diffSrence  is 
probably  due  to  the  absence  of  light,  which  seems  necessary  to 
the  development  of  the  most  brilliant  colours ;  for  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  intensity  of  the  sun^s  rays,  as  they  traverse  water, 
is  very  rapid.  What  may  be  the  absolute  depth  of  water,  at 
which  all  light  ceases,  and  death  and  darkness  reign,  we  have 
no  direct  means  of  ascertaining.  It  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
latitude;  since,  the  more  obliquely  the  sun's  rays  fall  upon  the 
water,  the  less  will  be  the  depth  to  which  they  will  penetrate. 


Order  I.— ACANTHOPTERYGII. 

555.  Of  this  Order,  one  of  the  principal  fomilies  is  that  of 
Pbrcidjs,  or  Perchef;  of  which  the  common  Perch  of  this 
country  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  In  thb  group,  the  body 
is  oblong,  and  covered  with  hard  or  rough  scales ;  and  the  oper- 
cular bone  is  edged  with  spines  or  small  teeth,  which  do  not^ 
however,  extend  over  the  cheek.  The  Perch  is  one  of  our  most 
common  fresh- water  fishes,  abounding  in  rivers,  lakes,  and 
ponds,  especially  such  as  are  clear,  and  lurking  under  the  banks, 
or  swimming  near  the  surface.     It  is  spread  throughout  the 
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wbole  of  temperate  Europe,  and  is  even  found  in  Lapland ;  other 
epeciee  are  found  in  America,  and  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
Old  World.     The  food  of  the  Perch  consists  of  insects,  worms, 
and  small  fishes,  which  it  doTours  with  great  voracity ;  and  it 
may  be  rendered  sufficiently  tame,  to  take  these  from  the  hand. 
Like  the  Carp,  it  is  very  tenacious  of  Ufe ;« and  will  live  for 
many  hours  if  packed  in  wet  moss,  and  occasionally  refreshed 
with  water.     The  Baste  is  a  marine  fish,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Perch  in  its  general  structure ;  it  is  found  on  the  whole  line  of 
our  southern  coast ;  and  associates  in  shoals,  which  at  the  spawn- 
ing time  frequent  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  even  advance  up  the 
stream  to  a  conriderable  distance.     It  will  not  only  live  but 
thrive  in  fresh-water,  if  well  supplied  with  food  ;  which,  in  its 
natural  haunts,  consists  of  small  fishes  and  crustaceans.     In 
these,  and  other  species,  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  immediately 
beneath  the  pectoral  (Fig.  246) ;  and  Fish  in  which  this  arrange* 
ment  exists,  are  characterised  as  thoracic, — Oth«r  Percidse,  how- 
ever, have  the  ventrals  situated  upon  the  throat,  further  forward 
than  the  pectorals ;  such  are  said  to  be  jttgtdar.     In  this  group 
we  find  the  Trachiniu  or  Weefoer^  which  has  the  first  ray  of  the 
dorsal  fin  extended  into  a  very  long  spine,  and  has  also  a  strong 
spine  on  each  operculum.     This  fish  lies  in  the  mud,  and  inflicts 
severe  wounds  with  its  dorsal  spine,  which  the  fishermen  believe 
to  have  a  poisonous  power ;  the  bad  character  of  the  wound, 
however,  merely  results  from  the  rugged  nature  of  the  instru- 
ment which  inflicts  it.     Something  of  the  same  kind  is  the  case 
with  the  Perch  ;  the  sharp  spines  in  its  dorsal  fin  having  been 
known  to  lacerate  the  fingers  of  those  who  handle  them  incau- 
tionsly. — Another  curious  genus  of  this  second  group  is  the 
Uranotoopui^  or  Star-gazer ;  so  called  because  the  eyes  are  situ- 
ated on  the  upper  surfiuse  of  the  nearly  cubical  head,  and  directed 
towards  the  heavens.     Within  the  mouth,  behind  the  tongue,  is 
a  long  narrow  slip,  which  the  fish  can  protrude ;  and  which 
serves  as  a  bait  to  attract  the  small  fishes  on  which  it  preys, 
whilst  it  is  itself  concealed  in  the  mud.     One  species  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean ;  but  none  of  the  others  are  eaten.— ^ A  third 
division  of  the  Percidee  comprises  those  which  are  abdominal^ 
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having  the  yentral  fins  behind  the  pectorals.  This  group  in- 
cludes the  genus  Polynsmtu,  which  is  characterised  hy  the  very 
curious  extension  of  the  rays  of  the  pectoral  fins  into  long  fila- 
ments, which  hang  loosely  on  each  side  of  the  body,  being  some- 
times prolonged  to  twice  its  length,  and  giving  it  a  very  beautiful 
appearance.  The  ^fishes  of  this  genus  are  found  in  the  seas  and 
rivers  of  tropical  countries ;  they  are  usually  very  brilliant  in 
their  colours ;  and  they  are  regarded  as  most  delicious  articles  of 
food.  The  Mango-fish  of  the  Ganges  is  a  species  of  this  genus ; 
as  is  also  the  Suleah-fish  of  Bengal,  to  which  attention  has 
recently  been  directed,  as  afibrding  in  its  air-bladder  a  large 
supply  of  excellent  isinglass. — Besides  the  foregoing,  there  is  a 
group  of  PercidsB,  in  which  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  still  fur- 
ther backwards ;  these  are  for  the  most  part  marine  fishes,  some 
of  them  inhabiting  our  own  coasts,  and  others  of  larger  size  being 
natives  of  tropical  seas.  Among  the  former  is  the  Mtdlus  or 
SurmtilUi  ;  which  has  been  in  great  repute  among  epicures  firom 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  used  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the 
changes  of  colour  which  the  Red  Mullet  undergoes  in  dying, 
before  they  devoured  its  flesh.  This>  genus  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  MuUeU  properly  so  called.  Of  the  tropical 
species  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Barracuda^  a  large 
and  voracious  fish,  which  is  nearly  as  much  dreaded  in  some 
places  as  the  Shark  ;  it  is,  however,  a  very  palatable  article  of 
food. 

556.  The  next  group  includes  a  large  number  of  Fishes 
nearly  allied  to  the  Perches,  but  having  the  head  defended  by 
spines  and  hard  scaly  plates.  First  among  these  we  may  men* 
tion  the  Tri^UB  or  Gumardi  ;  of  which  we  have  several  species 
on  our  own  coasts ;  they  are  known  by  the  squared  form  of  their 
heads,  which  are  covered  with  bony  plates.  The  pectoral  fins 
are  usually  large ;  and  in  an  allied  genus,  the  DadyiiOptertu^  or 
Flying  Gurnard,  they  are  of  sufficient  size  to  support  the 
animal  for  a  time  out  of  the  water  (Fig.  250).  The  Gurnards 
emit  a  curious  grunting  or  croaking  noise  at  intervals,  when 
taken  out  of  the  sea ;  and  this  they  continue  for  some  time. 
They  are  very  tenacious  of  life;  and  mostly  swim   near  the 
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bottom  of  the  water.  The  swimming-bladder  is  usually  large» 
and  furnished  with  powerful  muscles  for  its  comprossion.  To 
this  group  also  belongs  the  genus  CoUuif  or  Bull-head,  which 
has  a  large  and  horizontally-flattened  head,  eyes  looking  upwards, 
and  its  skin  almost  destitute  of  scales,  and  of  a  dusky  hue :  it 
lurks  among  stones  in  the  beds  of  rivulets ;  and  its  food  consists 
of  aquatic  insects  or  small  worms.  The  Scorpcenay  or  Hog-flsh, 
has  the  head  flattened  sideways,  and  armed  with  spines ;  it  is 
a  marine  fish,  associating  in  shoals,  and  haunting  the  rocky 
shores.  Allied  to  this  is  the  SehoiteSj  or  Norway  Haddocky  which 
inhabits  the  northern  seas,  and  is  an  important  article  of  food ; 
the  Ghreenlanders  use  its  long  spines  as  needles.  Also  belonging 
to  this  group  is  the  GasUrateuty  or  Stickleback,  of  which  there 
are  several  species,  some  inhabiting  salt  water,  and  others  fresh. 
The  body  has  no  proper  scales,  but  is  more  or  less  plated  at  the 
sides ;  and  the  abdomen  is  covered  by  a  sort  of  cuirass,  formed 
by  a  union  of  the  pelvic  and  humeral  bones.  The  common  name 
of  these  fish  is  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  instead  of 
possessing  two  dorsal  fins,  it  has  only  one,  the  anterior  being 
replaced  by  a  set  of  sharp  spines  varying  in  number ;  whilst  the 
Tentral  fin  is  in  the  form  of  a  sharp  spine  witiiout  any  rays. 
These  fishes  are  active  and  rapacious,  attacking  other  fishes  with 
great  ferocity,  and  devouring  almost  any  small  animal  that 
comes  within  their  reach.  The  Fifleen^spined  StickUbaek  has 
been  seen  to  undergo  remarkable  changes  in  its  hue,  under  the 
influence  of  terror. 

557.  We  may  pass  over  the  Scuenidjb,  or  Maigrety  and  the 
Spabidjb,  or  Sea-Brtami,  to  notice  the  SquAMXPEinrES,  or  Scaly^ 
Jitmed  fishes ;  which  are  thus  dedgnated,  from  the  soft,  and  even 
the  spiny,  portion  of  the  dorsal  fins  being  so  covered  with  scales, 
as  not  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  their  bodies. 
The  body,  too,  is  usually  itself  much  compressed,  or  flattened 
laterally.  The  Chtstodont^  which  constitute  the  types  of  this 
family,  are  beautifully-coloured  fishes  of  singular  figure,  abound- 
ing in  the  seas  of  the  hotter  climates.  Their  most  common  tints 
are  black  and  yellow ;  but  metallic  blues  and  greens  are  not 
unfirequent.     Sometimes  the  colours  are  disposed  in  spots ;  but 
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mostly  in  stripes  or  bands.  They  generally  hannt  rocky  shores; 
and  their  flesh  is  considered  excellent  food.  One  species  of  this 
gennsy  the  Chatodon  rartratut^  is  remarkable  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  obtains  its  insect  prey,  by  shooting  drops  of  water  from 
its  long  snout,  so  as  to  bring  them  down  within  its  reach. 
Another  fish  of  the  same  family,  called  the  Archer,  will  in  this 
manner  shoot  drops  of  water  to  the  distance  of  three  or  fonr  feet, 
rarely  missing  its  aim.  These  fish  inhabit  the  seas  around 
Java;  and  other  species  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
Indian  seas. 

558.  The  next  family,  Soombbridbjb,  or  the  Mackerel 
tribe,  is  one  of  the  greatest  importanoo  to  Man,  from  the  large 
supply  of  wholesome  and  palatable  food  which  it  affords 
him.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  species  varying  consider- 
ably in  suse;  but  distinguished  by  possessing  a  smooth 
skin,  covered  with  a  multitude  of  small  scales;  and  by 
having  a  large  and  vigorous  tail  and  caudal  fin.  They^are 
divided  into  several  groups,  according  to  the  form  of  the  fins, 
tail,  &c.  In  the  first  of  these  are  associated  the  common 
Mackerel^  the  Tunny^  and  others,  which  are  distinguished  by 
having  the  hinder  rays  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  separated 
into  small  fins.  The  Mackerel  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  colours,  in  which  it  is  almost  pre-eminent  among  British 
fidies ;  and  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it  dies  and  becomes 
tainted,  when  removed  firom  the  water.  The  periodical 
appearance  of  large  shoals  of  this  fish  upon  our  coasts,  was 
formerly  imputed  to  its  migration  from  north  to  south.  But 
many  facts  are  opposed  to  this  idea;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  seas 
around  our  island  through  the  whole  year,  and  that  its  appear- 
ance on  our  coasts  is  solely  due  to  its  seeking  the  shore,  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn.  It  is  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June  that  this  takes  place ;  and  these  months,  there- 
fore, constitute  the  most  active  season  for  Mackerel  fishing. 
This  fish  is  most  abundant  on  the  southern  coasts  of  England  ; 
but  instances  have  been  mentioned,  in  which  large  shoals  have 
been  met  with  even  off  the  coast  of  Greenland. — The  Tunny  is 
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a  rare  fish  on  the  shores  of  Britaiii ;  hut  it  b  yery  plentiful  in 

the  Mediterranean,  and  has  heen 
known  and  celehrated  from  the 
remotest  period  of  antiquity,  at 
which  we  have  any  mention  of 
_  Fish  hy  particular  names.     It  is  a 

Flo.  867.-.TDiniry.  -        ,  j     .      ,         /.  •        . 

far  larger  and  stouter  fish  than 
the  Mackarel,  though  hearing  a  general  resemhlance  to  it  in 
form;  a  specimen  which  was  caught  when  chasing  Herrings 
into  Loch  Fyne,  measured  7  ft*  10  in.  in  length,  and  weighed 
460  lbs.  The  Tunnies,  like  the  Mackarel,  are  dispersed  through 
the  ocean  during  most  of  the  year ;  but  in  the  summer  they  resort 
to  the  shores  in  vast  shoals ;  and  a  fishery  of  great  importance 
is  then  carried  on  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  flesh  of  the  Tunny,  both  fresh 
and  salted,  forms  a  conaiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  common 
people  of  those  shores ;  and  the  fishery  constitutes  a  large  source 
of  profit  to  those  who  reside  on  the  coasts.  The  BonUo  or  Striped 
Tunnyy  ako  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  rare  visitant 
on  our  shores,  is  a  very  handsome  fish,  though  smaller  than  the 
common  Tunny ;  it  is  further  distinguished  by  its  great  activity 
and  voracity,  being  one  of  the  chief  enemies  of  the  Flying-fish ; 
and,  in  common  with  the  Tunny,  it  can  sustain  a  higher  temper- 
ature than  most  other  members  of  its  class* 

558*.  Another  remarkable  group  of  this  family  consists  of  the 
Sword-fidi  and  its  allies,  which  have  the  muzsde  elongated  into  a 
spike,  which  terminates  in  a  sharp  point,  and  constitutes  a  very 

formidable  wea- 
pon. These  fishes, 
of  which  there  are 
several  specie6,are 
usually  furnished 
with  a  high  dor- 
sal fin,  by  the 
Fia  m-BwDEo.Fi8R.  ^^n^jy  ^f  ^hi^lj 

they  are  enabled  to  propel  themselves  through  the  water  with 
great  energy.    They  sometimes  attain  the  length  of  12  or  even 

▼OL.  II.  D 
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15  faet ;  and  they  do  not  hedt&te  in  attacking  veiy  large  fijlies 
(the  Tunny,  for  example),  transfixing  tiiem  with  their  poweifnl 
spear.  Instances  are  on  record,  in  which  eves  Men  have  been 
thns  destroyed ;  and  it  hss  not  unfrequently  happened  that  a 
Sword-fish  has  stmuk  a  ship,  and  has  driven  its  sharp  weapon 
through  the  pluiking.  In  the  Mediterranean,  where  one  species 
of  Sword-fish  is  not  uncommon,  it  is  regularly  pursued  by  the 
fishermen  ;  and  its  flesh  is  much  esteemed  in  some  places  as  an 
article  of  food.  It  is  seldom  seen,  howerer,  in  large  numbeia 
t(^ether. — A  third  group  of  the  Scombnideie  is  charactoised  by 
having  the  rays  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  not  connected,  but  existing 
as  separate  spines.  Of  this  group  we  shall  only  stop  to  notice 
the  Pilot  fitk  which  has  been,  from  very  ancient  times,  the 
subject  of  many 
fictitious  stat»< 
,  menta.  By  the 
ancients  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  sacred 
fish,  from  its  being 
supposed  to  indi- 
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cate  their  true  di- 


rection to  doubtfnl 
voyagers ;  whilst,  by  sailors  of  the  present  day,  it  is  eommonly 
regarded  as  a  guide  to  the  Shark  in  its  pursuit  uf  prey,  and  is 
said  to  tempt  it  to  take  the  bait  which  has  been  thrown  out  for 
its  capture.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  Pilot-fish  will  often 
folbw  in  the  wake  of  ships  for  many  hundred  miles ;  thns  an 
instance  has  been  known,  in  which  a  vessel  was  accompanied  by 
two  of  this  spedes,  dnring  its  whole  voyage  from  Alexandria  to 
Plymouth,  which  occupied  87  days.  The  common  Pilot-fish  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  does  not  much  exceed  a  foot  in 
length ;  but  there  is  a  speciee  on  the  South  American  coast,  which 
occasionally  attuns  eight  or  nine  times  those  dimensions. 

559.  The  family  Zeida  strongly  resembles  the  preceding; 
but  diffars  bvm  it  in  the  high  and  compressed  form  of  the  body. 
Many  of  the  species  composing  it  are  remarkable  for  the  fila- 
mentous prolongations  of  theii  fins.    This  is  the  oae  with  one 
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of  the  types  of  the  fiunilj,  the  Z«ut  or  Doty,  the  pecnliar  form 
and  upect  of  whioh  will  be  better  undontood  from  the  accom- 
pmaying  fignre,  tbui  from  any  technioal  distinction.  Ttuafishbas 
been  in  great  repute 
amongit  epionna, 
eren  from  the  time 
of  the  Romans ;  it 
is  not  very  com- 
mon Dpon  onr  own 
coaats,  htang  nesily 
TBBtricted  to  Devon 
and  Cornwall ;  but 
.  ^  ^_  ,^^     it  ie  more    Bbira- 

*taij^r     .^^^^  dantinwafmwUti- 

^H^^^ttr  tudea.    The  name 

^^(B^  JoAw2)i»;y,bywhich 

PM.t7(L— tbs  dmt.  it     ia     commonly 

known  in  Aie  coon- 
try,  is  cTidently  a  comiption  of  the  French  jaune  dori,  (»  gold 


Fis.  Rl-— Bunuxn. 

and  yellow ;  which  applies  to  the  cdoor  o/  its  lighter  parts  when 
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the  fish  is  alive. — Another  fish  of  this  family,  no  less  remark- 
ahle  for  its  form,  is  the  Blepkaris;  of  which  one  species,  in- 
habiting the  West  Indian  seas,  is  known  under  the  appellation 
of  the  CMder-Jiihy  probably  on  aooonnt  of  the  long  thread-like 
appendages  for  which  it  is  so  conspicuous.  The  use  of  these  curious 
appendages  is  altogether  unknown. — With  this  family  may  also 
be  ranked  the  Coryphamck^  or  Dolphin  of  the  ancients ;  which  is  a 
laige  and  splendidly-coloured  fish ;  celebrated  for  the  velocity  of  its 
movements,  and  for  the  variety  of  tint  which  its  surface  exhibits 
under  a  play  of  light.  The  changes  of  hue  which  it  undergoes 
when  dying,  were  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  the  luxurious 
Romans ;  by  whose  poets  this  Fish  was  much  celebrated.  The 
Dolphin  of  the  modems  is  not  a  Fish  at  all,  but  a  Cetaceous 
Mammal  (§211). 

660.  The  two  succeeding  families, — Tanida,  or  RUjhc/fn- 
Aaped  Fish, — and  Theutida,  or  Lancet-JUh^ — must  be  passed 
over  with  but  slight  notice.  The  peculiar  characters  of  the 
former  are  indicated  by  their  name ;  the  species  of  which  it  con- 
sists (some  of  them  bearing  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
Scomberidess),  being  distinguished  by  their  lengthened  bodies, 
much  flattened  at  the  sides,  and  having  very  small  scales. — The 
Lancet-Jith  combine  the  small  scales  of  the  Scomberoid  &mily 
with  the  form  and  small  mouth  of  the  Ch»todon ;  but  their  fins 
are  not  scaly,  like  those  of  the  latter.  They  are  among  the  few 
Fishes,  which  live  on  sea-weeds  and  other  marine  vegetables. 
Several  of  the  genera  have  sharp  spines  on  the  sides  of  the  tail, 
which  they  can  draw  back  into  a  groove ;  with  these  they  can 
inflict  severe  wounds  upon  the  hands  of  those  who  touch  them 
incautiously ;  but  they  are  peaceful  in  their  habits,  never  volun- 
tarily making  an  attack,  but  contenting  themselves  with  repel- 
ling the  assaults  of  their  enemies. 

561.  The  peculiar  structure  of  the  succeeding  fiunily,  Ana- 
BABTDMy  has  been  already  mentioned  (§  538}  ;  and  it  adapts  them 
to  a  mode  of  life  which  the  circumstances  of  this  climate  do  not 
render  necessary.  In  cold^or  temperate  regions,  the  ponds  and 
streams,  which  are  capable  of  supporting  fish  at  all,  are  not  dried 
up,  except  in  seasons  of  extreme  drought :  but  in  tropical  coun- 
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tries  there  are  many  situations,  in  which  there  is  an  ample 
supply  both  of  food  and  water  for  Fish  daring  the  rainy  season ; 
but  a  complete  deficiency  of  both,  when  this  is  succeeded  by  the 
periodical  drought.  Such  receptacles  can  only  be  tenanted 
by  Fish,  which,  like  the  Anabas,  are  furnished  with  the 
peculiar  pharyngeal  apparatus  (Fig.  260)  for  keeping  the  gills 
moist ;  since,  when  one  pond  or  stream  is  dried  up,  they  can 
migrate  in  search  of  another.  In  the  course  of  these  journeys, 
they  climb  up  steep  banks,  and  even  trees ;  and  by  a  remark- 
able instinct,  they  seem  always  to  travel  towards  the  nearest 
water.  This  family  contains  a  considerable  number  of  genera, 
all  of  which  are  inhabitants  of  fresh-water ;  none  haye  been 
liitherto  found  except  in  the.  south-east  of  Asia  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  in  Southern  Africa. 

562.  This  family  is  succeeded  by  that  of  Muoilidjb,  or  the 
true  Mullets;  which  are  distinguished  by  several  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  structure.  Their  body  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
is  covered  with  large  scales ;  the  head  is  broad  and  flat,  and  is 
covered  with  large  angular  scaly  plates ;  and  the  stomach  is  fur- 
nished with  fleshy  walls,  giving  it  a  resemblance  to  the  gizzard 
of*  a  Bird.  The  Mullets  associate  in  large  shoals,  and  chiefly 
inhabit  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  they  are  often  seen  making 
high  leaps.  Theyfeed  upon  small  Crabs  and  other  Crustacea,  which 
they  swallow  entire ;  and  the  almost  total  want  of  teeth  is  com- 
pensated by  the  powerful  gizzard,  which  serves  to  grind  down 
their  food.  The  Grey  Mullet  is  one  of  those  fishes,  which, — 
habitually  living  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  the  salt  and 
firesh  waters  mix, — will  thrive  well  in  the  latter  alone. 

563.  We  may  next  mention  the  Blennidji,  or  Blennietj 
which  are  elongated  Fishes,  having  a  single  dorsal  fin,  almost 
entirely  supported  upon  simple  flexible  rays.  The  ventral  fins  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  pectorals,  and  have  only  two  or  three  rays  in 
each.  They  live  in  small  troops  near  the  coast ;  and  they  can  ex- 
ist for  some  time  without  water  (their  gill  openings  being  small), 
especially  if  kept  in  moist  grass.  Many  of  this  family  retain 
their  eggs  until  they  are  hatched  within  tiie  oviduct ;  so  that  the 
young  are  produced  alive,  fully  formed,  and  capable  of  subeistbg 


38        BismnoMi — akarbhicab. — ooitmx,  ok  aobibs. 
for  thenuelTes.    The  Arunrhicat,  or  Se»-Wolf^  most  be  referred 
to  this  bmily,  iJtIioagh  diffeting  firom  it  id  poaeesnng  no  Tentnl 
fins,  and  in  hart- 
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seven  feet,  and  ii  extremely  voradons  and  bold. 

ijissdaptedforactiTs  and  energetic  motion;  anditapower- 


fol  bite  makes  it  a  very  formidable  enemy.  It  often  enters  the 
fishermen's  nets,  for  the  pnrpose  of  plundering  them  of  the 
entangled  fish  ;  and  when  the  fishermen  attack  it,  and  it  cannot 
dart  throngh  the  net,  it  fighta  like  a  Lion.  On  the  east  coast  <f 
Sootlaad  it  is  not  an  nnfiivquent  Tisitor;  and  its  appeanmce  and 
habits  caose  it  to  be  regarded  with  great  dislike ;  neverthelesB 
its  fieeh  is  wholesome  and  palatable.  It  is  understood  to  prey 
indiscriminately  npon  Fishes,  Crustacea,  and  shelled  HoUosca;  its 
jaws  and  teeth  bemg  capable  of  breaking  the  hardest  shelL  In 
the  family  Oobids,  or  Gobiet,  we  find  the  same  umple  flexible 
raye  in  the  dorsal  fin,  as  in  the  preceding  group ;  but  the  ventral 
fins  are  nnited  beneath  the  cheat,  forming  a  sort  of  conical 
sacko',  which  the  Fish  seem  to  use  for  the  pnrpc«e  of  oocaaonally 
attadiing  tiiemselvee  to  solid  bodies.    They  Uve,  like  the  Blen- 
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nies,  neur  the  shore,  and  prefer  a  clayey  bottom,  in  which  they 
excayate  canals,  wherein  they  pass  the  winter.  In  spring,  they 
prepare  a  sort  of  nest,  with  sea-weed ;  in  which  the  young  (often 
produced  alire,  as  in  the  Blennies)  are  protected;  and  the 
parents  exert  themselves  considerably  to  bring  them  food  and  to 
defend  them  from  their  enemies.  Seyeral  species  of  €h>by  exist 
in  the  European  seas ;  but  none  of  them  are  of  much  size,  or  of 
any  direct  value  to  Man.  In  other  seas  numerous  genera  exist, 
more  or  less  allied  to  the  Gobies  of  our  own  coasts. 

564.  There  are  certain  spiny-finned  Fishes,  in  which  the 
carpal  bones  are  so  elongated,  as  to  form  a  sort  of  arm  or  wrist, 
to  the  extremity  of  which  the  pectoral  fin  is  articulated.  This 
conformation  (an  approadi  to  which  is  seen  among  some  of  the 
Oobies)  gives  to  the  Fishes  which  possess  it  a  very  strange 
appearance ;  and  enables  them,  in  some  instances,  to  leap  up 
suddenly  in  the  water,  and  seize  the  prey  which  they  observe 
above  them ;  in  other  cases  to  leap  over  the  mud,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Frogs.  From  the  very  peculiar  genus 
LophhUf  or  Fishing  Frog^  in  which  this  character  is  combined 
with  some  others  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  the  family 
may  be  designated  as  that  of  Lophiadje,  or  Anglers,  The  com- 
mon Angler  of  our  own  coasts  has  an  enormous  flattened  head, 
which  constitutes  the  chief  bulk  of  the  Fish ;  and  a  tail  so  com* 
pressed  on  each  side,  that  the  creature  seems  composed  of  little 
else  than  head  and  tail.  On  the  former,  in  front  of  the  eyes, 
are  two  long  rays  or  filaments  of  a  homy  substance ;  and  there 
are  also  four  others  of  a  similar  nature,  but  shorter,  on  the  head. 
The  mouth  also  is  furnished  with  numerous  worm-like  appen- 
dages ;  which  seem  to  represent  the  tentacula  or  prolonged  lips 
of  many  Invertebrated  animals.  This  animal  is  described  as 
concealing  itself  amongst  marine  plants,  or  behind  hillocks  of 
sand,  rocks  and  stones;  when  it  opens  its  great  mouth  and 
attracts  smaU  fishes  as  they  swim  past,  by  giving  a  wriggling 
motion  to  the  appendages  just  mentioned,  which  causes  them  to 
mistake  these  for  worms ;  so  that,  in  attempting  to  seize  them, 
they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  subtle  and  voracious  enemy, 
bong    speedily  engulfed  between   its  enormous  jaws.     The 
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hideous  appearance  of  its  monstrous  and  constantly-open  month, 
well  armed  with  teeth,  has  gained  for  the  Angler  the  ynlgar 
name  of  Sea  Devil.  There  are  few  parts  of  the  British  shores 
where  it  is  not  to  he  occasionally  met  with ;  and  when  captured 
in  nets  along  with  other  fishes,  it  speedily  begins  to  swaUow  its 
companions.  On  some  coasts  it  is  sought  for,  on  account  of  the 
live  fish  in  its  stomach.  In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  Dublin,  there  is  a  skeleton  of  an  Angler,  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  length,  in  the  stomach  of  which  is  the  skeleton  of 
a  Cod,  two  feet  long, — ^in  whose  stomach  again  are  contained 
the  skeletons  of  two  Whitings  of  the  ordinary  size, — and  in  the 
stomach  of  each  Whiting  there  lay,  when  it  was  first  examined, 
numerous  half-digested  little  fishes,  which  were,  however,  too 
small  and  broken-down  to  admit  of  preservation.  The  Frog- 
fish,  with  all  these  contents,  had  been  taken  by  the  fishermen, 
and  offered  for  sale  in  the  market  as  an  article  of  food,  without 
any  reference  at  all  to  the  size  of  its  stomach,  which  was  not  at 
all  unusual.  The  contained  fishes  must  have  been  all  swaUowed 
on  the  morning  on  which  the  Angler  was  taken ;  as  they  were 
aU,  with  the  exception  of  the  smallest,  equally  firesh  and  undi* 
gested. — The  Chironeetes^  or  Hand-fish,  bears  a  strong  resem* 
blance  to  the  common  Angler  in  its  structure  and  habits ;  but 
its  fins  are  still  more  capable  of  motion,  enabling  it  to  walk 
along  the  ground  almost  in  the  manner  of  quadrupeds, — the 
ventral  fins,  however,  in  consequence  of  their  adyanced  position, 
serving  as  the  fore-legs,  and  the  pectoral  fins  performing  the 
office  of  hind-legs.  In  some  of  the  muddy  estuaries  of  the  north 
coast  of  Australia,  from  which  the  tide  ebbs  far  back  in  the  dry 
season,  these  Frog-fishes  are  abundant,  and  capable  of  taking 
such  vigorous  leaps,  that  those  who  have  visited  these  places 
have,  at  first  sight,  mistaken  them  for  birds.  Their  gill  open- 
ings are  very  small ;  and  they  can  live  out  of  the  water  for  two 
or  three  days.  They  have  the  faculty  of  inflating  their  large 
stomachs  with  air,  so  as  to  give  themselves  the  form  of  a  bal- 
loon,— ^in  this  respect  corresponding  with  the  Diodon. 

565.    The  Labrida,   Wrasse  or  Rock-fish  family,  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  thick  fleshy  lips ;  their  jaws  are  armed  with 
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large  teeth,  and  their  colonrB  are  for  the  most  part  yeiy  brilliant. 
Several  species  are  found  upon  onr  own  coasts,  but  they  are  not 
in  much  repute,  and  are  known  among  the  fishermen  hj  the 
name  of  ^*  Old  Wives  of  the  Sea."  They  chiefly  frequent  rocky 
shores,  as  their  name  implies. — ^This  family  also  includes  the 
remarkable  genus  Scartu  or  Parrot-fish ;  which  is  furnished  with 
large  convex  rounded  jaws,  and  these  are  covered  with  hard, 
scale-like  teeth,  which  succeed  each  other  from  the  rear  to  the 
front  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  bases  of  the  newest  form  a 
cutting  edge.  Numerous  species  of  these  fish  inhabit  tropical 
seas ;  many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  their 
colours,  whence,  perhaps,  their  ordinary  name  has  been  derived* 
These  Fishes  appear  destined  to  restrain  the  extension  of  the 
stony  Corals,  on  the  newest  layers  of  which  they  are  enabled, 
by  the  immense  strength  of  their  jaws  and  teeth,  to  browse 
without  difficulty,— digesting  the  animal  matter  it  contains, 
and  setting  free  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  chalky  state. 

566.  The  last  family  of  Acanthopterygii  is  that  of  Fistu- 
LARiDJE,  or  pipe'tnouthed  Fishes;  so  named  from  the  curious 
conformation  of  the  head,  which  is  furmshed  with  a  long  tube 
projecting  forwards,  and  having  the  mouth  with  its  jaws  at  the 
extremity  of  this.  »  There  is  no  other  point,  however,  in  regard 
to  which  they  demand  peculiar  notice. 
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567.  The  CTPRiNiDiB,  or  Carp  tribe,  constitute  the  first 
fiimily  of  this  order;  they  are  characterised  by  their  small 
mouth,  and  by  their  feeble  and  generally  toothless  jaws ;  but  they 
have  the  pharynx  strongly  toothed,  which  compensates  in  some 
degree  for  the  feeble  armature  of  the  jaws.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  fresh-water  fishes,  and  live  on  aquatic  plants.  These 
are  masticated  in  the  pharynx,  which  is  a  powerful  instrument 
of  reduction,  being  furnished  with  strong  muscles,  that  bruise 
the  food  between  its  teeth  and  a  stony  disc  fixed  at  the  base 
of  the  skull.     The  common  Carp  was  not  originally  a  native  of 
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thia  cotintry,  bni  wm  introdnoed  from  the  South  of  Europe  ;  it 
thriyes  very  well,  howeYer,  in  the  mort  alow-running  ptria  of 
men,  and  atill  bettor  in  ponds,  someUraes  attaining  the  length 
of  four  fe6t.  The  beautiful  little  Gold  and  Silvtr  FM,  belong 
to  a  email  species  of  Carp,  which  is  very  much  digpoaed  to  pass 
into  varieties  Nearly  allied  to  these  are  the  Barbd,  which 
sometimes    at- 


eet  adrift  in  the  water  the  minute  animals  imbedded  in  it,  and 
thus  to  attract  the  small  fishes  on  which  it  is  ttsetf  supported. 
The  Gudgxm,  Tmek,  Bream,  Roach,  BUak,  MinnOK,  and  many 
other  well-known  pond  and  river-fishes,  belong  to  this  fomily  ; 
as  do  also  the  Loach,  which  habitually  buries  itself  in  mud  when 
the  weather  is  cold  ;  and  the  Anabt^,  which  is  remarkable  for 
being  apparently  possessed  of  four  eyes.  This  is  not,  however, 
really  the  case  ;  for  although  the  cornea  and  iris  are  dirided  by 
transverse  bands,  so  that  there  are  two  pupili  on  each  ride 
(Amim.  Physiol.  J  533),  yet  the  other  parts  of  the  eye  are 
single.  The  female  of  this  species  brings  forth  her  young  alive, 
in  a  state  of  considerable  advancement. 

568.     The  family  Esocida,  or  PUce  tribe,  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  preceding  ;  but  differs  in  having  the  jaws  and  palate  usually 
beset  with  teeth,  and  in  the 
-^^^^      voracity  of  the  fishes  which 


^^^ 


— t 


"^^~'^;^  it  includes.  Many  of  these 
are  inhabitants  of  fresh 
waters ;  others  occorionally 


ascend  rivers  ;  whilst  others  again  are  confined  to  the  sea.    The 
common  Pike  is  well  known  as  being  one  of  the  most  voraciona 
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and  deetractiye  of  all  the  smaUer  fiahes.  Mr.  Jeaae  meniioiia, 
that  eight  Pike,  of  about  5  lbs.  weight  each,  conaomed  nearly 
eight  hundred  Gudgeons  in  three  weeks ;  and  that  one  of  these 
doToured  five  Roach,  each  about  four  inches  in  length,  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  Pike  not  only  makes  haToo  among 
other  fish,  but  will  deyour  firogs,  water-rats,  field-mice,  and  the 
smaller  aquatic  birds ;  and  instances  are  on  record,  in  which 
it  has  even  attacked  Man.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  sometimes 
attains  the  weight  of  more  than  30  lbs.  It  is  a  yeiy  long-lived 
fiah^-^haying  been  known  to  attain  the  age  of  90  years,-— 
and  haying  in  one  instance  (there  is  reason  to  believe)  lived  to 
the  patriarchal  age  of  267  years,  and  attained  the  length  of  nine- 
teen feet. — ^The  Gar-JUhy  or  Sea-Pik&y  has  a  much  more  elon- 
gated mouth,  which  is  not  so  well  furnished  with  teeth.  It  is 
quick  and  active  in  the  water;  swimming  with  considerable 
rapidity  near  the  surface,  and  leaping  and  gambolling  as  if  in  the 
exuberance  of  vivacity.  This  fish  comes  in  shoals  to  the  south- 
em  coast  of  Britain,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May ;  and  firom 
its  appearing  a  short  time  before  the  Mackarel,  it  is  termed  by 
the  fishermen  the  Mackarel-guide.  It  is  not  in  much  esteem  as 
an  article  of  food.— To  this  group  also  belongs  the  Eaocehu^ 
best  known  as  the  Flyin^fiJi;  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
enormous  deyelopment  of  its  pectoral  fins,  and  for  its  power  of 
sustaining  itself  upon  them  out  of  water.  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  term  Flywg-JUh  has  been  applied  to  this 
genus,  in  common  with  the  Flying  Gurnard  (§  555) ;  and  that, 
although  really  so  difierent,  they  haye  been  continually  con- 
founded together  in  the  accounts  of  yoyagers.  The  term  Flying- 
fish  ought  to  be  restricted  to  the  Ezocetus ;  which  is  the  one 
that  best  deserves  it.  Various  species  exist  in  different  parts  of 
the  seas  of  warm  latitudes ;  and  our  own  coast  has  been  occa- 
sionally visited  by  them.  As  elsewhere  stated  (Anim.  Phtsiol. 
§  667),  their  flight  through  the  air  seems  entirely  to  depend 
upon  the  impulse  they  receive  from  the  stroke  of  their  fins  upon 
the  water,  at  the  moment  of  quitting  it.  They  are  to  a  certain 
degree  9uppcrUd  by  their  wing-like  fins,  while  sailing  through 
the  air ;  but  they  do  not  seem  able  to  raise  or  to  propel  them- 
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selyes  by  Btriking  tbem  against  it.  The  most  usual  height  of 
their  flight  is  firom  two  to  three  feet ;  but  they  have  occasionally 
been  known  to  spring  to  a  height  of  fifteen  or  even  twenty  feet. 
The  utmost  length  of  their  flight  seems  to  be  between  two  and 
three  hundred  feet ;  and  its  extreme  duration  about  thirty  seconds. 
Few  spectacles  are  more  beautiful,  than  the  sudden  rise  of  a  shoal 
of  Flying-fish  from  the  gently-undulating  surface  of  the  tropical 
ocean,— ^their  scaly  surface  and  extended  fins  glistening  in  the 
bright  sunshine  with  all  the  varied  hues  of  the  rainbow, — and  the 
graceful  curves  in  which  they  move  at  last  terminated  by  a  return 
to  their  native  element,  from  which  they  presently  again  spring 
up  with  renewed  vigour.  These  airy  excursions  are  commonly 
regarded  as  occasioned  by  the  pursuit  of  Dorados,  Bonitos,  and 
other  fishes  of  prey ;  but  this  is  probably  by  no  means  the  case, 
for  the  Flying-fish  seem  fi^uently  to  rise  from  the  water  for  the 
mere  sake  of  exercising,  with  pleasure  to  themselves,  those  powers 
of  movement  with  which  they  are  endowed, — just  as  we  see 
other  fishes  gambolling  about  in  their  usual  medium.  Whilst  in 
the  air^  they  are  often  seized  upon  by  the  long- winged  sea-birds. 

569.  The  next  fiimily,  SiLURiDiB,  or  Silure  tribe,  is  distin- 
tingnished  by  the  want  of  scales,  having  only  a  naked  skin,  in 
which  large  bony  plates  are  frequently  imbedded.  Many  of 
them  have  the  adipose  or  fatty  second  dorsal  fin,  which  is  a  pro- 
minent character  of  the  next  family.  The  species  included  in 
this  group  are  mostly  river-fish,  of  considerable  size,  inhabiting 
warm  climates.  Many  of  them  have  the  first  ray  of  the  pectoral 
fin  very  strong  and  bony ;  and  the  fish  can,  at  pleasure,  lay  it 
flat  on  the  body,  or  keep  it  fixed  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  in 
which  case  it  becomes  a  formidable  weapon,  capable  of  inflicting 
very  troublesome  wounds.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  these  wounds  are  venomous. — The  Malap^ 
terurtUj  remarkable  for  its  electrical  powers,  has  been  already 
noticed  (§  543). 

570.  The  two  remaining  groups  of  this  order  are  of  great 
importance  to  Man,  from  the  large  supply  of  wholesome  and 
palatable  food  which  they  yield.  The  first  of  these  is  the  family 
SALMORiDiB,  or  Solmon  and  Tr(nU  tribe ;  which  is  characterised 
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by  having  all  the  rays  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  soft  or  jointed; 
and  the  second  dorsal  entirely  adipose,  being  merely  a  fold  of  skin 
inclosing  fat.  The  species  of  this  family  are  at  once  distin- 
guished from  the  Silarid89,  by  having  the  body  covered  with 
scales ;  they  are  generally  very  muscular,  and  possessed  of  great 
strength  ;  and  they  are  voracious  in  their  habits,  feeding  rather 
upon  Insects,  small  Crustacea,  &c.,  than  upon  other  Fbhes. 
The  different  subdivisions  of  the  group  vary  considerably  in 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  fins,  and  the  degree  in  which  the 
mouth  is  armed  with  teeth.  Most  of  them  frequent  the  estuaries 
of  rivers,  and  ascend  the  stream  at  regular  periods  to  deposit 
their  spawn  in  its  higher  parts ;  and  it  has  been  ascertamed  that 
the  same  fish  and  their  descendants  resort  in  successive  years  to 
one  particular  locality.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  family 
are  clouded  with  transverse  dusky  patches  when  very  young,  and 
undergo  considerable  changes  in  their  livery  before  they  arrive  at 
their  full  growth.  Hence  there  is  much  difficulty  in  determining 
their  species;  which  is  increased  by  the  circumstance^  that  the 
male,  in  many  instances,  appears  to  be  capable  of  propagation  long 
before  arriving  at  its  full  growth.  The  Salnwn  of  our  own 
rivers  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  whole  family  ;  but  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  eagerness  with  which  it  is  pursued  by  fishermen, 
it  does  not  oftcsi  attain  its  full  size  in  this  country.  Enor- 
mous specimens,  however,  are  now  and  then  captured ;  a  weight 
of  40  lbs.  does  not  seem  very  uncommon ;  and  in  1821,  a  speci- 
men was  exhibited  in  London,  weighing  83  lbs.  The  usual  time 
at  which  the  Salmon  leaves  the  sea,  is  the  autumn ;  it  remains 
in  the  rivers  during  the  winter ;  and  returns  to  the  sea,  after 
having  deposited  ^e  spawn,  in  the  spring.  The  young  fry, 
termed  Smalts,  are  carried  down  to  the  sea  in  the  months  of 
Apnl  and  May.  In  some  rivers,  however,  they  do  not  make 
their  ascent  until  the  winter ;  and  in  others  they  even  delay  it 
until  the  spring.  These  variations  appear  to  depend  upon 
differences  of  temperature  in  the  rivers  themselves ;  since,  when 
these  are  very  cold,  the  fish  avoid  passing  the  winter  in  them. 
Before  depositing  its  spawn,  the  Salmon  makes  a  furrow  with 
its  nose  in  the  gravelly  bed  of  the  river ;  and  its  eggs,  when 
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deposited  in  this,  are  curefiillr  covered  up.  The  common  Trout  is 
entirely  a  fresh- water  fish,  delighting  in  riyen  which  have  a 
rapid  current,  and  abounding  also  in  many  stream-fed  lakes ;  it 
lurks  during  the  day  in  the  deep  pools,  under  the  shadow  of  large 
stones,  or  under  precipitous  banks ;  and  becomes  active  towards 
evening,  when  it  begins  eagerly  to  pursue  its  prey,  which  seems 
to  consist  especially  of  Insects  and  aquatic  LarvsB,  and  of  small 
Crustacea, — but  also  of  small  fishes,  and  the  ova  of  the  larger 
ones*— The  Char  is  considered  as  having  the  most  delicate 
flavour  of  any  of  the  fishes  of  this  fomily ;  it  is  a  lake  fish,  and 
is  not  very  common  in  this  country .^-The  SmeU  resembles  the 
Salmon  in  its  habits,  but  is  much  smaller ;  it  has  been  found, 
however,  to  thrive  very  well  when  confined  to  firesh  water. — 
Several  other  genera  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  some  of 
them  approach  other  families  in  their  general  structure,  and  are 
exclusively  marine  in  their  habits. 

571.  The  only  remaining  family  of  this  order  is  that  of  Clupbi- 
DiE,  or  Herringiy  and  their  allies.  These  have  a  scaly  body  like  the 
Salmon's,  but  no  adipose  dorsal  fin ;  and  there  is  also  a  differ- 
ence in  the  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  jaws.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  marine  fishes ;  only  a  few  species,  as  the  Shad 
and  White  Bait,  ascending  rivers  periodically  like  the  Salmon. 
The  habits  of  the  common  Herring^  in  regard  to  its  reputed 
migrations,  have  been  already  noticed  (§  546) ;  notwithstanding 
the  very  circumstantial  account  given  by  Pennant,  and  copied 
by  later  authors,  it  seems  now  to  be  well  established  that  the 
only  migration  of  the  Herring  is  from  the  deep  seas  to  the  shores 
at  the  spawning  season,  and  firom  the  shores  to  the  deep  seas 
when  this  is  over.  It  is  a  curious  and  perplexing  circumstance, 
that  the  shoals  of  Herrings  do  not  continue  to  resort  to  the  same 
localities ;  but  that  they  will  leave  some  parts  of  the  coast  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  visit  with  regularity,  and  will  make 
their  appearance  on  others  which  they  had  not  previously  fre- 
quented. Their  food  consists  of  small  Crustacea  and  Fishes ; 
and  it  appears  that  they  do  not  spare  the  young  of  their  own 
race,  five  small  herrings  having  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  a 
large  female.     They  usually  swim  near  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
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and,  like  other  fishes  whose  habit  is  the  same,  their  gill-openings 
are  laige,  their  respimtion  considerable  in  amonnt,  their  muscular 
energy  great,  and  their  demand  for  oxygen  so  constant,  that, 
when  taken  out  of  the  water,  they  speedily  die.  The  Pilchard^ 
Sprat^  Shad^  White-BaUy  Sardine^  and  Anchovy^  are  all  more  or 
less  closely  allied  to  the  Herring, — the  last  departing  firom  it 
most  widely.  The  range  of  the  Pilchard,  which  abounds  on 
the  Cornish  coast,  is  more  southern  than  that  of  the  Herring ; 
and  the  Anchoyy  and  Sardine  replace  the  Herring  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, where 
it  is  unknown. 
The  importance  of 
the  Herring  and 
„    ^,    ^  Pilchard    Fisher- 

Pie.  276.— AwcHOVY. 

les  IS  yery  great. 
Some  notion  of  it  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  nearly 
500,000  barrels  of  herrings  only  haye  been  cured  in  one  year ;  of 
which  more  than  half  were  exported.  The  number  of  persons  to 
whom  this  Fishery  giyes  employment  in  yarious  ways,  must,  there- 
fore, be  yery  considerable,  though  it  cannot  be  exactly  estimated ; 
and  the  yalue  of  the  product  as  an  article  of  export  trade  is  yery 
important.  The  total  nimiber  of  persons  directly  employed  in 
the  Cod  and  Herring  fisheries  of  Britain,  as  Fishermen,  Coopers, 
Curers,  &0.,  was  nearly  87|000  in  the  year  1836.  Of  the  extent 
of  the  Pilchard  fishery  some  idea  may  be  formed  firom  the  fact, 
that  about  12,000,000  of  these  fish  haye  been  sold  for  home 
consumption  alone  in  a  single  year ;  and  it  is  said  that  more 
than  this  number  haye  been  brought  into  one  port  in  a  single 
day.  The  principal  centre  of  the  Herring  fishery  is  at  Yarmouth 
in  Norfolk ;  that  of  the  Pilchard  fishery  is  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Land's  End. 

572.  With  the  preceding  order  is  arranged  by  Cnyier  the 
LepidoiUua  or  Bcny  Pike,  which  has  many  of  the  characters  of 
the  Pike,  with  the  structure  of  the  head  of  the  Herring.  It 
difiers  firom  both  these,  howeyer,  in  haying  the  body  coyered 
with  a  case  composed  of  dense  bony  square  scales ;  which  are  so 
fitted  together  as  to  form  a  most  complete  armour.     An  in- 
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creased  knowledge  of  its  internal  stractore,  howeyer,  and  of  the 
fossil  species  most  nearly  allied  to  it  (which  are  yerj  nameroos 
in  the  older  rocks),  has  led  to  a  yery  different  position  being 
assigned  to  it.  Its  skeleton  differs  in  many  particulars  from 
that  of  ordinary  Fishes,  and  presents  seyeral  points  of  resemblance 
to  Reptiles ;  and  this  approximation  is  equally  remarkable  in 
the  stractore  of  the  respiratory  apparatus, — ^the  air-bladder  being 
double,  and  communicating  with  the  oesophagus  by  a  regular 
trachea  or  wind-pipe,  furnished  with  a  glottis  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity, so  as  to  be  nearly  as  complete  as  the  lungs  of  the 
Siren*  In  regard  to  the  order  of  Sauraid  fishes,  of  which  this  is 
nearly  the  only  genus  at  present  remaining,  but  which  was 
once  the  predominant  group  of  Fishes,  more  will  be  said 
hereafter  (§  582).  The  Lepidosteus  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
riyers  and  lakes  of  America,  most  of  the  species  being  restricted 
to  its  wanner  parts* 
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573.  The  Fishes  of  this  order,  from  the  position  of  their  fins^ 
haye  greater  &cility  of  ascending  and  descending,  than  the  ab- 
dominal fishes ;  and  the  range  of  depth  inhabited  by  the  same 
animal  is  consequently  greater,— except  where,  as  in  the  Flat- 
fish, there  is  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  a  residence  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  The  first  family  is  that  of  the  Oadida,  or  the  Cod 
tribe ;  which  haye  a  long  body,  rather  slender,  and  coyered  with 
soft  scales, — ^the  head,  howeyer,  being  naked.  They  liye  for  the 
most  part  in  the  seas  of  cold  or  temperate  climates ;  and  from 
their  size  and  their  tendency  to  congregate  in  particular  localities, 
as  well  as  from  the  wholesomeness  and  good  flayour  of  their  flesh, 
they  are  probably  more  important  to  Man  than  any  other  fSunily 
of  Fish.  The  Cod  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  sends 
ayast  supply  to  almost  eyery  part  of  the  world ;  and  the  amount 
caught  on  the  British  shores  also  is  yery  connderable.  The 
appearance  and  quality  of  the  fish  yary  considerably  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  taken.     Its  repro- 
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dnctiye  powers  are  enormous ;  the  roe  of  a  single  female 
having  been  estimated  to  contain  nine  millions  of  eggs.  Nearly 
allied  to  the  Cod,  are  the  Haddock^  WhUingy  Hake^  Ling^  Rock- 
ling,  Codtt-JUhf  and  others.  The  first  of  these  is  considered  as 
the  most  delicate  of  the  whole  family,  when  firesh  ;  but  it  does 
not  take  salt  well ;  and  for  preservation,  the  Cod  and  Ling  excel 
the  rest. 

574.  The  second  family  of  this  order  consists  of  the  Pleuro- 
NECTiDiE,  or  FUa^JUh,  These  present  several  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities of  structure  ;  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  not  only 
from  all  other  Fishes,  but  even  from  all  other  Yertebrated  animals. 
Their  body  is  extremely  compressed,  or  flattened  at  the  sidet ; 
the  animal,  however,  does  not  habitually  swim  with  these  sides 
erect  in  the  water,  but  usually  lies  flat  on  the  bottom,  one  side 
being  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  other  being  directed  upwards. 
The  lower  side  is  generally  white,  whilst  the  upper  is  brown ; 
and  the  former  is  commonly  (but  erroneously)  regarded  as  the 
belly  of  the  fish,  and  the  latter  as  its  back.  The  dark  colour  of 
the  upper  surDace  harmonises  with  that  of  the  bed  on  which  the 
fish  lie ;  so  as  to  enable  them  to  conceal  themselves  from  their 
foes,  or  to  watch  for  their  prey,  without  being  themselves  ob- 
served. Individuals  are  occasionally  met  with,  in  which  both 
sides  are  coloured  alike ;  these  are  said  to  be  ^'  Doubles."  It  is 
usually  the  coloured  side  which  is  doubled ;  though  it  is  occa- 
sionally the  white  one.  By  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
head,  both  the  eyes  are  brought  round  to  the  light  side,  so  as  to 
look  upwards,  when  the  fish  is  lying  on  the  bottom  ;  this  change 
may  be  designated  as  a  sort  of  twisting-round  ;  but  it  also  in- 
volves an  unequal  development  of  the  bones  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  head,  which  shows  itself  in  the  month.  Of  the  pectoral  fins, 
too,  one  is  usually  larger  than  the  other.  The  dorsal  fin  is  con- 
tinued along  the  whole  of  the  ridge  of  the  back,  from  the  head 
to  the  tail ;  and  the  anal  fin  usually  forms  a  like  continuous  ex- 
pansion below,  sometimes  uniting  with  the  ventral  fins.  These 
fishes  have  no  air-bladder,  and  they  seem  to  have  little  power  of 
rising  from  the  bottom.  When  disturbed,  they  will  raise  them- 
selves into  a  vertical  position,  so  as  to  show  their  white  sides ;  and 
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they  then  dart  along  with  great  npidity  ;  bat  tbejr  eoon  retnra 
to  their  usual  posture,  and  glide  along  with  a  sort  of  undolating 
motion,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  bottom.  The  Flat-fishes 
aie  very  tenacious  of  life ;  Mid  the  flesh  of  all  of  them  is  very 
palatable.  That  of  the  Turhot  is  conmdered  as  the  most  delicate 
affi>rded  hy  any  marine  fish.  Although  most  of  the  species 
aie  exclusively  marine,  yet  the  Flounder  and  some  others 
oocadonally  aacend  riTers,  and  thrive  in  brackisb,  or  even  in 
quite  fresh  water.  The  Plaice, 
Flounder,  Turbot,  Dal,  Flukt, 
Brill,  Sole,  and  other  well 
known  fisli  of  this  family,  are 
elosely  allied  to  each  other, 
both  in  stmcture  and  hftbits ; 
and  they  are  all  inhabitants 
of  British  seas.  The  Halibut, 
Fio.  st;.— Puici.  also    an     inhabitant    of    the 

Northern  seas,  is  larger  than 
any  one  of  time,  attaiuing  a  length  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  a 
weight  of  300  or  400  lbs.  Its  flesh  is  rather  coarse  and  dry,  hut 
it  admits  of  being  salted.  In  some  of  the  Mediterranean  species, 
the  eyes  look  towaids  the  left  side,  instead  of  towards  the  right  ; 
the  latter,  though  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  family,  is  sometimes 
departed  from  in  other  species ;  the  individuals  that  exhibit  the 
unusual  formation,  being  said  to  he  "  reversed.''  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  Fisheries,  of  which 
this  family  is  the  object,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Dutch 
draw  about  80,000/.  per  annum,  for  the  supply  of  Turbot  alone 
to  the  London  market ;  and  it  is  estimated  that,  of  the  whole 
quantity  brought  to  Billingsgate,  the  Dutch  is  not  more  than 
one-fourth. 

575.  The  third  and  lost  family  of  the  second  division  of  Soft- 
rayed  fishes,  is  but  a  small  one  ;  and  consists  of  a  group  which 
is  characterised  by  the  union  of  the  ventral  fins  into  a  sort  of 
sucker,  or  disc,  that  enables  them  to  form  a  strong  adhesion  to 
rocks  and  other  bard  substances.  Id-  this  manner  they  con 
remain  and  find   their  food,  in  situations  where  every  otiiet 
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species  of  fish  would  be  swept  away  by  the  current.  From  this 
curious  conformation,  they  have  received  the  name  of  Discoboli. 
Their  skin  is  slimy  and  naked,  or  with  hard  grains  imbedded 
in  it.  Their  pectoral  fins  are  large ;  and  they  swim  with  great 
vivacity  in  shallow  water,  and  near  coasts.  Several  species  of 
this  family,  most  of  them  small,  are  found  on  the  south  and  west 
coasts  of  England.  One  of  the  largest  is  known  as  the  Lump- 
JUh  ;  this  is  found  as  far  northwards  as  the  margin  of  the  Polar 
ice,  and  is  a  palatable  article  of  food ;  its  name  is  derived  from 
the  clumsiness  of  its  form,  its  height  being  about  half  its  length, 
and  its  thickness  about  half  its  height.  The  Remora^  or  Suck- 
ing-fish^  (§  529),  is  placed  by  Cuvier  in  this  family,  although 
its  disc,  or  sucker,  is  so  entirely  different  in  its  position ;  but 
he  remarks,  that  it  might  be  placed  by  itself,  as  the  type  of  a 
distinct  family. 
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576.  The  fishes  in  which  the  ventral  fins  are  always  wanting, 
form  but  a  single  natural  family ;  MuR^NiDiB,  or  the  Ed  tribe. 
These  are  at  once  known  by  their  long,  slender,  snake-like 
bodies,  covered  with  a  soft  skin,  and  having  the  scales  very 
minute,  and  often  almost  invisible.  The  gill-orifices  are  very 
small,  and  are  prolonged  far  back,  po  that  a  sort  of  long  passage 
is  formed  from  the  branchial  chamber  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 
In  this  manner  the  gills  are  so  much  sheltered,  that  the  fish  can 
remain  out  of  the  water  for  a  considerable  time,  vdthout  those 
organs  being  rendered  unfit  (by  becoming  dry),  to  carry  on  the 
respiration.  Of  course,  the  access  of  water  to  the  gills  cannot 
at  any  time  be  so  free,  as  it  is  in  fishes  with  large  gill-openings ; 
and  their  respiration  may  be  habitually  less.  It  is  in  animals 
with  a  feeble  respiration,  as  has  been  already  remarked  in  the 
case  of  Reptiles,  that  we  find  the  greatest  tenacity  of  life ;  and 
every  one  knows  the  difficulty  with  which  the  Eel  is  killed-^the 
most  cruel  injuries  being  sustained  by  it  without  the  loss  of  its 
vitality.     The  ordinary  Eels,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
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inhabit  ponds,  rivers,  and  the  brackish  water  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers.  In  the  autumn  they  make  their  way  to  the  sea  in  vast 
numbers;  for  the  purpose,  it  is  believed,  of  depositing  their 
spavm.  Myriads  of  minute  Elels,  three  or  four  inches  long,  are 
seen  in  the  spring,  making  their  way  up  rivers,  and  dispersing 
into  the  tributary  streams  as  they  proceed ;  but  whether  the 
parent  Eels  thus  return  is  uncertain.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Eels  which  inhabit  inland  lakes  and  ponds,  whence  they  cannot 
escape  to  the  sea,  are  able  to  breed  without  this  migration  ;  but 
it  appears  that  their  season  is  somewhat  later,  the  water  in  such 
situations  being  colder  than  that  of  the  sea  in  the  early  spring. 
Elels  frequently  quit  the  water,  in  warm,  damp  nights,  and 
wander  over  the  grass ;  either  in  quest  of  worms,  frogs,  or  other 
food ;  or  in  order  to  change  their  locality. — Many  of  this  family 
are  chiefly  marine ;  though  they  occasionally  stray  into  the 
mouths  of  rivers :  this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  Conger^ 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  whole  order,  sometimes  mea- 
suring six  feet  in  length,  and  being  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg. — 
The  OphituruBy  or  Sfutke  Ed  (so  called  from  its  strong  resem- 
blance to  a  serpent)  of  the  Mediterranean,  attains  the  same 
length,  but  is  not  so  thick.  In  the  genus  Murama,  and  its  allies, 
the  pectoral  as  well  as  the  ventral  fins  are  wanting ;  and  the  gill- 
openings  are  extremely  small.  This,  too,  is  a  Mediterranean  fish ; 
it  was  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  who  kept  it  carefully  in 
ponds ;  and  there  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  cruel  master,  who 
caused  his  offending  slaves  to  be  flung  alive  into  the  ponds,  to 
feed  the  MurienSB.  The  common  species  grows  to  the  length  of 
three  feet  or  more ;  its  surface  is  mottled  brown  and  yellow ;  and 
it  is  very  voracious  and  ugly.  In  some  of  the  genera  nearly  allied 
to  this,  the  gill-passages  unite,  so  as  to  open  externally  by  a 
single  orifice  on  the  under  side  of  the  neck ;  and  in  several  of 
these,  we  find  the  air-bladder  almost  as  completely  presenting 
the  characters  of  a  rudimentary  lung,  as  in  the  Sauroid  Fishes 
(§  588). 

577.  The  Gymnoti,  or  Electric  Eeli  (§  540),  and  their  allies, 
have  been  separated  from  the  preceding  family  by  some  natu- 
ralists, on  account  of  the  less  complete  inclosure  of  the  gill-covers 
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by  tbe  skin,  and  of  the  absence  of  the  dorsal  fin  (Fig.  262).  It 
is  to  the  true  Gymnotns,  that  the  electric  power  is  confined ;  and 
the  gronp  includes  several  other  genera,  of  which  some  belong  to 
the  British  seas.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  LeptocephcUtUy 
or  Morris^  which  is  a  small  riband-shaped  fish,  with  a  body  so 
thin  and  transparent  that  its  internal  structure  can  be  seen  with- 
out dissection ;  it  lurks  among  sea- weeds,  and  is  very  lively  in 
its  motions.  The  Amnodytet^  or  LaunceSy — one  of  which  is  known 
to  fishermen  by  the  name  of  the  Sand -Eel,  and  another  as  the 
Sand-Launce, — are  remarkable  for  their  habit  of  burrowing  in 
the  sand,  in  which  they  find  the  worms  that  constitute  their  chief 
food.  They  become  in  their  turn  the  prey  of  the  Salmon ;  to 
whose  support,  whilst  they  are  in  the  estuaries  of  rivers,  the 
Launces  are  believed  to  contribute  largely. 


Order  V.— LOPHOBRANCHII. 

578.  Tliis  order  consists  of  a  small  group,  which  is  separated 
from  all  other  Osseous  Fishes  by  the  structure  of  the  giUs ;  which, 
instead  of  hanging  from  the  branchial  arches  in  fringes  of  parallel 
fibres,  disposed  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  are  set  upon  them  in 
small  round  tufts,  arranged  in  pairs.  From  this  peculiar  con- 
formation, the  name  of  the  order,  which  signifies  tuft-giUed^  is 
derived.  The  gills  are  defended  by  a  large  operculum,  which  is 
attached  by  a  membraneus  covering  on  all  sides,  except  at  one 
part  where  a  small  hole  is  left  for  the  escape  of  the  water.  These 
fishes  are  also  distinguished  by  having  their  body  covered  with 
shields  ^r  small  plates,  which  often  give  it  an  angular  form.  In 
general  they  are  of  small  size,  and  often  without  flesh.  They 
do  not  present  many  points  of  general  interest ;  but  there  are 
certain  peculiarities  in  their  organisation,  which  are  very  interest- 
ing to  the  Naturalist.  In  the  Syngnathtu^  or  Pipe-JUh^  which 
has  a  prolonged  muzzle  like  that  of  the  Fistularidse  (§  566),  the 
eggs  are  not  deposited  as  in  other  Fbhes,  but  are  conveyed 
into  a  sort  of  pouch,  formed  by  a  doubling  of  the  skin  under  the 
body  of  the  male ;  this  pouch  is  under  the  abdomen  in  some 
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species,  and  at  the  base  of  the  tail  in  others.  In  this  pouch  the 
eggs  become  matared  ;  and  when  the  fry  are  ready  to  escape,  it 
opens  and  allows  them  to  pass  out.  This  contrivance  reminds 
us  of  the  pouch  of  the  Marsupial  Mammalia ;  but  there  is  this 
striking  difference,  that  in  the  latter  it  is  the  Female  which  affords 
this  protection  to  the  young,  whilst  in  the  Pipe-fishes  it  is  the 
Male.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  eyen  after  the  young  have 
quitted  the  pouch,  they  will  return  to  it  again ;  and  that  the 
parent  shows  great  attachment  to  them.  The  Hippocampm 
(Fig.  259)  has  a  prehensile  tail,  unfurnished  with  any  finny 
expansion ;  and  is  enabled  by  its  means  to  climb  or  hold  on  by 
the  stalks  of  marine  plants.  It  is  only  in  the  dead  specimen, 
that  the  neck  acquires  the  peculiar  bend^  which  gives  its  head  the 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  Horse,  from  which  its  name  is  derived. 
The  Pegcmu^  though  furnished  with  a  snout,  has  the  mouth 
beneath  it ;  the  pectoral  fins  are  large,  and  are  spread  out  in  a 
wing-like  manner;  whence  these  curious  Fishes  have  derived 
tlieir  name,  which  signifies  Flying  Horses. 


Order  VI.— PLECTOGNATHI. 

579.  We  next  come  to  another  small  order,  which  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Osseous  and  Cartilaginous  fishes.  It 
resembles  the  latter,  in  having  the  upper  jaw  attached  to  the 
cranium,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  possess  bat  little  power  of 
motion  (whence  is  derived  the  name  of  the  Order,  which  means 
having  the  jaws  soldered),  and  also  in  the  imperfect  ossification 
of  the  skeleton.  Still,  in  its  general  conformation,  the  skeleton 
rather  resembles  that  of  the  bony  fishes.  The  gill-lid  is  con- 
cealed under  the  thick  skin,  as  in  the  preceding  Orders ;  and 
there  is  but  a  small  gill-opening  on  either  side :  the  ribs  are 
scarcely  developed.  This  Order  includes  two  families,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  structure  of  their  teeth.  In  the  first  of 
these,  the  Gymnodontee^  or  Fishes  with  naked  teeth,  the  jaws  are 
shaped  like  the  beak  of  a  Parrot ;  and  are  composed  of  parallel 
plates  of  a  substance  resembling  ivory.     These  are  reproduced  as 
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fast  as  they  are  destroyed  by  wear ;  and  they  constitute  very 
efficient  instruments  for  grinding  down  the  food  on  which  these 
animals  live, — which  consists  of  Crustacea  and  sea- weeds.  To  this 
family  belong  the  Globe-JUkes  ;  which  are  so  named  from  their 
power  of  distending  themselves  into  a  spherical  form^  by  inflating 
with  air  a  large  sac  contained  in  the  abdomen.  When  thus 
distended,  they  float  along  the  water  with  the  back  downwards, 
swimming  onwards  by  means  of  their  pectoral  fins ;  and  they  are 
covered  with  a  series  of  large  spines,  which  are  raised  up  when 
the  body  is  thus  inflated,  so  as  to  form  a  very  efficient  means  of 
defence.  From  this  last  circumstance,  these  Fishes  have  been 
sometimes  termed  Porcupine-fish.  There  are  three  genera  in 
which  this  curious  power  exists ;  the  Diodon  (two-toothed),  in 
which  there  is  no  furrow  or  division  in  the  jaws,  so  that  each 
seems  like  a  single  tooth ; — the  Triodon  (three-toothed),  in 
which  there  is  a  division  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  jaw ;  so  as  to 
divide  it,  as  it  were,  into  two  teeth  ; — and  the  Teirodon  (four- 
toothed),  in  which  there  is  a  division  of  this  kind  in  each  jaw. 
Besides  these,  this  family  contains  the  Orthagoruciu^  or  Sun-JUh 
(so  named  from  its  rounded  form),  which  looks  like  the  anterior 
half  of  a  fish  cut  in  two  in  the  middle.  It  has  the  power  of 
floating  with  its  head  and  eyes  above  water ;  but  not  of  distend- 
ing itself  with  air ;  in  this  state  it  moves  along  sideways,  very 
slowly,  however ;  and  appears  like  a  dead  or  dying  fish.  The 
Sun-fish  (or  Moon-fish,  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  attains  a  con- 
siderable size ;  of  the  short  species,  which  is  most  remarkable 
for  its  peculiarity  of  form,  individuals  have  been  firequently 
caught  measuring  four  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  as  much  in 
breadth,  and  weighing  400  lbs. ;  and  it  has  been  stated  occa- 
sionally to  attain  double  that  weight. 

580.  In  the  second  family,  that  of  Balistid^  or  FiU-fahes^ 
the  jaws  are  armed  with  a  small  number  of  distinct  teeth ;  the 
skin  is  either  rough,  or  covered  with  very  bard  scales, — whence 
their  name,  and  the  mouth  is  prolonged  into  a  sort  of  pyramid. 
In  their  general  form,  and  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  they 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  ChsBtodons  (§  556) ;  and, 
like  them,  they  inhabit  the  seas  of  warm  regions,  keeping  near 


the  Kirface  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rocka  Some  of  them 
are  remarkable  for  the  appendagea  witli  which  the  body  u 
fum  shed  which  are 
especially  atnking  in 
the  Balutet  pmailu 
gtru*  their  use,  how 
ever  is  entirely  nn 
known  —The  Ottra 
etont  or  Trunk  JUke* 
should  probably  be 
placed  m  a  distinct 
family  so  remarkably 
^  ^j  '"'  T  y  are  they  distmguished 

by  the  mode  m  whch 

F  o  !;» -n  un-B  Vmholl  guuh  ^l     i    i  .     .    i 

the  body  IS  protected 
The  head  and  body  are  covered  with  plates  of  bone  soldered 
togefber'^lD  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  inflexible  cairass 
leaving  only  the  Uil,  the 
fiffa  ihe'moDth  and  a  smalt 
margin  of  the  gill  opeoing 
capable  of  motion  — all  of 
which  moveable  parts  pass 
through  open  ngs  of  the 
cQirass.  The  greater  part 
of  the  vertebrm  also  are 
soldered  together.  There  are  no  ventral  fins,  and  the  dorsal  and 
anal  are  small  and  are  placed  far  back  ;  there  is  little  flesh  ;  but 
the  liver  is  large,  and  abounds  in  oil.  The  surface  is  often 
armed  with  spines.  No  species  of  these  singular  Fiah  are  known 
in  the  British  seas. 


ol 
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LIBERIS. 

581.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  true  Cartilaginous  fishes 
(§  525) ;  of  which  the  first  order  so  far  resembles  the  Osseous 
group,  that  the  gills  are  connected  externally  with  a  single  wide 
opening  on  each  side,  furnished  with  an  operculum,  or  gill-coyer. 
All  the  Fishes  of  this  order  are  considered  by  Cuvier  as  be* 
longing  to  a  single  family ;  but  they  may  be  probably  better 
arranged  under  two  families,  the  Acipenseridje,  or  Sturgeons^ 
and  the  Chim^ridjb,  or  Chimarcu^ — the  former  having  more 
affinity  to  the  Osseous  fishes,  and  the  latter  to  the  Sharks.  The 
body  of  the  Sturgeon  is  more  or  less  covered  with  bony  plates, 

•  •>         .^^ 
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arranged  in  longitudinal  rows ;  and  the  head  is.  arjited  ii(ith>ne 
same.  The  mouth  is  situated  beneath  the  elongate'd^nMszle,  and 
is  small  and  toothless.  The  air-bladder  is  very  large,  and  com- 
municates by  a  wide  opening  with  the  gullet ;  and  in  this,  and 
other  points  of  their  internal  conformation,  the  Sturgeons  show 
a  considerable  approach  to  the  Lizards,  whence  they  are  ranked 
among  the  Sauraid  fishes  (§  588).  The  form  of  the  tail  is 
another  mark  of  resemblance ;  for  the  vertebral  column  is  con- 
tinned  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  caudal  fin,  the  lower  one 
being  given  off  from  its  underside, — instead  of  stopping  short  at 
its  commencement,  and  sending  off  the  upper  and  lower  portions 
of  the  fin  in  the  same  manner,  as  in  nearly  all  other  Fishes 
(Fig.  246).  Sturgeons,  like  Salmon,  ascend  large  rivers  for  the 
purpose  of  spawning ;  and  they  are  the  subject  of  valuable 
fisheries.  They  are  more  abundant  in  the  Continental  rivers 
than  in  those  of  Britain ;  and  are  particularly  numerous  in  those 
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which  fall  into  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  The 'common 
Stnrgeon  attains  the  length  of  six  feet ;  but  the  great  Sturgeon 
has  been  found  twelve  or  even  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  weighing 
from  1200  to  3000  lbs.  The  flesh  of  the  former  is  yery  palaUble 
and  wholesome,  resembling  yeal  in  its  character ;  that  of  the 
latter,  however,  is  not  esteemed.  The  Sterlet  is  a  smaller 
species,  about  two  feet  long ;  which  is  found  in  the  Russian 
rivers,  and  is  considered  a  great  delicacj.  All  the  species  are 
valued  on  account  of  the  excellent  Isinglass  which  is  yielded  by 
their  air-bladders ;  and  their  roe  is  salted  and  prepared  by  the 
Russians,  forming  a  dish  termed  caviare.  More  than  400,000  lbs. 
of  this  have  been  prepared  in  the  Caspian  fishery,  in  a  single 
year. — The  Chih^ridjb  have  the  gills  not  entirely  free  at  their 
extremities,  but  partly  attached,  as  in  the  Sharks ;  and  although 
there  is  externally  but  a  single  gill-opening,  yet  internally  there 
are  five  separate  passages,  terminating  in  the  common  aperture. 
They  lay  large,  flattened,  eggs,  included  in  a  sort  of  leathery 
covering;  in  which  respect,  also,  they  resemble  the  Sharks. 
The  commonest  species  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  ^'  King 
of  the  Herrings." 
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FIXIS. 

582.  This  order  includes  the  two  families  of  Sharks  and 
Rays ;  which,  though  very  different  in  external  form,  agree  in 
many  points  of  internal  structure,  and  particularly  in  having  the 
gills  fixed  at  their  extremities  to  the  outer  sides  of  the  gill-cavity, 
and  in  having  a  series  of  apertures,  through  which  the  water 
passes  out  from  each  branchial  arch.  In  these  particulars  they 
correspond  with  the  last  order  of  the  class, — ^that  of  Cyclostome 
Fishes ;  but  they  differ  from  them  in  having  a  much  more  per- 
fect skeleton,  and  in  having  both  pectoral  and  ventral  fins.  The 
differences  between  the  two  families  of  Squalidji,  or  the  Shark 
tribe,  and  Raid^,  or  the  Ray  tribe,  chiefly  consist  in  their 
external  form ;  the  body  in  the  former  being  elongated,  and  the 
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till  extremely  flealiy ;  whilst  in  the  latter  the  body  is  short  snd 
fint,  the  pectoral  fins  immeosely  extended,  and  the  tail  slender. 
Of  the  true  SAarks,  there  are  several  species,  of  which  the  ^iitl«- 


*hark  is  the  most  notorious.  It  sometimes  attains  the  length  of 
twenty  feet,  and  its  mouth  ia  sufficiently  wide  to  enable  it  to 
receive  the  thigh  or  even  the  body  of  a  Man.  This  species 
inhabits  most  of  the  seas  of  warm  latitudes  i  but  it  is  rarely  or 
never  seen  near  onr  own  shores.     The  Fox-shark,  or  Threthw,  is 
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remarkable  for  the  great  development  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
caudal  fin,  into  which  the  vertebral  column  is  prolonged  (§  581); 
this  being  nearly  as  long  as  the  entire  body.  This  fish  is  occaaon- 
ally  met  with  on  our  own  coasts,  and  sometimes  attuns  the  entire 
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length  of  firom  ten  to  twelve  feet.  Its  gape  is  not  so  wide,  nor 
are  its  teeth  so  formidahle  in  proportion  to  its  size,  as  those  of 
the  preceding ;  hut  its  tail  is  a  powerful  weapon,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  hold  and  voracious  in  its  disposition.  It  has  heen 
stated  on  good  authority^  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  Thresher 
to  approach  a  herd  of  Dolphins  which  may  be  sporting  in  unsus- 
picious security,  and  hy  one  splash  of  its  tail  to  put  them  all  to 
flight,  like  so  many  hares  hefore  a  hound ;  yet  the  Dolphin  is 
six  times  the  hulk  of  the  Thresher. — The  Blue-^hark  hears  more 
resemblance  to  the  White  in  its  general  form,  but  is  much  smaller, 
not  exceeding  six  or  seven  feet  in  length.  It  is  very  common  off 
the  Cornish  coast,  and  is  extremely  troublesome  to  the  fishermen 
during  the  Pilchard-fishing  season,  cutting  their  lines  and  nets, 
and  devouring  the  fish. — The  Porbeagle  belongs  to  an  allied 
genus,  Lamna^  which  differs  from  the  true  Sharks  in  having  a 
pyramidal  snout,  and  the  gill-openmgs  placed  rather  further  for- 
wards. Its  common  name  seems  to  be  compounded  of  Porpoise 
and  Beagle ;  for  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  former  in 
shape,  whilst  it  corresponds  with  the  latter  in  its  habit  of  hunt- 
ing in  packs.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  on  almost  all  parts  of 
the  British  coasts,  being  found  chiefly  in  currents  near  rocky 
places ;  it  is  voracious  in  its  habits,  swallowing  entire  Fishes  of 
two  feet  in  length. — The  Notidarmu^  which  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Mediterranean,  is  the  largest  of  the  true  Fishes,  its  length 
being  sometimes  as  much  as  thirty-six  feet ;  but  it  is  compara- 
tively harmless. 

583.  This  family  contains  many  other  genera,  more  or  less 
departing  firom  the  ordinary  type ;  among  these  we  may  mention 
the  curious  Zygcma  or  Hammer-headed  Shark ;  which  resem- 
bles the  ordinary  Sharks  in  the  form  of  its  body,  but  has  its 
snout  prolonged  into  the  form  of  a  double-headed  hammer,  with 
an  eye  in  the  middle  of  each  extremity.  It  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  European  seas,  attaining  the  length  of  twelve  feet, 
and  larger  ones  are  said  to  inhabit  the  tropical  ocean. — 
The  Dog-Jish  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Sharks ;  and  is  probably 
more  abundant  on  our  own  coast  than  any  other  of  the  order. 
Almost  every  one  who  walks  along  the  shore  may  meet  with  its 


eggi,  whiob  are  enclosed  in  flat  oblong  caaes,  with  a  long  tendril 
from  each  comer,  by  whiob  it  clings  to  solid  bodies,  or  to  sea- 
weed.    In  these  cases,  which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name 


of  "furies'  purses,"  there  is  a  fissuie  at  each  end,  which  admits 
the  free  access  of  sea- water  to  the  egg ;  and  through  one  of  these 
the  young  subsequently  escapes.  The  Small  Spotted  Dog-fish  is 
the  species  most  common  on  our  own  shores  ;  and  it  is  not  only 
very  troublesome  to  the  fishermen  by  entangling  itself  in  their 
nets,  but  also  by  frightening  away  the  ahoals  of  Herrings,  &c., 
which  are  migrating  towards  the  coast. — The  last  fish  of  this 
family  here  to  be  noticed,  is  the  Prulit  or  Smo-JUk;  eo  named 


from  the  extension  of  its  snout  into  a  long  flat  blade,  furnished 
with  a  row  of  sharp  spines,  resembling  teeth,  on  either  side. 
With  this  formidable  weapon  the  Saw-fish  attacks  the  largest 
'Whales,  and  inflicts  very  severe  wounds.     It  sometimes  attains 
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the  length  of  twelve  or  even  fifteen  feet.  Tliis  fish  10  very  widely 
distributed,  being  found  in  the  arctic,  antarctic,  and  tropical  seas; 
but  it  seldom  approaches  the  shore. 

584.  The  true  Ray$^  t3rpical  of  the  family  Raida,  have  the 
body  eo  flattened,  that  the  pectoral  fins  seem  like  a  continuation 
of  it;  and  these  meet  in  front  of  the  snout,  and  are  prolonged 
backwards  as  far  as  the  ventral  fins ;  thus  giving  to  the  whole 
body  a  nearly  circular  form.  The  eyes  are  situated  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  body,  as  in  the  Flat-fish  (§  564) ;  but  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  the  plan  of  construction  of  the  Rays  and  Skates,  is 
entirely  different  from  theirs,  the  two  margins  being  here  com- 
posed of  the  edges  of  the  pectoral  fins,  whilst  in  the  Flat-fish 
they  are  formed  by  the  dorsal  and  anal ;  and  the  Flat-fish  habi- 
tually lying  on  one  side,  whilst  the  Rays,  &c.,  lie  on  the  abdo- 
minal surface,  where  we  find  their  mouth  and  gill- openings. 
These  fish  live  for  the  most  part  near  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
on  beds  of  sand  or  mud.  When  disturbed,  they  glide  along  in 
an  undulating  manner,  with  a  slight  motion  of  the  pectoral  fins  ; 
and  if  attacked,  they  defend  themselves  by  lashing  violently  with 
the  tail,  which  is  often  furnished  with  sharp  spines.     In  the 

Sting-Ray  {Trygon)^  the  tail  has  a  single 
strong  spine,  notched  on  both  sides.  There 
are  several  species,  intermediate  in  form  be- 
tween the  Sharks  and  Rays,  by  which  the  two 
families  are  connected.  Most  of  the  family 
are  extremely  voracious,  feeding  on  Fishes  and 
Crustacea,  and  on  naked  or  testaceous  Mol- 
lusks.  The  teeth  are  flattened  and  lozenge- 
1:.    ««.    cw    «       shaped ;  and  so  powerful  are  the  jaws,  that 

they  are  capable  of  crushmg  the  shell  of  a 
Crab  with  the  greatest  ease.  Some  of  the  Ra3rs  produce  their 
young  alive ;  in  those  which  lay  eggs,  these  are  deposited  in  a 
homy  case,  like  that  of  the  Dog-fish.  One  of  the  most  common 
of  the  British  species  is  the  Thomhack ;  so  named  from  the 
skin  of  its  back  being  covered  with  thorny  tubercles,  variable 
in  their  number ;  this  fish  is  taken  in  abundance  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  when  it  visits  the  shallows  for  the  deposition  of  its 
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eggs,  and  it  is  an  excellent  article  of  food.  The  Torpedo^  or 
Electric  Ray  (§  542),  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  Channel- 
coast  of  England ;  hut  it  is  more  common  in  warmer  seas,  espe- 
cially the  Mediterranean.  It  is  peculiar,  not  only  from  the 
possession  of  the  electric  apparatus,  hut  also  on  account  of  the 
fiddle-shaped  form  of  its  hody  (Fig.  263).  The  Myliohates  re- 
ceives its  common  name  of  Sea-ea^le^  from  having  the  pectoral 
fins  of  extreme  hreadth,  so  that  it  much  resembles  a  bird  of  prey, 
with  its  wings  expanded.  It  inhabits  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
and  attains  a  very  large  size ;  in  a  specimen  caught  in  the  West 
Indian  seas,  the  length  of  the  body  was  10  feet,  its  greatest 
breadth  13  feet,  and' the  length  of  the  tail  15  feet. 
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585.  The  Fishes  of  this  Order  are  the  least  perfect  of  the  whole 
class,  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  their  skeleton  ;  and  are, 
therefore,  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  series  of  Yertebrated  ani- 
mals ;  which  they  may  be  correctly  regarded  as  connecting  with 
the  Invertebrated  sub-kingdoms.  So  far  are  they  from  having 
a  jointed  vertebral  column,  that  this  is  replaced,  in  the  highest 
among  them,  by  a  sort  of  cylinder  of  cartilage,  which  represents 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsd,  but  which  does  not  show  any  defi- 
nite division  into  segments  ;  and  in  the  lowest,  this  cylinder  has 
not  even  the  firmness  of  cartilage,  but  consists  of  a  membra- 
nous bag,  containing  a  gelatinous  semi-fluid  substatice.  There 
are  no  ribs,  nor  are  there  either  pectoral  or  ventral  fins  ;  there  is, 
in  some,  however,  a  kind  of  fin  beneath  the  tail,  but  this  has  no 
rays.  The  body  is  usually  prolonged,  and  nearly  cylindrical ; 
and  terminated  by  a  circular  mouth  adapted  for  sucking.  In 
the  Lampreyg  there  are  seven  gill-openings  on  each  side ;  there 
are  strong  teeth  in  the  ring  formed  by  the  pair  of  jaws ;  and  the 
inner  part  of  the  disc,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  lip,  is 
also  beset  with  hard  tooth-like  tubercles.  The  tongue,  which 
moves  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  piston,  and  which  is  the 
principal  instrument  in  the  act  of  suction,  is   also  furnished 
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with  two  longitudinal  rows  of  small  teeth.     By  means  of  this 
sucker,  the  Lamprey  can  attach  itself  to  the  bodies  of  the  largest 
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fishes ;  and  is  able  speedily  to  pierce  through  their  integuments, 
and  to  prey  upon  their  substance.  The  largest  species,  which 
attain  the  length  of  two  or  three  feet^  are  marine ;  the  former, 
which  chiefly  inhabit  rivers,  are  sometimes  called  Lampems. 
The  members  of  the  genus  Myxine,  or  Hoff,  and  its  allies,  have 
not  even  a  cartilaginous  ring  around  the  mouth,  its  borders  being 
entirely  membranous,  and  furnished  with  only  one  tooth.  The 
mouth  is  surrounded  by  eight  cirrhi,  or  tendril-like  feelers ; 
which  remind  us  of  the  arms  of  the  Cuttle-fish  in  miniature. 
This  fish  is  destitute  of  eyes ;  and  does  not  seem,  indeed,  to 
have  any  other  special  organ  of  sensation  than  these  cirrhi.  The 
best  known  species  is  known  to  British  fishermen  under  the  name 
of  the  Ha^ ;  it  is  found  in  the  interior  of  other  fishes,  whose 
bodies  it  has  entered  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  them ;  and 
it  seems  to  attack  in  preference  those  which  have  been  hooked, 
and  which,  consequently,  are  not  able  to  defend  themselves.  As 
many  as  six  Hags  have  been  found  in  the  skin  of  a  single  Had- 
dock, on  the  Norway  coast  (where  thb  species  is  more  abun- 
dant than  our  own),  the  flesh  of  which  they  had  almost  entirely 
consumed.  It  is  usually  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
and  of  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger ;  and  its  whole  tissues 
are  so  soft,  that  it  would  not  have  been  supposed  capable  of 
inflicting  any  serious  injury.  The  quantity  of  mucus  which  it 
can  secrete  from  its  surface  is  enormous ;  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  if  a  Hag  be  placed  in  a  pitcher  of  sea- water,  it  will  speedily 
convert  this  into  a  semi-transparent  jelly ;  and  that,  if  placed 
in  a  fresh  quantity  of  water^  it  will  change  this  in  the  same 
manner.  The  most  imperfectly  formed  of  all  Fish  is,  probably, 
the  Amphioanis,   or  Lancelot;    which    has,   by   many  Natu- 
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ralists,  been  removed  altogether  from  the  Yertebrated  sub-king- 
dom, on  account  of  the  almost  complete  absence  of  what  are 
usually  regarded  as  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  that  group. 
Nevertheless,  an  attentive  examination  of  its  structure  shows, 
that  it  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  true  Fishes  than  to 
any  other  animals— exhibiting  their  conformation  in  (as  it  were) 
a  degraded  form.     It  is  of  very  diminutive  size,  scarcely  an  inch 
in  length,  very  slender,  and  almost  transparent.     Tlie  body  is 
compressed  laterally ;  and  there  are  no  pectoral,  ventral^  anal,  or 
caudal  fins,  but  only  a  single  dorsal  fin,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  body.     There  are  no  eyes,  nor  any  vestige  of  any 
external  organ,  except  a  mouth,  which  is  surrounded  by  small 
tentacula,  like  that  of  the  Hag.     There  is  scarcely  any  trace  of 
a  vertebral  column,  or  of  ribs ;  yet  the  muscles  are  arranged  with 
great  regularity,  on  tlie  plan  of  those  of  Fishes  in  genend.     One 
of  the  most  curious  parts  of  its  structure  is  the  complete  absence 
of  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  even  of  ganglia  of  special  sense ; 
the  spinal  cord  being,  apparently,  the  only  centre  of  its  nervous 
system.     Thus  it  may  be  characterised  as  one  of  those  *^  expe- 
riments prepared  for  us  by  Nature  ;"  exhibiting  to  us  a  case,  in 
which  the  Cerebrum  is  never  developed ;  the  phenomena  of  which 
closely  correspond  with  the   results  that   have  been  obtained 
by  the  artificial   removal  of    that  organ.     (Anim.  Phtbiol. 
§465.) 

586.  The  Geological  distribution  of  this  class  presents  many 
points  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  Zoologist.  As  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  what  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  production 
of  the  present  crust  of  the  globe,  we  find  remains  of  Fishes  in  the 
very  earliest  formations  which  distinctly  exhibit  the  action  of  water, 
— that  IS,  which  were  deposited  as  sediments  in  the  bed  of  the 
ocean;  and  this  long  before  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  land 
animals  existed  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  But  the  Fishes 
of  this  early  date  were,  for  the  most  part,  formed  upon  a  very 
different  plan  from  those  of  the  present  epoch,  so  that  there  are 
very  few  of  those  now  existing,  which  bear  any  close  resemblance 
to  them ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  proportion  of 
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the  species  now  existing  had  no  representatives  among  those, 
which  inhabited  the  primeval  ocean.  Many  of  the  latter  are 
known  to  us  only  by  their  scaly  coverings^  which  are  frequently 
preserved  with  the  greatest  perfection,  when  the  internal  skele* 
ton  has  disappeared, — the  scales  having  the  hardness  of  bone  or 
even  of  enamel,  whilst  the  skeleton  was  cartilaginous. — As  we 
ascend  towards  the  newer  formations,  which  are  nearer  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  we  find  the  character  of  the  class  gradually 
changing, — the  forms,  which  were  predominant  in  the  older 
rocks,  disappearing  one  after  another,  and  being  replaced  by 
others,  which  bear  more  resemblance  to  those  now  existing.  It 
has  been  discovered  by  Professor  Agassiz,  who  has  devoted  a 
large  part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  Fossil  Fish,  that  there  is  a 
constant  correspondence  between  the  character  of  the  scales  and 
the  internal  organisation  of  the  fish  ;  and  he  has  proposed  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  class  shall  be  founded  in  the  first  instance 
upon  the  form  and  structure  of  the  Scales.  This  classification 
has  not  yet  been  received  amongst  Naturalists,  as  superseding 
that  of  Cuvier ;  but  the  advantages  which  it  presents,  in  regard 
to  the  study  of  Fossil  Fishes,  give  it  a  claim  to  our  attention. 
— According  to  Professor  Agassiz,  all  Fishes  may  be  arranged 
under  the  four  following  groups : 

I.  Ganoidians  ;  from  the  Greek  yavoj,  splendour, — The 
Fishes  of  this  order  are  covered  by  angular  scales,  composed 
internally  of  bone,  and  coated  with  enamel,  llie  scales  are 
regularly  arranged,  and  entirely  cover  the  skin  with  an  almost 
impenetrable  armour. — This  order  includes  the  Sauroid  fish 
(§  588),  of  which  the  Sturgeons  and  the  Lepidosteus  are  the 
only  existing  representatives  ;  together  with  many  other  peculiar 
forms,  to  which  we  have  nothing  at  all  analogous  among  the 
Fishes  now  existing. 

II.  Placoidians  ;  from  the  Greek  TrAaf,  a  broad  plate. — 
This  order  contains  Fisli  whose  skin  is  covered  irregularly  with 
plates  of  enamel,  often  of  considerable  dimensions,  but  sometimes 
reduced  to  small  points,  like  the  shagreen  on  the  skin  of  the 
Shark,  and  the  prickly  tubercles  of  the  Ray. — Among  existing 
fish,  this  order  comprehends  only  the  Sharks  and  Rays  and  their 
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allies ;  but  these  form  but  a  very  insignificant  part  of  the  species 
which  are  to  be  referred  to  it. 

The  two  preceding  Orders  are  further  characterised  by  the 
peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  tail,  which  has  been  pointed  out 
in  the  Sturgeons  (§  581) ;  and  which,  among  the  existing  fishes, 
is  confined  to  that  family,  with  the  Sharks  and  Rays,  and  the 
Lepidosteus. 

IIL  Ctbnoidians  ;  from  the  Greek  Kreiy,  genitive  Kreroy,  a 
comb.  The  Ctenoid  fish  are  covered  with  homy  or  bony  scales, 
jagged  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb  on  the  outer  edge.  The  Perch 
and  many  other  existing  genera  are  examples  of  this  order, 
which  contains  but  few  fossil  forms. 

IV.  Ctcloidulns;  from  the  Greek  fcvicXoy,  a  circle, — The 
Fish  of  this  last  order  have  their  scales  smooth  and  simple  at  the- 
margin,  and  often  ornamented  at  the  upper  surface.  The  Her- 
rinffy  Salmon^  &c.,  are  referred  to  the  Cycloid  order ;  which, 
with  the  preceding,  includes  all  the  existing  species,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  that  have  been  already  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  the  preceding  groups. 

587.  Now  the  Fish  of  the  oldest  or  Palieozoic  strata  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Jint  of  these  divisions ;  and  of  eighty 
species  of  Ganoid  fish, — which  are  all  that  have  been  hitherto 
described, — upwards  of  fifty  are  exclusively  met  with  in  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  formation  alone.  Many  of  the  forms  pre- 
sented by  these  are  most  extraordinary, — ^being  totally  unlike 
any  with  which  we  are  acquainted  among  existing  species, — ^and 
indicating  an  obvious  mixture  or  combination  of  the  characters 
of  the  class  of  Fish  with  those  of  the  Crustacea.  Indeed  in 
regard  to  the  real  nature  of  some  of  the  species  discovered  a  few 
years  since  in  Scotland,  even  Agassis  was  at  first  undecided, — 
so  strong  was  the  resemblance  presented  by  them  to  certain  forms 
of  Crustacea,  especially  the  Trilohitsi  hereafter  to  be  described 
(§  764)  ;  and  it  was  not  until  connecting  links  were  discovered, 
in  which  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  true  Fish  were  more 
obvious,  that  the  nature  of  the  first  could  be  certainly  deter- 
mined. The  head  and  body  of  many  of  these  fish  were  covered 
by  large  hard  plates;  whilst  the  internal  skeleton,  from  the 
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entire  absence  of  any  remains  of  it,  seems  to  have  been  composed 
of  soft  cartilage.  In  the  Cfphalapiii  (or  buckler-head),  the  head 
was  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  body,  occupying  one-third  of 
its  length,  and  being  rendered  of  enormous  breadth  by  two  cres- 
cent-shaped wings,  extending  backwards  and  outwards.  In  the 
Ptericthy$  (or  winged  fish),  the  plates  both  of  the  head  and  body 
were  very  large,  and  consequently  few  in  number ;  it  was  fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  wing-like  fins,  placed  far  forwards,  and 
terminating  in  a  kind  of  hook,  or  strong  curved  point ;  and  the 
tail,  which  occupied  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  length  of  the 
animal,  was  straight,  pointed,  and  covered  with  small  tubercn- 
lated  angular  scales.  "  Most  probably  the  tail  was  employed  as 
the  principal  organ  of  locomotion  ;  the  pointed  fins  being  elevated 
at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  the  animal  in  this  way  rendering 
itself  as  unapproachable  and  as  difficult  to  be  swallowed  as  its 
form  would  admit  of."  The  Coeotteus  had  a  body  of  triangular 
shape,  tapering  away  towards  the  tail ;  and  was  covered  almost 
entirely  by  a  central  plate,  much  larger  than  any  of  the  others, 
having  a  continuous  ridge  along  the  middle  of  the  back  ;  it  vras 
also  furnished  with  a  couple  of  defensive  fins,  situated  near  the 
head,  like  those  of  the  Ptericthys.  The  tail  evidently  possessed 
a  vertebrated  structure ;  and  it  was  by  this  that  the  animal  was 
most  certainly  recognised  as  a  Fish, — ^its  jaws  and  teeth  having 
more  the  characters  of  the  nippers  of  a  Lobster  or  the  mandibles 
of  a  Beetle.  The  teeth  were  chiselled,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
solid  bone  of  the  jaw;  just  as  the  teeth  of  a  saw  are  cut  out  of 
a  plate  of  steel :  and  the  line  of  opening  of  the  jaws  was  vertical^ 
as  in  the  Articulata,  instead  of  being  horizontal^  as  in  the  Yerte- 
brata.  Remains  of  this  fish  are  found  very  abundantly  in  some 
situations ;  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  in  length. — 
The  otlier  Fishes  of  the  Palssozoic  epoch  were,  for  the  most  part, 
less  widely  different  from  those  of  tlie  present  day ;  one  remark- 
able genus  may  be  mentioned,  the  Holoptyehius^  which  exceeded 
most  of  the  others  in  size,  and  was  evidently  adapted  to  prey 
upon  them.  The  name  of  this  fish  is  derived  from  the  large 
undulating  furrows  marked  upon  the  surface  of  its  enamelled 
scales^  which  give  them  a  most  beautiful  appearance ;  these  scales. 
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by  their  streogth  and  magnitude,  seem  as  if  tbey  migtit  have 
served  for  the  armour  of  a  Crocodile  ten  times  the  size  of  the 
fish.  Its  head,  also,  was  inclosed  within  bony  plates,  whose 
upper  surface  was  covered  with  rough  tubercles  of  enamel ;  and 
the  jaws,  likewise,  were  composed  of  bone,  whose  outer  surface 
was  polished,  covered  with  enamel*  and  unclothed  with  skin. 
A  row  of  thickly-set  pointed  teeth  fringed  the  enamelled  edges 
of  the  mouth,  and  corresponded  to  the  lips  of  ordinary  fish ; 
whilst  within  this  was  a  second  and  wider  range  of  teeth, 
at  least  twenty  times  the  bulk  of  the  others.  This,  and  some 
other  allied  genera,  were  evidently  the  ^'  pirates  "  of  their  day ; 
the  extraordinary  armature  of  their  jaws  being  in  conformity 
with  the  remarkable  defences,  with  which  the  bodies  of  the  fishes 
that  served  for  their  prey  were  endowed. 

588.  As  we  pass  from  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  into  the  newer 
rocks,  we  meet  with  a  change  in  the  characters  of  the  Fish, 
whose  remains  are  imbedded  in  them.  All  those  just  described, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  disappear ;  and  they  are  replaced 
by  others.  Still  we  find  that  of  the  Fish  contained  in  the 
Mountain  Limestone  and  the  beds  associated  with  it,  a  large 
proportion  belonged  to  the  order  Ganoidians ;  but,  among  these, 
the  ScutrM  fishes  now  predominate.  These  are  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  the  peculiar  form  of  their  teeth;  which  are 
marked  by  longitudinal  furrows  like  those  of  Crocodiles ;  and 
which  have  a  conical  hollow  at  the  base,  in  which  the  next 
tooth  is  prepared,  as  in  many  Reptiles.  So  strong,  indeed,  is 
the  resemblance  of  both  the  teeth  and  scales  of  several  of  the 
Fishes  of  this  group  to  those  of  some  Crocodilian  animals, 
that,  when  first  discovered,  they  were  immediately  referred  to 
that  class.  The  dimensions  of  the  teeth  of  the  genus  Megalic- 
ihyt  (large  fish),  far  exceed  those  of  any  other  fishes'  teeth  that 
have  been  yet  examined ;  one  of  them  having  been  found  to 
measure  nearly  four  inches  in  length,  with  a  breadth  at  the  base 
of  nearly  two  inches.  The  large  teeth  are  accompanied  by 
several  very  small  ones,  which  alternated  with  them,  and  were 
distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth.  Scales  of 
this  fish  have  been  met  with  as  much  as  five  inches  in  diameter. 
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There  is  some  reason  to  think,  from  the  character  of  the  other 
fossils  with  which  its  remains  are  associated,  that  this  Fish  was 
an  inhabitant  of  fresh  water,  like  the  comparatively  diminutive 
Lepidosteus  of  the  present  day  (§  572).  The  Sanroid  fishes  pre- 
dominate in  an  increasing  degree  among  the  genera  of  the 
Ganoid  order,  as  we  rise  through  the  newer  strata ;  and  at 
last  they  become  the  only  representatives  of  that  order.  It  is 
between  the  Oolitic  and  Chalk  periods,  that  we  find  the  most 
remarkable  change  in  the  proportion  which  the  Fishes  of  this 
group  bear  to  those  of  other  orders;  for,  whilst  the  Oolite 
includes  the  remains  of  numerous  fishes  of  the  Ganoid  order, — 
many  of  them  Sauroid  fishes  of  great  size  and  strength, — we  find 
but  very  few  in  the  Chalk  and  later  formations,  and  even  these 
are  of  diminished  size  and  ferocity;  so  that,  by  this  gradual 
change,  the  order  has  now  become  nearly  extinct,  as  already 
mentioned. 

589.  It  is  in  the  strata  of  the  Carboniferous  order,  or  the 
Mountain  Limestone  and  the  overlying  beds  of  the  Coal  series, 
that  we  encounter  the  first  appearance,  in  any  considerable 
proportion,  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Second  order,  or  Placoidians, 
These  do  not  depart  so  widely  from  the  forms  with  which  we 
are  familiar  at  the  present  day,  as  did  the  earlier  Ganoidian 
Fishes ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  early  Placoidians  did  not  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Sharks 
and  Rays  which  are  most  abundant  at  the  present  time,  but  to 
some  that  are  now  regarded  as  aberrant  forms,  separated  from 
the  rest  by  peculiarities  of  conformation.  This  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  the  Cesiradon  Philippic  or  Port-Jackson  Shark  ; 
which  has  the  margins  and  inner  surface  of  the  jaws  covered 
with  flat  pavement-like  teeth,  disposed  in  an  oblique  row; 
whilst  the  front  of  the  mouth  is  armed  with  sharp,  angular,  and 
pointed  teeth,  more  resembling  those  of  the  ordinary  Sharks. 
The  latter  are  evidently  adapted  for  seizing  and  retaining  the 
food  ;  the  former  for  crushing  and  bruising  it.  These  teeth  are 
rarely  found  connected  together  in  a  fossil  state.  Now,  of  the 
fossil  Fishes  presenting  these  peculiarities,  and  referred  on  that 
account  to  the  family  CestracionUy  remains  are  found  even  in  the 
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Pala&ozoic  strata;  they  become  more  numerous  in  the  Car- 
boniferous series ;  they  are  very  numerous  in  the  Lias  and  Chalk 
formations ;  but  there  they  cease  almost  entirely, — the  strata  of 
the  Tertiary  series  scarcely  containing  any  of  them,  and  the 
Port-Jackson  Shark  being  the  only  representative  of  this  family 
at  the  present  day. — Intermediate  between  these  and  the  ordinary 
Sharks  was  another  family,  to  which  the  name  of  HyhodonU  has 
been  given.  The  teeth  of  this  division  were  stronger  and 
blunter  than  those  of  the  true  Sharks,  but  were  not  so  much 
flattened  as  those  of  the  Cestracionts ;  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  adapted  for  cutting,  tearing,  and  bruising  substances  of 
considerable  hardness.  The  Fishes  of  this  family  seem  to  have 
made  their  first  appearance  in  the  later  part  of  the  Coal  formar 
tions ;  they  were  very  abundant  during  the  Oolitic  period  ;  but 
ceased  entirely  at  the  commencement  of  the  Chalk  deposit. — 
Lastly,  the  ordinary  Sharks,  constituting  the  Squaloid  family, 
which  are  distinguished  by  their  sharp  lancet-like  teeth,  have  no 
representatives  among  the  Fossil  Fishes  of  older  date ;  but  their 
remains  are  first  found  in  the  Chalk  formations,  and  extend 
through  all  the  newer  strata  down  to  the  present  time. — The 
Ray8^  also,  of  the  earlier  periods  had  teeth  more  flattened  than 
those  of  later  epochs ;  and  we  find  from  their  fossil  remains, 
that  some  of  the  forms,  which  are  now  regarded  as  exceptional 
or  aberrant,  were  formerly  more  abundant.  Thus  of  the 
MyUobatif  or  Eagle-Ray  C§  ^^)^  of  which  five  species  are  at 
present  known,  fifteen  fossil  species  have  been  discovered. 

590.  The  Ctenoid  and  Cycloid  Fishes  make  their  first 
appearance  in  the  Chalk  formation ;  when  all  the  previously- 
existing  genera  of  the  Ganoid  and  Plaooid  orders  had  become 
extinct,  and  when  the  new  ones  that  were  brought  into  existence 
were  (as  we  have  seen)  far  less  numerous  than  before.  There  is, 
then,  a  sort  of  boundary  line  at  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous  or 
Chalk  deposits,  which  divides  the  class  of  Fishes  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner ; — all  those  below  that  line,  in  the  order  of 
the  strata,  or  (in  other  words)  all  those  which  existed  at  a  period 
anterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Chalk,  having  belonged  to  the 
two  first  orders,  those  with  enamelled  scales ; — whilst  by  far  the 
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larger  proportion  of  those  existiDg  at  a  subsequent  time,  as  at 
the  present  epoch,  belong  to  the  two  orders  with  homy  scales, 
which  comprehend  at  least  three- fourths  of  the  BOOO  living 
species  of  Fishes  known  to  Naturalists.  Of  the  fossils  of  these 
last  orders,  which  abound  in  the  formations  of  the  Tertiary 
period,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  may  nearly  all  be  referred 
to  /amiliei  which  have  been  described  as  now  existing ;  that 
many  of  them  belong  to  the  same  genera  with  recent  Fishes  ; 
but  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  them  are  of  the  same  specisi  with 
those  now  tenanting  our  seas. 

591.     The  sketch  here  given  of  the  principal  groups  of  Fossil 
Fishes,  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  some  very  interesting  points  in 
the  history  of  this  class.     In  the  first  place,  we  see  that  the  first- 
created  Yertebrated  animals  so  far  resembled  the  Invertebrated 
classes,  as  to  possess  a  very  dense  external  skeleton  ;  whilst  their 
internal  skeleton  was  so  soft,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  pre- 
served ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  to  the  Crustacea,  which  are 
among  the  highest  of  the  Articulated  series,  that  these  Fishes 
were  most  nearly  related.    On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Fishes 
of  the  present  time,  the  Cydoitomata^  which  present  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Yertebrata  in  their  most  imperfect  form  (§  585), 
are  rather  analogous  to  the  Annelida^  or  Worm  tribe ;  with  which, 
indeed,  some  of  them  were  actually  classed  by  LinnsBus.^-We 
may  next  observe,  that  the  covering  of  dense  enamelled  scales, 
in  which  all  the  Fishes  of  the  earlier  formations  were  inclosed, 
rendered  necessary  a  peculiar  conformation  in  the  mouths  of 
those^  which  were  destined  to  prey  upon  them  and  to  restrain 
their  multiplication.     Thus  we  find  the  mouths  of  the  predaceous 
Ganoid  fishes,  such  as  the  Holoptychitu  and  its  allies,  and  in 
those  of  the  Ce$tr€unonU  and  Hyhodonts^  a  pavement-like  cover- 
ing of  flat  enamelled  teeth,  adapted  to  crush  the  hardest  sub- 
stances.    But  when  the  enamelled-scaled  Fishes  had  given  place 
to  those  furnished  with  a  softer  covering,  we  find  these  enamelled 
pavements  of  the  jaws  replaced  by  sharp  cutting  teeth, — the 
predaceous  Ganoids  disappearing  altogether,  and  the  Cestracionts 
and  Hybodonts  giving  place  to  the  Sharks. — What  was  the 
purpose  for  which  all  the  earlier  races  of  Fishes  were  provided 
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with  the  enamelled  coveriDg  so  often  alluded  to,  and  why  these 
races  should  have  given  place  at  a  later  period  to  others  so  differ- 
ently constituted,  we  have  no  certain  means  of  knowing.  It  has 
heen  suggested  by  Dr.  Buckland,  that  the  purpose  of  this  cuirass 
may  have  been,  to  defend  the  bodies  of  the  animals  against  waters 
that  were  warmer,  or  subject  to  more  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature than  could  be  endured  by  animals,  whose  skin  was  pro- 
tected only  by  such  thin  and  often  disconnected  coverings,  as  the 
membranous  and  horny  scales  of  most  modem  Fishes.  Such 
changes  of  temperature  were  more  frequent,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  in  the  earlier  epochs  of  the  Earth's  history,  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time,  for  reasons  which  vnll  be  elsewhere 
explained.     (See  Treatise  on  Geology.) 

592.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  history  of  the 
Fossil  Fishes  most  clearly  proves,  that  the  first-created  forms  of 
Animal  life  were  not  the  least  perfect, — as  some  have  maintained ; 
and  that  there  is  not  a  regular  succession  of  new  races,  increasing 
in  elaborateness  of  structure,  from  the  oldest  to  the  most  recent 
formations.  For  among  the  earliest  races  of  Fishes,  we  find  that 
those  of  the  Sauroid  family,  which  had  many  characters  of  eleva^ 
tian,  held  a  conspicuous  place;  and  that,  when  these  were 
replaced  by  the  class  of  Reptiles,  which  was  called  into  existence 
as  soon  as  there  was  any  land  for  its  habitation,  they  ceased  to 
eiDst,  and  were  succeeded  by  races  of  Fishes  which  must  be 
regarded  as  lower  in  the  scale. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  ARTICULATED  ANIMALS. 

593.  The  animals  of  which  is  composed  the  Sub-Kingdom 
Articulata,  not  only  present  an  internal  structure  which  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  other  three  divisions  of  the 
Animal  series,  but  are  likewise  distinguished  by  external  charac- 
ters, which  are  usually  so  definite  and  evident,  that  they  may  be 
almost  always  recognised  at  the  first  glance.  Their  entire  body, 
in  fact,  is  divided  (more  or  less  obviously)  into  segments ;  and 
seems  to  be  composed  of  a  series  of  rings  placed  in  a  line.  In 
some  Articulated  animals,  this  annular  (ring-like)  appearance 
results  merely  from  a  certain  number  of  transverse  folds,  which 
furrow  the  skin,  and  encircle  the  body ;  but  in  the  greater  num- 
ber, the  animal  is  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  solid  armour,  composed 
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of  a  series  of  rings,  united  one  to  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  them  a  certain  degree  of  movement.  This  envelope  has 
uses  analogous  to  that  of  the  internal  framework  of  Yertebrated 
animals ;  for  it  determines  the  general  form  of  the  body ;  it 
protects  the  soft  parts;  it  gives  points  of  attachment  to  the 
muscles;  and  furnishes  them  with  levers,  by  their  action  on 
which  the  movements  may  be  effected  with  precision  and 
rapidity.  Hence  it  may  be  termed  an  external  skeleton.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  hard  substance 
of  which  it  is   composed  has  no  analogy  in  btructure^  or  in 
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mode  of  growth,  with  the  bones  of  Vertebra  ted  animalfl.  It  con- 
sists, in  fact,  of  the  skin^  consolidated  by  the  deposition  of  homy 
or  calcareous  matter  in  its  substance  ;  and  instead  of  being  able 
to  grow  in  all  directions  in  the  manner  of  bone,  it  undergoes 
yery  little  change  when  it  is  once  fully  formed,  and  it  cannot  be 
made  to  increase  in  size  except  by  addition  to  its  edges. 

594.  Tlie  different  rings,  or  segments,  of  the  body  of  an  Arti- 
culated animal,  always  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other ; 
and  sometimes,  as  in  the  lulus  (Fig.  287)9  &i^d  ^^^e  Scolopendra^ 
or  Centipede^  they  seem  like  actual  repetitions  of  each  other. 
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Each  ring  may  bear  two  pairs  of  appendages,  or  members ;  the 
one  belonging  to  its  dorsal  arch,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  seg- 
ment ;  whilst  the  other  belongs  to  the  ventral  arch,  or  the  under 
part  of  the  ring.  In  those  Articulata  in  which  the  principle  of 
**  division  af  labour "  does  not  yet  manifest  itself, — that  is,  in 
whose  bodies  we  find  a  number  of  similar  parts  adapted  to 
perform  the  same  functions,  instead  of  an  assemblage  of  dif- 
ferent parts,  constructed  each  for  its  own  special  purpose, — ^all  the 
segments  are  provided  with  these  appendages,  and  their  number 
is  sometimes  extremely  great.  But  in  all  the  higher  tribes,  wc 
find  the  appendages  of  certain  segments  attaining  a  high  de- 
gree of  development ;  whilst,  by  a  sort  of  compensating  principle, 
the  others  present  themselves  as  mere  rudiments,  or  are  not  even 
at  all  discoverable.  In  general  the  appendages  of  the  ventral 
arch  are  alone  developed  ;  and  the  variety  of  forms  which  they 
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present  is  greatvt,  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  more  elerated 
in  tbe  scale.  Thus  we  fiod  tliem  so  modified  u  to  become 
antenna, — those  loDg,  horn-like  filaments,  with  which  the  head 
is  furnished  in  Insects  and  Crustacea,— or  to  be  subservient  to 
mastication  by  being  converted  into  jaws,  or  to  take  the  form  of 
legs,  swimming  organs,  &c.  Of  this  metamorphosis  we  shall 
hereafter  notice  some  remarkable  examples  in  the  class  Cms- 
taoea.  Sometimes,  however,  the  appendages  of  the  dorsal  arch  are 
present  throughout,  and  perform,  like  those  of  the  ventral  arch, 
the  fnncUons  of  limbs  ;  of  this  we  find  many  examples  amongst 
the  Annelida.  But  in  general,  no  more  than  two  paira  pre- 
sent themselves ;  these  are  situated  on  the  segments  constituting 
the  centre  of  the  body  ;  and  they  perform  the  functions  of  wings 
OF  of  analogous  oi^ans ;  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  class  of  Insects.  The  legs  are  generally  6,  8,  10,  or 
14  in  number  ;  sometimes  many  hundreds  may  be  counted  ;  and 
Kometimes  they  are  altogether  deficient ;  but  when  they  exist  at 
all,  they  are  never  fewer  than  six,  which  is  the  number  that  is 
characteristio  of  the  class  of  Insects.  Sometimes  instead  of 
distinct  legs,  we  meet  with  strong  bristly  appendages,  as  in  the 
Earth-worm ;  or  bundles  of  sucli  bristles,  in  the  midst  of  which 
one  is  occasionally  a  eirrhut  or  tendril-like  appendage,  constitut- 
ing a  sort  of  rudimentary  leg,  as  in  many  Annelida  (Fig.  288.) 

595.  The  tendency  to  repetition  ex- 
hibited by  the  segments  of  the  body, 
is  as  remarkable  in  the  disposition  of 
the  muscles  and  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  it  is  in  the  arrangement  of  the  general 
envelope.  In  most  animals  of  this  Sub- 
kingdom,  each  ring  in  its  complete  state 
possesses  a  pair  of  nervous  ganglia, 
united  on  the  central  line  ;  and  these  ' 
ganglia  are  connected  together  by  a 
double  cord  of  communication,  which 
runs  along  the  lower  or  ventral  surface 

of  the  body.  In  the  inferior  Articulata,  Pia.  mk—umtvovt  syatih  op 
and  even  in  the  highest,  previounly  to  *"  '"*•"■ 

the  cimpletion  of  their  development,  these  ganglia  are  nearly 
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equal,  and  form  with  their  connecting  filaments  two  cbiuDS  re- 
eembling  knotted  cxirds,  extending  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the 
other.  (Fig.290.)  Bat  in  proportion  aa  we  rise  in  the  scale,  we 
see  the  ganglia  approach  one  another,  both  rideways  and  lengtli- 
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wise;  so  that  each  pair  nnitee  on  the  central  line  into  a  single  mus; 
whilst  the  ganglia  of  different  segineDta  are  also  brought  together 
into  one  spot,  and  so  combined  as  to  form  but  one  large  ganglion, 
— as  we  shall  hereafter  notice  es}>eciall7  among  the  Cmetacea. 
This  omtraluatum  is  sometimes  carried  so  far,  in  certain  Crabs 
for  example,  that  there  exist  in  the  whole  body  but  two  nervous 
ma«ea,— one  in  the  head,  and  the  other  in  the  thorax  (Fig.  466). 
The  ganglia  which  we  find  in  the  head  of  Articulata  have  a 
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manifest  correspondence  to  those  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  in 
Vertobrata.  They  are  nai  the  representatives  of  the  Cerebral 
hemispheres,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter;  but  they  ob- 
viously resemble  the  Optic  and  other  ganglia  of  special  sense, 
which  we  find  even  in  the  highest  Vertebrated  animals,  at  the 
origin  of  the  nerves  that  proceed  to  those  organs,  and  which  in 
Fishes  make  up  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  entire  brain,  as 
frequently  to  surpass  in  size  the  cerebral  hemispheres  themselves 
(§  530).  The  ganglia  of  the  ventral  cord  are  so  many  centres  of 
rejlex  action  to  the  different  segments  which  they  supply  (  Anim. 
Physiol.  §  442)  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  analogous  to  the 
Spinal  Cord  of  Vertebrated  animals,  from  which  they  differ  in  no 
important  particular,  except  in  their  position.  Even  in  this, 
however,  there  is  a  greater  resemblance  than  is  at  first  apparent ; 
for  there  is  strong  reason  for  regarding  the  usual  position  of 
Articulated  animals  as  really  inverted;  that  is,  for  considering 
what  is  apparently  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body  as  in  reality 
the  darsaly  and  the  apparent  bctek  as  the  real  abdomen. 

596.  The  bulk  of  the  body  in  the  Articulata  is  made  up  of 
the  muscles,  by  which  the  several  segments,  and  their  various 
appendages,  are  put  in  motion.  These  muscles,  like  the  parts  of 
the  body  themselves,  are  arranged  with  great  regularity  and 
exactness  on  the  two  sides  of  the  median  or  central  line ;  so  that 
the  lateral  symmetry  (§  47)  of  the  Articulata  is  most  exact. 
We  shall  hereafter  see  that  this  symmetry  extends  in  great 
degree  also  to  the  organs  of  nutrition ;  which  in  the  Yertebrata 
are  not  arranged  with  the  same  equality.  Where  the  segments 
and  their  appendages  have  a  similar  form  and  action,  their 
muscles  are  but  repetitions  of  each  other  ;  but  where,  as  in  the 
higher  Articulata,  the  segments  and  their  appendages  are  differ- 
ently constructed,  the  muscles  also  are  more  variously  arranged, 
and  often  form  a  system  of  great  complexity. 

597.  Tlie  development  of  the  organs  of  Nutrition  in  Articulated 
animals  would  seem  to  be  altogether  subservient  to  that  of  the 
Locomotive  apparatus ; — their  function  being  chiefly  to  supply 
the  nerves  and  muscles  with  the  aliment  necessary  to  sustain 
their  vigour.     The  power  of  these  muscled  is  so  great  in  propor- 
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tioD  to  their  size,  that,  in  eneigy  and  rapidity  of  moyement, 
some  of  the  Articnhited  tribes  surpass  all  other  animals.  These 
mpyements  are  directed  by  organs  of  sensation ;  which,  although 
not  dereloped  on  so  high  a  plan  as  those  of  some  Moilusca,  are 
evidently  very  acute  in  their  powers.  There  are  very  few 
instances  of  Articulated  animals  being  in  any  way  restrained  as 
to  freedom  of  locomotion ;  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  found 
in  a  single  group,  the  Cibrhipoda,  or  Barnacle  tribe,  which 
connects  this  sub-kingdom  with  the  preceding.  In  general  they 
roam  freely  abroad  in  search  of  food ;  and  they  are  supplied  with 
prehensile  organs  for  capturing  their  prey,  and  with  a  complex 
masticating  apparatus  for  reducing  it.  Their  actions  are  evi- 
dently directed  almost  solely  by  instincHve  propensities,  which  are 
adapted  to  meet  every  ordinary  want;  these  are  of  similar 
character  in  each  individual  of  the  same  species,  and  present  but 
little  appearance  of  ever  being  modified  by  Intelligence.  Hence 
these  animals  seem  almost  like  machines,  contrived  to  execute  a 
certain  set  of  operations ;  many  of  them,  however,  producing 
immediate  results,  which  even  Man,  by  the  highest  efforts  of  his 
reason,  has  found  it  difficult  to  attain. 

598.  AU  the  Articulata,  save  a  few  of  the  very  lowest 
species,  possess  a  distinct  head  at  one  end  of  the  body,  furnished 
with  organs  of  special  sensation,  and  with  jaws  for  the  prehen- 
sion and  reduction  of  the  food.  These  jaws  do  not  open  vertically^ 
however,  as  in  the  Yertebrata,  so  as  to  leave  a  horizontal 
aperture;  but  laterallt/j  so  as  to  leave  a  vertical  aperture: 
and  there  are  frequently  several  pairs  of  them,  one  behind  the 
other,  sometimes  furnished  with  sharp  cutting  edges,  sometimes 
having  their  edges  toothed  like  a  saw,  and  sometimes  adapted  to 
crush  rather  than  to  cut  or  tear.  The  alimentary  tube  frequently 
passes  straight  along  the  central  line,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
body  to  the  other,  with  a  dilatation  near  its  commencement, — 
the  stomach :  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  convolutions 
which  the  intestine  makes  are  usually  few  in  number.  Instead 
of  a  heart,  we  find  a  dorsal  vessel  (5,  Figs.  290  and  291),  a  long 
tube  placed  on  the  central  line  of  the  back,  and  divided  into 
segments,   corresponding  with   those   of  the  body, — each  ^g- 
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ment  being,  as  it  were,  the  heart  for  its  own  diyision.  The 
respiratoiy  apparatus,  too,  is  arranged  with  the  most  perfect 
gymmetiy.  In  the  lower  tribes,  and  in  the  Crustacea,  it 
is  adapted  to  act  in  water ;  and  consists  of  gills  or  branchial 
appendages,  of  Yarions  forms,  which  are  prolonged  from  the 
exterior  of  the  body.  But  in  Insects  and  Spiders,  which  con- 
stitute the  great  majority  of  the  class,  the  respiration  is  aerial ; 
and  is  performed  by  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  set  of  chambers 
or  tubes,  which  are  dispersed  or  extended  through  the  whole 
body.  By  this  means,  the  air,  the  blood,  and  the  tissue  to  be 
nourished,  are  all  brought  into  contact  at  the  same  points ;  and 
a  much  less  vigorous  circulation  is  required,  therefore,  than 
would  otherwise  be  needed.  The  whole  apparatus  of  Nutrition 
is  comprised  within  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  body, 
in  the  higher  classes  at  least;  and  the  bulk  of  the  organs 
composing  it  is  never  to  be  at  all  compared  with  that,  which  we 
ordinarily  find  in  the  MoUusca.  Thus  the  Liver,  which  in  the 
Oyster  forms  a  large  part  of  the  whole  substance,  is  often 
scarcely  discoverable  in  the  Insect ;  and  where  (as  in  the  Crus- 
tacea) its  bulk  is  considerable,  it  is  because  the  respiration,  being 
aquatic,  is  less  active  than  usual,  and  is  consequently  not  suffi- 
cient to  draw  off  the  superfluous  carbon  from  the  blood  (  Anim. 
Phtsiol.  §  365).  The  blood  is  usually  white,  as  in  other  Inver- 
tebrated  classes ;  and  where  it  is  otherwise  (as  in  some  of  the 
Annelida),  it  is  in  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  not  in  the  corpuscles, 
that  the  colour  exists, — ^these  last  being  analogous  to  the  eohur- 
lesty  and  not  to  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  Vertebrata. 
The  temperature  of  Articulata  usually  varies  with  that  of  the 
air  or  water  they  inhabit ;  but  in  the  class  of  Insects  we  find 
many,  which  have  the  power  of  generating  a  large  amount  of  in- 
dependent heat ;  and  this  is  strictly  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  converted  by  them  into  carbonic  acid,  by  the  respira- 
tory proce<^  All  the  actions  of  the  Articulata  are  performed 
with  great  energy ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  most  rapid  increase  of 
the  body,  the  demand  for  food  is  so  great,  that  a  short  suspension 
of  the  supply  proves  fatal.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  capable 
of  being  submitted  to  the  influence  of  very  high  and  of  very  low 
temperatures,  with  little  permanent  injury. 
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599.  The  divimon  of  this  Sub-kingdom  into  Classes,  is  princi- 
pslly  fonnded  on  the  organs  of  locomotion ;  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  so  characteristic  of  it.  We  may  first  form  two  groups, 
disdnguished  by  the  presence,  or  absence,  of  SalmcUy-articulaUd 
wiemben.  In  the  former,  the  locomotive  power  is  for  the  most 
part  consigned  to  these  appendages ;  and  the  trunk  is  usually 
encased  in  a  hard  envelope,  in  which,  by  the  union  of  segments 
that  were  originally  distmct,  we  sometimes  almost  loife  the  traces 
of  the  characteristic  division.  This  is  especially  .the  case  with 
the  Grab  and  its  allies ;  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
are  quite  immoveable  upon  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  lower  group,  in  which  distinct  members  are  wanting,  the 
locomotion  of  the  animal  is  chiefly  effected  by  the  movement  of 

the  body  itself ;  and  this  is  permitted  to  the  utmost 
extent,  by  the  softness  of  the  integument,  in  which 
the  intervals  of  the  articulations  are  scarcely 
distinct  from  the  rings  themselves, — as  in  the 
Leech  or  Earth-worm,-— so  that  here,  too,  the 
division  into  segments  becomes  indistinct,  from 
the  opposite  cause.  It  is  in  the  Centipede  (Fig. 
292)  that  we  have  the  best  example  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  body  into  segments,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  entire  group;  together  with  an 
articulated  structure  in  the  limbs.  In  the  classes 
of  Insects,  Crustacea,  Spiders,  &c.,  the  equality 
of  the  segments  disappears;  whilst  in  the  Leech 
and  Worm  tribes,  the  members  disappear. 

600.  The  higher  division  of  the  Articulated 
series  may  be  arranged  into  the  following 
classes: — 

I.  Insects  ;  characterised  by  the  division  of  the 

body   into    three    distinct  portions, — the  head, 

thorax,  and    abdomen;    by  the    possession  of 

cnnrmc       snteunaB  on  the  head,  of  three  piwrs  of  legs,  and 

(in  general)  of  one  or  two  pairs  of  wings ;  and 

by  their  aerial  respiration. 

II.  Arachnid  A  j  including  the  Spiders,  SeorpumSy  and  MUee; 

TOL.  II.  O 
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characterised  by  the  diTision  of  the  body  into  two  distinct  por- 
tions, the  cephalo-thorax  (made  up  of  the  head  united  to  the 
thorax)  and  abdomen ;  by  the  possession  of  four  pairs  of  legs ; 
by  their  want  of  anteniUB  ;  and  by  their  aerial  respiration. 

III.  Crustacea,  or  Crabi^  Ldbiterty  &o. ;  distinguished  by 
their  aquatic  respiration ;  and  by  the  possession  of  from^ts^  to 
9e9en  pairs  of  legs;  the  body  sometimes  divided  nearly  as  in 
Insects,  sometimes  even  more  concentrated  than  in  the  Arach- 
nida,  and  sometimes  formed  on  the  plan  of  that  of  the  Myriapoda. 

lY.  Myriapoda,  the  CmUipede  tribe ;  characterised  by  the 
want  of  distinction  between  thorax  and  abdomen ;  by  the  equality 
of  the  segments  of  the  body,-— the  head,  however,  being  very 
distinct ;  by  the  large  number  of  legs,  of  which  there  are  seldom 
less  than  twenty-four  pairs ;  and  by  their  aerial  respiration. 

Intermediate  in  some  respects  between  the  two  divisions  of 
this  Sub-kingdom,  we  may  rank  the  following  remarkable 
group :— . 

y.  GnutHOPODA,  or  the  BamaeU  tribe ;  in  these,  there  are  no 
locomotive  members  in  the  adult,  although  the  young  possesses 
them ;  there  are,  however,  a  series  of  jointed  tendril-like  append- 
ages, which  probably  serve  both  for  respiration  and  for  the 
acquirement  of  food ;  and  the  animals  remain  attached  to  one 
spot,  during  all  but  the  early  period  of  their  lives ;  their  respira- 
tion is  entirely  aquatic. 

601.  In  the  Second  division  of  Articulata,  characterised 
by  the  absence  of  articulated  members,  we  meet  with  but 
three  classes. 

YI.  Annelida,  the  Leech  and  Worm  tribe ;  characterised  by 
the  extension  of  the  body  into  numerous  segments,  which  pre- 
sent scarcely  any  diflferences  firom  each  other ;  by  the  presence 
of  a  distinct  circulating  system,  and  of  respiratory  organs; 
and  by  the  possession  of  a  well-developed  nervous  system. 

YII.  Entozoa,  or  InteeHnal  WomUy  in  which  the  Articulated 
form  is  presented  in  (as  it  were)  a  still  more  degraded  state ; 
the  segments  bmng  yet  more  completely  repetitions  of  one 
another,  and  often  capable  of  existing  separately ;  special  organs 
of  circulation  and  respiration  being  for  the  most  part  wanting ; 
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and  the  nervous  system  being  very  indistinct, — never  presenting 
the  double  ventral  cord  in  a  well-developed  condition:  these 
have  very  firequently  no  distinct  head. 

YIII.  R0TIFBBA9  or  Whed-Animcdcides^  a  group  of  minute 
animals,  in  which  the  Articulated  structure  is  often  very  indis- 
tinct^ and  which  are  especially  characterised  by  the  possession  of 
«t/ta,  or  little  hair-like  filaments,  arranged  in  rows  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mouth,  and  serving  by  their  movements,  both 
for  the  acquirement  of  food,  and  for  the  aeration  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  CLASS  OF  INSECTS. 

602.  Thb  dasB  of  Insecta  is^pre-eminent,  not  only  amongst 
the  divisions  of  the  Articolated  series,  but  in  the  whole  Animal 
kingdom,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  distinct  ipeeiet  which  it 
includes ;  and  it  is  probably  unsurpassed  by  any,  save  the  Infu- 
sory  Animalcules,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  indiffiduaU  at  any 
time  existing  on  the  earth's  surface,  which  belong  to  the  nu- 
merous and  diversified  races  comprehended  in  it.  The  whole 
8ub*kingdom  of  Yertebrated  animals  may  probably  be  estimated 
as  not  containing  above  30,000  species,^-*  number  which  is 
surpassed  by  the  Bseile  tribe  alone ;  and  we  should  be  probably 
not  far  wrong  in  sajring,  that  the  number  of  species  of  the  whole 
class,  already  known,  exceeds  that  of  all  other  animals  put  toge- 
ther. Moreover,  on  account  of  the  small  siae  of  a//,  and  the  very 
minute  size  of  a  large  proportion,  of  the  animals  belonging  to 
this  class,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  species  already 
known  is  far  surpassed  by  that  which  remains  to  be  discovered. 
Even  in  our  own  country,  new  species  of  Insects  are  continually 
being  discovered,  by  the  industry  of  observers  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  particular  branch ;  and  the  number  at  present 
unknown  must  of  course  be  far  greater,  in  countries  that  have 
been  less  completely  explored.  Of  the  importance  of  this  class 
in  the  economy  of  Nature,  several  striking  proofe  will  be  given 
hereafter. 

603.  The  tegumentary  skeleton  of  Insects,  that  is  to  say, 
the  hard  skin  of  these  animals,  sometimes  pcBserves  a  certain 
degree  of  flexibility ;  but  generally  presents  a  consistency  analo- 
gous to  that  of  horn.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  its 
tissue  is  really  of  that  nature ;  for  Chemistry  teaches  us  that  it 
is  composed  of  very  different  materials,  and  that  a  particular 
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Hubstauce  named  Chitine,  forma  the  base  of  it ;  bnt  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  it  poeeeneB  a  definite  organic  structure ;  and 
that  it  congistB  of  one  or  more  layers  of  c^ls,  in  the  cavities  of 
which  this  snbatanoe  u  depouted.  We  see  in  it  a  great  number 
of  piecCB,  which  are  sometimes  soldered  (as  it  were)  together ; 
whilst  in  other  instanoea  they  are  nnited  by  soft  ^rtions  of  the 
^UD,  and  thnB  possess  a  greater  or  leas  freedom  of  motion. 

604.    The  body  of  ibe  Insect,  as  we  have  already  said,  is 
dirided  into  a  certain  number  of  rings,  placed  and  to  end ;  and 


in  thia  aeries  of  segments,  we  diatingniah  three  portions,  to  which 
are  given  the  names  of  Head,  Thorax,  and  Abdomen.  The 
members  or  append^ee  which  spring  from  the  seveial  segmenta, 
have  a  stractore  analogous  to  that  of  the  tmnk  of  the  animal : 
being  composed  of  tubes  oi  of  hollow  plates,  placed  end  to  end, 
and  endoeing  in  their  interior  the  mu&clea  and  nerves  destined  to 
put  them  in  motion. 
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60S .  The  head  a  formed  only  by  a  single  piece ;  and  bean 
the  eyes,  the  antenns,  and  the  appendages  of  the  month.  The 
anItnniB  conetitnte  the  first  pair  of  memben  or  appendages  of 
Inaecte;  and  are  oompoeed  of  a  considerable  nnmber  of  small 
joints  placed  end  to  end  ;  they  arise  from  the  ant^or  or  superior 
part  of  the  head ;  and  generally  have  the  form  of  alendw  and 


flexible  horns  (Fig.  394,  a  a) ;  but  their  conformation  varies 
macb,  especially  amongst  the  males;  thus  th^  sometimes 
rasemble  feathers,  eometimea  saws  ;  at  another  time  small  bulbs 
(Fig.  295) ;  and  in  other  instances  they  are  terminated  by  an 
enluged  part  composed  of  layers  placed  like  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
Their  length  is  sometimes  very  considerable.  We  know  nothing 
powtive  regarding  their  use ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  they  are 


orgMis  of  feeling,  and  poth^B  also  of  hearing  (Anih.  Phtbiol. 
§  498).    Other  appendages,  to  the  number  of  ibreo  piurs,  spring 
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from  the  inferior  part  of  the  head,  and  constitute  the  organs  of 
mastication  or  of  suction ;  we  shall  return  to  these,  when  speaking 
of  the  Digestive  apparatus. 

606.  The  thorax  of  Insects  occupies  the  middle  part  of  their 
body ;  and  bears  the  legs  and  the  wings.  It  is  always  composed 
of  three  rings,  named  protkoraxy  fnetoikoraXy  and  fnetathorax 
(Fig*  293,  a,  5,  c) ;  and  to  the  ventral  arch  of  each  of  these  seg- 
ments^ is  fixed  one  of  the  pairs  of  legs.  The  wings  arise,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  dorsal  arch  of  the  thoracic  rings ;  but  the 
prothorax  never  bears  them,  and  there  never  exists  more  than 
one  pair  of  these  appendages  on  each  of  the  succeeding  rings ; 
so  that  their  number  can  never  exceed  two  pairs. 

607.  We  may  distinguish,  in  the  limbs  of  Insects,  a  haunch 
composed  of  two  joints,  a  thigh,  a  shank,  and  a  kind  of  finger, 
named  tarsusy  which  is  divided  into  several  joints  whose  number 
varies  firom  two  to  five,  and  is  terminated  by  claws.  Their  con- 
formation differs ;  but,  as  may  be  readily  believed,  it  is  always 
in  relation  vrith  the  habits  of  the  animals.  Thus  the  Insects 
whose  posterior  legs  present  a  great  length  (Fig.  297))  usually 
jump  rather  than  walk;  amongst  the  swimming  insects,  such 
as  the  Dytiicus^  the  NoUmecta  (Fig.  298),  and  the  Gyrinuiy  vul- 
garly called  Whirligigs  (Fig.  299),  the  tarsi  are  usually  flat- 
tened,' finnged  with  hairs,  and  arranged  like  oars ;  and  amongst 
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those  which  can  walk  suspended  firom  smooth  surfaces,  we  find, 
under  the  last  joint  of  these  organs,  a  kind  of  cushion  or  cup, 
fitted  to  make  them  adhere  to  the  body  which  they  touch. 
Sometimes,  also,  the  anterior  legs  are  widened  like  those  of  the 
Mole,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  dig  in  the  ground ;  the  Mole- 
Crickety  which  often  occasions  considerable  injury  in  our  fields. 
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I^  ontting  tlie  roots  which  it  finds  in  its  my,  presents  us  with 
a  renurkahie  example  of  this  form  of  structure.     There  aim 
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exist  some  species,  smongst  which  these  same  limbs  oonstitnte 
orgftDS  of  prehension,  the  leg  being  disposed  in  the  manner  of  a 
claw,  and  being  able  to  bend  itself  back-  a^nst  the  [ 


joint,  of  which  the  edge  is  armed  with  spines.  A  large  insect 
from  the  South  of  France,  the 
Mantii  rs^iosB,  is  ftHtoed  in  this 
manner.  Again,  we  meet  with 
some  insects,  smonget  which  the 
anterior  lege  are  reduced  to  a  m- 
dimentary  state,  and  bent  back 
against  the  thorax,  no  longer  serving 
(br  its  moTsments,  and  eanly 
eSG^ing  notice,  so  that  at  first 
eight  we  should  believe  these 
animals  were  provided  with  only 
four  legs ;  several  diurnal  Butterflies 
are  in  this  condition  (Fig.  302). 
608.  The  wings  of  Insects  are  leaf-like  appendages,  com- 
posed of  a  double  membrane,  supported  on  the  inside  by  a 
more  solid  framework.     When  they  an  but  slightly  developed. 


ihey  an  aoft  and  flexible ;  but  they  soon  dry  up,  and  reruun 
etiff  and  elastic  In  general  there  are  two  pairs ;  we  never  fiod 
a  greater  number,  but  sometimes  one  or  other  of  these  pairs  is 
wanting ;  and  it  is  alwa]P8  from  the  last  two  rings  of  the  thorax 
that  they  arise.  Their  form  varies ;  when  they  really  sore  for 
flight,  they  >re  thin  and  transparent,  except  when  lightly  covered 
with  a  kind  of  coloured  dust,  formed  by  scales  of  a  microscopic 
minuteness,  such  as  we  see  amongst  the  Butterflies ;  but  often 
those  of  the  first  ptur  become  thick,  hard,  and  opaque,  and  con* 
stitute  a  kind  of  sheath  or  cadng,  named  elytra  (a,  F^.  303), 
which,  in  a  state  of  rest,  covers 
over  the  membranous  wings  {b), 
'..and  serves  to  [Nrotect  them  ;  at 
'  other  times  these  same  wings, 
^il  tnonbranoiiB  at  their  extre- 
mity, become  hard  and  opaque 
towards  their  base,  and  are  then 
designated  under  the  name  of 
dcmi-casings  or  hmulytra.  We 
are  acqnunted,  also,  with  some 
iudecte,  amongst  which  the  wings, 
instead  of  having  a  leaf-like 
structure,  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  membranes,  barbed 
along  the  edges,  so  as  to  resemble  feathers  arranged  in  a  fim- 
like  manner ;  this  a  seen  in  a  genas  alUed  to  the  Bnttoflies, 
and  known  under  the  name  of  Ptenphonu,  or  Plutiud-Miftk. 
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when  tJlie  posterior  wings  are  wanting,  they  are  generally 
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replaced  by  two  small  moyeable  threada,  thickened  at  the  end, 
which  are  called  balancers  (Fig.  305). 

609.  The  abdomen  of  Insects  is  composed  of  a  considerable 
number  of  rings,  moyeable  upon  each  other ;  we  can  frequently 
reckon  nine  of  these ;  but  at  other  times  we  cannot  distinguish 
so  many ;  this  appears  to  depend  on  the  union  of  two  or  more 
of  thesQ  segments  with  each  other.  In  the  perfect  Insect^  these 
rings  never  bear  any  legs  or  wings ;  but  those  whidi  occupy  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  often  give  attachment  to  i^ 
pondages,  whose  forms  and  uses  vary  very  much.  Sometimes 
they  are  simple  bristles,  or  points,  whose  functions  are  not  well 
known;  as  in  the  £^A^iiMfYZ  (Fig.  334)  for  example.  Sometimes 

these  organs  possess  the  form  of  hooks ;  and 
constitute  a  more  or  less  powerful  pair  of  pin- 
cers, as  amongst  the  FarfictdWy  or  Earwigs 
(Fig.  306).  At  other  times  they  are  so 
arranged,  as  to  act  as  a  spring,  and  to  enable 
the  animal  to  throw  itself  forwards;  the 
PodurcB,  or  Sprvng-taUt^  —  small  insects, 
which,  in  our  climate,  conceal  themselves 
under  stones,  or  keep  themselves  on  the  sur- 
fiu)e  of  still  water,  and  which  also  live  some- 
times in  the  snow  of  the  coldest  regions  of  the 
globe,  show  this  mode  of  organisation. 
Again,  in  other  instances,  these  abdominal  appendages 
have  a  more  complicated  struc- 
ture, and  constitute  an  offensive 
weapon,  or  an  apparatus  des- 
tined to  effect  the  deposit  of 
the  eggs  laid  by  the  animal  in 
a  place  fitted  for  the  development 
of  its  young;  as  examples  of 
these  organs,  we  may  mention 
the  retractile  sting  of  the  Wasps  and  Bees,  and  the  piercer  of 
the  Tenthredos,  or  Saw-flies.  The  former  is  composed  of  a 
dart,  formed  of  two  sharp-pointed  processes,  placed  within  a 
homy  sheath,  or  case,  and  having  in  each  a  furrow  (completed 
into  a  canal  by  the  union  of  the  two)  through  which  the  poison 
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flows,  thtti  is  secreted  by  a  small  gtaod  whiah  is  situated  very 
Bear.  In  a  state  of  repose  all  these  pieces  are  drawn  within  the 
body  of  the  animal ;  but  when  the  insect  wishes  to  nse  it,  bo 
oftnses  the  sheath  to  project,  and  buries  it,  tc^ether  with  his  dart, 
in  the  skin  of  his  enemy.  Sometimes  it  is  eren  impOBuble 
for  him  to  draw  it  ont ;  the  whole  sting  is  then  separated  from 
the  body,  and  remains  fixed  in  the  woond.  The  mjnry  which 
reetilts  from  this,  quickly  canaeB  the  death  of  the  insect.  The 
male  is  always  destitute  of  this  weapon ;  hence  it  may  be  seized 
without  danger :  but  the  females,  and  generally  the  sterile 
indiridnals,  called  vxirkert,  are  provided  with  it :  the  puncture 
catises  a  painihl  inflammation. — The  borer  of  the  IchnenmoDS, 
of  the  Fwntu  (Fig,  308),  and  of  many  other  insects,  shows  an 
arrangement  very  analogous;  and 
we  generally  observe  in  it  a  kind 
of  small  saw,  by  the  ud  of  wbich 
the  insect  pierces  the  vegetable  or 
animal  tissues  in  wbich  it  denres 
to  deposit  its  fl^B.  It  is  by  thus 
piercing  a  species  of  oak,  in  the 
Levant,  that  the  small  insect, 
known  by  the  name  of  Cynipt, 
\  or  Gall-fly,  canses  the  formation 
Wy  of  the  CMl-nutB,  of  which  so 
xa— F  ■  much  use  is  made  in  the  mana- 

bcture  of  ink,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  black  dyes.  The  small  puncture  effected  by  the  Cgnif 
canses  an  overflowing 
of  the  vegetable  juices, 
and  there  soon  results  ^ 
from  this,  an  excres- 
cence, in  the  centre  of 
which  we  find  the  eggs, 
or  larViB,  of  the  insect. 

610.  Insecte  are  pro-     Ph.  m— thi  ihi-oui.  Ihw 
Tided  with  highly  de.  **  ""'"^  "  "  '""""■ 

veloped  senses ;  they  evidently  possess  Hearing  and  Smell,  m 
well  uTaste,  Sight  and  Tonch ;  bnt  even  now  the  seat  of  the  sense 
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of  Smell  bu  not  been  certainly  dUcoTered ;  and  unongst  the 
greater  part  of  these  animala,  no  special  organ  of  Hearing  con 
be  perceived.  The  antennie,  and  the  appendages  of  the  mouth, 
seem  to  be  the  principal  instrnmenta  for  Touch  ;  and  the  former 
may,  perhaps,  also  serve  for  the  perception  of  Sound.  We  also 
know  Tery  Uttle  of  the  apparatus  for  Taste  ;  but  the  organs  of 
%gfat  have  been  better  studied. — The  structure  of  the  Eyes  ia 
very  different  from  that  nhich  we  have  seen  amongst  the  higher 
animalB.  In  general,  the  organ  which  at  first  sight  appears  to 
be  a  single  eye,  is,  in  reality,  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  a 
multitude  of  small  eyes,  each  having  a  cornea,  a  vitreous  body 
of  a  conical  form,  a  layer  of  colouring  matter,  and  a  separate 
nervous  filament.  In  the  common  House- Fly,  for  example,  we  can 
reckon  four  thou- 
sand of  these  dis- 
tincteyes ;  andsome 
insects  are  known, 
which  have  more  ' 
than  twenty- five 
thouaand.  All  these 
tittle    corneas     are 

hexagonal,  and  an  pm-aio— HMdiiid*v«ofaMBH:i 
united  together,  eo  «i«g^;  ».«b«-m.-iiiih.i»jr<iwte,i«««i«b™. 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  common  cornea,  whose  surfaoe  presents  a 
number  of  divisions,  resembling  the  meshes  of  a  net,  visible 
only  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  (See  Anoi.  Phtbiol. 
SS  ^73,  674).  Moreover,  each  of  the  small  eyea,  ^ich 
altogether  make  up  these  compound  organs,  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  thoee  which  surround  it,  and  fonns  with  them  a  bundle  of 
tubes,  each  terminated  by  a  nervous  thread  proceeding  from  a 
bolhons  expansion  of  the  same  Optic  Nerve.  Nearly  all  Insects 
are  furnished  with  two  of  these  compound  eyes,  asnally  plsoed 
on  the  sides  of  the  head ;  but  sometimes  they  are  replaced  by 
rimple  eyt* ;  and  in  other  instances  these  two  sorts  of  organs 
exist  together.  The  structure  of  simple  eyes,  whioh  are  known 
also  by  the  name  of  ttvmmata  or  oeeUi,  has  the  greatest  analogy 
with  that  of  each  of  the  elements  of  the  compound  eyes.  The 
umple  eyes  are  generally  united  in  a  group,  to  the  number  of 


tbree,  tovatda  the  top  of  the  head.     We  know  nothing  certiun 

of  the  inuioer  in  which  these  organs  act  upon  the  light  that 

bits  upon  them ;   not  of  the  mechanism  of  vinon  amongst 

Insects. 

611.    Several  Insects  possess,  in  common  with  the  higher 

animals,    the    faculty   of    producing 

somids :  hot  in  general  their  song  is 

not  connected  with  the  mOTements  of 

the  air  in  the  reepiratory  apparatus, 

as  amongst  the  former ;  and  depends 

upon  the  rubbing  of  certain  parts  of 

the  body  against  each  other,  or  on  • 

the  movements  prodnced  in  certain 

■pecnal  inatroments,  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  muflclee.     Thus  the  menoto- 

nous  and  deafening  noise  of  the  Cicada 

results  from  the  alternate  tension  and 

relaxation  of  an  elastic   membrane, 

placed  like  the  skin  of  a  drum  npon 

the  base  of  the  abdomen ;  amongst 

the  Crickets,  there  are  certiun  parts 

of  the  wings,  which,  when  rubbed 

against  each  other,  vibrate  with  in- 

tenidty,  and  which  have  a  very  curions  structure  tor  this  purpose ; 

but  the  humming  of  Flies  appears  to  depend  upon  the  rapid  exit 
of  the  Mr  through 
the  thoracic  spira- 
cles, during  the 
violent  movement 
of  flight.  Again, 
there  are  some  In- 
sects that  ntter  a 
kind  of  cry,  the 
manner  of  produc- 
ing which  is  not  weU  known ;  such  is  the  Sphinx  Atropot, 

known  nndv  the  name  of  the  Death Vhead  Moth.  (Anih. 

Physiol.  §§  676—679). 
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612.  The  Nervous  system  of  Insects  shows  the  general 
arrangement,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  modifications,  which  we 
have  already  described  in  treating  of  the  Sub-kingdom,  to  which 
these  animals  belong  (§  595).  It  is  principally  composed  of  a 
double  series  of  ganglia,  which  are  united  together  by  longitu- 
dinal oords ;  the  number  of  these  ganglia  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  segments ;  and  they  are  sometimes  at  nearly  equal  dis- 
tances, and  extend  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other,  whilst 
in  other  instances  several  of  them  are  connected  together  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  constitute  a  single  mass.  The  cephalic  ganglia 
present  a  very  high  development,  and  give  origin 
to  the  nerves  of  the  Antennae  and  of  the  Eyes,  &c. 
The  first  pair  of  ganglia  below  the  oBSophagus  sup- 
plies the  nerves  of  the  mouth ;  and  the  cords  which 
unite  these  nervous  centres  to  the  cephalic  ganglia, 
and  which  pass  round  the  oesophagus,  give  off  on 
each  side  a  nerve  which  goes  back  to  the  stomach ; 
and  which  joining  itself  with  that  of  the  opposite 
side,  forms  a  single  trunk,  running  on  the  central 
line  above  the  digestive  canal,  and  having  two  gan- 
glia in  its  course.  The  three  pair  of  ganglia  on  the 
ventral  cord,  following  those  which  are  situated  im- 
mediately beneath  the  oesophagus,  belong  to  the  three 
rings  of  the  thorax,  and  are  the  points  of  departure  of 
the  nerves  of  the  feet  and  the  wings ;  in  general  they 
are  very  close  together,  and  are  much  larger  than 
the  succeeding  pairs,  which  belong  to  the  abdomen. 

613.  The  manner  in  which  Insects  are  nourished,       ^   ,,, 

'  Fio.  313. 

varies  very  much ;  some  only  live  on  the  juices  of  Nbrtoub  syb- 
plants  and  animals,  others  feed  on  solid  food,  and  "^^  "'^* 
are  either  carnivorous  or  devourers  of  plants ;  and  these  differ- 
ences correspond  ¥^th  remarkable  modifications  in  the  structure 
of  the  mouth.  Amongst  gnawifig  insects,  such  as  Beetles, 
Cockchafers,  Cockroaches,  and  Locusts,  this  opening  is  furnished 
in  front  with  a  central  piece,  named  laJbrum^  or  upper  lip  (a, 
Figs.  314  and  315) ;  and  has  on  each  side  a  kind  of  large  tooth, 
moveable  and  very  hard,  called  the  mandihle^  or  upper  jaw  (&), 
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which  serree  to  divide  the  food.     Immediately  behind  these 
mandible*  k  found  a  second  pur  of  ^pendages,  whose  stioottire 


is  vei7  complicated;  these  are  the  second  pur  of  jaws,  tenned 
themaiciZAe  (c).  Each  of  these  last  organs  has  on  the  inside  a 
pUte  or  cylinder,  of  greater  or  less  hardness,  general!]'  armed 


with  notches  or  hurs,  and  having  on  the  outside  one  or  two 
small  ^pendagea  composed  of  seTeial  joints,  and  termed  maxil- 
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lory  palpi.  Agun,  behind  the  manUn  is  found  a  aecond  pair  of 
appendages,  w hooe  baSB  is  supported  by  a  central  piece,  called 
the  mmtum,  at  chin.  Thene  appendagea  constitute  the  ttHigne 
{d.  Fig.  314) ;  thef  are  applied  against  the  maxilln,  as  tbem 
organs  are  tbemselTes  applied  against  the  mandiUee.  We  have 
further  to  mention  a  second  pair  of  jointed  moveable  appendages, 
or  palpi ;  which  are  termed  labial  pa^, — the  name  of  hAivm, 
or  lower  lip,  being  commonly  given  to  the  piece  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  tongue  and  mentum  (d.  Fig.  316).  The  form  of 
these  various  parte  differs  according  to  the  nature  and  consist- 
ency of  the  food.  The  palpi  serve  principally  for  seizing  the 
food,  and  holding  it  between  the  mandiblee  whilst  these  divide 
it.  SometimeB  Uie  maxilln  have  an  enormous  development,  and 
form  a  large  pair  of  pinoers  on  the  front  of  the  bead ;  an  anange- 
ment  which  is  very  remarkable  among  the  Stag-beetles,  and 
other  speciea  of  the  genua  Lueanui  (Fig.  316). 

614.    Amongst  the  tueking  Insects,  the  maxilbe  or  the  latvom 
are  lengtbene*!,  bo  aa  to  constitute  a  tubular  trunk ;    in  the 


interior  of  which  we  frequently  find  delicate  filaments,  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  small  lancets,  and  formed  by  the  mandibles 
9  modified  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  hardly  percep- 
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tible.  Amongst  the  Bees,  the  Anthophorad,  or  solitary  Bees,  the 
Humble  Bees,  and  other  Insects  known  hj  Zoologists  under  the 
name  of  Hymencptera^  the  buec(d  apparatus*  presents  an 
arrangement,  which  is  in  some  degree  intermediate  between  these 
two  extreme  states.  The  labrum  and  the  mandibles  much  resemble 
those  of  the  gnawing  Insects,  and  offer  nothing  very  peculiar  in 
their  form  and  structure  (a  and  5,  Fig.318);  but  the  maxillsa  (c) 
and  the  tongue  (d)  are  greatly  elongated;  and  the  former  have 
a  tubular  form,  and  inclose  longitudinally  the  sides  of  the  tongue ; 
so  that  these  organs,  united  into  a  bundle,  form  a  canal  that 
serves  for  the  passage  of  the  food,  always  soft  or  liquid,  by  which 
these  Insects  are  supported.  This  tube  is  moveable  at  its  base, 
and  flexible  during  the  remainder  of  its  length ;  but  it  is  never 
rolled  up,  as  we  shall  find  amongst  the  Butterflies.  The  man- 
dibles serve  only  to  divide  the  materials,  of  which  the  n3rmen- 
optera  make  their  nests ;  or  else  to  seize  and  put  to  death  the 
prey,  whose  juices  these  Insects  suck.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  there  exist  within  the  buccal  cavity  other  solid  pieces 
which  are  wanting  amongst  the  gnawing  insects;  and  which 
constitute  valves  destined  to  close  the  pharjmx,  whenever  the 
movement  of  deglutition  is  not  going  on. 

615.  Amongst  the  CicadsB,  the  Bugs,  and  other  insects  of 
the  order  HenUptera^  the  apparatus  for  suction  is 
composed  of  the  same  elements ;  but  these  present 
a  somewhat  different  arrangement.  The  mouth  is 
armed  with  a  tubular  and  cylindrical  proboscis, 
directed  downwards  and  backwards  (Fig.  319), 
and  composed  of  a  sheath  inclosing  four  bristle-like 
prolongations,  or  sets ;  the  sheath  (a.  Fig.  320) 
is  composed  of  four  joints,  placed  end  to  end,  and 
representini?  the  labium  or  under  lip  ;  at  its  base 
we  perceive  a  conical  and  elongated  piece,  which 
is  analogous  with  the  labrum ;  lastly,  the  ielm  (5,  c\  which  have 
the  form  of  fine  thceads,  stiff  and  jagged  at  their  points  to  be 

*  The  term  hueeal  refers  to  that  which  belongs  to  the  mouth  ;  and  the  above 
exptettion  is  conyeniently  applied  to  denote  the  aereral  parts  collectively,  which 
altogether  make  ap  the  mouth,  in  whatever  way  they  may  he  arranged. 

TOI..  II.  H 
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kbie  to  pierce  the  skin  of  aniin»)H  or  the  Tessels  or  plants,  sre 
the  repreeentfttiTea  of  tbe 
mandibles  and  the  maxilln 
extremely  elongated.  In  those 
Hemiptera  which  live  at  tbe 
expense  of  other  animals,  the 
proboscis  is  usually  Yery  firm, 
and  folds  into  a  semicircle 
nnder  the  head.  Among  those 
which  are  nourished  by  Buck- 
ing: T^tables^  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  nearly  always  thin, 
..  and  is  laid  when  in  a  state  of 
rest  against  the  lower  side  of 
F».  s».-.B«c.L  APPA«n,.  or  .»       ^^^^  ^^^  between  the  feet. 

HMOmilo™  IKMCT.  '      _ 

Its  length  IS  sometimes  so 
considerable,  that  it  passes  backwards  behind  the  posterior  ex* 
tremity  of  the  abdomen. 

€16.  Amongst  the  Flies,  also,  tbe  probosds,  which  is  some- 
times soft  and  retractile,  sometimes  homy  and  lengthened,  repre- 
sents the  nnder  lip,  and  often  bears  palpi  at  its  base ;  a  longi- 
tudinal channel  occupies  its  npper  nde,  which  incloses  the  gtta  ; 


whose  number  varies  from  two  to  six,  their  analoguea  amongst 
the  gnawing  insects  being  the  mandibles,  the  maxilln,  and  the 
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toDgae.  Sometimes  this  proboscis  acquires  an  enonnoDS  length 
(Fig.  321)  ;  sometimes  on  the  contrary  it  is  hudly  vinble.^ 
Lastly,  among  the  BattOTflies,  which  are  also  supported  on 
liquid  substances,  bat  which  find  them  at  the  bottom  of  the 
J  ^  ^to^fe^  floweiB,  and  there* 

fm.  Mt^TuDm  or  «     '^''^^D^^^^^^^B 'u  ^  fomisfaed  With  a 

tyt:  d,   inmki  <,  ^^Ksffl     colled  into  A  Spiral, 

P-Pt  F«.  Ma-Mo«™  H.«™.       „4    composed     of 

two  slender  filaments,  each  channelled  on  its  intemal  edge,  so 
that  a  tnbe  is  fonned  by  the  adhesion  of  the  two ;  these  are 
nothing  else  than  the  mazillie  very  greatly  lengthened  and 
modified  in  tfamr  fbrm.  At  the  base  of  this  tabe  is  seen  a 
small  membranons  piece,  which  is  the  representative  of  the 
labmm ;  and  on  each  side,  a  small  tnberole,  the  only  vestige 
of  the  mandibles.  We  also  perceive  the  mdiments  of  the 
maxillary  palpi ;  and  behind  is  found  a  small  triangular  labium, 
having  two  very  lai^  labial  palpi,  composed  of  three  joints,  and 
nearly  always  clothed  with  scales. 

617.  The  alimentary  canal  generally  presents  a  very  com- 
plicated stmoture  :  sometimes  it  is  straight,  and  has  very  nearly 
the  same  diameter  throughout  its  entire  length ;  but  usually  it 
is  more  or  leas  convoluted,  and  has  several  sncceasive  enlarge- 
ments, and  contractions.  We  may  distinguish  in  it  (Fig.  324), 
a  pharynx  (a),  an  tssophagns  ((),  a  first  stomach  or  crop  (c),  a 
second  stomach  or  gizzard  (d)^  of  which  the  walls  are  mnsonlar 
and  often  armed  with  homy  pieces  fitted  to  triturate  the  food ; 
a  third  or  true  digestive  stomach  («),  whose  texture  is  soft  and 
ddicate ;  a  small  intestine  (  /),  a  ccecum,  and  a  rectum  (y).    Ai 
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we  see  smonget  the  higher  tnimala  a  conoectioii  between  the 
natore  of  the  food  sod  the  development  which  this  canal  acqairee, 
80  among  the  CtmiTorouB  Insects  it  is  generally  very  short ; 
whilst  among  Insects  which  are  supported  on  Tegetahle  tnb- 
stanoea,  it  is  neoally  very  long. 
The  food  which  enters  it,  is  at 
first  moistened  with  the  sa- 
lira;  the  apparatus  which 
secretes  this  liquid  consists  of 
a  certain  number  of  floating 
tubes,  tenninated  eometiroes  by 
BmaD  follicles  or  sacs,  and 
communicating  with  the  pha- 
rynx hy  their  excretory  canals. 
A  multitude  of  cilU,  with 
which  the  digestive  or  chylific 
stomach  is  generally  fhmiahed, 
appear  to  serve  for  the  secre- 
tion of  a  gastric  juice ;  and  it 
is  also  into  this  cavity,  that  the 
bile  is  poured.  There  does  not 
exist  any  liver,  properly  speak- 
ing, among  Insects;  but] this 
organ  is  replaced  hy  long  and 
delicate  tubes  (A),  which  float 
in  the  interior  of  the  abdomen, 
and  open  high  up  in  the  chylific 
stomach.  (Similar  vessels,  open- 
ing lower  down,  take  the  place 
also  of  the  urinary  glands ;  for  ' 
uric  acid  has  been  found  to  he 
secreted  in  them.)  By  one  of 
their  extremities,  the  biliary 
vessels  always  open  into  the  ' 
chylific  stomach ;  and  the  other 
extremity  is  sometimes  free, 
bnt  sometimes  fixed  to  the  intestine,  either  near  the  first  opening 
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or  close  to  the  rectum.  Laatlj  we  find,  towards  tbe  extremity 
of  tbe  intestinal  canal,  other  secreting  organs,  that  serve  to 
elaborate  particular  liquids  (such  as  the  poison  of  the  Bee's 
sting),  which  several  Insects  can  throw  out  from  the  extre- 
mity of  their  abdomen,  when  they  are  irritated. 

618.  It  would  appear  to  be  by  simple  absorption,  that  the 
chyle  traverses  tbe  walls  of  the  digestive  tube  and  mixes  with 
the  Blood.  This  liqnid  is  watery  and  colourless;  it  is  not 
everywhere  inclosed  in  vessels,  but  spreads  itself  out  into  the 
interstices,  which  exist  between  distinct  oi^ons,  or  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  substance  of  their  tissue.  Insects  are 
destitute  of  a  regular  drculation.  We  can  clearly  see  very 
rai^d  currents  in  certain  parts  of  the  body ;  but  the  nourishing 
liquid  does  not  perform  a  oirole  in  such  a  way  as  to  return 
constantly  to  the  point  of  its  departure.  There  really  exist 
amongst  these  animals  only  vestiges  of  a  circulating  ^paratus. 


We  see  near  the  dorsal  surfiice  of  the  body  a  longitudinal  tube 
(a,  rig.  325),  which  performs  alteroate  movements  of  contract 
tiou  and  dilatation,  analogous  to  those  of  the  heart  among  the 
higher  aiymals.  The  nourishing  liquid  penetrates  into  it  by 
lateral  openings,  furnished  with  rolves  to  prevent  its  reflux ;  aod 
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being  propelled  forwards  b^  the  Buccessive  contractions  of  its- 
different  cbambos,  it  puaee  out  in  front  by  a  seriee  of  canals, 
of  which  some  convey  it  to  the  head,  whilst  others  pass  ude- 
ways  and  backwards  (6),  for  the  supply  of  the  body  with  its 
appendages,  the  1^  and  wings.  On  retnming  from  these  parts, 
it  re-enters  the  dorsal  vessel,  partly  at  its  posterior  extremity, 
and  partly  by  the  lateral  orifices  already  mentioned. 

619.     It  will  be  obeerred  that,  in  this  conrse,  ttiere  is  no 
special  conreyance  of  the  nutritions  fluid,  when  rendered  Tenons 


Flo.  SH.'-Raumniiiv  Apuunia  w  lnurr  (NlFAI. 

in  its  character  by  drcnlating  throagb  the  tissues,  to  a  particular 
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organ  Ux  its  aeration.  If  the  Respiration  of  Insects  were  effected 
in  the  nsnal  manner,  hy  means  of  longs,  or  at  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  body,  it  wonld  have  been  consequently  extremely 
incomplete  ;  but  the  disadvantage  which  would  appear  to  be  the 
necessary  result  of  this  great  imperfection  in  a  function  so  import- 
ant as  the  Circulation,  does  not  really  exist.  Nature  has  made 
up  the  deficiency  in  the  transmission  of  the  blood,  by  conducting 
the  air  itself  into  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  by  the  aid  of  a  multi- 
tude of  canals,  which  communicate  with  the  exterior,  and  which 
ramify  minutely  in  the  substance  of  the  organs.  These  air- 
conyeying  tubes,  known,  as  we  have  already  said,  under  the 
name  of  traehecBy   present  a  very  complicated  structure :    we 

can  usually  distinguish  in  them  three  coverings, 
of  which  the  middle  one  is  composed  of  a  carti- 
laginous filament,  rolled  in  a  spiral,  like  an 
elastic  spring.  Sometimes  they  are  simple  ; 
but  at  other  times  they  have  a  certain  number 
of  large  dilatations,  in  the  form  of  soft  vesicles, 
which  act  as  reservoirs  of  air.  The  openings  by 
which  the  air  penetrates  into  the  trachete  are 
Tvu  OP  iwiMCT.     called  tti^pnata  or  spiracles ;  they  are  generally 

simple  slits,  like  button-holes;  but  sometimes 
they  have  two  valves,  which  open  and  shut  like  the  leaves  of  a 
folding-door ;  and  they  are  frequently  furnished  with  a  kind  of 
sieve  or  grating,  to  prevent  particles  of  dust,  &c.,  being  drawn 
inwards  by  the  air.  We  usually  see  one  pair  upon  the  lateral 
and  upper  part  of  each  segment ;  but  they  are  often  wanting  on 
the  two  last  segments  of  the  thorax.  The  means  by  which  the 
air  is  renewed  in  the  interior  of  this  respiratory  apparatus, 
appears  to  consist  generally  only  of  the  movements  of  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation  of  the  abdomen.  As  we  have  already  said. 
Respiration  is  very  active  amongst  these  animals ;  they  consume 
a  considerable  quantity  of  air  in  comparison  with  their  size,  and 
they  quickly  die  when  they  are  deprived  of  oxygen ;  but  when 
they  are  in  this  state  of  apparent  death,  they  may  remain  in  it  a 
very  long  time,  without  losing  the  power  of  being  restored  to  life. 
620.     The  greater  number  of  Insects  produce  but  very  little 
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heat ;  but  some  of  these  animals,  in  certain  circumstances,  give 
out  a  quantity  sufficiently  considerable  to  raise  their  temperature 
perceptibly.  This  ia  the  case  with  Bees,  when  they  are 
disturbed  in  their  hives ;  and  it  is  noticed  that  their  Respira- 
tion then  becomes  very  active.  (See  Animal  Physiology, 
§§410,411.) 

621.  Another  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  of  which  the 
cause  is  not  fully  known^  is  the  production  of  Ughi  ;  which  is 
observed  amongst  some  Insects.  Of  this  the  hampyru^  or 
Glow-worm,  is  an  example,  which  is  well  known  to  almost 
every  one  who  firequents  our  fields.  The  male  has  wings  and 
is  not  luminous ;  but  the  female,  which  is  destitute  of  them,  and 
which  is  often  found  on  banks  and  hedges  during  the  summer 
evenings,  sheds  a  phosphorescent  light  that  is  often  very  brilliant. 

In  another  species  of  Lampjrris 
which  inhabits  Italy,  the  indi- 
viduals of  both  sexes  are  at  the 
same  time  winged  and  luminous  ; 
but  this  singular  property  is 
especially  remarkable  among  cer- 
tain Fire-flies,  which  live  in  the 
warm  regions  of  America,  and 

Fro.  328— Maui  and  Fcmalb  Quayr-        t*  i  y  i        a    •       •     ^i. 

Y^oKM.  which  produce,  when  flying  m  the 

darkness,  a  natural  illumination  of 
the  most  brilliant  effect ;  they  are  often  placed  by  women  in 
their  hair  as  ornaments ;'  and  we  are  told  that  the  Indians  use 
them  to  light  themselves,  when  they  travel  by  night.  Among 
our  Glow-worms,  the  light  proceeds  from  certain  spots  situated 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  two  or  three  last  rings  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  whilst  among  the  Fire-flies,  it  comes  from  analogous  spots 
placed  upon  the  prothorax  or  corslet.  It  appears  that  the  insect 
can  vary  at  pleasure  the  intensity  of  this  phosphoric  light ;  and 
that  it  continues  during  a  certain  time,  when  the  animal  is  placed 
in  a  gas  unfit  for  respiration,  or  even  in  a  vacuum ;  but  that  it  is 
extinguished  in  cold  water. 

622.  The  sexes  are  distinct  amongst  these  animals,  and  there 
often  exist  very  great  differences  between  the  male  and  female ; 
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-the  common  Glow-worm  has  already  afforded  us  an  example  of 
this  (Fig,  328).  Nearly  all  Insects  lay  eggs ;  some  of  them  are, 
however,  viyiparoiis.  There  often  exists  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ahdomen  of  the  female,  a  dart,  a  saw,  or  some  other  organ, 
fitted  to  make  holes  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs ;  and  by  an 
admirable  instinct,  the  mother  always  lays  them  in  a  place,  where 
her  young  will  find  near  them  the  food  which  they  will  require; 
and  yet,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  this  food  is  not  the 
same  as  she  would  seek  for  herself.  During  the  early  period  of 
their  liyes,  insects  change  their  skin  seyenJ  times,  and  nearly 
always  display  some  very  singular  phenomena,  of  which  we  have 
already  seen  an  example  amongst  the  Batrachian  Reptiles.  The 
greater  number  of  them,  at  the  time  of  their  coming  forth  from 
the  egg,  neither  resemble  their  parents,  nor  have  the  form  which 
they  will  themselves  acquire  at  a  later  period ;  and  before  arriv- 
ing at  a  perfect  state,  they  undergo  changes  so  considerable, 
that  we  cannot  better  designate  them  than  under  the  name  of 
tnetamorphotet. 

623.  Insects,  in  general,  pass  through  three  very  distinct  states, 
known  under  the  names  of  the  larva  staU^  the  chrytalis  itatCy  and 
the  imoffo  or  perfect  etate  ;  but  the  changes  which  take  place,  are 
not  always  equally  great ;  sometimes  these  changes  render  the 
animal  perfectly  different,  at  other  times  they  only  consist  in  the 
development  of  wings ;  and  these  various  degrees  of  transforma- 
tion are  known  under  the  names  of  complete^  and  of  ineompleUj 
metamarphons. 

624.  The  insects  which  undergo  a  complete  metamofphoeii,  are 
always  more  or  less  vermiform  (or  worm-like),  when  they  come 
firom  the  egg,  and  when  they  are  in  a  larva  state ;  their  body  is 
long,  almost  entirely  soft,  and  divided  into  moveable  rings,  of 
which  the  regular  number  is  thirteen.  Sometimes  they  are  com- 
pletely destitute  of  feet ;  at  other  times  they  are  provided  with 
a  variable  number  of  these  organs ;  but  the  conformation  of  these 
IS  not  at  all  analogous  to  that  of  the  same  parts  in  the  adult 
animal.  They  have,  nearly  always,  simple  eyes,  but  they  are 
sometimes  entirely  destitute  of  them ;  their  mouth  is  usually  fur- 
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nished  with  mandibles  and  jaws,  whatever  may  be  the  fonn  that 
it  wiU  afterwards  aaeume  ;  and  we  often  see  the  first  of  these 
OTgans  sernng  for  locomotion,  as  well  as  for  seizing  the  food. 


FW.  MA— LufA,  Pw*, 


These  Larv»  also  difier  in  their  form,  and  are  soroetimes  known 
under  the  name  of  CattrpiUari,  sometimes  under  that  of  Womu. 
— After  having  remuned  in  this  state  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
and  having  experienced  several  changes  of  skin,  the  wings  begin  to 
be  formed  beneath  the  skin,  and  the  animal  passes  into  Uie  state  of 
chry*alu.  During  the  whole  length  of  this  second  period  of  their 
existence,  these  singular  animals  cease  to  take  any  food,  and  re- 
main motionless.  Soroetimes  the  skin  from  which  they  have  last 
freed  themselves,  dries  up,  and  forms  a  kind  of  oval  case,  in  the 
interior  of  which  they  remtun  shut  up  ;  aometiroes  they  are  only 
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corered  by  a  thin  pellicle,  which  lies  over  the  extern&l  org&na, 
follows  &11  their  ineqnalitiee  of  Bnrbce,  uid  oAuaea  the  insect  to 
ftjqwar  as  if  closely  wrapped  in  bandages.  t 

€25,  Before  nndeigoing  this  metamorphoaia,  the  Larva  pre- 
pares  a  defence  for  itself ;  and  ahnts  itself  up  in  a  caae,  which  it 
makes  with  riik,  secreted  by  salivary  glands,  and  drawn  out  by 
the  aid  of  ipinnentt,  hollowed  in  the  lips.  In  other  instances, 
it  suspends  itself  by  means  of  threads,  or  conceals  itself  in  some 
hollow.  It  is,  homnet,  wMlst  the  insect  is  in  this  state  of  appa- 
rent repose,  that  active  operations  ore  going  on  within  the  body, 
of  which  the  result  is  the  complete  development  of  the  entire 
oi^anisation.  Its  interior  parts  become  soft,  and  by  degrees 
assume  the  shape  that  they  will  preeerve  ;  the  difierent  organs, 
with  which  the  adnlt  animal  onght  to  be  provided,  are  deve- 
loped under  the  envelope  which  conceals  them ;  and  wben  this 
evolution  is  finished,  it  frees  itself  from  this  spocies  of  mask  ; 
spreads  its  wings,  which  are  not  long  in  acquiring  firmness,  and 
becomes  a  perfect  itueet  or  Imago. 

626.  As  an  example  of  this  complete  metamorphoeis,  we  oan- 
not  make  a  better  selection,  than  by  taking  the  Bombyx  Mori  ; 

for  this  insect  in 

its  Isrva  state  poe~ 
for   US    an 

immense  interest ; 

it  ie  the  tiiiworm. 


so  pcwerfnlly  to 
the  agricultural 
prosperity  of  the 
southern  counbies 
of  Europe,  and  the 
product  of  which 
gives  origin  to  so  much  industry  and  wealth.  This  insect  came 
originally  from  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  and  was  not 
introdnced  into  Europe  until  the  dxth  century.  Hie  Oreek 
s  brought  some  of  its  eggs  to  Constantinople  in  %he 
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reign  of  Justinian,  and,  at  the  period  of  the  first  crusades,  its 
cultivation  was  spread  into  Sicily  and  Italy ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  time  of  Henry  lY.  that  this  branch  of  agricultural 
industry  acquired  any  importance  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
France,  of  which  it  now  forms  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth. 

627.  The  eggs  of  the  Silkworm,  when  dry,  have  a  gray-ash 
colour ;  and  with  some  care  they  may  be  preserved  thus  during  a 
very  long  time  without  injury.  In  order  that  the  work  of  incuba- 
tion may  commence,  and  that  the  larvas  may  be  hatched,  the 
eggs'  must  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of  at  least 
60^  Fahr*  After  having  experienced  an  increasing  heat  for  eight 
or  ten  days,  they  will  become  whiter ;  and  soon  afterwards  the 
larvce  will  begin  to  come  forth.  These  little  animals,  at  the 
time  of  their  birth,  are  only  about  a  line  and  a  quarter  in  length. 
Their  bojiy  is  long,  cylindrical,  annular,  smooth,  and  commonly 
of  a  grayish  colour ;  at  its  anterior  extremity  we  distinguish  a 
head,  formed  by  two  hard  and  scaly  tubercles,  upon  which  are 
seen  some  black  points,  which  are  the  eyes ;  the  mouth  occupies 
the  anterior  part  of  this  head,  and  is  armed  with  strong  jaws  ; 
the  three  succeeding  rings  have  each  a  pair  of  small  scaly  feet,  and 
represent  the  thorax  ;  the  abdomen  is  very  much  developed,  and 
has  no  members  upon  its  two  first  segments,  but  is  furnished 
at  the  posterior  end  with  five  pair  of  fleshy  tubercles,  which 
resemble  stumps,  and  which  serve  as  so  many  feet. 

628.  In  the  south  of  France,  these  worms  are  called  magnaiM; 
and  the  name  of  Magnanerie  is  given  to  the  establishments  in 
which  they  are  reared.  The  first  care  that  they  require  after 
their  birth,  is  to  separate  them  from  their  shells,  and  to  place 
them  upon  firames,  on  which  they  find  the  food  adapted  for  their 
support.  For  this  purpose  it  is  usual  to  cover  the  eggs  with  a 
sheet  of  paper,  perforated  with  holes,  through  which  the  worms 
creep  to  get  at  the  mulberry  leaves  placed  above ;  and  when 
they  are  collected  upon  the  boughs  which  are  covered  with  these 
leaves,  they  are  carried  away  upon  the  frames  prepared  for  their 
habitation.  The  food  of  the  Silkworm  consists  of  Mulberry 
leaves ;  and  consequently  it  is  on  the  cultivation  of  this  tree, 
that  the  capability  of  rearing  these  insects  depends.    The  White 
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Mulberry  is  the  species  the  most  generally  employed  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  a  tree  which  grows  to  the  height  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet ;  it  flourishes  yery  well  in  all  soils,  and  it  is  culti- 
yated  with  success  eyen  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  but  it  neyer 
grows  wild  anywhere.  The  Mulberry  came  originally  from 
China.  Two  Greek  monks  introduced  it  into  Europe  towards 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Silk- 
worm. Its  cultiyation  was  soon  spread  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  gaye  to  this  part  of  Greece  its  modem  name  of  Morea. 
Thence  the  Mulberries  and  the  Silkworms  were  conyeyed  into 
Sicily  under  the  direction  of  King  Roger,  and  acquired  a  rapid 
extension  in  Calabria.  Some  French  gentlemen  who  had  accom- 
panied Charles  VIII.  into  Italy  during  the  war  of  1494,  haying 
known  all  the  adyantages  which  that  country  deriyed  firom  this 
branch  of  agriculture,  wished  to  bestow  the  same  upon  their  own 
oountiy ;  and  brought  some  Mulbeny  trees  from  Naples,  which 
they  planted  in  Proyence  and  Dauphine.  About  thirty  years 
since>  the  first  of  these  trees  planted  in  France  was  still  to  be 
seen  at  Allan,  near  Mont^limart.  At  present  the  Mulberry 
trees  coyer  a  large  part  of  the  south  of  France ;  they  are  eyen 
cultiyated  in  the  north ;  and  the  success  of  some  recent  attempts 
appears  to  show,  that  they  might  be  profitably  cultiyated  in 
England. 

629.  Silkworms  remain  in  the  larya  state  for  about  thirty- 
four  days ;  and  during  this  time  they  change  their  skins  four 
times.  The  time  comprised  between  these  successiye  changes, 
constitutes  that  which  the  cultiyators  call  the  different  ages  of 
these  little  animals.  At  the  approach  of  each  change  they 
become  dull  and  cease  eating ;  but  after  haying  cast  off  the  skin, 
their  hunger  is  increased.  The  quantity  of  food  which  they 
consume  rapidly  increases.  It  is  computed  that  for  the  lary» 
proceeding  from  an  ounce  of  eggs,  there  must  be  generally  about 
seyen  pounds  of  leayes  during  the  first  age,  which  lasts  fiye  days; 
twenty-one  pounds  during  the  second  period,  which  only  conti- 
nues four  days ;  seyenty  pounds  during  the  third  period,  which 
continues  seyen  days ;  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds  during  the 
fourth  age,  whose  length  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  third  age ; 
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and  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds  during  the  fifth  period. 
It  is  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  last  a^e,  that  the  greatest  voracity 
shows  itself.  The  worms  then  devour  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  of  leaves,  and  when  eating  make  a  noise  which  resem- 
bles that  of  a  heavy  shower.  On  the  tenth  day  they  cease 
eating,  and  prepare  themselves  to  undergo  their  first  metamor- 
phosis. We  then  see  them  endeavouring  to  climb  upon  the 
branches  of  small  bundles  of  twigs,  which  have  been  carefully 
placed  above  the  frames  on  which  they  have  until  then  remained. 
Their  body  becomes  soft,  and  a  thread  of  silk  comes  out  of  their 
month,  which  they  draw  after  them.  They  very  soon  fix  them- 
selves, and  throw  around  them  a  multitude  of  threads  of  extreme 
fineness ;  and,  suspended  in  the  middle  of  this  net- work,  spin 
their  Cocoon,  which  they  form  by  continually  turning  themselves 
round  in  difEerent  directions — thus  twisting  round  their  body  the 
thread  which  comes  out  from  the  spinneret,  with  which  the  lip 
is  perforated.  The  silk,  thus  formed,  is  produced  in  glands, 
which  have  much  [analogy  with  the  salivary  glands  of  other 
animals ;  and  the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed  is  soft  and 
glutinous  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  but  soon  becomes 
hardened  by  the  air.  The  result  of  the  different  twistings  of 
this  single  thread,  is  to  cause  the  different  threads  to  adhere 
together,  and  to  form  an  envelope,  whose  tissue  is  firm  and  shape 
oval.  The  colour  of  the  silk  varies ;  sometimes  it  is  yellow, 
sometimes  of  a  brilliant  white,  according  to  the  variety  of  the 
worm  which  has  produced  it ;  and  the  length  of  each  thread 
often  exceeds  1100  feet,  but  varies  much,  as  does  also  the  weight 
of  the  cocoons.  The  worms  proceeding  from  an  ounce  of  eggs 
may  produce  as  much  as  130  lbs.  of  silk ;  but  such  an  amount  is 
rare ;  and  from  70  to  80  lbs.  is  the  usual  product. 

630.  In  general,  three  dajrs  and  a  half  or  four  days  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  larva  to  finish  its  Cocoon ;  and  if  we  then  open 
this  envelope,  we  see  that  the  animal  no  longer  presents  the  same 
appearance  as  before  its  seclusion.  It  has  become  of  a  brownish 
colour,  its  skin  resembles  old  leather,  and  its  shape  is  oval,  a 
little  pointed  at  its  posterior  extremity.  We  no  longer  distin- 
guish a  head  or  jaws ;   but  the  posterior  extremity  is  formed  by 


two  movekble  rings,  whibt  in  front  we  see  an  obliqne  band, 
representing  the  fntnre  wings  of  the  perfect  anima].  The  time 
during  which  the  Bombyx  remainB  thns  shut  np  in  a  Chrysalis 
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Btata,  varies  according  to  the  temperature.  If  the  heat  is  from 
60  to  66  degrees,  they  coroe  out  of  it  in  a  perfect  state  on  the 
eighteenth  or  twentieth  day.  In  order  to  open  the  Cocoon, 
they  iDoisl«n  it  at  one  extremity  with  a  particular  liquid,  which 
they  throw  up  &om  the  stomach ;  and  then  they  violently  atrilce 
their  head  agunst  the  part  thns  softened.  When  the  Bombyx 
has  thns  finished  its  metamorphosis,  it  presents  itself  under  the 
form  of  a  Hoth,  witii  whitish  wings ;  its  mouth  is  no  longer 
famished  with  jaws,  as  in  its  early  state,  but  is  prolonged  into  a 
rounded  spiral  trunk ;  its  1^  are  slender  and  lengthened,  and 
its  internal  conformation  differs  as  much  from  that  of  the  Larva, 
as  its  external  form.  Almost  immediately  after  this  second 
birth,  the  Hoths  seek  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction ; 
and  the  females  subsequently  deposit  their  ^|;gs,  of  which  the 
nnmber  sometimes  amounts  to  more  than  five  hundred  for  each 
of  these  insects ;  and  at  last,  after  having  lived  in  a  perfect  Btat« 
for  ten  or  twenty  days,  during  which  time  they  take  no  food, 
they  die. 

63 1 .  Among  Bees  we  meet  with  still  greater  changes ;  rince 
in  their  Larva  state  they  are  completely  destitute  of  legs,  and 
resemble  small  worms.  It  is  the  same  with  Flies,  Gnats, 
and  a  great  nnmber  of  other  insects ;  thus  the  vermiform  animals 
which  swarm  in  putrid  carrion,  and  which  are  known  under  the 
name  of  Ma^ots,  are  nothing  else  than  the  larva  of  the  Meat-fly. 
The  Onats  or  HoBquitoes,  which  fly  in  such  large  swarms,  and 
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Fio.  333.— Gnat  and  Larva. 


which  render  themselves  so  unpleasant  to  Man  by  their  venomous 
punctures,  live  in  the  water  during  their  larva  state.  They 
are  then  vermiform,  destitute  of  limbs,  and  have  the  abdomen 

terminated  by  bris- 
tles and  some  appen- 
dages arranged  in  a 
radiated  form  (Fig. 
333);  and  from  their 
last  ring  arises  a  long 
tube,  by  the  aid  of 
which     the     animal 
draws  in  from    the 
atmosphere    the   air 
which    it    requires. 
To  breathe  by  this 
means,   it   suspends 
itself  as  it  were  from 
the    surface  of    the 
water,  with  its  head  downwards ;  and  we  see  it  performing  this 
movement  at  short  intervals.    The  Chrysalis  continues  to  live  in 
the  water,  and  to  move  about  there ;  but  instead  of  breathing 
like  the  larvsB,  it  draws  in  the  air  which  it  requires  by  means  of 
two  pipes,  placed  upon  the  thorax.    It  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid ;  and  after  having  completed  its  metamorphosis,  the  per- 
fect insect  uses  the  skin  of  the  chrysalis  as  a  boat,  until  its  long 
legs  and  wings  have  gained  sufficient  strength  to  enable  it  to 
move  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  to  fly  away ;   but  if  its 
body  happens  to  be  submerged,  as  often  occurs  when  the  wind 
upsets  these  frail  barks,  it  is  infallibly  drowned. 

632.  The  Insects  with  incomplete  metamorphosis  also  pass 
through  the  larva  and  chrysalis  state,  before  arriving  at  the 
perfect  state ;  but  here  the  larva  only  differs  from  the  perfect 
insect  by  the  absence  of  wings ;  and  the  state  of  the  chrysalis  is 
only  characterised  by  the  gradual  development  of  the  wings, 
which,  at  first  folded  back  and  concealed  under  the  skin,  then 
become  free;  but  only  acquire  their  full  development  at  the 
period  of  the  last  change.    We  may  mention,  as  examples  of 
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insects  lowing  tbia  kind  of  metamorphoBis,  the  Qraeshoppcr 
and  the  Ephemene  or  Day-fliee.  These  last  display  a  remark- 
Able  peculiarity ;  ance  in  general,  insects  change  the  skin  for  the 
last  time,  when  they  pass  bom  the  Chrysalis  to  the  perfect  state ; 
whilst  the  Ephemera  experieacea  one  more  change,  before  arriving 
at  its  complete  form,  in  which  it  only  lives  for  the  space  of  a  few 
boars.  The  larva  of  the  Ephemera  lives  in  the  water,  and 
differs  very  little  from  the  adult,  except  in  the  shratnesa  of  its 
Hmbs,  the  absence  of  wings,  and  by  the  row  of  leaf-like  ap- 
pendages which  it  bean  on  each  side  of  its  abdomen,  and  which 
it  uses  as  organs  of  respiration  and  of  motion  in  the  water.  The 
chrysalis  only  difleis  from  the  larva,  by  the  presence  of  cases 
inclosing  the  wings.  At  the  time  when  these  organs  should  be 
developed,  the  in- 
sect comes  oat  of 
the  water ;  and 
after  having  flut- 
tered about  during 
some  minutes,  it 
takee  its  place  upon 
an  elevated  object, 
and  there  perforais 
some  violent  move- 
.  menta,  by  nieans  of 
which  it  caste  away 
its  envdoping  membrane ;  it  is  then  only  that  its  limbs  attun 
their  full  length,  and  that  the  body  acquires  the  colours  which 
it  will  preserve. 

633.  Some  Insects,  althongfanndergoingoonnderable  changes 
at  an  early  period,  do  sot  pass  throngh  the  complete  series  of 
transformations  of  which  we  have  first  spoken ;  they  appear  to 
stop  sh(Mrt  in  their  development,  never  possessing  any  wings. 
The  Fleas  are  thus  circumstanced.  When  they  cmne  forth  from 
the  egg,  they  are  destitute  of  feet,  and  have  the  form  of  small 
worms  of  a  whitish  colour.  These  larvie  are  very  active,  and 
roll  themselves  in  a  circle  or  a  spiral.  Tliey  soon  become  of  a 
reddish  hne ;  and  after  having  lived  in  this  condition  durii^ 
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twelve  days,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  a  small  silky  shell,  of 
extreme  delicacy,  and  are  there  transformed  into  a  chrysalis ;  at 
the  end  of  about  twelve  days  of  seclusion,  if  the  weather  is  wann, 
they  come  out  of  their  envelope  in  a  perfect  state. 

634.  Again,  there  are  some  Insects  which  do  not  pass 
through  any  metamorphosis,  and  which  are  bom  with  all  the 
organs  with  which  they  will  ever  be  provided ;  but  it  is  only 
among  ApUrout^  or  vnngless,  Insects,  that  this  mode  of  deve* 
lopment  exists.  The  Podura,  which  has  been  already  referred 
to,  and  the  Louse,  are  of  this  kind. 

635.  The  class  of  Insects,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  so 
remarkable  for  its  organisation,  is  still  more  so  in  regard  to  the 
habits  of  the  animals  composing  it,  and  the  admirable  instincts 
with  which  Nature  has  endowed  a  great  number  of  them.  The 
stratagems  which  they  employ  to  procure  themselves  food,  or  to 
escape  from  their  enemies,  and  the  industry  which  they  display 
in  their  labours,  astonish  all  those  who  are  witnesses  of  it ;  and 
when  we  see  them  unite  themselves  into  numerous  societies,  to 
make  up  for  their  individual  weakness,  helping  each  other  by 
dividing  the  labour  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  commu- 
nity, providing  for  their  future  wants,  and  often  even  regulating 
their  actions  according  to  the  accidental  circumstances  in  which 
they  find  themselves  placed,  we  are  confounded  at  encountering 
amongst  beings  so  small,  and  in  appearance  so  imperfect,  instincts 
so  varied  and  so  powerful,  and  intellectual  combinations  which 
so  much  resemble  those  of  the  reasoning  powers.  This  subject 
will  be  more  fully  treated  of  in  the  latter  part  of  the  present 
volume.  At  present  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  sketch  of 
the  classification  of  this  group ;  which,  on  account  of  the  immense 
number  of  forms  included  in  it,  must  be  more  slight  than  that 
which  has  been  given  of  the  preceding  classes. 

636.  The  subdivision  of  the  Class  into  Orders  is  founded 
chiefly  upon  the  structure  of  the  Mouth,  the  conformation  of  the 
Wings,  and  the  nature  of  the  Metamorphosis.  Neither  of  these 
characters  must  be  trusted  to  singly ;  since  within  the  limits  of 
one  group,  we  find  considerable  variation.  Thus  in  almost  every 
order,  we  meet  with  apierom  or  wingless  insects ;  an  example  of 
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which  we  have  ahready  seen  in  the  Glow-wonn.  Sometimes,  as 
in  that  instance,  the  deficiency  of  wings  is  confined  to  one  of  the 
sexes — nsnally  the  female ;  whilst  in  other  cases^  both  sexes  are 
destitute  of  these  organs.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  group,  con- 
sisting of  three  small. orders,  in  which  the  want  of  wings  is  the 
nde  and  not  the  exception ;  and  the  insects  brought  together  in 
these,  are  associated  together  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to 
each  other  in  general  structure ; — whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wingless  insects  first  alluded  to  are  left  among  the  orders  in 
which  they  are  placed,  on  account  of  their  correspondence  with 
other  insects  of  those  orders  in  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  the 
nature  of  the  metam<»rphods,  &c. 

637.  We  may  divide  the  Class  into  two  Sub-classes ;  the 
members  of  the  first  of  which  (A)  always  undergo  some  degree 
of  metamorphosis,  and  are  usually  possessed  of  wings  in  the 
perfect  state ;  whilst  those  of  the  second  (B)  undergo  no  meta- 
morphosis, and  never  become  possessed  of  wings. — From  the  first 
sub-class  may  be  separated  one  order,  in  which  there  are  no 
wings ;  and  there  then  remain  eight  principal  orders,  which  are 
classed  according  to  the  structure  of  the  mouth  and  wings. 

Sub-class  A. 

Division  a. — Winged  insects  undergoing  metamorphosis. 

Order  I.  Colboptera  {Beedeti),  In  these  the  mouth  is 
formed  for  mastication ;  the  anterior  wings  are  converted  into 
bard  efytra^  or  wing-cases ;  the  posterior  wings  are  folded  trans- 
versely (or  cross-wise)  during  repose;  and  the  metamorphosis 
is  complete. 

Order  II.  Obthoftera  (Grasihoppery  Lociuty  ^c).  In 
these  also  the  mouth  is  formed  for  mastication ;  the  anterior  pair 
of  wings  is  composed  of  a  substance  more  resembling  parchment; 
the  posterior  pair,  when  in  repose,  is  folded  longitudinally  (or 
lengthwise)  in  the  manner  of  a  £eui  (Fig.  369) ;  and  the  meta- 
morphoris  is  incomplete. 

Order  III.  Neuroftera  {Dragon-fly^  Mayfly).    In  these,  ' 
too,  the  mouth  is  formed  for  mastication ;  but  the  anterior  pair 
of  wings,  like  the  posterior,  is  membranous ;  and  the  nerves  of 
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the  wings  form  a  close  reticulation  or  network  by  their  inter- 
lacement.   The  degree  of  metamorphosis  is  variable. 

Order  lY.  Htmbnoftbra  {Bee,  Wcup^  Saw-fly),  In  these, 
the  mouth  is  still  furnished,  as  in  the  preoedingi  with  prehensile 
mandibles,  but  the  other  parts  are  so  formed  as  to  be  rather 
fitted  for  suction  than  for  mastication ;  the  wings  are  all  mem- 
branous, but  the  nerres  do  not  form  such  a  minute  reticulation 
as  in  the  preceding  order;  the  metamorphosis  is  always  complete. 

The  four  preceding  orders,  in  which  numdiblei  are  always 
distinctly  present,  form  the  group  of  Mandibulata;  the  four  suc- 
ceeding, in  which  the  mandibles  are  wanting  or  are  completely 
changed  in  form,  and  in  which  the  other  parts  are  adapted  for 
suction,  being  converted  into  a  more  or  less  complete  hauateUium 
or  sucking-tube,  are  termed  Haustellata. 

Order  Y.  Homopteba  {Cicada^  Lantern-fly).  In  this  order, 
the  four  wings  are  of  the  same  consistence,  and  are  rather  firmer 
than  usual,  being  often  somewhat  parchmenty  in  texture ;  when 
folded,  they  incline  at  an  angle,  like  the  roof  of  a  house. 

Order  YI.  Hbtbroptera  {Buggy  Boatfliei).  The  consist- 
ence of  the  two  pairs  of  wings  is  here  different,  the  anterior  pair 
of  wmgs  being  of  a  homy  or  parchmenty  consistence  (though 
generally  tipped  with  membrane),  whilst  the  posterior  are  simply 
membranous ;  when  folded,  they  are  horizontal,  or  but  slightly 
inclined,  and  sometimes  lap  over  each  other. 

Order  YII.  Lepidoptera  (Butterflies  and  Mothe).  These 
have  the  mouth  furnished  with  a  long  trunk,  coiled  in  a  spiral 
when  not  in  use ;  the  wings  are  all  membranous,  and  are  covered 
with  minute  scales,  having  the  appearance  of  fine  dust,  but 
arranged  with  the  most  perfect  regularity ;  the  metamorphosiB 
is  complete. 

Order  YIII.  Diptera  (Gnats^  Flies,  ^c)  In  these  there  are 
but  two  wings ;  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  a  sucking-tube ;  and 
the  metamorphosis  is  complete,  or  nearly  so. 

Division  b.  Insects  undergoing  metamorphosis,  but  destitute  of 
wings.     This  division  includes  but  a  single  order. 

Order  IX.  Aphaniptera  (Flea,  S^c.)  In  this  group,  also, 
the  mouth  is  formed  for  suction ;  and  the  insects  composing  it  are 
parasitic,  living  upon  the  juices  of  other  animals. 
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Sub-Class  B. 

The  small  remainiiig  section,  consisting  of  Insects  which  un- 
dergo no  metamorphosis,  and  are  destitute  of  wings,  includes 
two  orders. 

Order  X.  Anoplouba  (LoiMd).  These  are  distinguished  from 
the  succeeding,  by  the  absence  of  appendages  to  the  abdomen. 

Order  XI.  Thysanouba  (^Sprvig-taiU^  ^e.)  In  these  the 
abdomen  is  famished  with  false  legs,  or  appendages,  adapted  for 
leaping. 

Besides  these  principal  groups,  there  are  some  small  interme- 
diate orders,  by  which  the  former  are  connected.  These  are  not 
admitted,  however,  by  all  Entomologists.  Thus  the  Earwig 
tribe,  which  combines,  in  some  degree,  the  characters  of  the 
Ooleoptera  and  Orthoptera,  is  ndsed  by  many  to  the  rank  of  a 
distinct  order — Dbrmaftbba,  which  leads  from  the  first  to  the 
second  order.  Again,  a  separate  order — Tbichopteba,  has 
been  formed  to  include  the  Caddke-flies^  which  are  intermediate 
between  the  Lepidoptera  and  Neuroptera.  And,  lastly,  there  is 
a  small  order — Stbbpsipteba,  or  Rhifiptbba,  which  includes  a. 
small  group  termed  Wcup-fliei^  intermediate,  in  seyeral  respects, 
between  the  Hjrmenoptera  and  Diptera,  but  differing  fr^m  both 
in  so  many  particulars,  as  apparently  to  require  being  arranged 
by  themselyes. 


Obdeb  I.— ooleoptera,  OR  BEETLES. 

638.  The  insects  composing  this  Order,  all  of  which  are  known 
under  the  common  name  of  Beetles^  are  the  most  numerous  and 
best  known  of  the  whole  class.  The  singular  forms  and  brilliant 
colours  exhibited  by  many  of  the  species,  the  size  of  their  bodies, 
the  solid  texture  of  their  integuments,  which  facilitates  their 
preservation,  and  the  nature  of  their  habits,  which  makes 
their  capture  more  easy,  have  combined  to  render  them  an  ob« 
ject  of  peculiar  attention  to  Entomologists,  many  of  whom  have 
devoted  themselves  to  this  order  exclusively.  It  is  probable 
that  from  30,000  to  40,000  species  of  Beetles  alone  now  exist  in 
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the  cabinets  of  collectors ;  and  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  at  least 
as  many  more  yet  remain  to  be  discoyered. 

639.  The  conversion  of  the  first  pair  of  wings  into  elytrOy  or 
hard  wing-cases,  and  the  complete  indosure  of  the  second  pair 
by  these,  when  the  insect  is  at  rest,  constitute,  as  we  haye  seen, 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Order.  The  elytra,  when 
expanded,  are  of  little  or  no  use  in  flight,  generally  remaining 
nearly  motionless ;  when  closed,  they  meet  along  the  back  in  a 
straight  line,  which  is  called  the  ntture.  The  structure  of  the 
mouth,  in  this  order,  has  been  already  described.  The  head  is 
provided  with  two  antennae,  which  vary  in  form,  but  which  have 
usually  eleven  joints ;  the  form  of  these  often  differs  considerably 
in  the  two  sexes.  The  eyes  are  large  and  protuberant,  espe- 
cially in  the  carnivorous  species,  and  in  those,  the  slowness  of 
whose  habits  makes  them  need  quick  powers  of  sight,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  their  enemies.  Of  the  three  segments  of  the 
thorax,  the  anterior  one  (commonly  termed  the  corslet)  greatly 
surpasses  the  two  others  in  size ;  being  so  much  developed  at 
their  expense,  as  almost  to  constitute  the  thorax  by  itself.  The 
two  latter  segments  are  firmly  united  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
commencement  of  the  abdomen ;  and  the  chief  movement  of  the 
parts  of  the  trunk  upon  one  another,  is  between  the  first  and 
second  segments  of  the  thorax ;  the  latter  being  prolonged  for- 
wards into  a  sort  of  footstalk,  which  is  received  into  a  cavity  in 
the  former,  and  thus  serves  as  a  kind  of  pivot  for  its  movements. 
The  abdomen  usually  consists  of  only  ax  or  seven  segments ;  the 
remainder  of  the  nine,  which  properly  form  this  part,  being 
consolidated  in  the  last. 

640.  Although  the  characters  already  mentioned  are  applica^ 
ble  to  by  fiur  the  greater  number  of  insects  included  in  this  Order, 
nearly  all  of  them  are  subject  to  exceptions.  Thus,  there  are 
many  species,  in  which  the  organs  of  flight  seem  altogether 
wanting,  in  one  sex,  at  least,  as  in  the  female  Glow-worm  ;  even 
here,  however,  the  rudiments  of  elytra  will  be  found.  In  other 
instances,  the  elytra  are  fully  developed,  so  as  to  cover  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body ;  but  adhere  together  along  the  suture,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  wings,  which  are,  consequently, 
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nerer  developed ;  this  ia  the  case  in  the  Blapt  (Fig.  349).  Id 
othOT  caaes,  again,  the  elytn,  instead  of  tamply  meeting  along 
the  SQtoie,  fold  over  each  othei ;  in  other  instances,  they  do  not 
meet  at  dl ;  and  there  are  some  species  in  which  the  wings  are 
folded,  sot  Iratuvertely,  but  Umifitudmally,  as  in  the  next  order. 
It  is  well  for  the  Student  to  be  aware  that  snob  eioeptions  exist 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  Urge  natural  group  ;  howevof  defiuite 
iU  characters  may  generally  be.  In  none  of  these  instances,  ie 
there  an  e^eption  as  to  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  clwncters 
in  question ;  the  remunder  oonfwm  to  the  usual  type. 

641.  The  MetaiUMphoais  in  this  Order  ia  invariably  eMH/i^; 
and  it  ia  thus  distingoiahed  from  all  that  approach  it  in  the 
structuie  of  its  mouth,  or  in  the  character  of  the  winga.  The 
larwB  are  worm-like  in  their  aspect ;  the  head  is  usually  homy, 
the  rest  of  the  bodyaoft-  There  is  generally  a  pair  of  short 
jinnted  %8  attached  to  each  of  the  first  three  segments,  bearing 
som«  resonblaace  to  those  of  the  perfect  insect.  Those  whioh 
possess  legs  are 
usually  active  in 
their  habits  ;  but 
there  are  others 
which,  leading  a 
retired  life,  and 
being  bora  in  the 
midst  of  their  food 
(such  as  the  Nut 
Weevil),  are  des- 
titute of  membeiB. 
The  Urv»  of  the 
carnivoroDS  speciea 
h»Te  in  graieral  the 
most  robust  legs ; 
and  in  lome  of  the 
herbivorona  apeciea 
these  are  replaced 
by  fteaby  tuberolee, 
vtpra-hgi.    A  pair  of  these  generally  exists  on  the  last  segment 
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of  the  abdomen.  Previously  to  undergoing  its  change,  the  larya 
often  forms  a  case  for  itself,  of  bits  of  earth,  or  chips  of  wood, 
united  by  silken  threads,  or  by  gluey  matter.  The  pupa^  or 
chrysalis,  is  inactiye,  sometimes  even  for  years,  and  takes  no 
nourishment;  but  the  form  of  the  future  Beetle  is  plainly 
perceived,  the  different  parts  being  encased  in  distinct  sheaths. 
(Fig.  335). 

642.  There  is  much  difficulty  in  forming  a  simple  natural 
classification  of  this  immense  tribe,  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  distinct  species  which  it  includes,  and  their  strong  general 
resemblance  to  each  other.  Hence  it  is  often  necessary  to  resort 
to  characters  of  great  minuteness  as  the  ground-work  of  tlie 
system  ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that,  by  the  adoption  of  such 
a  plan,  tribes  which  are  in  reality  closely  allied  in  general  struc- 
ture, are  placed  in  different  groups,  whilst  others  are  brought 
together  which  are  in  many  respects  dissimilar.  No  better 
system,  however,  has  yet  been  proposed  than  that  of  Latreille ; 
who  took  as  the  basb  of  his  classification  the  number  of  joints 
in  the  tartu*  or  last  portion  of  the  foot  (§  607).  The  four 
following  sections  are  thus  formed. 

I.  Pentamera  (five-parted),  in  which  the  tarsi  of  all  the 
feet  are  distinctly  5-jointed. 

II.  Hbteromera  (differently-parted),  in  which  the  tarsi  of 
the  first  two  pairs  of  feet  are  5-jointed,  and  the  two  posterior 
4-jointed. 

III.  Tetramera  (four-parted),  in  which  all  the  tarsi  appear 
to  be  4-jointed.  (It  has  lately  been  observed,  however,  that  the 
fifth  joint  exists  in  these,  although  it  is  very  minute,  and  con- 
cealed in  one  of  the  others.) 

lY*  Trimbra  (three-parted),  in  which  all  the  tarsi  have 
three  distinct  joints.  (A  fourth  of  small  size,  however,  is  also 
present.) 

Each  of  these  sections  contains  several  families ;  of  which  the 
most  important  will  now  be  noticed. 

643.  Section  I.  Pentamera.  The  first  fiimily  of  this 
section  consists  of  Beetles  which  are  exclusively  carnivorous ; 
hunting  after,  and  devouring,  other  insects;  and  being  carnivorous 
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even  in  their  larva  state.  These  Carnivora  are  characterised 
by  the  possession  of  six  palpi, — there  being  two  to  each  of  the 
maxilla?  (Fig.  315), — and  by  the  termination  of  the  jaws  in  a 
sort  of  claw  or  hook.  Some  of  them  are  terrestrial^  and  others 
aquatic ;  in  the  former,  the  legs  are  adapted  only  for  running  ; 
in  the  latter,  they  are  modified  for  swimming. —  The  terrestrial 
division  of  the  family  is  composed  of  two  very  large  tribes,  the 
Cieinddidof  and  the  CarahidoBy  characterised  chiefly  by  the  form 
and  mode  of  attachment  of  the  hook  at  the  end  of  the  jaws.  The 
Cieindelida}  have  the  body  usually  of  a  dark  or  light-green  colour, 
varied  with  shining  metallic  tints,  and  with  white  spots  upon 
the  elytra ;  they  frequent  dry  situations  exposed  to  the  sun,  run 
very  quickly,  fly  off  when  they  are  approached,  and  alight  again 
at  a  short  distance.  The  larvso  burrow  in  the  earth,  forming  a 
cylindrical  hole  of  considerable  depth ;  in  the  process  of  excava- 
tion they  use  their  jaws  and  feet,  and  load  the  concave  back  of 
their  heads  with  the  grains  of  earth  which  they  have  detached ; 

thus  loaded,  they  ascend  backwards, 
resting  at  intervals,  and  fixing  them- 
selves to  the  inner  walls  of  their 
burrow  by  the  assistance  of  two 
hooked  tubercles  on  the  back  ;  when 
arrived  at  the  orifice,  they  jerk  off 
their  load  to  a  distance.  Whilst 
lying  in  ambush,  the  flat  plate  of  the 
head  exactly  stops  the  mouth  of  the 
hole,  forming  a  flat  surface  with  the 
Fio.  33&-CICIKDRLA  CAumnus,    suirounding  soil.     When  their  prey 

comes  withm  theur  reach,  they  rush 
n[K>n  it  with  great  ferocity,  and  seize  it  between  their  powerful 
jaws ;  and  their  voracity  is  even  extended  to  larvse  of  the  same 
kind.  They  close  the  orifice  of  their  burrow  when  they  change 
their  skin,  or  undergo  their  metamorphosis  into  the  pupa  state. 
There  are  several  British  species  of  this  group ;  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  brilliantly-coloured  tropical  species,  of  which 
many  are  apterous. 

644.     The  tribe  of  CarabidcB  is  of  very  great  extent ;  above 
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2000  species  having  been  brought  together  by  a  single  eollector. 

Their  bodies  are  of  yery  firm  oonsistenoe, 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  creep  under 
stones  and  through  fissures,  and  are  also 
preyented  from    being   injured  by  the 
insects  they  attack.     They  prowl  about 
on  the  surface  of   the  ground,    under 
stones,  &c.,  beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  or 
the  moss    growing  at  their    roots,   in 
search  of  their  insect  prey,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  the  herbiyorous  speeies  of 
their  own  order.      Some  of  them  are 
F10.337.     ARABiB.         nocturnal  in  their  habits,  feeding  upon 
Cockchafers  and  other  species  of  herbivorous  beetles  tiiat  fly 
abroad  during  the    night.     The  habits  of  this  tribe  are  not 
exclusively  carnivorous,  however,  for  some  species,  generally 
found  in  com  fields,  are  dearly  ascertained  to  feed  upon  growing 
grain. — Many  species  of  this  tribe  are  provided  with  a  very 
curious  means  of  defence ;  being  enabled  to  exhale  a  very  fetid 
odour,  and  to  discharge  from  the  abdomen,  to  a  considerable 
distance,  an  acrid  fluid,  capable  of  producing  much  irritation. 
In  the  Braehinut  this  fluid  is  so  highly  volatile,  that,  immedi- 
ately on  coming  in  contact  vnth  the  air,  it  passes  into  a  bluish 
vapour  of  very  pungent  scent,  and  makes  a  sort  of 
A^^       explosion ;  hence  the  species  possessed  of  this  power 
)JIl.        have  been  termed  Bombardier  Beetles.     The  larger 
i^^      species  are  found  only  in  tropical  regions;  but  the 
^      ^       small  species  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure, 
BoMAARDiBR  '^  ^  uatlvo  of  Euglaud.    The  Bombardier  Beetles  for 
B^gnm,     jji^Q  most  part  live  in  societies,  especially  in  spring ; 
and  are  found  concealed  under  stones.     Of  the  entire  family,  a 
considerable  proportion  are  found  in  Britain  and  other  temper- 
ate countries ;  but  the  largest  and  most  brightly-coloured  species 
are  confined  to  warmer  climates. 

645 .  The  aguaUc  Cami  vera  form  a  tribe  for  less  numerous  than 
the  terrestrial  species ;  and  are  at  once  distinguished  by  the  pecu- 
liar modification  of  the  legs,  which  adapts  them  for  swimming. 
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Fra.  33a— DvTiacvs  Makoinalis  and  Lamta. 


— these  members  being  flattened,  and  fringed  with  bristles,  so  as 
to  serve  as  oars.  They  live,  during  their  hirra  and  perfect 
states,  in  water ;  bnt  they  quit  that  element  to  undergo  their 
metamorphoses,  and  to  pass  the  time  of  their  pupa  condition. 
The  larvs  have  the  body  long  and  narrow,  with  a  strong  head 
armed  with  powerful  mandibles ;  and  they  ara  of  yery  active 
camivorous  habits*  They  breathe  by  organs  adapted  for  aquatic 
respiration  ;  but  the  perfect  insects  can  only  breathe  air,  and  are 
obliged  to  come  to  the  surfi^e  occasionally  for  that  purpose. 

The  Dytiicui^  the 
principal  genus  of 
this  tribe,  is  com- 
mon in  fresh  and 
placid  waters,  such 
as  lakes,  pook,  or 
ditches.  Its  larva 
feeds  upon  other 
aquatic  larvae,  such 
as  those  of  dragon- 
flies,  gnats,  &o. ;  and  moves  quickly  through  the  water,  by  means 
of  strokes  vnth  its  expanded  tail.  The  pupSB  may  be  found  buried 
in  the  adjoining  banks.  The  Imago  also  is  very  voracious,  feeding 
principally  tipon  the  juices  of  the  animals  it  attacks,  which  are 
often  much  larger  than  itself ;  an  individual  has  been  kept  in  a 
large  bottle  of  water  for  three  years  and  a  half,  being  fed  once 
a  week  or  oftener  vnth  a  bit  of  raw  beef,  from  which  it  extracted 
the  blood,  but  being  able  to  fStst  for  a  month  at  a  time. — The 
other  principal  genus  is  the  Gyrinm  (Fig.  299),  the  common 
species  of  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  **  Whirligigs," 
frt)m  their  peculiar  motion.  These  may  be  met  with,  from  the 
first  fine  days  of  spring  until  the  end  of  autumn,  on  the  surface  of 
quiet  waters,  and  even  upon  that  of  the  sea,  often  assembled  in 
great  numbers,  and  appearing  like  brilliant  points.  They  swim 
vrith  great  agility,  often  curveting  in  a  circular  direction,— - 
whence  their  common  name.  Sometimes  they  remain  stationary 
without  the  slightest  motion ;  but  no  sooner  are  they  approached, 
than  they  escape  by  darting  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
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swimming  off  with  the  greatest  agility.  The  four  hind-legs  are 
used  as  oars,  and  the  anterior  pair  for  seizing  the  prey.  When 
they  dart  beneath  the  surface,  a  bubble  of  air,  like  a  silvery  ball, 
remains  attached  to  the  hind  part  of  the  body. — Numerous  species 
of  both  these  genera  are  found  in  Britain. 

646.  The  next  fiimily  of  the  Pentamerous  Beetles  is  that  of 
Brachblytra,  distinguished,  as  the  name  imports,  by  the  short^ 
ness  of  the  elytra ;  these,  which  have  only  four  palpi,  contain 
but  a  single  tribe,  composed  of  the  genus  Staphylimu  and  its 

allies.  These  insects  run  and  fly  with  equal 
agility;  they  are  extremely  voracious;  but  do 
not  feed  on  living  prey,  deriving  their  nutriment 
from  dead  and  deca3riBg  animal  and  vegetable 
matters.  The  majority  live  in  the  earth,  amidst 
manure  and  putrescent  substances;  others  are 
found  among  Fungi  and  rotten  wood,  and  under 
stones ;  others,  again,  are  only  met  with  near 
water ;  and  a  few  of  the  smallest  are  only  found 
LiNUB  ertthbofu  iu  flowcrs.  The  larvsd  feed  on  the  same  sub- 
TB»t»>  stances^  and  in  the  same  situations,  as  the  perfect 

insects ;  and  greatly  resemble  them  in  form.  These  Beetles, — 
of  which  one  of  the  largest  is  frequently  to  be  seen  running  about 
garden-walks,  and  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Devil's  Coach-horse, — turn  up  the  end  of  the  body  when  touched, 
bending  it  in  all  directions ;  and  they  possess  the  power  of  emit- 
ting a  strong  odour,  which  is  in  some  ipstances  extremely  fetid, 
and  which  serves  as  a  means  of  defence. 

647.  The  next  family,  Sbrricornes,  is  distinguished  by  the 
toothed  or  serrated  form  of  the  antennae.  As  in  the  preceding, 
there  are  only  four  palpi ;  but  the  elytra  completely  cover  the 
body.  Some  of  this  family,  having  the  body  of  solid  consistence, 
and  oval  in  form,  have  the  head  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  thorax, 
which  advances  on  its  two  sides,  nearly  as  far  as  the  mouth. 
In  this  manner  is  formed  the  Buprestisy  distinguished  for  the 
splendour  of  its  colours ;  many  of  its  species  having  spots  of 
golden  hue  upon  an  emerald  ground;  whibt  in  others,  azure 
glitters  upon  the  gold.     The  largest  and  most  brilliant  species 
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are  found  chiefly  in  tropical  climates^  which  these  insects  appear 
especially  formed  to  inhabit ;  our  native  species,  which  are  not 
above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  being  observed  to  fly  with  the 
greatest  activity  in  warm  weather.  They  live  among  trees ;  and, 
if  an  effort  be  made  to  seize  them,  they  counterfeit  death,  and  fall 
to  the  ground. — The  Beetles  belonging  to  the  allied  genus,  Elatery 
are  commonly  called  Skip-jacks ;  for,  when  Lud  on  their  backs, 
being  unable  to  raise  themselves  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
their  legs,  they  spring  perpendicularly  in  the  air,  so  as  to  alight 
upon  their  feet.  This  is  effected  by  first  bending  the  head  and 
anterior  portion  of  the  thorax  towards  the  abdomen,  and  then 
violently  straightening  it,  so  as  to  give  a  backward  stroke  against 
the  sur&oe  on  which  they  are  Ijring.  The  larva  of  one  of  the 
British  species,  known  to  the  fanner  as  the  Wire-worm,  does 
much  injury  by  devouring  the  roots  of  the  corn.  A  species  of 
Elater,  inhabiting  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  Fire-flies ;  having  two  brightly-illumi- 
nated spots  upon  the  front  of  the  thorax,  and  a  portion  of  the 
abdomen  which  is  uncovered  during  flight  being  also  very  lumi- 
nous.— ^Nearly  allied  to  the  Elaters  is  the  Lampyrw  or  Glow- 
worm tribe ;  of  which  sufficient  mention  has  been  already  made. 
— ^To  the  same  very  numerous  family  belong  the  genus  Ptinm 
and  its  allies ;  one  species  of  which  is  well  known  under  the 
name  of  Death-watch.  These  are  insects  of  small  size  and  slow 
movements ;  many  of  them  are  destitute  of  wings ;  and  those 
which  possess  them  seldom  use  them  as  means  of  escape.  When 
touched,  they  counterfeit  death  by  lowering  the  head,  drawing 

in  the  antennae,  and  contracting 
their  feet ;  and  they  remain  in 
this  position  for  soine  time.  Their 
colours  are  always  obscure,  and 
but  slightly  variegated;  and 
they  live  in   dark    places  near 

Kic.  341— Anobium sniiATVM.  Natural  .1  -  •.!      ^^_j 

Sick  and  HAOMiriKo.  or  upou  the  suTface  Of  the  gronna. 

Of  the  sub-genus,  AnoUum^ 
many  species  inhabit  the  interior  of  our  houses,  where  they 
do  much  injury    in  the  larva  state,  by  gnawing   furniture, 
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books,  &€.,  which  they  pieroe  with  little  round  holes,  like  those 
made  by  a  drilL  Other  species  feed  upon  flowers,  wafers,  pre- 
served  specimens  of  natural  history,  &c.  The  curious  sound 
made  by  them — from  which  have  arisen  the  superstitious  ideas 
that  gave  origin  to  their  common  name,-— has  been  elsewhere 
noticed  (Akim.  Physiol.  §  677)«  The  species  is  remarkable  for 
the  pertinacity  with  which  it  feigns  death  when  alarmed  ;  pre- 
ferring, it  is  said,  to  suffer  death  under  a  slow  fire,  rather  than 
give  the  least  sign  of  life. 

648.  The  succeeding  family,  that  of  Claticornes,  consists 
of  those  Pentamerous  Beetles,  whose  antennse  end  in  a  club- 
shaped  enlargement.  These  are  partly  terrestrial,  and  partly 
aquatic.  They  feed  for  the  most  part  on  animal  matter,  at  least 
in  the  larva  state ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  them  prefer  sub- 
stances which  are  in  a  decaying  or  putrescent  condition.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  genera  is  the  Necropkorui  or  Burying  BeeUe; 
80  named  from  its  habit  of  excavating  the  ground  beneath  the 
dead  bodies  of  small  quadrupeds,  such  as  Mice  or  Moles ;  when 

they  have  interred  the  carcass,  they  deposit 
their  eggs  in  it,  and  the  larv»,  when  hatched, 
feed  upon  the  flesh. — Another  genus^  which 
includes  a  large  number  of  species,  is  the 
Dermeglet;  of  which  the  larvse  (whose  bodies 
are  hairy)  are  very  voracious,  feeding  on  the 
^J°^^JJ^  skins  or  carcasses  of  animals,  often  destroying 
collections  of  insects,  and  committing  great 
ravages  in  fur- warehouses. 

649.  The  Palpicornes  also  possess  antennse  with  a  club-like 
termination ;  but  these  are  never  longer,  and  are  usually  shorter, 
than  one  of  the  pairs  of  palpi.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  aquatic, 
and  have  their  legs  adapted  for  swimming,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  those  of  the  Dytiscus.  The  most  remarkable  genus 
is  the  HydrcphUuSy  of  which  one  large  species,  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  oval,  of  a  brown-black  colour,  and  highly  polished,  is 
common  in  the  ponds  and  ditches  of  this  country.  It  swims  and 
flies  well,  but  walks  badly.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  a  sort  of  cocoon, 
spun  by  the  female,  and  coated  with  a  gummy  matter  that  is 
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unpemoos  to  the  water  on  which  it  floats.  The  larvae,  which  have 
a  worm-like  body,  with  six  feet,  and  with  sharp 
mandibles  arming  the  head,  are  very  voracious ; 
feeding  u[K>n  Tadpoles  and  the    young  fry  in 
fish-ponds,  and  upon  small  fresh-water  Mollusca. 

650.  The  last  &mily  of  the  Pentamerous  sec- 
tion, the  Lambllicorkes,  is  of  very  great  extent, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  whole 
Beetle  tribe,  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  body, 
and  the  variety  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  thorax  nnMorm^m. 
in  the  different  sexes ;  and  also,  moreover,  in  those 

species  which  in  their  perfect  state  live  upon  fresh  vegetable  sub- 
stances, in  respect  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  metallic  colours  with 
which  they  are  ornamented.  But  the  majority  of  other  species, 
which  subdst  on  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  are  of  an  uniform 
brown  or  black  colour;  although  some  are  not  inferior  in  brilliancy 
to  the  preceding.  AU  have  wings ;  and  they  crawl  but  slowly 
along  the  ground.  None  of  them  are  aquatic.  Their  food  consists 
of  dung,  manure,  tan,  and  particularly,  in  some  species,  of  the 
roots  of  vegetables ;  whence  these  insects,  in  their  larva  state 
especially  (this  being  always  the  period  of  greatest  voracity), 
often  occasion  great  loss  to  the  cultivator. — ^This  family  receives 
its  name  from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  antennsB,  which 
terminate  in  a  mass  formed  of  the  last  three  joints ;  these  are 
flattened  into  plates  or  lamellae,  and  are  sometimes  arranged  like 
a  £eui  or  the  leaves  of  a  book,  sometimes  in  the  manner  of  a 
comb,  and  sometimes  inclosing  one  another.  The  family  is 
divided  into  two  principal  sections,  the  ScaraixBi  and  the 
LuoanL 

651.  Of  the  Searabcei,  one  subdivision,  including  the  sacred 
Beetle  of  the  Egyptians  (Fig.  344),  feed  principally  upon  the 
excrements  of  various  animals ;  and  they  inclose  their  eggs  in 
baUs  of  the  same  (whence  they  have  been  called  Pilularii), 
which  they  roll  along  with  their  hind  feet,  several  often 
being  in  company,  until  they  reach  the  hole  in  which  these 
are  to  be  deported.  Of  these  we  have  a  characteristic  ex- 
ample among  British  species,  in  the  GeotrupcB  ttercorarim^  the 
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conunoD  Dor  or  Shud-bome  Beetle;  which  is  one  of  the  com- 
moneat    of   all   Beeties  in   thie  countiy.      One  of  the  moBt 


Tomarkable  omonget  foreign  speciea  is  the  DynatUt  HereuU*, 
anatiTGofBnuil, 
which  attuDS  the 
lengtbofSindies, 
and  of  which 
the  male  pos- 
sestei  an  enor- 
mous horn  pro- 
jecting from  the 
Fio.  »t«-i>Tii«i«  HDouLEfc  head,    which    ia 

opposed  by  a  corresponding  protuberance  from  the  thorax.  To 
tliis  groap  also  belongs  tiie  Melolontha  vu^ari*  or  common 
Cockchafer ;  which  is  moat  desbuctiTe  to  vegetation  in  both  its 
larra  and  perfect  conditions,  feeding  on  the  roots  in  the  one  case, 
and  on  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  in  the 
other.  The  lame  live  for  three  or  four 
years  beneath  the  gronnd ;  becominglethargic 
in  winter,  but  actively  voracioQS  in  summer. 
Their  excessive  maltiplication  is  nsnally  pro- 
'^ '  vented  by  birds';  but  if  these  be  kept  away, 
'''"i^oi™^"" "'  '''^  increase  very  rapidly,  and  become  a 
comjilcto  pest  to  the  cultivator.  The  perfect 
insects  sometimes  make  their  appearance  in  such  swarms,  as  to 
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deyastate  sa  entire  forest.  To  this  group  also  belongs  the 
Cetonia  aarata  or  Rose-beetle,  a  very  common  British  insect,  of 
which  a  figure  has  been  already  given  (Fig.  335)  ;  it  is  about  an 
inch  long,  of  a  shining-green  colour  above,  coppery-red  beneath, 
with  white  marks  on  the  elytra*  In  its  larva  state,  it  frequents 
rotten  timber  and  wood,  and  is  often  met  with  underground  in 
ants'  nests,  where  it  would  seem  to  feed  upon  the  bits  of  wood 
of  which  they  are  composed ;  from  this  circumstance  it  is  some« 
times  called  the  *^king  of  the  ants."  After  remaining  about 
three  years  in  the  larva  state,  it  makes  a  sort  of  cocoon  of  chips 
of  wood,  glned  together  by  an  excretion  of  its  own ;  in  this  it 
passes  the  winter  in  the  state  of  an  inactive  pupa,  from  which  it 
emerges  in  the  following  summer  in  its  perfect  form.  The  Rose- 
beetle  flies  well,  with  a  considerable  humming  noise,  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day ;  and  goes  from  flower  to  flower  (not 
confiningitself  to  Roses,  but  seeming  to  prefer  them),  sucking  the 
honey  from  their  interior,  and  sometimes  devouring  their  nectaries. 

652.  The  Ltfcont,  or  Stag- Beetles,  derive  their  common  name 
from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  mandibles,  which  are  very  large, 
curved,  and  toothed,  like  stags'  horns  (Fig»  316).  The  Lucanui 
cerwiij  a  highly-characteristic  species  of  the  group,  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  British  insects,  the  males  being  two  inches  or  more  in 
length.  This  species  flies  about  in  the  evening,  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  especially  round  the  oaks,  upon  the  wood  of  which  the 
larva  feeds;  remaining  in  that  state 
for  several  years,  before  undergoing  its 
final  transformation.  The  accompanying 
figure  represents  the  Dorcus  parallelipi- 
pedut^  or  Small  Stag-Beetle  of  this 
oonntry;  which  is  far  less  striking 
than  the  larger  species  in  regard  to  the 
doTelopment  of  its  maxill».  Some  of 
the  exotic  species  of  this  gronp  are  very 
large  and  splendidly  coloured. 

653.  Section  II.  Hbtbromeba.  The 
Ooleoptera  of  the  Second  section,  cha« 
laoterised  by  possessing  five  joints  in  the  tar«i  of  the  two  anterior 
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pairs  of  feot,  and  of  only  four  ib  the  posterior  tArsi,  entirely  feed 
on  Tegeiable  substances ;  tliey  are  all  terrestrial,  aad  most  of 
them  frequent  dark  places. — In  the  first  family,  the  Mklam>ma 
or  Uaek-bodied  Beetles,  the  body  is  usually  of  an  ashy-brown  vt 
black  colour  ;  and  the  wings  are  for  the  most  part  absent,  the 
elytra  being  united  along  the  sntnre.  They  usually  live  in  the 
ground,  beneath  stones,  or  in  the  sand — often  also  in  low  and 
dark  parts  of  bnildings,  snch  as  cellan,  stables,  &c.  The  insects 
of  this  tribe  are  very  tenacious  of  life ;  individuals  having  been 
known  to  remun  alive  for  six  months  without  food,  and  pierced 
through  with  a  pin.  To 
this  family  belong  the 
BlajM  mortuoffo,  a  beetle 
often  found  in  dark  and 
dirty  places  about  houses; 
and  the  Terubrio  molUor, 
of  which  the  larva,  known 
under  the  name  of  the 
meal'tBorm,  lives  in  com 
and  flour,  whilst  the  per- 
na-nu—oi^nmurv^-i^-  ^^^  insect  also  frequents 

bake-houses,  corn-mills,  &c.,  where  it  may  be  often  found  in 
the  eaves. 

654.  We  may  pass  over  the  families 
of  Taxicornes  and  Stenelytba,  as  pro- 
sentingnopointsof  special  interest, to  notice 
thelRAOHBi-inES  (««!ierf-heetleB),BO  named 
from  having  the  head,  which  is  triangular 
or  heart-shaped,  carried  on  a  kind  of  neck, 
which  separates  it  from  the  thorax.  The 
body  is  soft ;  and  the  elytra  are  flexible, 
and  sometimes  very  soft.  The  majority 
of  this  group  live  in  the  perfect  state  upon 
different  vegetables,  devouring  the  leaves, 
or  sucking  the  juices  of  the  flowers. — 
Many  of  them,  when  seized,  depress  the  head  and  contract  the 
feet,  as  if  they  were  dead.  Their  colours  arc  often  very  brilliant. 
This  is  welt  seen  in  the  Cantharit  veticaloria,  commonly  known 
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u  theBliBtering-fiy,  which  ia  of  a  shilling  green  metallic  hue;  this 
iiiBect  is  moet  abondsnt  to  Spain,  but  appears  about  midsummer 
in  fVance,  and  is  found  in  great  numbere  on  the  aali  and  tike, 
of  which  it  consumes  the  leaves.  Its  larva  lives  in  the  earth, 
and  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  vegetables. 

655.  Section  III.  Tbtrameba.  All  the  Beetles  of  this 
group,  likewise, — connsting  of  those  which  have  four  joints  in 
all  the  tarn, — are  vegetable-feeders.  The  perfect  insect  is  found 
upon  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  plants ;  the  Urvas  are  often  piodaced 
in  their  interior ;  and,  when  thus  hatched  in  the  midat  of  their 
food,  their  legs  are  commonly  very  imperfect.  Very  often  the 
true  legs  are  almost  entirely  absent,  and  their  place  snpplied  by 
fleshy  tubercles.  The  first  family,  that  of  Rhyhcophors,  or 
the  Weenl  tribe,  is  distinguished  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  head  into  a  kind  of  mumle  (Fig.  352,  d). 
The  nnmber  of  species  in  this  family  is  very  great ;  nearly  four 
thousand  have  been  already  collected.  Many  of  them  are 
extremely  destructive  ;  especially  the  Calandra  granaria,  which 
commits  great  havoo  in  granaries,  both  in  its  larva  and  perfect 
slates.  The  accompanying  figure  exhibits  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the 
Balaninut  nucum^  or 
Nttt-Weevil,  whoso 
larva  is  so  common- 
ly found  in  nuts,  fil. 
berts,  &c.  The  egg 
is  introduced  by  the 
parent  when  the  nut  is 
young  and  soft ;  and 
the  wound  made  by  it 
hoals]over.  Hie  larva, 
when  it  comes  forth 
f_  from  the  egg,  feeds 
<i>°  upon  the  kernel  in 
which  it  is  imbedded ; 
and,  when  about  to 
cliange  its  state,  it  bores  through  the  shell,  and  escapes,  leaving 
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«  small  round  orifice.    To  this  tribe  belongs  one  of  the  moRt 

splendid  of  all  Beetles,  theCumt/Ja  imperialu,  well  known  as  the 

Diamond- beetle,  whicb  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  very 

abundant  in  some  parts  of  that  conntr;.   There  are  small  epecica 

belonging  to  oor  own  island,  however,  which  are  acaroely  less 

brilliant  when  magnified  under  a  good  light. 

6S6.     The  second  family  of  the  Tetramerons  Coleoptera  has 

received  the  name  of 

Xylophaoi  (or  loood- 

4aten),  on  account  of 

the  peculiar  habits  of 

the  Beetles  oompomng 

it.    They  uanally  live 

in  wood,   which  their 

larTse  pierce  in  eveiy 

direction;   and,  when 

abundant    in    forests, 

especially  tiiose  of  pines 

and  firs,  they  destroy  large  numbers  of  treee  in  a  few  years. 

They  are  destitute  of  the  prolonged  mnnle  of  the  last  order,  and 

have  short  antennsB,  thickened  towards  the  tips  (Fig.  353).  One  of 

tlie  most  destructive  species  is  the  Bottriehu*  typoffraphut,  or  the 
Typographer  beetle 
(so  named  from  the 
figure  of  its  burrows), 
which  has  at  difierent 
times  ravaged  the 
forests  of  Oermany. 
It  devours,  both  in 
the  larva  and  perfect 
states,  the  soft  wood 
beneath  the  bark, 
which  is  most  essen- 
tial to  the  vegetative 
processes;  and  thus 
causes  the  death  of 

the  tree.     It  was  reckoned  that  a  million  and  a  half  of  pines 
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vera  killed  b]r  thia  Epeciee  alone  in  the  Hutz  Forest,  in  the  jrear 
1783 ;  and  that  as  many  as  eighty  thousand  individaale  were 
ordinarilr  engsf^  in  the  destruction  of  each  tree ;  whence  the 
whole  nnmb^  at  work  in  the  foreet  at  once  niiist  have  been  im« 
itatdrtd  and  twenty  thtttuand  milium*. 

657.  Pasung  over  the  small  family  Plattboha,  whidi  closely 
reaemblee  the  preceding  in  strnctnre  and  bahits,  we  come  to  the 
bmily  Lonqicornsb,  diatiagmahed  by  the  great  derelopment  of 
the  antenuGs,  which  are  always  at  least  as  long  aa  the  body, 
and  often  longer.  The  larvie  mostly  reside  in  the  interior  of 
trees,  or  under  the  bark ;  and  are  destitate  of  feet,  (v  have  them 
very  smalL  They  are  fnmished  with  robust  mandibleo,  and  do 
mnch  injury  to  trees,  eapedally  those  of  Urge  nze,  by  hnrrowing 
deeply  into  them.  They  are  vegetable-feeders  in  th^  perfect 
state  also,  and  do  great  injury  to  plants;  some  attacking  the 
leaves,  and  others  the  roots.  Many  of  them  produce  a  dight 
creaking  sound,  by  tiie  friction  of  the  joint  which  unites  the 


thorax  to  the  abdomen.  Several  of  them  are  brilliantly  coloured, 
especially  the  tropical  species;  and  soma  are  remaikable  for  ex- 
baling  an  agreeable  musky  odour.  This  is  the  case  with  a  British 
Bpedes,  the  CaUiehroma  motehata,  or  Uusk-beetle,  which  is  abont 
Ml  inch  long,  entirely  gieeo,  or  shaded  vithaUneorgiddenhue, 
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and  very  common  upon  willows.  The  genua  AeantMoeinut  U 

markable  for  the  spiny  projections 

bom  its  antennte  ;  &nd  the  species 

represented  in  the  accompanying 

figure,    derives  its  specific  nune 

( which  means  minor-bearing)  from 

its  having  a  bright  boruislied  dtso 

on  each  of  the  elytra. 

638.  The  succeeding  fiunily 
EupoDA,  is  composed  of  Beetles, 
which  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  habit  of  feeding  upon  the 

stems  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  and  upon  those  of  the  Lilia- 
ceont  tribe.  One  specie^  the  CrioeerU  Atparagi,  which  is  of  a 
blue  colour,  with  the  thorax  red,  and  the  elytra 
yellovrish-white,  vrith  bine  markings,  feeds  in  the 
larva  state,  on  the  young  sprigs  of  aspai^ns ;  and 
is  sometimes  so  abundant,  as  to  do  considerable 
damage  to  the  gardener. 
Fw  3»7.-ciuoc«-  ^^^'  "^^^  sixth  fomily  of  the  Tetnunerons  sec- 
ma  abp^uoi.  tion,  that  of  Cvclica,  presents  many  points  of 
interest,  on  aeconnt  of  the  angular  forms,  and 
remarkable  habitSi  of  many  of  the  species  which  it  includes.  The 
name  of  the  fiunily  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  its 
typical  forms,  the  body  is  of  a  circular  or  oval  shape ;  the  insects 
composing  it  are  usually  of  small  size,  but  are  often  ornamented 
vrith  metallic  and  brilliant  colouis;  they  are  generally  dow  in 
their  motions,  timid,  and  foil  to  the  ground  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  seize  them,  folding  their  antennte  and  legs  beneath  the 
body ;  many  species  leap  well.  The  larvte  have  six  feet,  and  a 
soft  body;  they  feed,  like  the  perfect  insect,  upon  the  leaves  of 
difierent  vegetables,  where  they  ordinarily  affix  themselves  by 
means  of  a  glutinous  secretion  ;  and  they  frequently  undergo  their 
change  into  the  papa  state  in  tbe  same  situation,  the  cast-skins 
of  the  larvie  being  crumpled  up  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  of 
the  pupte.  The  first  tribe  of  this  family  consists  (^  the  Cani- 
daritE,  or  Tortoise  Beetles ;  these  have  a  flattened  body,  sur- 
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rounded  hj  a  margin,  which  is  formed  by  a  prolongation  from 
the  thorax  and  elytra,  and  which  even  conceals  the  head ;  and 
they  are  able  to  lie  so  dose  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  that 
no  part  of  the  body  or  limbs  is  yisible.  Their  colours  are  much 
▼aried,  and  often  very  prettily  arranged  in  spots,  points,  rays, 
&c.  The  commonest  species  in  this  country  is  the  Camda  viri-^ 
di$y  which  is  no  more  than  l-16th  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  green 
colour,  with  black  thighs.     Its   larva^  which  lives  on  thistles 

and  artichokes,  has  a 
very  flat  body,  with 
spines  set  on  the  edges; 
and  it  has  the  singu- 
lar habit  of  covering 
itself  with  its  own  ex- 
crement, which  it  at- 

FlO.  .IfR.—CASfiTDA  VnUOIB,   IN  ITS    DimRBNT   8TATB8  ;     tachcS    lu  a    maSS  tOgC- 

a,  larra ;  b,  the  nme  on  a  leaf,  with  its  oovering  of    . «  ■%  . 

excrement  ;c.  pupa  ;d,  perfect  iMect.  tHer,   and  cames  on  a 

sort  of  fork,  arising 
firom  its  tail.  The  pupa,  also,  is  very  flat,  with  thin-toothed 
appendages  at  the  sides  of  the  body  ;  and  its  thorax  is  broad,  and 
prolonged  forwards  in  a  rounded  expansion,  which  covers  the  head. 
660.  In  the  sub-family  Chrysomelirue^  or  Golden  Beetles,  this 
expansion  of  the  thorax  is  generally  wanting;  the  body  is 
usually  of  a  hemispheric  or  ovate  form,  tlie  base  of  the  thorax 
being  as  broad  as  the  front  edge  of  the  elytra ;  and  the  surface  is 
usuaUy  bespangled  with  the  most  brilliant  hues,  in  which  blue, 
green,  and  gold,  are  pre-eminently  conspicuous.  Their  motions 
are  generally  slow,  and  many  of  them  are  destitute  of  wings.  Of 

the  genus  Chryiomela^  the 
C  pcfptdi  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest British  species ;  it 
is  of  a  blue-black  colour,  and 
has  red  elytra,  tipped  with 
black ;  and  it  is  found  upon 
the  willow  and  poplar,  in 
the  larva  as  well  as  in  the 
perfect  state.  As  in  the 
preceding  group,  the  exuvias  of  the  larvaa  are  found  collected  into 


Fio.  3S9.>-CHav80MaLA  populi  ;  a,  Larva ; 
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a  mass,  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  of  the  pupa ;  'and,  in  some 
instanoes,  the  hurva,  before  undergoing  its  transformation,  attaches 
itself  to  the  leaf  by  a  glutinous  exudation.  Of  the  apterous 
group,  the  Timarcha  is  the  principal  genus ;  and  the  T.  lemmata 
is  a  common  British  species,  varying  in  length  from  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch,  and  frequenting  woods,  turf,  and  low  her- 
bage. It  crawls  slowly,  and  emits  a  reddish-yellow  fluid  frt>m 
the  joints  when  disturbed ;  from  which  circumstance  it  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  Bloody-nose  Beetle.  The  Uutsd 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  perfect  insect,  both  in  appear- 
ance, sluggishness  of  movement,  and  general  habits ;  when  dis- 
turbed, they  roll  themselves  up  in  the  manner  of  a  Wood-louse. 
The  sub-family  GalerucincBy  may  also  be  mentioned  as  contain- 
ing the  genus  HcUtica  ;  which  is  composed  of  a  group  of  small 
brightly-coloured  Beetles,  whose  larvae  devour  the  leaves  of  cul- 
tivated vegetables,  and  occasion- 
ally commit  great  devastations 
by  their  numbers  and  voracity. 
One  of  them  occasionally  attacks 
the  turnip  in  this  country;  and 
from  its  great  leaping  powers, 
may  well  be  designated  the 
Tumip-flea.  The  Turnip-fly 
iriF-BBCTLKi  natural  size  aoamagniiied.   belongs  to  quite  a  different  group. 

(§686.) 
661.  Section  IV. — ^Trimbra.  The  Beetles  of  this  section  are, 
for  the  most  part,  of  small  size,  and  not  very  numerous.     Their 
habits  are  various,  a  portion  feeding  on  Fungi,  and  the  remainder 
chiefly  upon  Aphidei.    To  the  latter  section  belongs  the  genus 
CocdneUoy  of  which  several  species  are  known  in 
this  country,  under  the  name  of  Lady-birds,   or 
Lady-cows.     They  sometimes  appear  in  great  pro- 
fusion, and  have  created  much  alarm.     It  is  erro- 
neous to  suppose,  however,  that  they  do  any  injury 
to  vegetation ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  great 
benefit  to  plants,  by  feeding  on  the  Aphides  which 
infest  them ;  and  this  they  do  both  in  the  larva  and  perfect  states. 


Fio.  360.— Haltica  kcmorum,  or  Tua- 
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ORDER  II.— Obthoftbba. 

662.  In  many  respects  tbe  Insects  of  this  Order  resemble 
the  Coleoptera ;  and  they  are  closely  connected  with  that  group 
by  the  family  Forpicuudjb,  or  Earwig  tribe,  which  partake  of 
the  cbaracters  of  both.  But  they  differ  from  tbe  Beetiee,  in  tbe 
softer  covering  of  their  bodies ;  in  the  partially  membranous 
character  of  tbe  anterior  pair  of  wings,  which  seem  intermediate 
between  tbe  homy  elytra  of  Beetles  and  the  membranoua  win^ 
of  other  insects,  and  which  do  not  meet  when  closed  along  the 
central  line  of  the  back ;  and  in  the  fan-like  manner  in  which 
tlie  posterior  wings  are  folded  up  beneath  them,  which  is  pei^ 
mitted  by  the  etrught  direction  of  tfaeir  veins.  They  differ  also 
in  their  metamorphosis;  for,  whilst  that  of  the  Beetles  is  com- 
plete, that  of  tbe  Ortboptera,  is  only  partially  w, — the  larva 


and  pnpa  closely  resembling  the  perfect  insect  in  form,  walking 
and  feeding  in  the  same  manner,  and  differing  in  little  false,  than 
tbe  absence  of  the  wings  and  wing-covers,  which  are  gradually 
and  visibly  developed  in  tbe  pupa.-— Tins  Order  comprises 
numerous  well-known  insects,  often  of  lai^  size  and  splendid 
colonrs,  such  as  QrasshoppeiB,  Locusts,  and  Walking-Leaves ; — 
as  well  as  Cockroaches  and  Earwigs.  Some  of  the  largest  of 
known  insects  belong  to  it ;  a  few  spedes  attainbg  a  length  of 
eight  or  nine  inches,  and  an  equal  expannon  of  wings.  Com- 
paratively few  of  this  Order  are  inhabitants  of  temperate  regions ; 
and  it  attains  its  greatest  development,  both  as  to  the  number 
of  species  and  in^vidiials,  their  use,  and  their  colour,  between 
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the  tropics.  All  the  known  Orthoptera  are  terrestrial,  both  in 
their  perfect  and  two  previous  states.  Some  are  purelj  cami- 
Yorous,  and  others  are  adapted  to  a  mixed  diet, — the  Cock- 
roaches, for  example,  being  capable  of  feeding  on  almost  any 
kind  of  organised  matter;  but  the  greater  number  feed  upon 
plants.  Hence  from  their  large  size,  and  the  enormous  quantity 
which  each  individual  can  devour,  they  are  among  the  most 
destructive  of  all  the  Insect  tribes,  when  they  appear  in  huge 
numbers.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Locusts  in 
warm  countries ;  the  ravages  of  which  not  unfrequently  cause 
famine  and  pestilence,  both  among  men  and  beasts.  Some 
details  upon  this  subject  will  be  given  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  volume. 

663.  Before  treating  of  the  true  Orthoptera,  we  shall  first 
notice  the  family  Forficulid^  ;  which  has  been  raised  by  some 
into  a  distinct  order,  under  the  name  Dermaptera,  or  leathery-  . 
winged  (§  637).  The  Earwi^i  and  their  allies,  of  which  this 
group  IB  composed,  have  the  anterior  wings  formed  into  elytra, 
possessing  a  consistence  intermediate  between  that  of  the  homy 
elytra  of  Beetles,  and  the  parchment-like  anterior  wings  of  the 
Orthoptera ;  they  are  of  small  size  ;  and  they  meet,  when  folded 
together,  upon  the  central  line,  as  in  Beetles.  The  posterior 
wings  are  folded  across  when  at  rest,  as  in  the  preceding  Order, 
but  the  part  thus  doubled  down  is  itself  folded  in  a  fan-like 
mode,  as  in  the  Orthoptera.  These  insects  are  further  distin- 
guished by  the  two  large  appendages  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body,  which  form  a  pair  of  forceps  (Fig.  306).  They  are 
very  common  in  damp  situations,  where  they  assembly  in  troops 
under  stones  and  the  bark  of  trees ;  they  do  much  injury  to 
the  flowers  and  fruits  of  our  gardens,  and  they  will  devour  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  companions.  Their  forceps  appears  to  serve 
as  an  instrument  of  defence ;  whether  it  answers  any  other 
purpose  is  not  known.  Their  conmion  name  is  derived  from  the 
incorrect  noticm,  that  they  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  creep  into 

,the  ears  of  sleeping  persons. 

664.  The  proper  Orthoptera  may  be  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal sections ;  in  the  first  of  which  the  legs  are  nearly  of  tho 
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nme  length  and  adapted  for  walking  or  running,  whence  ihey 
are  named  CnnsoRiA ;  whilst  in  tite  second,  the  Saltatoria,  the 
thighs  of  the  hind-legs  are  of  disproportienate  length,  and  are 
adapted  for  leaping.  These  two  gronpe  also  differ  in  the 
amngement  of  the  wing-coTeia  and  wings,  when  closed ;  for 
the7  nanally  rest  horizontally  in  the  hody  (and  consequently 
more  in  the  manner  of  those  of  the  Beetles)  in  the  first;  whilst 
in  the  second  they  meet  at  an  angle,  like  the  two  sides  of  a  roof. 
The  second  section  is  further  distinguished  hy  the  creaking 
sound,  which  the  males  have  usually  Uie  power  of  emitting,  by 
the  friction  of  their  legs  against  the  body. 

665,  The  first  section  may  be  divided  into  three  families, 
whidt  differ  considerably  from  each  other  in  general  form, — the 
Blattid£,  or  Coekroachet ;  the  TAkvuvm,  or  Mantu  tribe ; 
and  the  Pbashida,  or  Spectre  insects.  In  the  first  of  these,  the 
legs  are  adapted  for  running ;  in  the  second,  the  fore-1^  are 
converted  into  claws  for  seizing  the  pr^ ;  and  in  the  third,  the 
Umbs  are  adapted  only  for  walking  or  creeping. — The  BLATTin£ 
are  in  many  respects  intermediate  between  the  Forficnlidae  and 
the  more  typical  Ortfaoptera ;  in  fact,  their  general  resemblance 


— DuTTA  OmunxLT 


to  tho  Coleoptcra  occasions  them  to  be  commonly  n^ardcd  as 
Beetles.     These  well-known  insects  arc  now  pretty  generally 
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diffused  over  temperate  climates ;  although  most  of  the  species 
are  belicTed  to  have  been  originally  natives  of  tropical  regions, 
where  only  they  attain  their  full  development.      Tliey  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  active  in  their  movements  along 
the  ground  ;  their  powers  of  flight  are  nsuallj  inconsiderable, 
the  wings  being  usually  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
bodies;   and   they  are   extremely   voracious,   devouring  with 
avidity  almost  every  kind  of  organised  matter.    In  cold  climates 
the  wings  are  scarcely  enough  developed,  even  in  the  male,  to 
raise  the  body  from  the  ground;  whibt  in  the  female  they 
are  almost  entirely  absent.     The  species  which  is  commonest 
in  this  country,  the  BlaUa  arientaluy  is  so  named  from  its  being 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  native  of  the  East  Indies;    it 
hasy  however,  been  so  long  domesticated  with  us,  that  its  time 
and  mode  of  introduction  are  uncertain.     In  common  with  most 
other  species  of  Blatta,  it  ejects  a  dark-coloured  fluid  from  the 
mouth,  emitting  a  very  disagreeable  odour,  of  which  it  is  diffi^ 
cult  to  get  rid,  and  attaching  itself  to  whatever  the  insect  has 
crept  over.     The  tropical  species  are  larger  and  more  voracious ; 
one  of  them,  which  attains  the  breadth  of  six  inches  when  its 
wings  are  expanded,  is  known  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  name 
of  drummer^  from  the  sharp  knocking  sound  which  it  produces, 
and  which  is  sometimes  kept  up  through  a  whole  night  by 
several  individuals  replying  to  each  other;  and  it  is  said  to 
attack  sleeping  persons,  and  even  to  devour  the  extremities  of 
the  dead. — Notwithstanding  the  disgusting    character    which 
attaches  to  these  insects,  on  account  of  their  appearance  and 
habits,  they  present  several  points  of  much  interest  to    the 
Naturalist,  especially  in  regard  to  their  mode  of  depositing  their 
eggs.     Instead  of  being  discharged  separately,  the  eggs  are  col- 
lected together  and  deposited  at  once,  enclosed  in  a  large  homy 
case  or  capsule  (equalling  half  the  abdomen  of  the  female  in 
size),  and  generally  of  a  more  or  less  oval  and  flattened  form, 
like  a  small  bean  with  one  edge  more  flattened  than  the  other 
(Fig.  363,  a).     Along  this  edge  there  is  a  slit,  from  end  to  end 
of  the  capsule ;  and  the  plates  which  form  the  edges  of  this  slit 
are  jagged  or  toothed,  fitting  closely  to  each  other.    The  interior 
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of  ibis  capsule  is  divided  into  two  spaces,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
row  of  separate  chambers,  every  one  of  them  enclosing  an  egg. 
The  capsules  are  attached  hj  means  of  a  glutinous  secretion,  in 
such  situations  as  the  females  select  as  most  fit  for  their  reception ; 
and  the  slit  part  is  strongly  coated  with  cement,  so  as  to  be  even 
stronger  than  the  other  parts.  In  this  capsule,  the  young  larv83 
are  hatched  ;  and  they  immediately  discharge  a  fluid,  which 
softens  the  cement,  and  enables  them  to  push  open  the  slit; 
through  this  tb^J  OBcape,  and  the  slit  then  shuts  again  so  closely, 
that  it  appears  as  entire  as  before. 

666.  The  Mamtid^  are  purely  carnivorous  insects,  of  which 
none  are  natives  of  this  country.  They  difler  much  from  the 
Blattid»  in  the  form  of  the  body ;  which,  instead  of  being 
flattened  and  oval,  is  narrow  or  compressed,  and  lengthened.  The 
first  pair  of  legs  is  enormously  elongated,  and  forms  a  very 
powerful  organ  of  attack.  Tliese  insects  frequent  trees  and 
plants ;  and  the  forms  and  colours  of  their  wings  and  bodies  are 


VtQ,XL—MAirm,  rn  tb<  act  or  bbiiiivo  a  Flt,  witb  a 
YouMO  Omb  just  batcrxd. 

often  so  adapted  to  those  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  which  surround 
ihem,  as  to  give  them  remarkable  power  of  eluding  observation. 
Most  of  the  species  asume,  when  lying  in  wait  for  their  prey, 
an  attitude  which  has  been  mistaken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  where  they  are  found,  for  that  of  prayer ;   and  the 
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names  commonly  given  to  the  Insects  are  such  as  to  express  this. 
Thus  the  best-known  species,  which  is  very  common  in  the  south 
of  France  and  Italy  (Fig.  364),  has  received  the  name  of 
Mantis  reliffiosa,  the  Praying  Mantis,  or  Soothsayer ;  and  is 
termed  by  the  French  prie^Dieu.  This  is  regarded  by  the  Turks 
as  an  object  of  superstitious  veneration;  and  many  absurd  stories 
are  on  record,  in  regard  to  its  habits.  The  peculiar  attitude 
in  question,  however,  is  nothing  else  than  the  position  in  which 
the  prey  is  most  readily  seized ; — the  front  of  the  thorax  being 
elevated,  and  the  two  fore-legs  being  held  up  together  like  a  pair 
of  arms,  prepared  to  seize  any  animal  that  may  ML  within  their 
reach.  These  insects  are  extremely  voracious ;  and,  if  kept 
together  without  food,  they  will  fight  until  one  is  killed,  the 
victor  then  devouring  his  conquered  adversary. — The  eggs  are 
included  in  a  capsule,  as  in  the  Blattidas. 

667.  The  third  family  of  the  Cursoria,  that  of  PHASHiDiE, 
or  Spectre  Insectt^  \b  also  restricted  to  warm  climates;  and 
consists  of  a  small  number  of  extremely  curious  species,  com- 
monly known  under  the  names  oi  WaUcingStickt^  Walking- 
Leaves^  &c.,  from  their  resemblance  to  those  objects.  Their 
whole  structure  indicates  a  sluggish  mode  of  life ;  they  subsist 
solely  upon  vegetables,  and  crawl  slowly  among  the  branches 
of  low  shrubs,  devouring  the  young  shoots.  In  fact,  their 
mode  of  life  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  the  Sloths  among 

Mammalia.  Their 
means  of  escape 
from  enemies  con- 
sist entirely  in  their 
very  close  resem- 
blance to  the  ob- 
jects in  the  midst 
of  which  they  live. 
Some  of  them  are 
destitute  of  wings, 

FlO.365.— pHASMA(BACTRRIA)FllAaiLI8,ORWALKING.STrCK.     ^^^      °*^®     ^^     *P* 

pearance    of   dead 
twigs ;  the  legs  being  generally  extended  in  a  straight  lin^  so  as 
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to  look  like  tlie  lateral  twigs ;  wliiUt  the  absence  of  motion  in 
the  Inaect  for  a  long  period  adds  strength  to  the  deception. 
Odieis,  which  posseSB  wiuga,  have  still  the  same  general  appear- 
ance ;  tbeae  organs  being  laid  flat  along  the  back,  so  aa  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  body.  In  othetB,  agun,  the  wings  have 
the  form  and  aspect  of  withered  leaves  (Fig.  366)  ;  wbilat  the 
wing-covers  are  very  short.  And  lastly,  there  are  a  few,  in 
which  the  wing-oovers  are  of  a  brighter  hue,  and  of  larger  size, 
covering  in  the  winge,  and  giving  to  the  whole  animal  the 
appearance  of  a  fresher  leaf.  Those  curious  insects  are  for  the 
moet  part  natives  of  the  E^t  Indies,  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, Australia,  and  South  America.  Their  larvse  differ  but 
little  from  the  perfect  insects,  except  in  their  colouiB  and  in  the 
absence  of  wings;  and  there  are  several  species,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  which  these  are  never  developed.  It  not  unfreqnently 
happens  that  they  lose  a  limb  by  violence ;  and  this  is  repro- 


duced, provided  the  complete  growth  of  the  animal  has  not  been 
attained.     The  eggs  are  laid  separately,  in  the  «sual  manner. 
C68.  The  section  Saltatoria  consists  of  numerous  species 
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allied  to  the  well-known  Crickets^  Grasshoppen,  Locusts,  8cc. ; 
all  of  them  heing  adapted,  hj  the  peculiar  conformation  of  their 
hind-legs,  to  move  by  leaping  rather  than  by  running.  Besides 
ibis  peculiarity,  they  all  agree  in  depositing  their  eggs  in  the 
ground:  and  they  generally  effect  this  by  means  of  a  homy 
tubular  prolongation  of  the  last  segment  of  the  body,  or  ovtpon- 
tor,  such  as  we  shall  meet  with  in  the  order  Hymenoptera. 
There  are  three  distinct  groups  in  this  section ; — namely,  the 
AcHBTiDJB  or  Crickets;  the  Gryllida  or  Gra$$hopper$;  and  the 
LocusTiDA  or  LoeuiU;  but  the  differences  between  them  are 
scarcely  such,  as  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  distinct  families. 
The  CriekeU  are  essentially  inhabitants  of  the  ground,  in  which 
many  of  ihem  burrow,  both  in  the  larva  and  perfect  states ;  few 
of  them  have  any  powers  of  active  flight.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant species  of  this  family  is  the  GtyUokUpa  vulgarisy  or 
Mole-Cricket  (Fig.  300),  which  derives  its  name  from  the  pecu* 
liar  similarity  in  its  anterior  extremities,  and  from  the  resem- 
blance in  its  habits,  to  those  of  the  Mole.  It  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  In  making  its  burrows, 
it  cuts  through  or  detaches  all  the  roots  of  plants  which  it  en- 
counters ;  but  it  does  not  do  this  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  upon  them,  as  to  make  a  passage  in  search  of  insects  and 
worms.  The  female  forms,  in  June  and  July,  at  the  depth  of 
about  six  inches  from  the  surface,  a  rounded  cell,  smooth  within^ 
and  resembling  with  its  gallery  a  bottle  with  a  long  bent  neck ; 
in  this  she  deposits  from  200  to  400  eggs ;  and  the  young  remain 
in  society  for  some  time  after  they  are  hatched.  The  larvas  are 
at  first  white ;  but  in  other  respects  they  resemble  their  parents, 
except  in  their  smaller  size  and  their  want  of  wings ;  after  their 
first  moulting,  they  disperse,  and  soon  gsin  their  darker  colours; 
and  they  are  about  three  years  before  they  arrive  at  the  perfect 
state.  Their  wings  are  so  little  developed,  that  the  possibility 
of  the  flight  of  the  insects  has  been  denied.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  various  species  of  this  singular  genus  should  be  spread 
over  the  whole  globe.  The  Hotue-Cricket  (Fig.  367)  is  too  welt 
known  to  require  particular  description;  it  takes  up  its  abode 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fire-places  of  rooms  on  the  ground- 
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floor,  eometimes  even  borrowiDg  into  the  morttr,  even  witliin  ^ 
few  inches  of  the  fiercest  fires ;  and  here  it  remains  during  the 
—  winter  montbs,  be- 

*■     ^v^^\.  coming    torpid 


...^y^       ~^      quel 
•■^  >  tot! 


its  haunts,  if  the 
fire  be  discontin  a  ed . 
the  summer, 
however,  it  fre- 
quently goes  forth 
to  the  g»deii8,  and 
seeks  a  habitation 
intbeoreviceaof  garden-walls,  &c.,  as  if  it  then  found  heat  enough 
oat  of  doors.  The  Field-Crieket  is  much  laigw,  and  alao  rarer, 
than  the  preceding  ;  it  frequents  hot  sand;  dbtricts,  in  which  it 
forms  its  barrow  st  the  side  of  footpath^  &c,  in  situations  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  to  the  depth  of  from  rax  to  twelve  inches ;  and 
sits  at  its  month  watching  for  its  prej,  which  is  said  to  consdst 
of  other  insects.  This  is  one  of  the  most  noisy  of  all  the  Crickets. 
669.  The  Gtyllides,  or  Gnaikoppen,  are  distinguished  from 
the  preceding  by  the  roof-like  position  of  the  wing-covers,  which 
in  the  crickets  fold  ho- 


risontally ;  but  agree 
with  them  in  having 
long  thread-like  an- 
tenna, and  a  talo-Iike 
spot  at  the  base  of  the 

wiog-coTcrs    in     the  -■-  .a'  ^-^■..—^ 

males.    They  are  dis-  ..'.-"'=;■''-■  —-t-viSt^-   - 

tingnished,on  the  other  "^"^  ^t—Omu,™  TniiDB«mn«, 

hand,  from  the  Locusts  with  which  they  agree  in  the  first  of 
these  characters,  by  the  inferior  robustness  of  the  body,  and  the 
length  and  slendeniess  of  the  legs  and  antenna.  The  Grj/Uui 
viridugimtu,  at  Great  Green  Grasshopper,  represented  in 
Fig.  368,  is  f^e  largest  British  species  of  this  Order,  and  one  of 
the  largest  of  oar  mitive  insects ;  its  length  being  about  two 
inohea,  and  its  breadth  when  the  wings  are  expanded  being  three 
inches  and  a  half.     Many  species  of  this  genus  are  destitute  of 
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wingB,  or  have  onl^  smftll  wing-covero.  Of  their  voracitj  a 
curious  inBtance  is  mentioned  by  Bfr.  Westwood;  who  stktes 
thkt  CD  one  occasion  he  placed  a  specimen  of  tlie  large  green 
species  in  a  box,  together  with  one  of  its  legs  which  it  had 
aocidentally  jerked  off ;  and  on  opening  the  box  the  next  morn- 
ing, half  the  leg  was  devoured.  Amongst  the  foreign  species  of 
thia  group,  there  are  some  which  hear  a  most  aingular  resem- 
blance to  the  fresh  leaves  of  various  plants. 

670.  The  last  group  of  this  Order  consists  of  the  various 
tribes  of  migratory  Loetutt,  ti^ether  with  several  which  are 
ordinarily  ranked  as 
OraBshopperB,  bnt  which 
agree  with  the  Locusts 
in  the  shortness  of  their 
antennie,  and  the  robust- 
ness of  their  bodies  and 
limbs  (Fig.  369).  These 
leap  with  much  greater 
cnei^  than  the  preced- 
ing, and  have  a  much 
longer-sustained  flight. 
The  pow^B  of  devasta- 
tion possessed  by  the 
Locusts  are  almost  in- 
conceivablu  ;  for  they  are 
produced  in  vast  num- 
bers, and  live  in  societies, 
BO  as  speedily  to  destroy  the  vegetation  of  the  spot  aa  which 
they  have  settled.  Thence  they  take  theit  flight  in  vast  multi- 
tudes to  adjoining  districts ;  and  so  great  is  the  number  of  which 
these  awarms  consist,  that  it  is  not  speaking  fignratively  to  say 
that  the  sky  is  darkened  by  their  passage.  Their  ravages 
usually  continue  until  they  are  checked  for  want  of  a  further 
supply  of  food  ;  for  as  the  instinct  of  the  Locusts  leads  tiiem  to 
continue  their  flight  in  the  same  direction,  they  are  at  last 
stopped  either  by  the  desert  or  the  sea ;  and  sometimes  a  storm, 
carrying  them  out  of  their  conrse,  or  hurrying  them  on  in  it, 
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efiects  a  deanmoe  much  more  speedily  than  any  other  cause  could 
do.  Of  the  cause  of  the  occasional  appearance  of  the  Locusts,  in 
such  vast  multitudes,  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  heen  given. 
Of  these  Insects  there  are  several  different  species,  which  are 
distributed  over  the  tropical  and  the  warmer  temperate  regions  of 
the  globe ;  and  in  many  parts  they  are  used  as  food  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  they  infest. 


Order  III.— NEUROPTERA. 

671.  The  Nenroptera  correspond  y^th  the  two  preceding 
Orders,  in  having  a  mouth  adapted  for  mastication,  but  difier  from 
them  as  to  the  conformation  of  the  wings ;  the  anterior  as  well 
as  the  posterior  pairs  being  here  membranous  and  transparent. 
In  both  pairs  of  wings,  the  veins  form  a  very  beautiful  and 
minute  network,  subdividing  and  uniting  again,  so  as  to  divide  < 
the  whole  surface  into  a  large  number  of  minute  cells,  which 
much  exceed  in  number  those  of  the  wings  of  any  other  tribe  of 
insects  (Fig.  370).  Although  the  ]^08terior  wings  are  usually 
as  large  as  the  anterior,  or  sometimes  even  larger,  they  are  occa- 
sionally much  smaller,  and  may  evenrbe  altogether  wanting. 

675.  The  body  of  the  Insects  of  this  Order,  which  contains 
the  well-known  'Drag(mrflu»^  May-Jliei^  Ani-lums,  White  AnU 
or  TermiieM^  and  others,  is  generally  prolonged,  and  destitute  of 
any  very  hard  integument.  These  insects  are  of  intermediate 
size ;  none  of  them  exceeding  in  dimensions  the  largest  Dragon- 
flies  of  this  country ;  whilst  none  exhibit  the  minuteness  of  some 
Hjrmenoptera  and  Coleoptera.  They  differ  in  the  character  of 
thenr  metamorphods,  as  well  as  in  their  adult  structure ;  for  in 
some  the  metamorphosis  is  complete,  the  larva  undergoing  a 
marked  change  of  form;  and  in  others  there  is  not  much  difference, 
except  in  the  absence  of  wings,  between  the  larva  and  perfect 
insect.  By  these  differences  the  Order  may  be  divided  into  two 
sections ;  in  the  first  of  which  the  insect  is  active  during  the 
whole  of  its  pupa  state ;  whilst  in  the  second,  it  is  quiescent, 
except  just  before  its  last  metamorphosis.     The  first  of  these 

l2 
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groups  may  «gun  be  rabdirided  into  three  fiunilies  ; — the 
LiBBLLULiDA  or  Dragon-Jiia ; — the  Ephehebida,  or  May^/liet ; 
and  the  TKRiiiTmf  or  White  AnU.  In  the  first  two  of  these, 
the  larre  and  pnpaa  are  inbabitanta  of  the  water,  and  respire  by 
means  of  peculiar  organs  placed  along  the  sides  or  at  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen  ;  whilst  in  other  respects,  they  nearly  resemble 
the  perfect  insect.  They  creep  ont  of  the  water  to  undergo  the 
final  metamorphosis. 

673.  Section  I.  The  Libelluuda,  or  Dra0<m'flitt,  are  well- 
known  insects ;  being  easily  distioguisbed  by  the  slender  form 
of  their  bodies,  their  varied  colours,  their  laige  gaoze-like  wbgs, 
and  the  rapidity  of  flight  with  which  they  pursue  other  insects 
on  whidi  they  prey.  They  have  a  Urge  head,  of  rounded  form, 
furnished  at  its  sides  with  two  very  large  compound  eyes,  and 


with  three  ocelli,  sitaated  upon  its  upper  sur&ce.  Most  of  this 
tribe  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  water;  and  may  be  fre- 
quently seen  skimming'  over  the  surface  of  ponds  or  streams,  in 
search  of  files,  goats,  and  other  small  insects.  An  American  species 
has  been  recently  described  by  Mr,  Newport,  which  seems  to  be 
actually  provided  with  hranekial  or  gill-like  appendages,  even  in 
its  perfect  state ;  and  Uie  habits  of  this  insect  appear  to  be  pecu< 
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liarly  aquatic.  The  eggs  are  deposited  upon  aquatic  plants,  and 
the  larYSB  are  thus  produced  in  the  element  in  which  they  are  at 
first  to  reside.     The  head  of  the  pupa  is  remarkahle  for  the 


Ffo.  371.— A,  the  pupa  with  its  mask.    B,  the  same  with  the  mask  doaed,  and 

diBoharging  a  current  of  water. 

singular  form  of  the  portion  which  jtakes  the  j)lace  of  the  lower 
lip;  this  is  a  kind  of  mask,  composed  of  several  pieces,  and  cover- 
ing the  mandibles,  maxillsB,  and  nearly  all  the  under  side  of  the 
head,  when  it  is  closed  together ;  but  being  capable  of  extension 
and  unfolding,  and  being  furnished  with  a  pair  of  sharp  claws  at 
its  upper  part,  so  as  to  become  the  instrument  by  which  the 
animal  seizes  its  prey.  The  posterior  end  of  the  abdomen,  in  the 
early  state  of  the  Dragon-flies,  is  usually  the  seat  of  the  respi- 
ratory function.  This  is  commonly  performed  by  means  of  three 
leaf-like  membranous  organs,  which  are  situated  inside  the  extre- 
mity of  the  intestine,  or  sometimes  within  a  sort  of  prolonged 
P3rramidal  tail ;  in  using  these,  the  animal  draws  a  supply  of 
water  into  the  rectum ;  and  then  forces  it  out  violently,  by  which 
act  it  also  impels  itself  through  the  water.  The  succession  of 
jerks  thus  produced,  is  the  chief  means  of  locomotion  of  the 
larvsB  of  the  Dragon-flies,  and  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  all 
other  aquatic  iarvsa ;  so  that  they  are  very  easily  recognised.  Several 
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species  of  Dragon-flies  exist  in  this  oonntry ;  the  largest,  which 

18  probably  not  surpassed  in 
sixe  by  any  others,  measures 
two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length ;  but  the  foreign 
species  are  usually  more 
brilliantly  coloured. — In  the 
AffrianSy  the  wings  stand 
perpendicularly  when  in 
repose,  instead  of  horizon- 
tally as  in  the  Dragon-flies ;  and  the  mouth  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferently constructed.  The  species  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing figure  is  of  a  golden-green,  or  bluish-green  colour,  with  the 
wings  blue ;  and  in  common  with  many  other  less  conspicuous 
species,  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  Britain. 

674.  The  Ephbmbrid^,  or  Day-Jiie$y  receive  their  name 
from  the  short  duration  of  their  lives  in  the  perfect  state.  The 
history  of  their  early  condition  has  been  already  given  (§  632). 


Fiu.  37S.— AoMON  YiJUio. 


Fio.  373.— Ephbmbiu. 

Their  last  change  takes  place  near  sunset  on  the  fine  days  of 
summer  and  autumn  ;  and  they  are  sometimes  produced  in  such 
vast  numbers  at  one  time,  that  the  ground  is  covered  with  them 
after  their  death,,  and  their  bodies  are  carted  away  as  manure. 
They  take  no  food  after  their  final  change ;  and  as  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  race  is  then  their  only  object,  they  die  almost  as  soon 
as  it  has  been  performed,  often  in  a  few  hours  after  they  have 
quitted  the  water, — ^the  duration  of  their  lives  in  their  previous 
conditions  having  been  two  or  even  three  years. 

675.    The  Trrmitidje,  or  White  AnU^  are  terrestrial,  active, 
and  carnivorous  or  omnivorous,  during  all  their  stages.     In 
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several  poiDta  or  their  stmcture,  thejr  resemble  the  Orthoptera  ; 
whilst  in  their  habit  of  living  in  societies,  they  reeemble  s  luge 
proportion  of  the  Hj'nieQoptera.  There  is,  faowerer,  as  we  sh^l 
hereafter  see,  a  considerable  difierenoe  in  the  duties  of  the  several 
tribes  of  which  these  eommunities  consist.  A  more  particolar 
acconnt  of  their  operations  will  be  given  in  a  later  part  of  this 
Tolimte ;  and  at  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  larvte 
resemble  the  perfect  insect,  except  in  the  absence  of  wings,  and  are 
the  worken.  Among  the  adnlt  insects  there  are 
some,  which  never  acquire  wings,  and  in  which 
the  reproductive  organs  are  not  developed ;  these, 
which  are  termed  the  wldiert  (Fig.  374),  have 
the  head  much  lai^r  and  longer  than  that  of 
the  larvse,  and  the  mandibles  are  very  long  and 
'"■  ^j^°""  cross  each  other ;  they  are  far  less  numerous 
than  the  larvce,  and  live  near  the  outer  surface 
of  the  nest,  so  that  they  are  the  first  to  make  their  appearance 
when  it  is  attacked ;  and  they  are  also  stated  to  compel  the 
workers  to  labour.     The  winged  males  (Fig.  3J5)  and  females. 


when  they  have  arrived  at  their  perfect  state,  quit  their  habita- 
tion, and  fly  abroad  during  the  evening  or  the  night,  in  great 
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nanibera;  they  lose  their  wings  befora  the  morning,  however ; 

and  the  greater  part  of  them,  falliag  to  the  ground,  become  the 

prey  of  birds,  reptiles,  8k,     The  females,  however,  are  sought 

by  the  workers,  who  imprison  them  in  royal  chambers,  as  they 

have  been  termed,  in  the  centre  of  the  nest.     The  abdomen 

BubseqDently  attuna  an  enormous  size,  from  the  quantity  of  eggs 

it  contains ;  and  these,  when  laid,  are  carefully 

tended  by  the  workers,  and  defended  by  the 

soldiers. — Some  small  species  belonging  to  this 

family,    bat    not    at   all   resembling   the    true 

Termites  in  habits,  are  found  in  our  country; 

one  of  them,  which  is  found  in  collections  of 

puLunHuim,       dried  plants,  is  remarkable  for  producing  a  slight 

,  ticking  noise ;   it  is  represented  of  its  natural 

size,  and  magnified,  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

676.  Section  II.  Of  the  division  of  Neuntptera  in  which  a 
more  complete  metamorphosis  occurs,  the  pupa  passing  into  aa 
inactive  condition,  the  family  of  Mtrhelbonid^,  or  Attt-Uoiu, 

is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable. As  its  pecu- 
liar habits  in  the  larva 
state  have  already  been 
elsewhere  described 
(Anih.Phtsiol.§697)i 
:  they  need  not  be  here 
dwelt  on.  When  the 
larvabos  attained  itsfull 
growth,  and  is  ready  to 
assume  the  pupa  state, 
it  spins  a  perfectly  rvnnd  cocoon  of  a  silky  matter,  the  exterior 
of  which  it  covers  with  sand ;  and  from  this  the  perfect  insect 
makes  its  escape  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  None  of 
this  group  are  found  in  Britain. 

677.  The  family  Hemerobiid^,  which  is  closely  allied  to 
tlie  preceding,  is  remarkable  for  the  exceeding  brilliancy  of  the 
eyes  in  most  of  the  species,  and  for  the  delicate  structure  and 
varied  colours  of  the  wings.     The  eyes  often  resemble  the  most 
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highly-polished  gold  ;  and  the  wings  frequently  reflect  the 
prismatic  colonr^ ;  so  that,  although  of  small  size,  these  insects 
are  very  conspicuous.  They  are  for  the  most  part  inhabitants 
of  temperate  climates;  and  many  species  abound  in  Britain. 
They  usually  fly  during  the  twilight,  remaining  inactive  during 
the  day ;  and  they  emit  a  very  disagreeable  odour  when  handled. 
The  females  deposit  their  eggs  upon  plants,  attaching  them  at 
the  extremity  of  a  long  slender  footstalk^  the  base  of  which  is 
fastened  to  the  leaf ;  this  footstalk  is  composed  of  a  white  viscid 
matter,  discharged  by  the  female  at  the  time  of  laying  her  egg, 
and  speedily  hardening  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  eggs,  thus 
curiously  fixed  in  small  clusters,  have  the  appearance  of  minute 
fungi.  The  larvae  are  extremely  voracious,  and  especially  attack 
the  Aphides ;  unlike  the  Ant-lions,  however,  these  Aphis-lions 
(as  they  have  been  termed)  do  not  remain  concealed  in  one  spot, 
but  wander  in  search  of  their  prey  where  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  So  ravenous  are  they,  that  they  do 
not  require  more  than  half  a  minute  to  suck  the  juices  from  one 
of  the  largest  Aphides ;  and  they  not  unfrequently  attack  each 
other,  the  conqueror  in  like  manner  sucking  the  body  of  the 
vanquished.  During  the  summer  they  arrive  at  their  full  growth 
in  about  fifteen  days ;  they  then  spin  a  silken  cocoon,  in  which 
they  enter  as  inactive  pupae  during  the  winter ;  and  come  forth 
in  the  succeeding  summer. 

678.  The  remaining  families  of  this  Order  may  be  very 
briefly  noticed.  The  Sialib^  are  a  small  group  of  moderate  or 
large-sized  Neuroptera,  having  very  large  anterior  wings.  They 
ore  nevertheless  slow  and  inactive  in  their  habits,  and  frequent 
the  neighbourhood  of  water,  in  which  they  pass  their  larva 
state.  The  ordinary  species  Sialis  lutaria^  or  May-fly ^  is  a 
well-known  bait  with  the  angler,  being  produced  during  the 
spring  months  in  large  quantities ;  it  is  of  a  dull  brown  colour, 
and  may  be  found  on  the  walls  or  palings  near  the  water.  The 
larva  is  furnished  with  appendages  for  aquatic  respiration, 
strongly  resembling  those  of  the  Ephemera ;  but  when  arrived 
at  its  full  growth,  it  quits  the  water  and  burrows  into  the 
adjoining  bank,  in  which  it  excavates  a  sort  of  cell.     Here  it 
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is  transfonned  into  a  pupa,  which  remains  inactive,  with  its 
limhs  laid  along  the  breast,  but  which  is  lively  when  disturbed  ; 
and  here,  too,  it  undergoes  its  final  change. 

679.  The  Panorpibje  are  known  under  the  name  of  Seor- 
pioH'^iei,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  confonnation  of  the 

posterior  extremity  of  the  abdomen  in 
the  male.  The  sixth  and  seventh  seg- 
ments are  very  slender  and  somewhat 
curved  upwards,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
sort  of  tail ;  whilst  the  eighth  is  greatly 
thickened,  forming  an  oviJ  mass,  armed 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  capable  of 
Fio.  379i— PAiroRPA  cox-  ^'^  motiou  in  any  direction.  The  species 
■nmifl.  represented  in  Fig.  379  is  a  very  common 

British  insect,  frequenting  hedges  and 
woods.  The  Scorpion-flies  are  very  active,  and  prey  upon 
other  insects  in  the  perfect  state.  The  abdomen  of  the  female  is 
also  prolcmged  into  an  avipontor  ;  by  which  she  can  deposit  her 
eggs  in  deep  holes  or  crevices. 

680.  The  RAPHinnDJB  are  commonly  known  as  Snak^ieSy 
from  the  elongated  form  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  move  the  front  of  the  body  in  different  direc- 
tions. They  are  of  comparatively  small  size,  agile  in  their 
movements,  and  possessing  powerful  jaws;  they  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods  and  streams ;  and  they 
prey  upon  other  insects  inhabiting  the  same  situations.  Finally, 
the  Mantispidje  seem  to  connect  this  order  with  the  preceding ; 
having  the  mouth  formed  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  the  Neurop- 
tera ;  but  having  the  fore-legs  converted  into  prdliensile  daws, 
and  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax  lengthened  so  as  to  elevate 
them,  almost  exactly  as  in  the  Mantis. 

681.  We  shall  next  mention  the  small  intermediate  group  of 
PHRYOANEiDiE,  cfT  Coddiee-Jlief^  which  are  by  some  Entomolo- 
o^ts  regarded  as  constituting  an  aberrant  family  of  the  Neu- 
roptera,  whilst  others  raise  them  into  the  rank  of  a  distinct 
Order,  TRicnopTERA, — a  name  derived  from  the  hairy  covering 
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with  which  their  wings,  as  well  as  their  bodies,  are  beset.  In 
this  character,  as  also  in  the  arrangement  of  the  nerves  of  the 
wings,  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Lepidoptera. 

682.  These  Insects  are  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
habits  of  the  larvas,  which  are  well  known  nnder  the  name  of  Cad- 
dice-4oormi.  These  reside  in  cylindrical  cases,  open  at  each  end, 
to  which  they  attach  various  matters,  as  bits  of  stick,  weeds, 
pebbles,  or  even  small  living  shells,  by  the  assistance  of  silken 
threads,  which  they  spin  firom  the  mouth.    These  cases  they  bear 

about  vrith  them ;  protruding 
the  three  first  segments,  with 
their  legs,  when  they  creep 
forwards;  and  withdrawing 
these  upon  the  slightest  alarm. 
They  are  never  known  to 
quit  these  cases  of  their  own 
accord.  Di£ferent  species  ap- 
pear to  prefer  diflerent  mate- 
rials for  the  construction  of 
their  cases;  but  they  have 
the  power  of  emplo3dng  almost 
any  which  fall  in  their  way, 
when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  those  usually  preferred.  The 
food  of  some  of  the  larvae  is  vegetable ;  but  others  prey  upon 
small  aquatic  larvsB,  such  as  those  of  the  Neuroptenu*^When 
about  to  assume  the  pupa  state,  the  larvsB  ^  their  cases  to  some 
solid  substances  beneath  the  water,  and  close  the  two  extremities 
with  a  kind  of  grating,  that  admits  of  the  passage  of  water 
through  the  tube,  which  is  necessary  for  respiration.  A  short 
time  before  they  are  to  assume  theur  perfect  form,  they  make 
their  way  out,  by  means  of  the  pair  of  hooked  jaws,  with  which 
they  are  then  funushed,  and  swim  about  with  great  activity  by 
means  of  the  two  hind  legs,  crawling  occasionally  upon  the  four 
first.  In  order  to  throw  off  their  pupa-case,  the  larger  species 
crawl  up  plants  out  of  the  water ;  but  the  smaller  ones  merely 
come  to  the  surface,  and  there  undergo  their  transformation, — 
using  their  old  envelope  as  a  boat,  out  of  which  they  rise  to 
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expand  their  'wings,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Gkiats.  The 
perfect  Caddioe-flies  run  with  great  agility,  but  their  flight  is 
awkward, — except  in  some  of  the  smaller  species,  which  assemble 
in  troops  and  fly  over  the  surface  of  the  water  towards  sunset. 
They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  not  unirequently  enter  our 
houses,  being  attracted  by  the  light.  They  emit  a  disagreeable 
smell  when  touched.  These  insects  are  very  numerous  in  Bri- 
tain ;  no  fewer  than  190  species  having  been  described. 


Order  IV.— HYMENOPTERA. 

683.  In  the  membranous  character  of  their  four  wings,  the 
insects  of  this  Order  resemble  the  Neuroptera  ;  but  they  cannot 
well  be  mistaken  for  them.  The  anterior  wings  are  usually 
much  larger  than  the  posterior;  and  the  veins  or  nerves*  are 
much  fewer  in  number  than  in  the  Neuroptera,  and  do  not  form  a 
close  network  by  their  ramifications,  as  in  that  Order.  In  some 
of  the  minute  species,  the  wings  are  almost,  or  even  entirely, 
destitute  of  nerves.  Another  character  furnished  by  the  wings 
consists  in  the  connection  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  wings  on 
each  side,  during  flight,  by  means  of  a  series  of  minute  hooks 
along  the  front  edge  of  the  latter,  which  catch  the  hinder  mar- 
gin of  the  other,  so  as  to  produce  one  continued  surface  on  each 
side. — ^The  principal  character  of  the  Order,  however,  is  derived 
from  the  structure  of  the  mouth ;  for,  although  considered  as 
mandibulate  insects,  the  H3rmenoptera  are  much  better  fitted  for 
imbibing  their  nourishment  by  suction,  than  for  obtaining  it  by 
mastication  (§  614).  The  H3rmenoptera  are  also  peoaliarly 
distinguished  by  a  prolongation  of  the  last  segment  of  the  body 
in  the  females,  into  an  organ,— which  is,  in  one  division  of  the 
Order,  a  itin^y — and  in  the  other,  an  ovxpoiitor^  or  instrument  for 
the  deposition  of  the  eggs,  usually  possessing  the  power  of  boring 
a  hollow  for  their  reception. 

*  These  terms  are  used  to  mean  the  same  things ;  namely,  the  hard  frame* 
work  on  which  the  membrane  of  the  wing  is  extended.  They  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  indicating  any  analogy  to  the  veins  and  nerves  of  higher  animals. 
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684.  The  Hymenoptera  are  further  remarkable  for  the  great 
doTelopment  of  their  instincHve  faculties^  and  of  their  locomotive 
powers.  It  is  in  this  order  that  we  find  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  contrivance,  and  of  skilful  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends ;  but  this  adaptation  results,  it  would  appear,  not  from  an 
exercise  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  animals  themselves  (as 
in  Man  and  the  higher  Yertebrata),  but  from  their  blindly  fol- 
lowing out  a  path  laid  down  for  them  by  the  Almighty  Designer 
(Andi.  Ph7siol.  §  475).  That  the  two  classes  of  faculties  just 
mentioned  should  attain  their  highest  development  in  the  same 
group  (the  Neuroptera  may,  perhaps,  be  included  in  this  state- 
ment), is  a  very  remarkable  and  interesting  fact.  Considering 
these  powers  as  those  which  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
aninud  Idngdom^  we  may  regard  these  groups  of  Insects  as  the 
types  or  centres  (§  35)  of  that  kingdom.  As  we  descend  the 
scale,  we  find  these  powers  gradually  disappearing,  whilst  the 
oigans  of  vegetative  life  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  of  compa- 
radvely  small  size  in  Insects)  gain  the  predominance,  so  that  in 
the  Zoophytes  we  have  an  evident  approach  to  the  Vegetable 
kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  ascend  the  Yertebrated 
series,  we  find  the  Instincts  gradually  superseded  by  Intelligence, 
which  in  Man  becomes  the  sole  director  (at  least  in  the  well- 
governed  mind)  of  the  actions,  keeping  the  instincts  in  subordi- 
nation ;  and  through  his  immortal  soul  we  are  connected  with 
that  kingdom  of  pure  Intelligence^  in  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Mind  exists  unfettered  by  the  imperfections  of  its 
corporeal  instruments,  and  of  which  we  are  encouraged  to  hope 
that  we  shall  ourselves  be  sharers,  when  ^^  this  corruptible  shall 
have  put  on  incorruption." — ^The  mutual  adjustment  of  the 
various  instinctive  actions  of  a  large  number  of  individuals,  so 
that  they  all  work  together  towards  a  common  end,  like  the 
parts  of  a  machine,  is  nowhere  so  remarkable  as  in  the  social 
Insects,  which  are  principally  restricted  to  this  order ;  and  the 
Bees,  Wasps,  Ants,  Ichneumons,  Saw-flies,  Gall-flies,  and  many 
other  groups  contained  in  it,  have  consequently  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  observer  of  nature  frt>m  a  very  early  period. 

685.  The  Insects  of  this  Order  undergo  a  complete  meta- 
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moiphosis ;  the  larv»  beiog  more  imperfect  than  those  of  almost 
any  other  tribe ;  and  the  pnpie  being  quite  inactive.  In  the 
gieater  proportion  of  the  order  they  are  destitute  of  feet>  and 
resemble  little  worms.  Their  support  is  provided  for,  either  by 
the  deposition  of  the  eggs  in  situations  where  the  future  grub 
will  be  furnished  with  an  ample  supply  of  food — the  parent 
being  directed  to  these  by  an  unerring  instinct,— or  by  the  active 
exertions  of  the  parents,  which  convey  to  the  young  the  food 
which  they  have  themselves  collected ;  or  by  similar  exertions 
on  the  part  of  a  race  destitute  of  peculiar  sex  (hence  termed 
neiUen)y  on  whom  this  charge  more  especially  devolves.     When 
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arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and  after  undergoing  several  pre- 
vious changes  of  skin,  the  larvsd  are  transformed  into  inactive 
pupce ;  in  which  all  the  limbs  of  the  future  insect  are  visible^ 
encased  in  distinct  sheaths,  and  folded  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  thorax.  During  this  part  of  their  existence  they  take  no 
food.  In  their  perfect  state,  these  insects,  for  the  most  part, 
take  but  little  nourishment ;  and  this  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  the  nectar  of  flowers.  Many  of  them,  however, — such  as  the 
Wasps,-^attack  and  destroy  other  insects ;  but  these  are  often 
destined,  not  for  their  own  support,  but  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  young.*^This  Order  is  of  considerable  extent,  being  inferior 
only  to  the  Coleoptera ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  to  contain 
one-fourth  part  of  the  whole  Insect  population.  It  attains  its 
greatest  development  in  warm  climates ;  for,  of  the  numerous 
species  inhabiting  this  country,  the  greater  part  are  of  very  small 
size,  and  some  are  almost  of  even  microscopic  minuteness.  None 
of  the  species  attain  any  great  dimensions ;  very  few  of  them 
exceeding,  or  even  attaining,  two  inches  in  length,  or  three  in 
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the  ezpanaion  of  their  wings.  The  duration  of  their  lives,  from 
the  hatching  of  the  egg  to  the  final  change,  is  believed  never  to 
exceed  a  year. 

686.  This  Order  may  be  primarily  divided  into  two  groups, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  organ  in  which  the  body  of  the 
female  terminates ; — the  end  of  the  abdomen  being  prolonged,-  in 
the  Terebrantia,  into  a  saw  or  borer  for  the  deposition  of  the 
eggs ; — whilst,  in  the  Aculbata,  it  is  formed  into  a  sting  or 
piercer  connected  with  a  poison-reservoir.  In  the  former  group, 
the  number  of  joints  in  the  antennas  is  extremely  variable; 
whilst  in  the  latter,  it  is  always  twelve  in  the  female,  and  thirteen 
in  the  male.  The  Terebrantia  may  be  again  divided  into  the 
Phttiphaqa,  of  which  the  larvsd  feed  upon  vegetable  matter; 
and  the  Entomophaoa,  in  which  they  generally  feed  parasiti- 
cally  upon  living  insects.  The  Aculeata  are  in  like  manner 
divided  into  the  'Pksdoves,  or  predaceous  tribes,  which  do  not 
collect  pollen,  and  in  which  the  larvsB  feed  upon  other  insects 
stored  up  for  them,  or  upon  fluids  stored  up  by  the  neuters ; 
and  the  Mbllifera,  in  which  the  larvsd  feed  upon  honey  or 
pollen-paste,  coUected  and  stored  up  for  them.  All  these  have 
characteristic  distinctions  in  their  adult  form ;  on  which  it  would 
not  be  accordant  with  the  character  of  this  work  to  dwell 
minutely.  The  division  of  the  Order  into  sections  may  be  better 
understood  from  the  following  tabular  arrangement  of  them  : — 

(Larva  wgeUtbU- 
P<Meiting  ovipotUor — TBREBRAirriA  4         feeders  I.  Phytiphaoa. 

[  LarwB  pcuratUic        II.  Emtomophaoa. 

Arm^d  wUh  iUng-^AcmjUTi.  |  Htyn^nM^olUcUm       IV.  Mblliprra. 

687.  Section  I.  Tbbebbantia  Phttiphaqa.  The  principal 
family  of  this  section  is  that  of  TsNTHREDiNiDiB,  or  Saw^ies^  so 
named  from  the  saw-like  character  and  action  of  the  ovipositor. 
With  this  instrument  theymake  a  succession  of  small  holes  in  the 
branches  or  other  parts  of  trees,  into  each  of  which  they  insert  an 
egg,  closing  the  hole  with  a  drop  of  frothy  fluid.  The  tissue  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound  swells  up  from  its  irritation;  and 
sometimes  becomes  a  kind  ol  gM^  either  woody  or  pulpy,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  parts  injured,  which  forms  the  abode  of  the  larva  in 
Mme  coaes,  daring  its  whole  lite  ai  sach,  and  up  to  its  final 
metomocphosiB;  bat  in 
general  the  larrs  come 
forth  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  feed  upon 
the  exterior  of  the 
leaves.  The;  greatly 
reBemble  the  Cater- 
pillars  of  Lepidopter- 
ousiusects;  butasaallj 
difier  from  them  as  to 
the  number  of  their 
feet,  which  are  either 
restricted  to  six,  aa- 
Bweriag  to  those  of 
the  perfect  insect,  or 
omoont  to  eighteen  or  twenty-two.  In  order  to  andergo  their 
change  into  the  papa  state,  they  spin  a  cocoon,  either  on  the 
earth  or  on  the  plants  on  which  they  have  fed ;  bnt  they  do  not 
become  popn,  uatil  they  ha*e  been  inclosed  in  this  for  many 
months,  and  only  a  few  days  before  they  come  forth  as  perfect 
Saw-flies.  To  this  group  belongs  the  Athalia  emtifolia,  or 
Tvmip-Jiff,  which  occasionally  appears  in  this  country  in  such 
vast  nnmbeis  as  to  produce  the  greatest  devastation.  The  larva 
is  twenty-two-footed,  and  of  a  greenish-Uack  colour ;  whence  it 
is  commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  nygtr,  or  black 
eaterpiilar  of  the  Tnniip, — to  which  plant  it  is  chiefly  detrimen- 
tal, by  derouring  the  leaves,  and  thus  totally  destroying  the 
crop  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  It  was  especiaUy 
abundant  in  the  south-eastern  counties  of  England,  in  the  years 
1835,  1836,  and  1837-  The  appearance  of  the  block  larvs  U 
preceded  by  that  of  the  imago,  a  pretty  yellow  and  black 
insect,  which  is  first  seen  hovering  over  the  turnip-fields  about 
the  middle  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  Jane  ;  it  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  soft  tissue  of  the  leaf,  puncturing  the  cnticle  by  its  ovipo- 
ntor ;  and  these  are  hatched  in  five  or  six  days.     In  a  few  days 
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more,  a  whole  field  bas  been  often  devastated  by  the  voracity  of 
the  larvsd,  which  devour  the  soft  tissue  of  the  leaves,  leaving  only 
their  skeletons  and  stalks.  The  most  effectual  remedy  for  these 
attacks  was  found  to  be  the  introduction  of  Ducks  into  the  fields, 
by  which  the  plants  were  cleared  of  the  larvsd  more  effectually 
than  they  could  be  by  any  other  means.  Many  other  species 
exist,  however,  almost  equally  injurious  to  different  tribes  of 
plants.  Thus  the  Gooseberry  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a 
Tenthredo,  of  which  the  larvse — often  amounting  to  as  many  as 
one  thousand  upon  a  single  tree — devour  its  leaves  at  the  begin- 
ning of  summer.  The  Apple,  again,  suffers  from  the  deposition 
of  the  eggs  of  another  species  in  its  fruit.  And  the  Willow  is 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  many  species,  some  of  which  devour  its 
leaves,  whilst  others  cause  the  production  of  galls  by  perforating 
its  branches.  The  perfect  Insects  of  this  group  are  of  moderate 
size,  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  length  ;  some  of  them,  however, 
are  among  the  largest  Hymenoptera  inhabiting  this  country. 
Their  flight  is  usually  heavy,  and  is  attended  in  the  larger 
species  with  a  humming  noise ;  it  seems,  however,  to  be  more 
agile  in  the  hot  sunshine.  They  come  forth  for  the  most  part  in 
the  spring,  having  passed  the  winter  in  the  pupa  state ;  and  they 
usually  obtain  their  chief  supply  of  food  from  the  pollen  or  honey 
of  flowers,  especially  those  of  the  Umbelliferous  tribe ;  some  of 
them,  however,  attack  and  devour  living  insects  which  frequent 
the  same  plants.  The  ravages  of  these  insects  are  restrained 
by  the  destruction  of  vast  multitudes  of  their  larvsB,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Entomophagous,  or  parasitic  section  of  this  group ; 
thus  the  ZjOphyrta  piniy  a  Saw-fly  which  infests  the  Pine,  is 
itself  subject  to  the  attacks  of  at  least  twenty  parasites,  of  which 
fifteen  are  IchneumonidsB. 

688.  The  SiBiciBiB  bear  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  the 
preceding  group,  both  in  structure  and  habits ;  but  they  have  a 
stronger  ovipositor,  which  enables  them  to  pierce  not  merely  the 
soft  substance  of  trees  or  young  shoots,  but  hard  timber. 
The  larvee  produced  from  the  eggs  thus  deposited,  usually  reside 
in  the  interior  of  trees,  which  they  perforate  in  various  directions; 
often  causing  great  destruction  of  the  Pine  forests,  of  which  the 
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laigeat  q»ecie8  am  inhabiUiits.  When  full  grown,  tbe^  form 
a  ilender  silken  cocoon,  mixed  with  chips  of  wood,  at  the 
extremity  of  the 
burrow;  and  here 
they  undergo  their 
__,^^  final  tTMuformation . 
'V  The  perfect  InMcta 
ore  among  the  Urgeat 
of  the  order;  they 
ore  remarkable  for 
the  very  cylindricad 
form  of  their  bodies, 
and  for  the  hniD- 
ming  eoiiDd  which 
tliey  make  when  on 

GlIUHTII'B.  tJjg  Y^I,g_ 

—In  the  aeotion  of  Acdi.bata  Entoxo- 
PHAOA,  the  first  family,  that  of  Ctnipida,  or  GaU-JliM,  rather 
corresponds  with  the  preceding  in  ita  general  habits,  and  in  the 
diet  of  the  tarvas.  Theae  insects  puncture,  with  th«r  ovipoeitor, 
the  Bur&ce  of  the  leavee,  buds,  stalks,  and  yonng  stems  and  roots, 
of  Tarions  plants  and  trees ;  and  they  increase  the  aperture  by 
means  of  the  tootbed  edge,  forming  a  kind  of  saw,  with  which 
the  extremity  of  this  oi^an  is  armed.  In  this  aperture  they 
deposit,  besides  the  egg,  a  drop  of  fluid,  which  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  irritating  in  its  character;  causing  the  production  of 
tumours  or  gall*,  of  various  dzes,  shapes,  and  colours ;  (he  solid 
interior  of  which  becomes  the  food  of  the  larva  when  hatched. 
It  is  a  remarkable  drcamstance,  that  the  very  same  tree  shonld 
produce,  on  its  different  parts,  galla  of  very  difierent  forms  and 
of  various  degrees  of  consistency,  according  to  tiio  species  of 
Cynips  by  which  it  has  been  punctured.  The  hardest  is  the 
common  Gall-nut,  which  is  employed  in  the  mannfactuie  of  ink, 
and  also,  to  a  far  greater  extent,  in  the  process  of  dyeing  black 
(Vboet.  Physiol.  §  399).  This  is  produced  in  the  Levant, 
upon  a  low-growing  species  of  Oak,  the  Quvrcut  in/Ktoria.  It 
has  been  recently  aacertained,  that  the  "apples  of  Sodom,"— 
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which  are  fbnnd  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which 
have  been  said  *^to  appear  outwardly  tempting  to  the  eye,  but  to 
turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips," — are  nothing  else  than  galls  of  a  softer 
oonsistenoe,  produced  from  the  same  Oak  by  the  attacks  of 
another  species  of  Cynipe.  The  **  oak-apples,"  again,  of  our 
own  country,  are  large  galls  found  upon  the  young  shoots ;  the 
leaves  sometimes  produce,  besides  the  larger  gaUs,  a  multitude 
of  little  spangled  discs,  of  a  reddish  colour,  which  contain  the 
laiT8&  of  a  small  species  of  Cynips ;  the  parts  of  fructification  are 
sometimes  attacked  by  a  species,  the  galls  of  which  hang  on  the 
catkins  like  a  bunch  of  currants ;  and  the  root  produces  a  large 
woody  gall,  inhabited  by  a  species  of  Ojniips,  of  which  1100 
individuals  have  been  found  in  a  single  gall.  The  Oak  is  by  no 
means  the  only  species  of  vegetable  infected  by  these  insects ; 
but  a  larger  number  of  Gall-flies  appear  to  be  restricted  to  it 
than  to  any  other  plant.  The  Rose  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
one  species,  which  causes  the  flower-bud  to  be  developed  into  a 
gall  in  a  very  curious  manner. — An  insect,  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  this  family,  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  seeds  of  the  most 
forward  wild  figs  of  the  Levant.  The  modem  Ghreeks,  following 
a  custom  handed  down  to  them  by  their  forefathers,  fasten  seve- 
ral of  these  fruits  among  the  later  figs ;  and  the  insects  escaping 
from  them,  covered  with  pollen,  make  their  way  into  the  unfer- 
tilised fruit,  and  thus  contribute  to  its  maturity  (Botany,  §  673). 
This  operation  is  termed  caprifieation. 

690.  The  family  of  Ichneuhonidjb  may  be  regarded  as 
peeuliariy  characteristic  of  the  Entomophogous  section.  The 
female  Ichneumon  deposits  her  eggs,  by  means  of  her  sharp- 
pointed  ovipositor,  only  in  the  bodies  of  other  insects,— chiefly 
the  caterpillars  of  Lepidoptera,  or  the  larvsa  of  the  Phy  tiphagous 
section  of  Hjrmenoptera.  Some  of  them  have  a  very  long  ovipo- 
sitor, which  is  used  to  insert  the  ^gs  into  the  bodies  of  Cater- 
pillaxs  that  live  beneath  the  bark,  or  in  the  crevices  of  wood  ; 
whilst  those  in  which  this  instrument  is  short,  place  their  eggs 
in  or  upon  the  bodies  of  caterpillars,  to  which  they  can  obtain 
eaner  access.  They  do  not  confine  themselves  to  these  situa- 
tions, however ;  but  employ  for  the  same  purpose  the  eggs  or 
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pupffi,  Btill  preferring  the  larrsd  when  they  can  meet  with  them. 
The  yomig  Ichneumons,  when  hatched  as  footless  grabs,— some- 
times in  considerable  numbers  in  the  body  of  one  caterpillar, — 
devour  only  the  fatty  parts,  which  are  not  absolutely  essential 
to  life ;  and  the  animal  they  infest  may  continue  to  exist  for 
some  time,  thus  affording  them  a  continued  supply  of  nutriment ; 
but  when  the  Ichneumons  are  ready  to  undergo  their  last  meta- 
morphosis, they  either  pierce  the  skin  and  escape,  or  else  they 
kill  their  yictim,  and  perform  their  changes  within  its  body. 
The  perfect  Ichneumons  feed  solely  upon  the  juices  of  flowers, 
and  fly  about  with  considerable  agility  in  search  of  their  nutri- 
ment, or  of  proper  situations  for  the  deposition  of  their  eggs. 
It  is  in  the  genus  Pimpla^  that  the  oyipositor  attains  its  greatest 

dcTelopmentfits 
length  being  in 
some  exotic  spe- 
cies as  much  as 
three  or  four 
inches ;  when 
not  in  use,  it  is 
inclosed  in  two 
long  channelled 
filaments,  which 
unite  to  receive 
it  like  a  sheath. 
This  family  is 
extremely  nu- 
merous. Proba- 
bly more  than 
3000  species  exist  in  Europe  alone ;  and  the  number  peculiar  to 
other  parts  of  the  globe  may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  at  least  equal. 
Scarcely  any  tribe  of  Insects  is  free  from  their  attacks ;  although, 
as  already  stated,  the  Lepidoptera  are  the  chief  suflerers.  In 
restraining  the  multiplication  of  many  Insects,  which  commit 
great  injury  against  the  Agriculturist,  the  Ichneumonidsa  render 
essential  service  to  Man ;  and  there  is  no  mode  in  which  they 
can  be  said  to  do  him  any  counteracting  injury. 
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691.  The  family  CHALCiDiDiB,  or  CkalcU  tribe,  is  composed  of 
a  great  number  of  parasitic  insects,  distinguished  by  their 
generally  yery  minut^  rise,  (their  length  seldom  exceeding  a 
line  or  two,)  their  brilliant  metallic  or  yariegated  colours,  and 
their  nearly  yeinless  wings.  Like  the  IchneumonidsB,  they  are 
aU  parasitic  upon  other  insects  in  their  early  states ;  the  majority 
infesting  the  larysD  and  pupee ;  but  some,  from  their  minute 
sice,  being  reared  within  the  eggs  of  other  insects.  They  are 
especially  destructiye  to  Lepidoptera ;  but  they  will  also  attack 
the  species  of  most  of  the  other  Orders.  Not  unfrequently  they 
deposit  their  eggs  in  yarious  kinds  of  galls,  formed  by  the  agency 
of  the  preceding  fi&miUes;  and  their  progeny,  when  hatched, 
attack  and  subsist  on  the  larysd  inclosed  within  :  and  there  are 
some  species,  whose  larvsd  are  parasitic  upon  those  of  other  para* 
sitic  insects. — Lastly,  the  Chrtsididje,  or  Ruby-taiUd  FlieSy 
constitute  a  small  group,  distinguished  by  haying  the  abdomen 
attached  to  the  thorax  by  a  short  peduncle  or  foot-stalk,  and 
composed  of  only  from  three  to  fiye  segments, — ^the  remainder 
being  formed  into  a  tubular  apparatus,  capable  of  being  drawn 
together  or  extended  like  a  telescope,  and  haying  a  minute  sting 
or  oyipositor  at  its  extremity.  These  insects,  although  but  of 
small  or  moderate  size,  are  amongst  the  most  splendid  of  our 
natiye  species;  being  adorned  with  brilliant  metallic  tints, — 
usually  blue  and  green  on  the  head  and  thorax,  and  a  fiery 
copper-colour  or  ruby  on  the  abdomen  ;  hence  they  haye  been 
termed  the  humming-birds  amongst  insects.  They  may  be 
obeeryed  during  the  hottest  sunshine,  ^jmg  and  running  with 
great  yiyacity  oyer  walls,  palings,  sand-banks,  and  occasionally 
upon  flowers  (especially  those  of  the  UmbellifersB)  and  leayes. 
Their  economy  has  not  been  fully  made  out ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  belieye  that  the  females  do  not  insert  their  eggs  in  the 
bodies  of  other  insects,  but  take  an  opportunity  of  depositing 
them  in  the  nests  of  the  different  Wild-Bees  and  other  Hymen- 
optera,  during  the  period  when  the  latter  are  provisioning  their 
nests  for  the  support  of  their  own  progeny;  which  is  thus 
starved  by  the  intruder,  whose  voracity  is  such  as  to  require 
the  whole  supply  of  food  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  legtti- 
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mate  occupiers  of  the  nest.  In  this  habit,  these  insects  closely 
resemble  the  Cuckoo  (§  351).  In  many  points  of  structure, 
the  ChrysididsB  bear  a  strong  resemUance  to  the  Aculeate 
HTmenoptera;  and  they  may  be  considered  as  intermediate 
between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Order. 

692.  Section  III.  Aculeata  Prjedonbs.  The  Hymenoptera 
of  the  Aculeate  division  may  be  usually  distinguished  from  the 
Terebrantia,  by  the  mode  in  which  the  abdomen  is  united  to 
the  thorax.  In  the  borers^  it  is  in  general  closely  jointed  to 
it,^-a  structure  which  is  evidently  necessary  for  providing  the 
ovipositor  with  the  requisite  strength ;  whilst  in  the  stinging 
Hymenoptera  it  is  uBually  oonneoted  by  means  of  a  peduncle 
or  foot-stalky  which  is  often  (as  in  the  Wasp)  extremely 
slender,  and  of  which  the  first  appearance  is  seen  in  the  Chry- 
sididas,  as  just  now  mentioned. — The  Predaceotu  subdivision  of 
this  group  contains  several  families;  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant only  will  be  noticed  in  detail. 

693.  The  Crabronidjb,  Labbida,  Bembegid^g,  Sphboida, 
SciouDiE,  and  MuTiLiDiB,  may  all  be  conadered  under  one 
general  description  ;  they  form  a  group,  which  may  be  termed, 
from  their  peculiar  habits,  that  of  Fo9$ore9y  or  Diggers ;  and 
they  are  commonly  known  as  Sand  and  Waod^  W<up8.  They  are 
solitary  in  their  mode  of  life,  and  consequently  no  neuters  exist 
among  them.  In  general  the  females  excavate  cells  in  the 
ground,  or  in  posts,  timbers,  &c. ;  in  which  they  deposit — 
together  with  their  eggs — various  larva  or  perfect  insects,  and 
(in  some  species)  even  spiders,  which  are  destined  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  progeny  when  hatched.  Occasionally  the  insects 
composing  this  store  are  first  stung  to  death ;  but  sometimes 
they  are  only  slightly  stung,  and  are  finally  killed  by  the  larvaa 
when  they  come  forth  from  their  eggs, — ^being  in  this  manner 
rendered  powerless,  whilst  their  bodies  are  prevented  from 
decomposing.  The  perfect  insects  are  generally  very  active, 
and  fond  of  the  nectar  of  flowers,  especially  those  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferous tribe.  They  delight  in  the  hottest  sunshine,  flying  and 
running  over  sand  banks  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  and  keep- 
ing their  wings  in  constant  agitation;   some  of  the  tropical 
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species  are  among  the  largest  of  the  order,  and  their  sting  is  very 
seyere.  The  Sand-hurrowers  excavate  their  nests,  hy  means  of 
powerful  brushes,  with  which  their  legs  are  famished ;  whilst 
the  Wood-burrowers  use  for  this  purpose  their  strong  broad 
mandibles,  which  are  proyided  with  tooth-like  projections. 

694.  The  next  family,  that  of  FoRHioiDiB,  is  composed  of 
the  well-known  and  singularly  interesting  tribes  of  Ants  (the 
White  Ants,  improperly  so  called,  belonging  however  to  the 
preceding  order)  ;  which  are  distinguished  from  all  the  Hymen- 
optera  previously  described,  by  their  habit  of  residing  under- 
ground in  numerous  societies,  and  by  the  existence  of  neuter's 
among  them,  by  which  class  the  labours  of  the  community  are 
chiefly  performed.  The  males  and  females,  which  constitute 
but  a  small  proportion  of  each  community,  are  alone  furnished 
with  wings;  the  former  are  the  smallest.  The  neuters  are 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  males,  and  for  the  most  part 
resemble  the  females  in  conformation ;  but  the  thorax  is 
smaller,  not  having  to  give  attachment  to  wings.  The  nests 
of  Ants  are  di£ferently  constructed  in  the  differ^it  species,  but 
all  are  very  curiously  and  regularly  arranged ;  some  account  of 
tiiem  will^be  given  hereafter.  The  males  and  females  leave  the 
nest,  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  their  wings;  and  go 
forth  together  into  the  air.  The  males  soon  die;  without 
entering  their  former  aboda  Of  the  females  some  return,  and 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  original  nest ;  whilst  others  go  to  a  , 
distance,  and  become  the  foundresses  of  new  colonies :  they,  too, 
lose  their  vrings  at  this  period,  sometimes  stripping  them  off 
with  their  own  feet,  in  other  instances  bdng  deprived  of  them 
by  the  neuters. — ^These  last  not  only  construct  the  nest,  but 
most  carefully  tend  the  young  grubs ;  supplying  them  with 
food,  moving  them  on  fine  days  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
nest  to  give  them  heat,  and  carrying  them  back  again  at  the 
approach  of  night  or  bad  weather,  and  defending  them  when 
attacked  by  enemies.  The  winged  Ants  having  all  perished  at 
the  commencement  of  the  cold  weather,  the  neuters  only  survive 
the  winter.  Some  of  them  are  larger  and  rather  differently 
formed  from  the  rest,  and  appear  to  be  the  soldien  of  the  com- 
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manity;— not  only  defending  tbeir  own  nests  against  attacks, 
but  actnally  making  war  upon  the  nests  of  other  species  of  Ants 
(as  will  be  hereafter  detailed),  and  keeping  their  captives  in 
eUvery.  Ants  are  well  known  to  be  extremely  fond  of  saccha- 
rine matters ;  and  they  seem  greatly  to  relish  the  fluid  which 
ezndes  from  the  bodies  of  Aphides  and  Goccids  (§  ^19,  720). 
Some  species  even  collect  Aphides  into  flocks,  and  keep  them, 
as  it  were,  in  pastures;  which  they  connect  with  their  nests  by 
means  of  galleries,  excavated  along  the  stems  and  branchea  of 
trees ;  and  they  protect  the  eggs  of  these  insects  in  their  own 
nests,  especially  in  bad  seasons. 

695.  The  family  of  Vespidx,  or  Waip$,  is  distinguished  &om 
the  other  Hymenoptera,  by  the  wings  being  folded  when  at  rest, 
throughout  tbeir  entire  length.  In  general  these  insects  are 
loeial;  the  communities,  however,  being  smalt.  In  snch  caseei, 
tliere  sxe  neuter*,  or  individuals  of  neither  sex;  but  tliese  are 
not  destitute  of  wings.  There  are  also  some  wlitary  Wasps 
(whose  habits  resemble  those  of  the  Fossores,  whilst  their 
general  stmctnre  is  more  conformable  to  that  of  the  Social 
Wasps),  among  which  no  neuters  exist, — The  best-known  of 
the  Social  Wtupe,  such  as  the  Common  Wasp  of  this  oonntry, 
construct  their  nests  with  bits  of  wood,  bark,  &o.,  which  they 
separate  with  their  jaws  and  reduce 
to  a  pulp;  and  this  palp,  when  ex- 
panded and  dried,  forms  a  paper-like 
substance.  With  this  are  built  layers 
of  hexagonal  cells,  one  row  being 
joined  to  the  under  side  of  another. 
The  top  row  is  attached  in  some 
species,  merely  to  the  under  side  of 
a  branch,  or  to  the  roof  of  a  slight 
hollow,  by  which  it  may  be  in  some 
degree  protected;  but  in  other 
species,  the  whole  comb  is  enveloped 
in   a  covering,  formed   by   several 

layers  of  the  same  paper-like  sub-        rpu.™— »—..■■>  .^.—.—■ 
stance,  wi^  one  or  more  apertures   (Fig.  387;    ^^^  Amiu. 
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Phthol.  Elg.  267).  Wasps  feed  in  their  perfect  state 
npon  inBOcts,  meat,  frait,  kc  ;  and  nourish  their  foaog  with 
thejaicea  of  those  sabstances.  A  Braziliaii  species  stores 
up  an  ahnndant  proriuon  of  honey. — ^The  nesta  of  the  Solitary 
WaspB  are  formed  of 
earth;  they  are  sonie- 
times  conoealed  in  holes 
or  walls,  in  the  earth,  or 
old  wood ;  and  some- 
times they  are  fixed  to 
plants.  The  parents 
store  them  with  insects 
.'i^^.  <.F.«r.iiuiuTiu.  ^^     caterpillars,     which 

they  hare  previonsly  wounded  with  their  stmgs.  These  nests 
contain  a  succession  of  cell^  in  each  of  which  a  single  egg  is 
deposited. 

696.  Section  IV.  The  Hymenoptera  belonging  to  the 
Melliferotu,  or  boney-oollecting  diviuoDS  of  the  Aculeata,  ore 
known  by  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  hind-feet ;  of  which 
the  first  joint  is  oomj^eesed  and  extended 
into  the  form  of  a  aqoare  plate,  and  pro-  ' 
Tided  on  the  inside  with  brush-like  tufts ; 
these  organs  are  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  collectiog  and  carrying  the  pollen  of 
flowers,  which  is  destined  for  the  nourish- 
ment irf  the  yonng. — All  the  insects  of  this 
tribe  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Bsn,-  but  the  tribe,  like  that  of  Wasps, 
contains  two  distent  gronps,— in  one  of  ' 
which  the  spedes  are  all  soBtary,  and  there 
■re  only  two  kinds  of  individnsls — males  and  females — in  each  ; 
whilst  the  others  mostly  live  in  societies  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
bnt  are  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  former  by  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  the  strnctore  of  the  mouth. 

697.  Of  the  Solitary  Beet,  which  constitute  the  family 
AsDRXViaM,  there  are  many  curious  varieties  ;  some  of  which 
go  under  the  names  of  Mason,  Carpenter,  and  Upholsterer  Bees, 
from  the  materials  on  which  they  respectively  work  ;  the  first 
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ft^lutinatiDg  bits  of  uind  or  gravel,  by  means  of  a  visud  saliva, 
andconstntctingwiththesearegularedifice;  the  next  excavating 
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wood  hy  means  of  tbeir  powerful  jaws  ; — and  the  last  construct- 
ing their  cells  ont  of  pieces  of  leaves,  which  they  cnt  into  the 
reqnisite  form  vrith  aurprisiDg  dexterity.  The  purpose  of  these 
operations  is,  in  all  instances,  to  form  a  aeries  of  cells  ;  in  each 
of  which  an  egg  is  deposited,  with  a  supply  of  poUen-paste  for 
the  nntritioD  of  the  larva. 

698.  Of  the  Social  Bea,  or  Apws,  there  are  two  principal 
gronps  ;  the  first  consisting  of  the  Hwmble-Beet  or  WUd-Bee$  ; 
and  the  second  of  the  Hive- Beet. 

699,  The  Bombi,  or  Humhle-Beei,  of  which  there  are  many 

species  in  this  conn- 
try,  live  in  cnrions 
liabitations,  which 
are  sometimes  exca- 
yated  at  a  consider- 
able depth  in  the 
ground,  and  some- 
times built  upon 
its  surface,  beneath 
stones,  &c.  The  so- 
cieties GODsiet,  in 
some  species,  of  abon  t 
fifty  or  sixty  indivi- 
They  coDtwn  three 


duals ;  in  others  of  as  many  as  200  or  300, 
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kinda  of  individutUs, — ntalee,  females,- and  neuters:  of  these 
the  females  are  the  largest,  and  the  nouten  the  smallest. 
The  females  alone  survive  the  winter  ;  and  thejr  employ  the  first 
fine  days  in  spring  to  commence  their  nests,  which  they  veif 
qaickly  ezoarate,  and  supply  with  a  mixture  of  hooey  and 
pollen  for  the  nourishment  of  the  first  brood.  This  consista 
ezclosiTely  of  worktrt  or  ntutert :  which,  after  having  undergone 
their  transfonnations,  assist  in  the  labours  of  the  nest, — both  by 
the  constmction  of  new  cells,  the  collection  of  food,  and  the 
rearing  of  the  Uttr.  It  is  not  until  the  autumn,  that  the  males 
and  females  are  produced.  The  former  proceed  from  eggs  laid 
by  females,  eo  much  smaller  than  the  rest,  that  they  have  been 
mistakea  for  workers.  At  the  commencement  of  winter,  all  but 
the  larger  females  die;  these  remun  in  a  sort  of  chamber  distinct 
finm  the  rest,  rendered  warm  by  a  carpeting  of  moss  and  grass ; 
but  without,  as  it  wonid  appear,  any  supply  of  food. 

700.  It  is  in  the  Hive-Beet,  that  the  arts  of  constmction, 
and  the  anion  of  individuals  in  societies,  are  exhibited  in  the 
moat  remarkable  manner.  These  societies  contain  but  a  single 
perfect  female,  commonly  termed  the  Queen, — several  hundred 
males,  which  are  known  as  Drones, — and  aboot  twenty  thousand 
Workers  or  Neuters.  It  is  by  the  latter  that  all  the  labours  of  the 
hive, — the  constmction  ofthe  combs,  the  collection  of  food,and  the 
nourishment  of  the  larvn, — are  performed.  The  accompanying 
figures  exhibit  the  relative  sizes  and  aspects  of  these  three  kinds. 
The  wax  of  which  the  comb  is  constmcted,  is  secreted  by  the 
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insects  themselves,  in  little  scales,  which  work  out  between  the 
segments  of  the  abdomen.  These  are  taken  up  and  kneaded  by 
the  jawB,  and  applied  in  the  proper  place.     The  cells  are  for  the 
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reception  of  the  eggs,  of  honey  and  of  the  pollen  of  flowers 
mixed  with  honey,  into  a  paste  known  as  be&'brsad.  This  food 
is  not  deposited  in  the  cells  with  the  eggs ;  hat  is  supplied  to  the' 
larva  by  the  workers,  which  tend  them  most  assidnously.  The 
honey  is  stored  np  for  the  support  of  the  adults  through  the 
winter ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Neuters  surviving,  as 
well  as  the  Queen^  when  the  supply  of  food  is  sufficient.  The 
Drones  are  killed  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  by  the  stings  of  the 
workers,  being  themselves  unprovided  with  any  means  of  defence. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  central  part  of  each  comb,  which  is  the 
wannest  situation ;  those  which  are  to  produce  Drones  have 

ceUs  constructed  for  them,  which  are 
rather  larger  than  the  rest ;  and  those 
from  which  Queens  are  to  be  reared, 
termed  royal  cells,  are  much  larger  and 
of    different    form.      When    so   many 

F.0. 394.-ROVAL  C.LL.        7^^^^  ^oes  are  produced,  that  the  hive 

is  over-peopled,  colonies  are  sent  forth 
with  young  queens  in  search  of  another  habitation.  Furihw 
details  on  the  economy  of  Bees  have  been  elsewhere  given 
(Anim.  Physiol.  §§  712 — 716) ;  and  others  will  be  found  in  a 
later  part  of  this  volume. 


ORDEa  v.— LEPIDOPTERA. 

701.  This  Order,  characterised,  as  formerly  stated,  by  tlie 
downy  covering  of  the  wings,  contains  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful forms  of  the  whole  class,  as  well  as  some  of  the  largest. 
The  number  of  species  it  comprehends,  is  probably  as  great  as 
that  of  any  other  Order,  except  the  Coleoptera ;  and  may  pro- 
bably rank  as  about  one-flfth  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  class. 
All  the  insects  of  this  Order  are  commonly  ranked  as  BtUterfliei^ 
Moth$y  and  Sphinges  or  Hawk-moths  ;  and  whilst  they  are  most 
readily  distinguished  from  all  others,  there  is  so  much  general 
resemblance  among  themselves,  that  the  difficulty  of  classifying 
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them  is  often  considerable.     The  possession  of  scales  upon  their 

wings  is  not  alto- 
Ki^'^'Vvi  geiher  peculiar  to 
'  '      them,  for  they  are 

found  upon  the 
wings  and  bodies 
of  other  insects ; 
but  it  is  only  in 
these,that  the  wings 
are  ooyered  with 
such  oompletelayers 
of  them.  The  scales 
are  generally  of  somewhat  oval  form,  terminating  at  one  end  in 
a  kind  of  stalk,  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  membrane  of 
the  wing ;  and  on  this  they  are  arranged  in  rows,  overlapping 
each  other  like  tiles  on  a  roof.  They  may  be  easily  rubbed  off 
with  the  finger,  and  the  bare  membrane  is  left,  which  is  then 
seen  to  oorrespond  with  that  of  the  wings  of  other  insects.  The 
number  of  scales  coToring  the  wings  of  the  Silkworm  Moth,  has 
been  estimated  at  about  400,000 ;  it  is  entirely  to  these  that  the 
coloors  of  the  wings  are  due,  which  are  frequently  so  gorgeous  in 
this  Order.  In  a  few  species,  the  wings  are  partially,  or  even 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  scales ;  but  the  structure  of  the  mouth, 
and  their  alliance  in  general  characters  with  other  species,  leaye 
no  doubt  that  they  belong  to  this  Order.  Of  the  peculiar  adapta- 
tion of  the  mouth  of  the  Insects  composing  this  Order,  for  tuetiouj 
mention  has  been  already  made  (§  616) ;  and  they  are  there- 
fore placed  at  the  head  of  the  Haustellate  or  Snctorial  group,  as 
the  Coleoptera  are  at  the  head  of  the  Mandibulate  insects.  Of  their 
metamorphosis,  also,  an  account  has  been  given ;  and  it  now 
only  remains  to  describe  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  larvas 
and  pup9  of  this  Order. 

702.  The  first  three  segments  of  the  body,  in  the  Lepidopterous 
larvsB,  have  each  a  pair  of  simple,  short,  and  jointed  feet ;  which 
are  the  rudiments  of  those  of  the  perfect  insect.  Behind  these  are 
a  variable  number  of  temporary  appendages,  nailed  pnhlepty  which 
are  thick,  short,  fleshy  tubercles,  armed  at  their  extremity  with 
a  great  number  of  minute  hooks ;  and  furnished  with  powerful 
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mnaclefl.  There  kk  ueaally  fire  pun  of  these — four  of  them 
saoceeding  the  true  lege,  aod  another  proceeding  from  the  lut 
segment  of  the  body.  Those  possessing  pro-legs  on  nearly  every 
segment,  crawl  npon  all  the  feet  at  once,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Myriapoda ;  bnt  those  which  have  only  a  Bmall  number  of 
pro-legs  adopt  a  different  method.  They  seize  fast  hold  of  the 
objects  on  which  they  are  stationed,  with  the  six  true  legs  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  body,  and  then  elevate  the  intermediate 
segments  mto  an 
«r«fa,  until  they 
bring  the  pro-legs 
behind  close  to  the 
others ;  they  then 
disengage  the  true 
feet,  and  tetuning 
hold  with  the  pro- 
legs,  they  thrust  the 
body  to  its  foil 
length,  and  then  re- 
commence the  same 
manoeuvre,  which 
they  execute  very  qnickly.     They  are  called,  from  this  circum- 


stance, Loopers  or  Qeometers.     Many  of  them   resemble  small 
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pieces  of  stick  in  their  forms  uid  colours ;  as  well  as  ia  their 
mode  of  occasionally  standing  fixad  to  twigs,  by  their  hind  lege 
only,  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Snch  an  attitude  requires  a 
great  amount  of  mnscolar  force ;  and  we  find  that  the  mnscnlar 
system  of  these  Catorpillors  is  very  complicated  and  highly 
developed  (Fig.  398).  It 
was  stated  by  Lyonnet,  who 
devoted  many  years  to  the 
study  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
larva  of  the  OxMt-moth,  that 
this  contains  4041  distinct 
moscles. 

703.  The  greater  nnmber 
of  Caterpillars  are  vegetable- 
feeders,  most  of  them  confin- 
ing themselves  to  the  leaves 
of  plants;  and  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  developmen  t 
of  tbe  leaves  and  flowers  of 
plants  on  the  one  hand,  with 
that  of  the  Caterpillars  and 

Butterflies  which  are  reepcctively  to  feed  upon  them,  cannot  hut 
strike  every  one  as  a  beautiful  example  of  creative  fuesight. — 
^^  But  there  are  some  Caterpillars, 

,1  j^  ^^^K  which  are  adapted  to  feed  upon 

fi^^^^^^^H^^^^^     such  flowers,  as  come  forth  early 
^^S^Bt^^K^^^^    '"  ^^  ^^ '  '"'^  others  attack 
''^^^^^^^^^H^^         seeds,  roots,  and  even  the  woody 
^^^^^^^^^E  portion    of    the    stem.      More- 

^HJ^^H^^B  over,  there  are  a  few  which  live 

^^qB^MH|^  in  this  state  upon  animalmatter, 

Pi&nk  NttT     TO  such  as  wool,  hides,  leather,  and 

fat.  Many  con  digest  a  con- 
nderable  variety  of  alimentary  materials;  whilst  there  are  others 
that  can  only  find  support  on  some  one  kind, — the  leaves  of  a 
particular  species  of  plant  for  example.  The  habits  of  Caterpil- 
lars are  extremely  various.    Some  burrow  into  the  substance  of 
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leaves,  in  wbicli  they  excavate  galleries;  others  envelope 
tbenuelves  in  the  membrane  of  the  leaf  itself,  which  they  roll 
tc^ether  and  attadi  by  threads, — as  seen  in  Pig.  399,  repre- 
senting the  nest  of  tbe  larva  of  Tortrix  vmditgima  (a  small 
nDctnrnal  Butterfly),  which  is  constmcted  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  Oak.  Many  oonstrnct  casee  or  sheaths,  either  fixed  tw  port> 
able,  by  agglutinating  several  substances  tc^ther, — as  is  done 
by  the  larva  of  the  common  Clothes'-Moth  ;  and  there  are  some 
that  live  in  societies,  dwelling  together  under  a  tent  of  nlk, 
which  they  spin  in  common,  and  which  serves  to  defend  them 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

704.  The  Imago,  or  perfect  Insect,  when  it  throws  off  its 
last  envelope  and  comes  forth  into  the  air,  of  wbiob  it  is  hence- 
forth to  be  one  of  the  gayest  inhabitants,  is  not  altogether 
perfect,  althoagh  capable  of  very  soon  becoming  so.  The  vriogs 
appear  at  first  very  slightly  developed,  and  sometimes  even 
hang  loosely  at  the  sides  ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  animal 
has  injected  their  trachem  with  air, — by  taking  several  full 
inspirations  and  then  forcing  it  into  these  passages, — that  they 
become  expanded  so  as  to  serve  for  flight.  From  that  period 
the  body  is  supported  by  theni,  during  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  their  active  state ;  the  legs  being  weak  and  used  only 


to    rest  upon,    and    one   pair   being    sometimea    undevel<q[)ed 
(Fig.  401). 
705.    The   Lepidopterous   insects   are    divided    into  three 
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aections ;  which  differ  alike  in  their  conformation  and  habiti.  These 
are, — I.  The  Diurna,  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  or  ButterfiU;  which 
may  he  at  once  disUngnished  by  the  Terticolpontionof  the  winga 
during  repoee; — II.  The  Crbpuscdlaria,  or  Twilight  Lepi- 
dopters,  eommonlj'  known  ae  Hatek-Motht,  in  which  the  wings 
are  htvizantal  in  repose,  and  the  antennn  thick  and  club-ahaped; 
— «nd  III.  The  Nocttona,  Noetumal  Lepidoptera,  or  Motkt, 
whose  wings  are  also  horizontal  or  inclined  in  repose,  but 
whose  antenae  are  mwe  slender,  tapering  gradnall;  fiom  the 
base  to  the  point. 

706.  Section  I.  Didrna. — The  first  section  corresponds 
with  the  Linniean  genus  Papilio  ;  which  is  now,  however,  very 
much  snbdivided. 
The  Butterflies  are 
I  distinguished  firom 
'  the  other  Lepi- 
doptera  by  the 
brilliancy  of  their 
colouring,  and  by 
the  beauty  oT  die 
under  as  well  as 
the  upper  ride  of 
the  wings.  Their 
Caterpillars  have  usually  sixteen  feet;  and  their  Pupfe  are 
nearly  always  destitute  of  sny  silken  envelope,  and  are  attadied  by 
the  tul.  The  Pnpa  of  nearly  every  Butterfly  of  this  group  is 
ornamented  vrith  golden  spots ;  from  which  circumstance  the  name 
Chrysalis  is  derived:  this  term  ought, therefore,  to  be  limited  to 
the  Pupa  of  the  Butterflies ;  but  it  is  now  in  such  general  use, 
as  applied  to  all  Pupte,  that  it  is  undesirable  so  to  restrict  it, 
and  the  term  Aurdia  (which  means  in  Latin  what  Chrysalis 
does  in  Greek)  is  now  employed  by  Entomologists  to  designate 
thtte  Fnpie.  The  antenna  of  Butterflies  are  sometimes 
knobbed  at  their  extremities,  sometimes  of  the  same  thickness 
throughout,  and  sometimes  taper  gradually  from  base  to. point. 
To  the  genus  Farutta,  which  is  disdngnisbed  by  the  abrupt 
termination  of  the  antenna  in  a  short  knob,  belong  several  of 
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the  most  betatifiil  of  the  British  Butterflies ; — such  u  the  Pea- 
cock (Fi^.  403),  the  Painted  Lady,  the  Camb«rwell  Beauty,  the 
Bed  Admiral,  the  Tortoiw-ehell,  and  others.     The  anbdiviaions 


of  this  Section  bear  so  strong  a  resemhlance  to  each  other  in 
structure  and  habits,  that  it  ia  not  requisite  to  describe  them 
more  minutely. 

707.      Section  II. — The  Crrpuscularia,  or  Hamk-Molht, 
correspond  with  thelJumeaagenue^jiMttr,-  which  derivesits  name 


from  the  peculiar  attitudes,  resembling  that  of  the  sculptnred 
Sphinx  of  antiquity,  into  whkli  the  larra  sometimes  throws 
itself  (Fig.  397)  ')-     Although  the  Lepidoptera  arranged  nnder 
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this  diyisioB  on  acoount  of  their  correspondence  in  stmcture,  are 
mostly  twilight-fliers,  this  is  not  the  case  with  all ;  for  there 
are  some  which  come  ahroad  in  open  daylight,  and  suck  the 
juices  of  flowers  with  their  long   trunks,  whilst  the  sun  is 
brightly  illumining  their  wings.      These  species  are  observed 
to  be  more  brilliantly  coloured  than  the  rest;  the  body  and 
wings  in  most  of  the  Sphinges  having  a  dull,  brownish-grey 
aspect,  like  that  of  many  Owls,  whose  habits  are  similar.     The 
wings  are  more  downy  in  appearance  than  those  of  Butterflies, 
as  if  the  scales  did  not  lie  so  closely  upon  one  another.     The 
larrae  of  the  Hawk-Moths  have  always  sixteen  feet ;  and  their 
pupse  are  either  inclosed  in  a  cocoon,  or  bury  themselyes  in 
the  earth.    The  perfect  insects  make  a  loud  humming  noise  in 
thdr  flight. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  this  group  is  the 
Acherontia  atropoi^  Death's-Head-Moth  (Fig.  312),  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  skull-like  patch  on  the  back  of  the  thorax, 
as  well  as  by  the  squeaking  sound  which  it  emits.     In  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  body,  the  sudden  appearance 
of  this  insect  in  large  numbers  has  been  commonly  regarded  as 
ominous  of  eriL     It  is  a  great  enemy  to  Bees,  and  enters  their 
hives,  devouring  their  honey,  and  alarming  the  inhabitants  so 
much,  that  they  keep  aloof  from  it  instead  of  attacking  it, 
although  it  has  no  means  of  defence. — ^The  Sphinx  steUatarum, 
or  Humming-bird  Hawk-Moth,  commonly  known  under  the 
name  of  ^^  Bee-bird,"  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  diurnal 
species ;  and  is  remarkable  for  the  loudness  of  the  sound  which 
it  produces,  when  feeding  self-poised  upon  its  wings,  by  means 
of  its  long  proboscis,  wUch  it  inserts  into  the  cups  of  even  the 
naxTowest  tubular  flowers.    It  might  thus  be  almost  regarded 
as  the  representative,  in  our  ovni  climes,  of  those  feathered 
beauties  alter  which  it  is  named,  that  delight  the  eyes  of  the 
observer  of  Nature  in  tropical  regions. 

708.  Section  III.  The  group  of  Nocturna,  or  Mothi^  is 
by  far  the  most  extensive  of  the  order,  and  includes  the  largest 
species.  In  their  general  aspect.  Sphinges  and  Moths  are  some- 
what alike ;  but  they  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  the  form 
of  the  antennsD,  which  taper  in  the  latter  from  base  to  point. 

m2 
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Many  of  them  have  no  distinct  trunk ;  and  in  some  specieB  the 
females  are  ahnost,  or  altogether,  without  wings.  Sometimes 
the  wings  can  be  rolled  round  the  body ;  and  in  a  few  instances 
they  fold  longitudinaUy,  like  a  fan.  The  gieater  part  of  these 
Lepidoptera  fly  by  night,  and  their  colours  are  usually  dulL 
Their  Caterpillars  vary  as  to  the  number  of  their  legs,  from  ten 
to  sixteen ;  their  pupSB  are  of  rounded  form,  and  almost  always 
spin  a  cocoon.  The  large  number  of  species  belonging  to  this 
section,  and  the  general  similarity  of  their  form,  make  their 
classification  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  They  have  been 
divided  into  ten  families ;  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
notice  the  most  important. 

709.  The  first  family,  that  of  Hbpialidjb,  contains  two 
interesting  genera,  Hepialw  and  Caatu.  The  Moths  of  the 
former  are  commonly  termed  Swifti^  frx>m  the  rapidity  of  their 
flight,  which  takes  place  during  the  twilight ;  the  sexes  vary 
considerably  in  appearance  and  structure, — ^the  male  of  one 
species,  which  frequents  the  Hop,  being  pure  white,  whilst  the 
female  is  yellow,  with  darker  markings.  The  male  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Ghott-Mothy  from  his  colour,  and  from  his  habit 
of  hovering  with  a  pendulum-like  motion,  over  one  spot  (often 
in  churchyards),  where  the  female  is  concealed.  The  genus 
Cosstu  contains  the  Goat-Moth^  one  of  the  largest  of  British 
Lepidoptera ;  which  has  received  its  common  name  frt>m  the 
goat'like  character  of  the  strong  scent  emitted  by  the  larva. 
This  larva  feeds  upon  the  wood  of  willow-trees,  which  it  per- 
forates in  every  durection,  and  thus  so  greatly  weakens  the  trees, 
that  they  are  often  blown  down  with  the  first  strong  wind.  It 
was  this  larva,  which  was  so  laboriously  dissected  by  Lyonnet 
(§  702)  ;  and  his  researches  were  continued  upon  the  pupa  and 
imago,  so  as  to  constitute  the  most  elaborate  and  complete 
account  of  the  anatomy  of  any  Insect,  that  has  been  yet  given  to 
the  world. 

710.  The  family  of  Bohbycidjs  consists  of  Moths  allied  to 
that  of  the  common  SUk-toorm,  The  pupee  are  inclosed  in 
cocoons  of  pure  silk,  frequently  of  very  firm  texture ;  and  they 
are  rarely  subterranean.     The  prevuling  hues  of  these  Moths 
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■re  grey  or  &wii  colour ;  and'  muiy  of  the  tai^er  Bpeoies  have 
the   wings   omamented   wHh  eye-like  epola  (Fig.  405).     This 


tribe  contains  the  lai)^  spoines  of  Iiepidoptaa.  The  Satwmia 
ptmrnia  tnajori  found  in  France,  has  been  seen  to  attun  the 
breadth  of  five  inches  acrooa  the  wings;  and  the  Satumia  pavonia 
minor,  or  Emperor  Hoth  of  this  country  (Fig.  405),  attains  the 
breadth  of  3^  inches.    Many  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  the 


GontriTances  they  adopt  for  security  in  the  Cbrysalia  state ;  and 
among  the  moat  so  is  the  Satumvf  promethta  (Fig,  406),  an 
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American  apecies,  which,  prarioualy  to  Bpinning,  drswB  together 

the  aides  of  a  Imf  (within  which  it  ofterwarda  forma  its  cocoon), 
and  faatenaite  stalk 
to  the  atom  hj  a 
strong  silken  web 
(Fig.  407).  The 
genns  Bom^/x  is 
one  of  great  in- 
terest and  impinrt- 
anoe,  as  oontaining 
the  Bombjfx  mon, 
whoae  larva  fur- 
nishes all  our  silk ; 
as  well  as  many 
other  Epedea.  Of 
these,  some  mncfa 
reaemble  a  bundle 
of  dead  leaTee,both 

in  colour  and  form,  when  their  wings  are  closed ;  such  is  the 

Bombj/x  querci/olia,  or  Oak-leaf  Moth  [Fig.  408).    The  Cater- 
pillars of  another  species  of  Bombyx 

are    remarkable    for    their    curious 

habits.     They  lire  in  societies  on  the 

leaves  of  the  oak  ;  and  spin,  when 

young,  a  kind  of  silken  tent,  divided 

within  into  cells.     They  may  be  seen 

to  issue  firom  it  in  the  evening  in  a 

procesraon,  —  one    of    them,    which 

seems  to  act  as  a  guide,  advancing 

at  the  head, — two  than  following,-^ 

then  three, — then  four, — and  so  on, 

each  rank  containing  one  more  than 

the  preceding  one.     Hence  they  have 

been  called  procttnonary  caterpillars. 

Each  spins  a  separate  cocoon;  but      p.^. ««._»,»«. ar™.™."- 

they  are  united  in  regular  appomtion, 

bnng  lud  dde  by  uile  agunst  each  other. 

711.     The  family  NocmiDf  contuns  a  great  proportion  of 
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tfae  Isi^  tombre-coloured  nigbt-flTuig  Lepidopteroiu  inaeota ; 
and  containa  400  British  speoiea,  which  bear  a  -very  strong 
reaembUnce  to  each  other. — The  family  Obohbtrida,  so  named 
from  the  pecnliat  mode  of  progreBsion  of  ite  Caterpillars  (§  702), 
is  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding;  buttbe  Moths  itiocludes  are  lott 
exdnsiTely  noctnnial,  and  are  more  brightly  coloured.  To  this 
family  belongs  the  com- 
mon Magpie  MotA  (Fig. 
409),  nhoae  lorra  and 
papa  have  been  already 
represented  (Fig.  396); 
also  the  SmUlov-tailtd 
Moth,  and  many  other 
well-known  spedes.— The 
ToRTRiciD£  constitate  n 
e  group,  composed  of  minute  and  oBoally  dnll-coloured 
Moths,  whose  larvge  are  ex- 
tremely destructive  to  vege- 
tation. One  of  these,  hnown 
as  the  Codling  Moth,  is  one 
of  the  most  destmctive  ene- 
mies to  the  Apple  crops  of  this 
country ;  laying  its  eggs  in 
the  eyes  of  the  newly-formed 
fruit,  within  which  the  lam 
feeds,  its  presence  being  only 
indicated  by  the  premature 
fitlling  off  of  the  fruit. — 
Another  species  does  great 
damage  to  our  apricot  trees 
in  the  early  spring,  by  tying 
tfae  young  shoots  together 
with  threads,  so  firmly  that 
thwrgrowth  is  stopped,  and  "'""'i'.E^itUTp'^''"'"' 
by   devouriug     the     young 

blonom-bnds.     Another  species  (Fig.  399)  feeds  upon  tbe  Oak, 
which  in  certain  years  it  totally  strips  of  its  foliase :  its  nnmbets 
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being  so  great,  that  when  the  branches  of  that  tree  are  sharply 
beaten,  a  complete  shower  of  these  moths  is  dislodged.  And 
anothor  commits  great  havoc  in  our  gardens,  by  eating  the  yoong 
leaves  and  buds  of  the  roses ;  the  caterpillar  feeding  within  the 
bud,  firom  which,  when  disturbed,  it  lets  itself  down  by  a  thread. 
One  of  the  most  destructive  insects  of  this  family  is  the  Tortrix 
viUma  (the  Pyrale  of  French  Entomologists)  ;  whose  larvee  com- 
mit extensive  ravages  in  the  Vineyards  of  some  parts  of  France, 
where  they  occasionally  appear  in  very  large  numbers,  devouring 
and  tying  together  the  leaves,  and  preventing  the  development 
of  the  grapes,  by  surrounding  them  with  the  silken  threads  of 
which  they  make  their  cocoons  (Fig.  410). 

712.  The  family  Tineida  contains  those  little  Moths,  com- 
monly termed  ClotM-Moths^  whose  larvee  are  so  injurious  to 
woollen  stu£&  of  every  khid,  as  well  as  to  furs,  skins,  feathers, 
and  other  objects  of  natural  history,  upon  which  their  voracity 
is  exercised.  They  use  the  same  materials  also  for  the  construc- 
tion of  their  moveable  cases  or  sheaths ;  which  they  enlarge  witb 
the  increasing  size  of  their  bodies,  both  by  adding  to  their 
extremities,  and  by  slitting  them  along  and  inserting  a  new 
piece,  80  as  to  increase  their  diameter.  In  these  tubes  they 
undergo  their  metamorphoses,  after  closing  the  orifice  with 
nlk. — ^The  larvso  of  the  genus  GaUeria  infest  Bee-hives,  feeding 
upon  honey,  forming  galleries  in  the  honeycomb,  and  enveloping 
the  bees  in  their  silken  webs,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
destroy  the  community. 

713.  The  FissiPBNNA,  or  Plumed  Motht  (Fig.  304)  consti- 
tute a  small  group,  distinguished  from  all  other  Lepidoptera  by 
the  singular  division  of  the  wing  into  branches  or  rays,  of  which 
each  pair  has  firom  two  to  six;  these  are  most  beautifully 
firinged  at  their  edges,  and  much  resemble  the  feathers  of  Birds. 
They  are  composed  of  the  nerves  alone,  without  any  intervening 
membrane;  this  last  seeming  to  have  been  transformed  into 
the  fringe.  The  Plumed  Moths  are  of  small  size ;  some  of  them 
are  diurnal  and  brightly-coloured;  others  are  twilight-fliers, 
and  of  a  duller  aspect.  Some  species  have  the  power  of  folding 
up  the  wings  like  a  fan ;  so  that,  when  closed,  they  present  the 
appearance  of  a  single  broad  ray. 
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714.  This  18  probtibl^  the  place  in  which  the  amtil  Order 
Stbbpbiptkiia  ahonld  be  introdaoed  ;  although  the  insects  com- 
pofling  it  depart  so  widely  from  the  genenl  type,  that  it  is 
diffionlt  to  tsj  to  what  orderB  they  are  moat  nearly  allied.  They 
aie  few  in  number ;  and  are  parasitic  in  their  larra  state  upon 
other  insects,  especially  the  solitary  Beea  belonging  to  the 
fiunily  Andnenidte.  The  name  of  the  Order,  which  means 
"  twisted  wings,"  has  reference  to  certain  onrions  appendages, 
that  look  OS  if  they  had 
been  twisted,  which  are 
seen  in  front  of  the 
wings ;  these  appendages 
are  attached  to  the  se- 
cond B^ment  of  the 
thorax,  whilst  the  wings 
(of  which  there  is  only 
one  pair)  proceed  from 
the  third ;  hence  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
altered  mdimenta  of  the 
anlerior  pur  of  wings,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the 
halaneen  of  the  Diptera 
are  to  be  considered  as 
the  mdiments  of  the 
poitenor  (§  724).  The 
most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  organisation  of  these  insects,  is  the  absence  of  any  opening 
at  the  month ;  althongh  it  is  fomished  with  appendages  in  some 
degree  resembling  those  of  the  Lepidoptera.  The  eyes  are  large 
and  prominent,  being  mounted  on  footstalks  as  in  many  Crus- 
tacea. The  antenn»  are  of  singular  form,  being  usually  furnished 
with  an  internal  branch  or  projection  nearly  as  long  as  the 
antennie  itself.  The  wings  are  lai^,  and  folded  in  a  fan-like 
maoner ;  when  in  motion  they  make  a  bumng  sound,  which  is 
consderable  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  The  third 
segment  of  the  Ihoru,  to  which  they  ate  attached,  is  developed 
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to  an  extraordinary  suse  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  animal. 
The  larvad  appear  to  feed  upon  the  fatty  matter  in  the  bodies  of  the 
Bees  and  Wasps,  on  which  they  are  found,  without  injuring  their 
Tital  parts ;  and  their  production  does  not  seem  to  cause  the  death 
of  the  animals  they  infest.  When  full  grown,  their  heads  may 
be  seen  projecting  between  the  segments  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
Bee  (Fig.  411,  a).  Here,  too,  they  undergo  their  metamorphosis 
into  the  pupa  state ;  remaining  still  inclosed  in  the  larya-ekin, 
and  bursting  through  both  the  larva  and  pupa  cases,  to  make 
their  way  forth  as  perfect  insects.  No  distinct  mouth  has  been 
discovered  in  the  larva,  and  its  mode  of  obtaining  nourishment 
is  unknown.  Many  points  in  the  economy  of  these  singular 
insects  are  still  uncertain;  especially  all  that  concerns  their 
reproduction.  AU  the  specimens  yet  discovered  appear  to  be 
males ;  and  it  has  not  been  yet  ascertained  when  and  how  the 
eggs  are  laid,  or  at  what  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  animals 
infested  by  them,  the  parasites  first  make  their  appearance. 
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715.  The  Insects  of  this  Order  are  distinguished  from  all 
others  which  have,  like  them,  the  mouth  adapted  for  suction,  by 
possessing  two  pairs  of  wings,  usually  composed  of  a  firm  mem- 
brane, and  not  covered  by  scales ;  and  by  having  the  anterior 
pair,  whatever  may  be  their  consistence,  of  the  same  substance 
throughoat,  and  roof-like  when  folded.  They  present  many 
curious  anomalies  both  in  structure  and  habit;  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  general  character  that  shall  indnde  them 
aU.  It  is  in  the  structure  of  the  mouth  that  there  is  the  greatest 
agreement;  this  is  adapted  for  suction,  the  tongue  being 
elongated  and  channelled  like  a  gutter,  and  being  surrounded 
by  delicate  lancet-like  organs,  with  which  the  tissues  of  plants  are 
pierced.  All  the  Insects  of  this  group  subsist  on  vegetable 
juices;  and  some  of  them,  from  the  amount  of  damage  they 
commit,  are  very  injurious  to  the  cultivator.  Some  of  the 
females  are  furnished  with  an  ovipositor,  provided  with  several 
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toothed  wn ;  tad  with  thii  they  make  inoiaions  into  the  learea 
and  items  of  plants.  This  Order  may  be  di^ded  into  sectioDS, 
Hke  the  Coleoptera,  according  to  the  niunbw  of  joints  in  the 
tarai.  These  sections  are  only  thiee  in  nomber :  in  the  first, 
Teimbra,  the  tain  are  Mra^-jointed ;  in  the  second,  Dimbra, 
they  an  bat  fteo-jointed ;  and  in  the  third,  Mondkbra,  they 
have  bnt  one  joint 

716.  Section  I.  Trihsba.  The  three-jointed  divimon  of  the 
Homoptora  inclndea  three  &miliea,  the  Cicadida,  or  Cicadas, 
the  CCBOOPiD^  or  Frolk-h<^per»,  and  the  Fuumrida,  or  Laa- 
tiri^fiet. — ^The  Cicadida  are  the  largest  ot  the  Ordor ;  one 
species  measuring  between  dz  and 
seven  indies  in  the  expanse  of  its 
wings.  They  are  nearly  all  inha- 
bitants of  tropical  or  the  warmer 
temperate  regions ;  only  one  small 
species  having  been  found  in  this 
country.  They  have  large  transpa- 
rent wings,  but  are  not  very  active 
in  their  habits;  being  generally  found 
upon  trees  or  drubs,  whose  juices 
thoy  suck.  The  female  makes  a 
sucoeenon  of  slits  in  the  nnall  twigs 
with  her  ovipositor,  and  deponts  her 
eggs  in  these;  the  young  larvie 
soon  quit  their  birth-place,  however, 
and  descend  to  the  ground,  where 
they  increase  in  size  qnd  become 
pnpce.  It  is  a  species  of  Cieada 
inhabiting  a  kind  of  Ash,  which,  by  puncturing  It,  oauses  it  to 
discbai^  the  sweet,  slightly  pnigative,  substance,  that  is  known 
as  Manna. — Of  the  peouUar  sound-prodndng  powos  of  the 
Cicadida,  an  account  has  been  elaewhere  given  (Amm.  Physiol. 
§  679).  The  ancient  Greeks  used  the  Pupie  and  perfect  insects 
as  articles  of  food. 

717.  The   FrWMRiDi  bear  a  general    rosemblanoe  to  the 
CieadidiB,  but  are  generally  destitute  of  organs  for  prodn<ang 
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MQiid,  knd  have  the  legs  more  tdapted  For  leaping.  Many  of 
them  are  diatingniahed  by  a  oarioiu  prolongation  of  tiie  forehead, 
which  wmetimes  equals  the  rest  of  the  body  in  size.  The  shape 
of  thia  projection  Taiies  extremely  in  the  difierent  Bpeoiss,  which 
I  in  many  tropical  r^ons.  It  ie  in  it,  that  the 
Inminona  property  of  the 
Lantam^fiy  (Fig.  413)  is 
said  to  eziat;  hut  the 
laminori^  of  thia  in- 
aectj^^f  which  one  spe- 
1o^/^f     "        ^""^^  oieeiaanatiTeof  Guiana, 

and  another  of  CThina, — 
is  donbted  by  many  na- 
toralista,  the  eridence  in 
regard  to  it  not  being  snfficient.  If  it  really  ezista,  it  ia  only  at 
particular  seasons.  The  Lantern-fly  of  Guiana  seems  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  witii  respect  to  the  absence  of 
■onnd-producing  powets  in  this  Order ;  for  it  produces,  from 
snn-eet  to  snn-rise,  a  loud  sound  which  has  been  compared  witii 
that  of  a  razor-grinder  at  work. 

718.  The  family  CERCopiDig  consists  of  insects  of  small  size  ; 
many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  grotesqneness  of  the  forms 
they  assume.  Several  species  are  inhabitants  of  thia  country, 
and  are  known  under  the  name  of  Frog-hfipptri,  from  their  leap- 
ing powers ;  or  of  FroA-hoppen,  from  their  peculiar  frothy 
secretion ;  or  of  Cuekoo-tpiti,  tram  the  supposed  origin  of  this  fiuid. 
The  most  singular  forms, 
howerer,  are  confined  to 
the  tropios ;  and  exam- 
ples of  them  are  present- 
ed in  the  accompanying 
figures  of  two  Braalian 
species,  whose  curious 
appendages  result  from 
on  extraordinary  development  of  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax. 
The  insects  of  this  family  are  often  beantifnlly  varied  in  their 
colours ;  they  are  conatanlly  found  upon  plants,  upon  the  juices 
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of  which  they  suhsist  in  all  their  stages ;  and  some  of  them  are 
employed  by  certain  species  of  Ants,  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
Aphides  (§§  694  and  719).    Tlie  Aphrophora  sputnaria  is  one  of 

the  best  known  British 
.^.  ^«9v_  species;   its  larva  and 

pupa,  resembling  the 
perfect  insect  in  almost 
every  respect  save  the 
absence  of  wings,  are 
Fio.  416.— APBaopBOBA  bjttmaiua  ;  4»,  tanago;  found  beneath  a  firothy 
*, iiothj  ^oration ;  c.  pup..  exudatiou,—  cspcciaUy 

upon  willow-trees;  and  the  exudation  is  sometimes  so  abun- 
Hlant,  from  the  large  number  of  these  animals,  that  persons 
walking  beneath  are  wetted  by  the  continual  dropping  of  the 
fluid.  A  species  nearly  allied  to  this,  inhabiting  Madagascar, 
discharges  a  clear  instead  of  a  firothy  fluid ;  and  this  in  such 
quantities,  that  it  fiills  to  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  the  heat  is  the  greatest,  in  a  continual  shower. 

719.  Section  II.  Dihbra.  This  section  entirely  consists  of 
minute  insects ;  of  which  the  most  remarkable  family  is  that  of 
ApHiDiB,  or  PlanU-Liee.  These  live  in  great  numbers  upon  the 
aur&ce  of  plants  of  almost  every  deseription,  and  suck  the 
juiees,  by  means  of  their  proboscis,  firom  the  young  shoots, 
leaires,  stems,  and  even  roots.  They  greatly  weaken  its  vigour, 
and  often  distort  young  shoots  and  leaves ;  some  species  cauae 
little  gall-like  excrescences  by  the  irritation  they  produce.  From 
two  horn-like  processes  at  the  posterior  part  of  their  bodies,  a 
aaocharine  secretion  exudes,  of  which  Ants  are  very  fond  (§  694) ; 
and  it  is  either  this  fluid  dropped  on  the  adjacent  leaves,  or  the 
extravasated  sap  flowing  from  the  wounds  made  by  the  insectsi, 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  honey- d/evo.  In  many  of  the 
q>ecies  of  this  £BUDQily,  a  large  proportion  of  the  individuals  never 
acquire  wings ;  in  which  case  the  Pupa  is  not  to  be  distioguished 
fxom,  the  Larva  or  Imago ;  whilst  at  certain  parts  of  the  year, 
other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  of  both  sexes,  acquire 
wings.  The  wingless  Aphides,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  are  all  females  capable  of  producing 
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fertile  eggs ;  and  from  these  are  reaied  the  winged  males  and 
females,  which  are  seen  later  in  the  season.  Their  rapidity  of 
production  is  enormous ;  nine  generations  having  been  produced 
within  three  months,  and  each  generation  averaging  100  indivi- 
duals. Hence  it  may  be  calculated  that,  from  a  single  Aphis, 
10,000  nUlUon  miliumt  may  be  generated  in  that  short  p^iod. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  an  immense  amount  of  damage 
should  be  done  by  them,  notwithstanding  their  very  small  sise. 
Many  of  the  bli^kU  so  injurious  to  the  gardener  and  the  agricul- 
turist, consist  really  of  Aphides ;  although  frt>m  the  minuteness 
of  the  insects  themselves,  they  frequently  escape  observation. 
The  Aphit  Raa^  or  Rose  Louse,  is  one  of  those  best  known  to 
^f^jT>^  the  gardener ;  whilst  the  one  most  destnio- 
j^^sHw^     ^^0  ^  the  property  of  the  cultivator  on  a 

'::y7/^^^      larger  scale  is  the  Ajlfm  HumuUj  or  Hop 
^  fly.     Of  the  extent  of  its  influence  on  the 

Pia.4i(L-AFm.Roi«.      p^^^^^  ^f  ^hat  Vegetable,  some  idea 

may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  duty  paid  to  the  English 
government  on  its  growth,  has  varied  frt>m  468,000/,  to  15,400/. 
in  diffarent  years,  almost  entirely  frt>m  the  absence  of  this  insect 
in  the  former  case,  and  its  presence  in  the  latter;  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  actual  value  of  the  crop  is,  of  course,  fur  greater. 

720.  Section  III.  MoNomERA.  The  third  section  contains 
but  one  family,  that  of  Oocoida,  sometimes  called  Scale  Insectt. 
These,  although  ordinarily  of  very  small  size,  are  amongst  the 
most  injurious  to  vegetation  of  the  whole  tribe.  Like  the  last, 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  powers  of  propagation ;  and  when 
they  once  gain  possession  of  a  plant  or  young  tree,  its  death  is 
almost  certain, — the  minute  size  of  the  larvn  rendering  it  almost 
.impossible  to  exterminate  them.  They  furnish,  however,  some 
very  important  products.  The  bodies  of  many  species  are  deeply 
coloured  through  their  whole  substance,  and  yield  dyes  of  great 
value ;  the  richness  of  which  seems  to  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  plant  on  which  they  feed.  The  Coocui  of  the  ancients 
was  a  native  of  the  Levant;  but  that  which  furnishes  the 
Cochineal  so  highly  valued  at  the  present  time,  was  originally 
confined  to  Mexico,  where  it  feeds  on  the  plants  of  the  Cacha 
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tribe ;  it  has  been  introduced,  however,  along  with  its  proper 
food,  into  Spain  and  Algiers,  as  well  as  into  the  hothouses  of 
this  country.  About  800,000  lbs.  weight  of  Cochineal  are 
annually  brought  to  Europe ;  each  pound  of  which  contains  about 
70,000  bisects.  The  Lae  of  the  East  Indies,  which  is  extensively 
employed  in  the  composition  of  varnishes,  the  making  of  sealing- 
wax,  &c.,  is  the  product  of  another  species  of  Coccus.  The 
species  which  inhabit  our  own  country,  are  important  rather  on 
account  of  the  damage  they  commit,  than  the  benefit  they  afford 
to  Man.  The  bark  of  many  of  our  trees  often  appears  warty, 
by  reason  of  a  great  number  of  small  oval  or  rounded  bodies, 
like  a  shield  or  scale,  which  are  fixed  to  them,  and  in  which  no 
external  traces  of  the  insect  are  to  be  observed*  These,  however, 
are  hurvse  belonging  to  the  tribe  in  question.  Some  of  them  are 
females ;  others  young  males,  which  are  similar  to  them  in  form. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  they  all  imdei^go  singular  transforma- 
tions. The  males  fix  themselves  to  the  plant,  and  pass  into  the 
pupa  state,  in  which  they  remain  completely  at  rest ;  and  at 
last  emerge  as  winged  insects,— coming  out  of  their  cocoons 
backwards,  with  the  wings  extended  flatly  over  their  heads. 
The  females,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  attached  to  the  plant, 
and  increase  in  dlze,  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  a  large 
number  of  eggs  in  their  interior ;  but  they  undergo  scarcely  any 
other  change.  The  eggs  are  deposited  between  the  lower  side 
of  the  body,  and  the  surface  to  which  it  is  attached;  the  latter 
having  been  previously  covered  vrith  a  sort  of  cottony  secretion. 
The  parent  then  dies,  and  her  body  dries  up  and  becomes  a  solid 
ooooon,  which  covers  the  eggs.  Here  the  eggs  are  hatched ;  and 
the  young  larvsB,  which  are  at  first  active  in  their  habits,  quit 
thdr  envdope,  and  ascend  to  the  extremities  of  the  branches ; 
there  they  affix  themselves  by  their  sucking-beak,  gradually 
increase  in  size,  and  lose  their  activity.  In  this  condition  they 
pass  the  whole  winter ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  succeeding  spring, 
that  the  characters  of  the  sexes,  which  are  henceforth  to  be  so 
distinct,  begin  to  show  themselves. 


Obdbb  VII.— HETEROPTERA. 

721.     These  InaectB  bear  »  close  genenl  reeembluice  to  tbose 
of  the  Uat  Order ;  but  are  distiDgiiiehed  b^  the  chonoteta  of  the 
aaterior  pur  of  wings,  which  are  tough  at  their  bases  and  tnem- 
branons  only  towards  their  points,  and  which  fold  nearly  hori- 
znntally,  partly  overlapping  each 
other.   The  mouth  is  formed  nearly 
on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the 
Homoptera ;  being  adapted  solely 
for   suction.     By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  Insects  of  this  Order 
feed,  like  the  preceding,  upon  the 
juices  of  plants ;  but  some  of  them 
prey  upon  other  and  weaker  Insects ; 
Fu.  417.— PUTATOHA.  ^°d  ■>  f^^  species  (of  which  the 

nnmben,  however,  sometimee  mul- 
tiply to  a  great  extent)  snok  the  juices  of  larger  animals.  The 
majority  of  this  Order  are  found  in  tropical  climates  ;  and  the 
species  that  inhabit  those  regiouB,  are  mostly  ornamented  with  a 
great  variety  of  beantifal  colours  and  markings,  which  often  vie 
with  those  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  Beetle  tribes.  Many 
species,  however,  are  of  aquatic  habits ;  and  these  are  sU  of  an 
obacore  orblack  colour.  Nearly  all  the  terrestrial  species  have 
the  power  of  emitting,  when  they  are  suddenly  alarmed  or 
tonched,  a  powerfol  odour ;  whioh  is  of  a  pleaang  character  in 
some  spedes,  but  which  in  others  (as  the  common  Bed-bug)  is 
very  disgusting.  Many  of  Uiem  seem  to  eject  a  poisonous  fluid 
into  the  wound  which  they  mske  (or  the  purpose  of  suction. 
In  some  species,  the  wings  are  altogether  undevaloped  ;  or  the 
upper  pair  is  wanting.  The  insects  of  this  Order  continue  active, 
and  require  food,  during  all  the  stages  of  their  existence.  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  distingnished  by  thor  resi- 
dence, and  by  the  modifications  of  their  structure  in  accordance 
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with  it; — th-oOsocoRiaSfOt  Land-Btiffi; — and  the  Htdbocobi&s, 
or  Water- Btifft. 

732,  Section  I.  Geocorisjb.  This  aectioti  contaim  «  Urge 
niunber  of  familiea  ;  nearly  all  of  which,  however,  bear  a  strong 
general  reaemblance  to  that  which  includes  the  commoD  Bnga, — 
the  CiMiciD^.  Some  of  the  tropical  Bpeciee  atttun  coDsideiahle 
Bize,  being  described  as  of  the  bulk  of  a  Cockchafer ;  and  they 
are  mnch  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  they  infest. 
Many  of  the  Qeocoris»,  howem,  are  Togetable-feeders ;  aad 
it  is  among  these,  that  the  most  brilliant  coIoutb  are  exhibited. 


The  common  Cimex  leeHdarivt,  or  Bed-bug,  and  its  allies, 
never  possess  wings. — There  is  a  curions  group  of  Tery  long- 
legged  insects,  which,  though  placed  in  this  section,  leads  to  the 
next ;  this  is  the  &mily  HYmtouBTBin^,  some  spedes  of  which 
may  be  met  with  on  almost  every  pond  or  stream,  skimming 
along  the  surface,  and  turning  rspidly  about,  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  velodty,  The  form  of  the  body  strongly  lesembles 
that  of  a  London  wherry ;  the  hind  feet  conjointly  act  as  a 
rodder ;  and  the  motion  is  given  by  the  two  middle  feet,  which 
do  not,  however,  dip  into  the  water,  hut  merely  brush  along  its 
snrface.  The  body  is  clothed  on  the  nnder  mde  with  a  fine 
coating  of  hairs,  fonning  a  sort  of  plush  ;  which  is  evidently 
serviceable  in  preventing  it  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
water. 

723.     Section  II.     Of  the  UTi>itocoHi8.«,  or  true   Wattt' 
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Pro.  4M.>-NoTo- 

NCCTA. 


Bugt^  there  are  two  families  only.  The  Notonectid^,  or  Boat^ 
flie»^  live  almost  entirely  in  the  water,  where  they 
feed  upon  other  aquatic  insects ;  these  they  seize 
by  means  of  their  fore-legs.  The  legs  of  the 
hinder  pair  have  a  fringe  of  bristles  along  their 
edge;  by  which  the  surface,  with  which  they 
strike  the  water  in  swimming,  is  greatly  increased. 
Their  general  form  is  extremely  well  adapted  for 
rapid  progression  in  water ;  and  it  is  from  the 
peculiar  aspect  and  moTemeut  of  the  body,  that 
they  have  received  the  name  of  hoat-fiuM  or  waXer-hoaiimen, 
Tlie  insects  of  this  family  swim  on  their  backs ;  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  their  organs  has  reference  to  this  position.  When 
stationary  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  is  much  their  custom  in 
calm  hot  weather,  they  very  quickly  obtain  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  danger,  by  means  of  their  eyes,  which  are  so  placed 
that  they  are  able  to  see  both  above  and  below  the  surface ; 
and  then,  by  a  single  stroke  of  their  paddles,  which  are  commonly 
stretched  out  at  full  length,  they  descend  out  of  sight.  Their 
motions  are  very  quick  in  the  element  they  are  chiefly  formed  to 
inhabit ;  whilst  on  land  they  are  scarcely  able  to  walk.  They 
can  fly  well ;  but  they  rarely  exercise  this  power.    The  larva  and 

pupa  only  differ  from  the  imago  in  their 
smaller  size,  and  in  the  deficiency  of  wings. 
When  they  descend  into  the  water,  the 
Notonectidsd  carry  down  a  supply  of  air  for 
respiration,  in  a  hollow  which  exists  beneath 
the  wings,  when  these  are  folded  together. — 
The  NspiDjfi,  or  Water^Scorpiotu^  receive 
their  name  from  the  scorpion-like  form  of 
their  fore-legs,  which  are  efficient  instruments 
for  seizing  their  prey.  They  are  in  most 
respects  similar  in  structure  and  habits  to 
the  insects  of  the  preceding  family;  but 
their  motions  are  much  slower,  their  legs 
not  being  so  advantageously  formed  for 
swimming.  The  species  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure 
is  a  very  common  inhabitant  of  our  ponds. 


Fio.  421. »  Nbpa 
curuuEA. 
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Order  VIIL— DIPTERA. 

724.  The  tfto^win^ed  insects  constitute  one  of  the  moat 
exteusiye  Orders  in  the  whole  Class,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  distinct  species,  but  also  from  the  occasional  excessive 
multiplication  of  individuals  of  the  same  species.  Many  of  them, 
also,  have  been  constant  attendants  upon  Man  in  all  ages.  They 
do  not  attract  attention,  however,  from  their  size,  for  there  are 
few  that  exceed  an  inch  in  length ;  nor  is  it  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  for  the  majority  of  them  are  of  dull  colours ;  their  forms, 
too,  are  rarely  elegant ;  and  of  the  habits  and  metamorphoses  of 
a  large  proportion  of  them,  very  little  is  known.  They  owe  the 
notice  they  have  attracted,  chiefly  to  the  habits  of  certain  species; 
which  afiect  Man  and  the  Domest^  Animals,  in  various  ways, 
both  in  their  perfect  and  early  stat^.  However  annoying  these 
may  be,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  other  Diptera  are  of 
extreme  service,  in  cleansing  the  surface  of  the  earth  of  vege- 
table and  animal  impurities;  and  the  carcass  that  is  full  of 
maggots  would  be  much  more  prejudicial  in  its  decomposition, 
than  it  is  when  principally  eaten  up  by  these  voracious  creatures. 
The  month  in  the  insects  of  this  order  is  formed  for  suction,  as 
already  described  (§  616);  but  there  are  considerable  varieties 
in  the  mode  in  which  this  is  accomplished.  Behind  the  wings 
are  found  a  pair  of  moveable  slender  bodies,  termed  hcdteresy  or 
balaaoers ;  these  are  probably  the  representatives  of  the  second 
pair  of  wings.  They  are  kept  in  continual  motion,  and  are 
usually  present  even  when  the  true  wings  are  not  developed. 
The  Diptera  all  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis,  as  far  as 
respects  the  comparative  structure  of  the  Larva  and  the  perfect 
Insect;  the  former  being  generally  cylindrical  footless  grubs, 
with  no  representatives  of  legs,  except  in  a  few  species.  But  in 
mftny  there  is  no  proper  transformation  into  the  Pupa  state  ;  the 
skin  of  the  larva  not  being  thrown  off,  but  hardening  and  con- 
tracting, so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cocoon.  Within  this,  the  body  of 
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B  found,  at  first  apparent!}'  but  tittle  altered,  except 
that  !t  has  become  de- 
tached from  the  skin,  to 
the  inatde  of  wbich  the 
organs  peculiar  to  tho 
larro,  ancb  aa  the  parts 
of  the  mouth,  remun 
adherent.  Shortlf  after- 
wards,  theinolosed  being 
Bsaumes  the  form  of  a 
soft  and  gelatinous  mam, 
in  which  none  of  the 
parts  of  the  future  insect 
remain  Tiaible ;  some 
days  afterwards,  how- 
ever, these  organs  become  distinct,  and  the  insect  has  then  assnmed 
the  real  state  of  pupa,  thoush  without  having  yet  thrown  off  its 
larva  skin.  When  ready  to  escape,  it  scalee  off  the  anterior  end 
of  ita  case,  like  a  cap.  Many  larves,  however,  do  throw  off  their 
skins  when  assuming  the  perfect  state,  and  some  form  a  regular  co- 
coon. The  duration  of  life  in  the  perfect  state  is  usually  very  short. 
725.  In  subdividing  this  Order,  we  first  separate  from  it  a 
small  but  remarkable  group,  which  forme  the  transition  to  the 
more  aberrant  orders  of  the  class,  especially  the  Aphaniptera. 
Some  of  them  are  entirely  destitute  of  wings ;  and  yet  in  their 
gencrd  structure  they  correspond  with  the  Diptera.  They  ore 
distinguished  fivm  all  other  insects  by  their  carious  mode  of 
reproduction.  Not  only  are  the  eggs  hatched  vrithio  the  body 
of  the  parent,  but  the  Larvn  are  retained  there  nntil  they  have 
been  transformed  into  Pupa,  in  whidi  state  they  come  forth  to 
the  world.  Hence  this  section  has  received  the  name  of  Pupi- 
FABA.  It  contiuns  two  families,  all  the  species  of  which  are 
parasitic.  The  Hifpobobcida,  sometimes  called  Forett  Fliet, 
are  of  small  size,  coTered  irith  bristles,  and  fireqnently  destitute 
of  wings.  They  are  known  by  the  French  nnder  the  name  of 
Spider-Flies.  They  reside  upon  quadrupeds  and  birds,  running 
witii  great  agility,  and  often    ndeways,   bnrying    themselves 
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amongst  the  hair  or  feathers.  That  which  is  parasitic  on  Sheep 
b  known  as  the  Tick.  One  minute  species  infests  the  Hive- Bee; 
and  this  is  remarkahle,  not  only  for  heing  destitute  of  wings,  hut 
of  eyes  also.  In  the  other  family,  that  of  Nyctbribiid^,  the 
general  form  still  more  nearly  approaches  that  of  Spiders.  The 
group  contains  but  a  small  number  of  species,  all  of  which  are 
parantic  upon  Bats,  and  are  termed  Bat-Lice. 

726.  The  remaining  Diptera,  constituting  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  class,  may  be  subdivided  into  four  sections. 
In  the  first,  Nemocera,  the  antennad  are  composed  of  six  joints ; 
whilst  in  all  the  remainder,  the  antennce  are  short,  not  having 
more  than  three  distinct  joints.  In  the  second,  Notacamtha, 
the  last  division  of  the  antennse  is  really  composed  of  two ;  the 
proboscis  does  not  project  much  from  the  mouth,  and  is  furnished 
with  only  two  lancets.  In  the  third,  Tantstoma,  the  antennaa 
have  really  only  three  joints,  the  last  being  usually  terminated 
by  a  seta  or  bristle.  And  in  the  fourth,  Athericera,  the 
antennffi  are  only  two-  or  three-jointed,  and  the  proboscis  is 
capable  of  being  withdrawn  into  the  mouth. 

727.  Section  I.  Nemocera.  To  this  division  belong  the  two 
families  of  Culicidje  and  TiPULiDiB ;  the  former  known  as  the 


Ff«.  4S3.— CuLBz  pipiBNs,  female,  natunl  tSme  and  magnified,  with  head  of  male. 

Gnat  tribe,  the  latter  as  the  Harry  Long-legs,  Both  are 
remarkable  for  their  beautifully-tufted  antennas ;  but  the  former 
are  distinguished  by  the  length  of  the  proboscis.  Gnats  are 
well  known  to  abound  chiefly  in  damp  situations ;  the  reason 
being,  that  their  larvas  are  inhabitants  of  the  water.  In  this 
state  they  are  very  active,  swimming  with  great  agility,  and 
often  descending ;  but  coming  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  which 
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they  do  head  downwards,  tlie  reepiratoiy  orifice  being  atihe  end 
of  a  very  prolonged  spiracle  arising  from  the  end  of  the  abdomen. 
When  the  final  transformation  occurs,  the  skin  of  the  pupa, 
which  is  being  cast  ofi^,  serves  as  a  kind  of  raft,  which  prevents 
the  perfect  insect  from  being  immersed  in  water,  and  thus  wetting 
its  wings.  The  MotquUoet^  which  infest  many  countries,  espe- 
cially in  warm  latitudes,  or  during  the  brief  but  hot  summers  of 
some  colder  ones,  differ  but  little  from  the  common  Gnats.  They 
sometimes  appear  in  such  swarms,  especially  in  marshy  districts, 
that  they  can  be  only  kept  off  by  fire.  Their  rapid  multiplica- 
tion is  easily  understood,  when  it  is  known  that  their  whole 
series  of  metamorphoses  only  occupies  three  or  four  weeks  in 
summer,  so  that  there  may  be  several  generations  produced  in 
the  course  of  one  season ;  and  that  each  female  lays  several 
hundred  eggs. — The  Tipulidjb  also  have  feathered  antennse,  but 
their  proboscis  is  very  short.     Some  of  them  very  strongly 

resemble  Gnats,  both  in  the 
larva  and  perfect  states ; 
such  are  the  Midget^  of 
which  one  species  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  424.  In 
another  group,  there  is  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the 
Gynipidse,  or  Gall-flies; 
both  in  their  mmute  size, 
veinless  wings,  and  mode 
of  life.  Their  larv®  are 
terrestrial,  and  are  very 
commonly  developed  within  a  sort  oi  gdU^  produced  by  the  punc- 
ture made  by  the  parent  in  the  tissues  of  plants,  when  depositing 
its  eggs.  Some  species  make  their  puncture  in  the  young  sprigs, 
others  in  the  leaves,  and  others  in  the  flowers ;  and  there  are 
several  which  are  extremely  injurious  both  to  the  Gardener  and 
the  Agriculturist.  Thus  the  Wheat  crops  of  this  country  are  often 
seriously  bjured  by  the  Ceddomyia  Tritid  ;  the  eggs  of  which 
are  deposited  by  the  fenude  in  the  centre  of  the  corolla,  where  the 
larvse  are  hatclied ;  and  it  is  probably  by  devouring  the  poUen, 
that  they  are  most  injurious  to  the  plant.     Another  species. 


Fio.  424. — Chironomua,  wilh  its  Pupo  and 
Larva*  ma£:nifled. 
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C.  dettnutor,  is  koown  in  America  andei  the  name  of  the  Hesnan 
Fly;  tfaia  attacks  the  lower  part  ofthestem  oftheirheat.     The 


proper  TipultB,  or  Harry  Long-Ugt,  are  the  largest  speoies  of 
the  fiunily.  Their  larrsa  generally  live  in  the  earth,  in  tlie  rotten 
parts  of  trees,  tta.,  and  many  of  them  do  great  mischief  hy  fsed' 
ing  upon  the  roots  of  grass  and  com. 

7*28.  Section  II.  Notacantha.  The  second  Section  of  the 
Diptera  conttuna  three  families,  Stratiohida,  Bbbid£,  and 
CtKHOHTiDA,  which  do  not  attract  much  attention,  although 
some  of  tiie  species  contained  in  them  are  very  abundant.  They 
are  mostly  small  but  gaily-coloured  insects ;  and  are  most  nume- 
roos  in  moist  sitoaiions,  in  which  the  larvie  are  generally  pro- 
duced. Some  of  the  larrn,  as  that  of  Slratiomj/t  Chamalton 
(Fig.  422),  ore  completely  aquatic;  and  respire,  like  the  lame 
of  the  Onats,  hy  extending  their  tails  to  the  surface,  the  spiracle 
at  breathing-pore  being  in  that  situation.  They  mostly  feed 
upon  TOgetable,  rather  than  upon  animal,  juicea. 

739.  Section  III.  Tanystoha.  The  insects  composing  the 
third  section  have  usually  a  mote  perfect  month,  than  those  of  the 
other  diTiffions ;  and  they  are  also  remarkable  for  the  stmcture 
of  the  head  of  the  larvee,  which  possess  two  claw-like  appen- 
dages, by  which  they  attach  themselTes  to  the  substances  that 
afford  them  support.  Hany  of  the  perfect  insects  are  eminently 
carnivorous  or  insectivorous ;  aa  are  tAto  some  of  the  larvie. 
There  is  a  genuine  metamorphosis  in  this  group ;  the  larva-skin 
being  cast  off  at  the  entrance  of  the  animals  into  the  pnpa-state. 
In  this  state  they  much  resemble  the  perfect  insect;  the  limbs 
being  inclosed  in  distinct  sheaths,  and  folded  on   the  breast. 
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The  perfect  Insect  eacapee  from  the  papt-state  by  means  of  & 
alit  along  the  back.  To  this  group  belongs  the  bmily  Tabahids, 
or  Gad-Jig  tribe;  which  oom- 
prisea  some  of  the  largest  Di- 
pterous insects,  and  which  ia 
pre-eminently  dieUngnished  for 
the  tormmting  powers  which 
different  species  posaess.  They 
pierce  the  skins  and  snck  the 
blood  of  Tarions  Qnadrnpeds, 
both  wild  and  domesticated ; 
and  do  not  spare  Man  himself.  They  chiefly  abound  in  woods 
and  pastures ;  and  the  buising  noise  which  they  make,  has 
obtained  for  them  the  dengnation  of  "  the  breeze."  The  insect 
of  which  Bruce  has  spoken,  in  his  Travels  in  Africa,  nnder  the 
name  of  Zimb,  is  probably  a  spedes  of  this  family.  He  describes 
it  as  attacking  cattle  in  so  dreadful  a  manner,  that,  unless  imme- 
diately driven  to  the  sands,  they  forsake  their  food,  and  run 
wildly  about  the  plains,  dreading  even  ita  very  sound,  until  they 
die,  worn  out  with  &tigue,  fright,  and  hunger.  The  Camel,  and 
even  the  tbiok-ikinned  Elephant  and  Rhinoceros,  are  said  to  be 
subject  to  this  enemy. 

730,  The  family  BoMnyLiiDX  are  distingaished  by  Uieir 
very  long  proboscis,  with  which  they  suck  the  nectar  fnun 
flowen.  Theyfly  with  great 
rapidity,  and  hover  over 
flowers  without  settling ; 
making  at  the  same  time  a 
loud  buzzing  noise  with  their 
wings.  Some  of  them  have 
a  remarkably  Bee-like  form. 
The  family  Antb»acid«, 
which  is  nearly  related  to 
the  preceding,  is  chiefly 
composed  of  exotic  species, 
which  ore  gener^y  large  or  ''"'■  *"— B'""i"-i''«- 

of  moderate  size,  often  covered  with  hair,  and  beautifully  coloured. 
They  fly  in  the  sunshine  with  great  agility ;  and  subsist,  like 
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the  preceding,  upon  the  juices  of  flowers.  In  general  the  pro- 
boscis is  comparatiyely  short ;  but  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  the 
Nemettrina  Umgirottris^  it  is  of  extraordinary  length  (Fig.  321). 
This  section  also  contains  several  other  families  of  less  interest 
and  importance ;  among  them  we  may  mention  the  Asilidje, 
which  tive  by  rapine,  seizing  Flies^  Tipuhe,  Humble- Bees,  and 
even  Wasps,  and  sucking  their  juices. 

731.  Section  IV.  Athericera.  The  Dipterous  insects  of 
the  fourth  tribe  are  principally  vegetable-feeders  in  their  perfect 
state,  only  a  few  being  carnivorous  or  insectivorous ;  but  their 
larv89  are  generally  extremely  voracious^  and  will  devour  almost 
any  kind  of  soft  animal  matter.  This  section  includes  the  Fliet 
strictly  so  called,  the  BoUfliety  and  many  other  tribes. — The  first 
family,  that  of  Syrphid^  bears  an  extremely  close  resemblance 
to  the  Humble-Bees  and  Wasps,  in  the  nests  of  which  some 
species  among  them  deposit  their  eggs ;  this  resemblance  is  evi- 
dent in  the  accompany- 
ing  figure,  which  repre- 
sents the  ErittalUy  or 
Drone-fly  (a),  and  the 
Anthophara  rehisa^  or 
Spring  Wild-Bee  (b), 
two  insects  which  differ 
^       «  c        «,     «  entirely  in  their  habits, 

Fio.  428,— DBONB-FLy  AKD  Spbino  Wild-Bkb.  .1      1  ,    • 

— ^the  former  bemg  the 
very  personification  of  luxurious  idleness,  doing  nothing  but  sip 
the  nectar  from  the  brightest  flowers  and  bask  in  the  sunshine 
on  the  leaves, — whilst  the  latter  toils  all  day  long,  either  in  the 
construction  of  the  nest,  or  in  provisioning  it  with  pollen  paste. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Creator  has  provided  the  insects  of  the  former 
group,  as  a  check  upon  the  too  great  increase  of  the  latter ;  for 
the  larvsB  of  the  Syrphidse,  when  hatched  in  the  nests  of  the 
Bees,  destroy  their  larvso,  and  live  at  their  expense.  Some 
species  restrain,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  excessive  multiplication 
of  the  Aphides.  The  perfect  insects  feed  almost  solely  upon 
flowers,  preferring  those  of  the  Compodtss ;  and  they  delight  to 
hover  immoveably  over  certain  spots,  to  which  they  will  return^ 
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if  disturbed,  a  ooDsidenble  number  of  times.  Above  a  hundred 
epeciee  inhabit  Britain.  In  a  few  of  them  the  Uttk  are  aqiutic, 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  is  prolonged  into  a  reepiratory 
tube,  whence  thejr  have  reoeiTed  the  name  of  "  rat-tailed"  Urrse. 
732.  The  form  and  habits  of  the  fiunily  Mdscida,  or  Ffy 
trilM,  are  generally  known.  The  bmily  is  an  extremely  nume- 
rous one,  above  1700  species  having  been  recorded  as  existing  in 
Europe,  of  which  kboat  half  are  natiTes  of  this  country ;  and 
there  are  probably  at  least  as  many  more,  which  have  not  been 
described.  The  strong  general  resemblance  which  exists  among 
all  the  species,  together  with  their  small  liee,  makes  it  diffionlt 
to  discriminate  them  readily.  The  larve  of  these  insects,  com- 
monly known  ne  maggoti,  are  soft,  worm-like,  footless  grabs, 
posaessing  on  the  head  a  couple  of  retractile  hooks,  by  which 
they  can  ohng  to  the  substances  on  which  they  feed.  They 
devour  various  snbetances,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  living, 
recently  dead,  or  far  advanced  in  putrefaction.  The  eggs  are 
deporited  by  the  female  (as  in  other  instances)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  in  the  very  snbstance,  of  the  food  which  is  adapted  for 
the  support  of  the  larva,  however  little  this  may  be  to  its  own 
liking.  Some  of  these  larvn  are  remarkable  for  their  leaping 
powers, — whence  they  are  commonly  termed  "  hoppers."  This 
is  especially  the  case 
with  the  larva  of 
the  Ficphiia  oaita, 
or  Cheese-hopper ; 
whose  mode  of 
springing  into  the 
air  is  very  curious. 
When  preparing  tu 
leap,  it  first  nuses 
itself  on  its  tul ; 
in  which  position  it  is  enabled  to  balance  itself,  by  means  of 
some  prominent  tubercles  on  the  last  segment  of  the  body.  It 
then  bends  itself  into  a  circle ;  and  having  brought  the  head 
towards  the  tail,  it  stretches  out  the  two  hooks  of  the  mouth, 
fixing  them  into  two  caviUos  at  the  other  extremity,  of  the  body. 
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It  then  contracts  the  body  fix>m  a  circular  to  an  oblong  figare ; 
the  contraction  extending  in  a  manner  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
It  now  suddenly  lets  go  its  hold,  and  straightens  the  body,  with 
such-  violence,  that  the  noise  produced  by  its  hooks  is  very 
perceptible.  The  height  of  the  leap  is  often  from  twenty  to 
thirty  times  the  length  of  the  body ;  exhibiting  an  energy  of 
motion,  which  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  soft  Larva  of  an 
Insect.  A  Viper,  if  endowed  with  similar  powers,  would  throw 
itself  nearly  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground.  The  learned 
Swammerdam,  who  devoted  mnch  attention  to  the  anatomy  and 
habits  of  this  creature^  observes — ^^  Now  \Sk  the  sharpest  geniuses, 
and  men  of  the  greatest  penetration  and  learning,  judge  if  a 
creature,  on  the  fabric  of  which  there  plainly  appears  so  much 
art,  order,  contrivance,  and  wisdom,  nay,  in  which  is  seen  the 
hand  itself  of  the  Omniscient  God,  could  possibly  be  the  pro- 
duction of  chance  or  rottenness."  This  observation  refers  to  the 
idea  formerly  entertained  almost  universally,  that  the  Maggots, 
which  make  their  appearance  in  the  midst  of  decomposing 
matter,  are  the  results  or  products  of  that  decomposition.  Ex- 
periments devised  for  the  purpose,  however,  have  clearly  shown, 
that  there  is  here  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  for  that,  if 
the  parent  Insects  be  carefully  exolnded,  no  maggots  will  make 
their  appearance  in  a  decomposing  mass  of  any  description. — 
Of  the  voracity  of  the  larvae,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
undergo  their  transformations  and  propagate  their  kind,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  estimate  of  Linnaeus,— that  three 
Flesh-flies  and  their  progeny  would  devour  the  carcass  of  a  dead 
Horse  more  speedily  than  a  Lion  would  do.  If  this  estimate  is 
at  all  exaggerated,  it  is  probably  not  much  so.  Hence  we  see 
the  vast  importance  of  these  Insects  in  the  economy  of  Nature ; 
for  they  are  called  into  existence  just  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  for  them, — ^the  eggs  of  the  parent  not  being  developed, 
unless  they  are  deposited  in  a  fit  situation,  so  that  the  number 
of  individuals  will  not  be  increased  unless  there  is  matter  for 
them  to  feed  on, — whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rapidity  of  the 
growth  and  metamorphoses  of  these  Insects  is  greatly  increased, 
by  the  warmth  that  promotes  the  decomposition  of  Uie  sub- 
stances, which  tliey  are  destined  to  remove. 
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733.  The  (Estrida,  or  Bot-fiiet,  are  a  family  very  rainark- 
able  in  regard  to  their  Btnictnre  and  habits.  The  perfect  insects 
resemble  large  Meat-flies  in  form,  are  yery  liairy,  and  have  these 
hiurs  ooloared  in  ringa,  like  Humble  Beee;  but  they  ore  seldom 
seen,  the  duration  of  their  lirea  being  very  short  in  this  condition. 
Their  chief  peculiarity  cons!  ats  in  the 

'^**1  ^^  ^■■^  absence  of  any  proper  mouth  in  the 

'^^Hr  ^^^       Imago  (in  which  respect  there  is  an 

^^/^^  ^^K       analogy  with  the  Strepuptera,  §  714), 

ipi^^^^BMf     ^^H      ^QJ  Jq  ^iig  pecuiii^  habitation  of  the 

'^''^wWV"**  ^V  Larra.  This  is  always  found  in 
"  ^^         living  animals, — its  situation,   how- 

Fw. ua-cEnHO(  AHD  L«»A.  g^^p^  varying  with  the  species;  and 
almost  every  herbivorous  animal  having  one  or  more  peculiar 
to  it.  The  egg  is,  in  some  cases,  deposited  by  the  parent  in 
dtuatioDS  where  the  larva  may  burrow  into  the  fledi  ;  there 
it  occasions  inflammatory  tumoia,  the  fluids  contuned  in  which 
afibrd  it  nourishment.  These  have  an  evident  analogy,  there- 
fore, to  the  Cynipldte,  which  produce  Vegetable  galls.  In  other 
instances,  the  eggs  or  larvie,  existing  npon  spots  which  the  animal 
is  in  the  habit  of  licking,  are  conveyed  by  the  tongue  into  the 
mouth,  whence  they  pass  into  the  stomach.  There  they  remain 
until  full-grown  ;  and  then  they  quit  the  body  (as  do  also  those 
which  inhabit  the  flesh),  and  fall  to  the  ground,  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  which  they  undergo  their  transformations.  The  larvm 
of  one  species,  which  inhabits  the  ^eep,  are  found  in  the  frontal 
sinuses  of  the  skull.  Man  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  one  or 
more  species;  which  do  not,  however,  inhabit  this  country. 


DiviBioM  n.— APTEROUS  INSECTS. 
734.  Besides  the  foregoing  Orders,  we  mtut  include  three 
others  id  the  Class  of  Insects,  on  account  of  their  correspondence 
with  it  in  general  structure  ;  although  they  preseut  only  one,  or 
even  neither,  of  the  two  characters  which  have  been  stated  to  be 
its  peculiar  distinctions, — namely,  the  presence  of  wings  in  the 
perfect  state, — and  the  metamorphoaiB. 


Order  IX.— APHANIPTERA. 
735.  Of  the  three  Apterous  orders,  this  one  undoubtedly 
approaches  nearest  to  the  true  Insects ;  for  we  find  in  it  a 
metamorphosis,  and  even  rudiments  of  wings ;  whilst  the  struc- 
ture of  the  mouth  most  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  Diptera. 
The  FUai  and  th^  allies, 
which  constitute  this  order, 
resemble  the  Diptera  also  in 
Hkoi  suctorial  habita;  and 
feed  ezcluMvely  upon  animal 
juices.  Their  laivee  come 
forth  from  the  egg  in  the  state 
of  minute  worms,  possessing 
considerable  activity,  and  fului—tiu  flu. 
feeding  upon  animal  matter, 

in  the  midst  of  which  the  eggs  were  deponted  by  the  parent. 
They  afterwards  enclose  themselves  in  a  small  oocoon  of  silk, 
which  is  often  covered  with  dost ;  and  in  this  they  undergo  their 
change  into  the  Pupa  state.  In  the  Imago,  the  rudiments  of 
wings  are  viable,  in  the  form  of  little  scales,  attached  to  the 
second  and  third  segments  of  the  body ;  there  is,  however,  no 
proper  disUnction  of  thorax  and  abdomen. — The  Common  Flea 
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is  known  to  every  one.  There  is  a  very  cnrioDB  species,  of  more 
minute  eize,  in  the  West  Indies;  which  is  oommonlf  known 
nnder  the  nime  of  Ckigoe  or  Jigger.  Tbia  burrows  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  foot,  and  soon  acquires  the  eiee  of  a  poa,  hj  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  abdomen  when  distended  with  egga. 
If  these  eggs  remain  to  be  hatched  beneath  the  skin,  great  inita- 
tion,  and  even  very  troublesome  sores,  are  sure  to  result ;  and  it  is 
oonsequently  necessary  to  extract  the  insect  entire,  with  great 
care,  as  soon  as  the  indication  of  ita  presence  is  given  by  a  slight 
itching  or  tingling. 


Order  X.— ANOPLTJRA. 

736.  Thb  Insects  of  this  Order,— -the  Loute  and  its  aUies, — 
are  regarded  with  the  greatest  disgust  by  the  comnion  consent  of 
civilised  Man ;  becanae  their  presence  on  the  body  is  usually  an 
indication  of  a  gross  want  of  cleanliness  of  habit.  Most  of  the 
lower  animals,  however,  are  infested  with  one  or  more  species  ; 
from  the  attacks  of  which  they  are  not  able  to  defend  themselves  ; 
and  Man  is  subject  to  a  peculiar  disease,  which  seems  much  to 
favour  their  production.  They  undergo  no  metamorphous ;  and 
their  generations  succeed 
each  other  very  rapidly. 
They  are  destitute  of  the 
true  compound  eyes ;  but 
have  one  or  two  minute 
ocelli  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  The  legs  are  short, 
and  terminated  by  a  strong 
nail,  or  by  two  opposing 
hooks  ;  whereby  these  ani- 
mals can  easily  fosten 
themselves  to  the  hairs  of 
qnadmpeda,  or  the  feathers  of  birds;  of  which  animals  they 
suck  tbe  blood,  and  upon  the  bodies  of  which  they  pass  their 
lives;  attaching  their  eggs,  too,  upon  these  cutaneous  appendages. 
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The  number  of  species  is  very  considerable ;  for  it  would  appear 
that  almost  every  quadruped  and  bird  has  a  kind  almost  peculiar 
to  itself — ^the  same  Louse  not  being  found  upon  different  animals, 
except  upon  such  as  have  analogous  characters  and  habits; 
whilst  one  animal  frequently  supports  two  or  more  species  of 
these  parasites. 


Order  XI.— THYSANOURA. 

* 

737.  In  the  Insects  of  this  Order, — which  resembles  the 
preceding  in  neither  having  wings,  nor  undergoing  metamor- 
phosis,— ^there  is  a  remarkable  diversity  of  structure,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  mouth.  Some  of  them  possess  as  complex  a 
buccal  apparatus  as  the  Mandibulate  Insects ;  whilst  in  others 
there  is  scarcely  a  perceptible  opening.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  eyes;  these  organs 
being  fully  developed  in  some,  and  almost 
rudimentary  in  others.  —  The  Order 
contains  two  families.  In  the  first,  the 
Lepismidjb,  the  abdomen  is  furnished 
on  each  side  with  a  row  of  moveable 
appendages,  like  false  legs ;  and  is  termi- 
nated by  long  pointed  bristles,  of  which 
three  are  usually  most  remarkable. — 
The  MachUis  has  long  antennsB,  consist- 
ing of  a  great  number  of  joints ;  its  palpi 
also  are  very  large;  and  its  eyes  are 
composed  of  numerous  facets,  and  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  bead.  It  frequents 
stony  places,  and  leaps  well  with  the  aid 
of  the  appendages  to  the  tail.  The 
LepUma^ — of  which  one  species  is  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Sugar  Louie^  from 
its  aspect  and  habits, — has  the  eyes  very 
small,  composed  of  few  facets,  and  wide 
apart ;  its  body  is  flat,  and  is  terminated 
by  three  threads  of  equal  length,  not  fitted  to  assist  in  leaping. 


Fio.  433.— Machius. 
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— ^In  the  PoDURiDiE,  the  appendages  to  the  sides  of  the  abdomen 
are  wanting ;  but  the  extremity  of  it  is  prolonged  into  a  forked 
tail,  by  which  these  insects  can  execute  very  surprising  leaps. 

This,  when  not  in  action,  is  bent 
forwards  beneath  the  abdomen  ; 
and  it  is  by  the  sudden  ex- 
tension of  it,  that  the  leap  is 
produced.  From  this  con- 
formation, the  Podurcu  are 
commonly  known  under  the 
name  of  Spring -tails.  The 
scales  with  which  their  bodies  are  covered,  are  objects  of 
great  interest  to  the  Microscopist ;  for  they  have  a  most 
elaborate  and  minute  structure,  which  can  only  be  made  out  by 
instruments  of  the  best  quality ;  hence  they  are  very  valuable 
test  objects. 


Fio.  434 — FbDORA. 


OP   THE  CLASS  OF  ARACMNIDA. 

738.  This  dan  is  composed  of  Artioul»t«d  animals,  which 
haT«  a  great  uialogy  with  Insects, 
and  which  are  equally  fitted  to  live  in 
the  air ;  but  which  are  distinguished 
from  them  at  the  first  glance,  hy 
the  generU  form  of  the  body',  and  by 
the  nomber  of  timbs ;  and  which 
differ  also  from  those  animals,  in 
seTeisI  important  partiealars  of  their 
internal  stnctnre.  All  the  Arach- 
tiida  have  the  head  nnited  with  the 
thorax,  and  are  destitute  of  anteunea ; 
they  bare  Jimr  purs  of  legs  and  no 
wings;  moet  of  them  breathe  by 
means  of  air-sacs,  instead  of  by  pro- 
longed trachea ;  and  nearly  all  of 
them    have   a  complete    circulating  "~" 

739.  The  tegnmentary  skeleton  of  Arschnida  is  generally 
less  firm  than  that  of  Insects  ;  and  their  body  is  compoeed  of  two 
principal  parts,  nearly  always  distinct : — one  called  the  eepkai»- 
tlkorax,  because  it  is  formed  by  the  head  and  Uie  thorax  united 
into  a  single  mase ; — the  other  termed  the  t^domm,  and  com- 
posed sometimes  of  a  series  of  distinct  rings  (such  as  we  see  in 
the  Scorpions — Fig.  447))  and  sometimes  of  a  soft  globalar  moss, 
without  any  evident  divisions  (as  is  the  case  among  the  ordinary 
Spiders— Fig.  442). 

740.  The  organs  of  locomotion  are  all  fixed  to  the  oephalo- 
thorax,  and  consiBt  of  eight  legs,  very  mmilar  to  those  of  loseota, 
and  nearly  always  terminated  by  two  books.    In  general  tbeir 
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length  is  conadoriible  and  they  emlf  break ;  bat,  as  ftmongnt  the 
Crcstacek,  the  stump,  after  b«ng  healed,  produces  a  new  Ijmb ; 
which  grows  by  degrees,  and  becomes  niniUr  to  the  one  oF  which 
the  animal  had  been  deprived.  The  Arachnida  never  present 
any  vest^  of  wings:  and  thrir  abdomen  is  always  entirely 
destitute  of  locomotive  appendages. 

741.     Upon  the  anterior  pwtion  of  the  cephalo-thorax,  we 
find  the  mouth  and  eyee.     These  last  organs  are  always  simple, 
and  of  considerable  number.     We  may  generally 
count  eight,  and  in  each  of  tbem  may  be  disbn- 
guished  a  transparent  cornea,  behind  which  is  found 

fc  —  — 1     n  crystalline  lens,  and  a  vitreous  humour ;  then  a 

^^  ^j,  retina  formed  by  the  termination  of  an  optic 
nerve,  and  an  envelope  of  eoloniing  matter.— 
Nothing  is  known  regarding  the  instruments  by  which  the 
sense  of  hearing  operates  in  the  Arachnida ;  but  there  are 
numerous  proofs  of  the  existence  of  such  a  faculty  amongst 
these  aoinwls ;  and  it  would  even  appear  that  certain  of  them 
aro  seuible  to  the  charms  of  Music. — The  sense  of  touch  is 
exercised  principally  at  the  extremities  of  the  lege,  and  by  the 
appendages  with  which  the  mouth  is  ^uniBhed. 


/©\ 


742.     The  nervous  system  of  the  Arachnida  presents  Ttary 
great  difiereiwes;  sometimes  (amongst  the  Soorpions  for  ex- 
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ample)  it  is  compoaed  of  a  uries  of  eight  ganglionic  masaes, 
nnited  togatber  by  donble  cords  of  coroninmcatioii,  and  fonning  a 
Gbain  extended  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other,  in  nearly  a 
nniform  manner ;  in  other  inatanoes  (as  amongst  the  Spiden,  &c) 
we  find  all  the  ganglia  of  the  thorax  nnited  into  a  single  mass 
(t.  Figs.  437  and  439),  whence  two  cords  proceed  haokwarda, 
which  go  to  a  angle  abdominal  ganglion.  In  other  napeota, 
the  genraal  arrangement  of  these  parts  is  always  the  sanw. 
The  anterior  ganglia,  sitoated  before  or  above  the  ceaopbagna, 
and  moet  commonly  oonsidered  aa  representing  the  brain  of  tbeae 
animala,  give  origin  to  the  optic  nerre  in  front,  and  are  con- 
tinoons  behind  with  the  collar  of  atmet  snrronnding  the  cesopha' 
gns ;  the  other  ganglia  are  situated  below  the  alimentary  tube,  and 
seodnerTea  totiielimba,totheappendi^esaf  theabdcoBen,  &c. 

743.  The  Aiadmida  are  oamiTOTons,  but  in  general  confine 
themsdves  to  sucking  the  juioes  contained  in  the  bodies  of  their 
Tiotims ;  and  in  order  to  enable  them  more  easily  to  effect  the 
capture  of  animals  of  whose  strength  they  would  be  afraid. 
Nature  has  endowed  many  of  them  with  a  poisonona  apparatus. 
The  greater  part  are  supported  on  Ineeots,  which  they  seiie  whilst 
alive ;  some  of  them,  however,  live  aa  paraMtee.  Among  the 
first,  the  mouth  is  supplied  with  a  pair  of  man^bles,  foinisbed 
with  moveable  hooka,  or  formed  like  a  pair  of  pinceia, — with  a 
pair  of  thin  or  lamellated  maxilhe,  each  bearing  a  laige  feeler 
more  or  less  resembUDg  a  leg, — and  with  a  lower  lip.  Amongst 
the  parautical  Arachnida,  the  mouth  has 
the  form  of  a  small  trunk,  from  which 
there  innee  a  kind  of  lancet  formed  by 
the  maxilte.  11  ii.-w:^i  /: 

744.  The  moveable   hook   of  the  "*     -NyJ-Ai--' 
mandibles  has  a  small  opening  near  its 
extremity,  which  is  the  oii£ce  of  the  ' 
excretory  canal  of  the  poison-gland  al- 
ready mentioned;  and  the  liquid,  which 
it  pours  into  the  bottom  of  the  wounds 
made  whh  the  mandibles,  almost  immediately  canaes  the  destruo- 
tioB  of  the  animal  attacked ;  but  it  ia  too  weak  to  injure  Man. 
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745.  Certain  of  the  Anchaida  are  provided  witit  another 
poison  apparatus,  destined  for  the  same  ose,  and  serving  equally 
as  a  weapon  of  defence  :  such  b  the  hook  hy  which  the  abdomen 
of  Scorpions  is  terminated  (Fig.  449).  Tliis  sting  has  beneath 
its  point  several  openings,  which  communicate  with  a  poison- 
glaod ;  and  the  sting  of  these  Arachnida  often  proves  mortal, 
even  to  animals  as  large  as  Dogs.  The  large  Scorpions  of  warm 
coontries  are  fatal  even  to  Man,  but  the  eting  of  the  species 
which  inhabit  Europe  never  appears  to  be  mortal ;  there  osoally 
results  from  it  a  local  inflammation  more  or  less  violent,  accom- 
panied by  fever  and  depression,  and  sometimes  by  vomiting, 
puns  in  the  whole  body,  and  trembling.  To  overcome  these 
attacks,  physicians  advise  the  use  of  ammonia  (or  spirit  of  harts- 
horn), administered  intenuUy  as  well  as  externally ;  and  th« 
applicatiou  of  emollient  substances  to  the  wound. 

746.  The  intestinal  canal  is  generally  very  simple  ;  but  baa 
sometimes  ceecal  appendages,  whidi  penetrate  even  into  the 
interior  of  the  limbs.     In  general,  tnbes  analogous  to  the  biliary 


JUS  lOAH ;  a,  «bdomliul  fiDgLiA :  po, 
.     .  .  ),  lalf-lili>  foldi  1b  Uw  IntHtoT  of  cut  of  thna  Uld 

or,  orlAoe  of  oridnatfl ;  uw,  mwdt  of  tlio  jiMmai ;  am  uu ; 


vessels  of  insects  open  into  the  intestine  near  the  anus;  but 
amongst  some  of  the  Arachnids,  such  as  the  Scorpions,  there 
exists  a  Urer  composed  of  four  glandular  clusters.     It  is  also  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  aual  openings  that  we  find  the  secret- 
ing glands  of  the  silky  matter;  and  also  the  spinnerets,  by 
whose  aid  several  of  the  Arachnida  weave  for  themselves  webs, 
which  are  often  very  extensive  and  of  extreme  delicacy. 

747.  The  respiration  of  the  Arachnida  is  atrial,  like  that  of  In- 
sects, and  is  sometimes  effected  by  means  of  tracheae ;  bat  among 
the  greater  part  of  these  animals,  and  especially  amongst  the 
Spiders  and  Scorpions,  it  is  concentrated  in  certain  vesicles  lodged 
in  the  abdomen,  and  called  pulmonary  sacs.  These  last  organs 
have  in  their  interior  a  multitude  of  membranous  plates,  arranged 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book :  and  they  thus  bear  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to  internal  gills^  than  to  true  lungs.  Each  sac  receives  the 
air  by  an  opening  situated  on  the  lower  side  of  the  abdomen ;  and 
there  are  sometimes  two,  sometimes  four,  or  even  eight  of  these 
stigmata.  Oertain  Arachnida  possess  at  the  same  time  both  pul- 
monary sacs  and  tracheae;  the  Segeitrics  are  thus  formed. 
Others,  such  as  the  Pseudo-Scorpions  and  Mites^  are  provided 
with  tracheae  only.  These  tubes  have  the 
same  structure  as  in  Insects ;  and  the  air 
penetrates  to  them  by  two  very  small 
stigmata,  situated  on  the  lower  nde  of  the 
abdomen. 

748.  The  blood  is  white  among  all  the 
animals  of  this  class.  The  pulmonary 
Arachnida  are  furnished  with  a  complete 
drculating  apparatus.  The  heart,  situated 
on  the  back,  has  the  form  of  a  long  vessel, 
and  gives  origin  to  different  arteries ;  the 
blood  after  having  traversed  the  body  is 
returned  to  the  pulmonary  sacs,  and  arrives  ^1'^^^^^JI^ 
at  the  heart  after  following  a  course  similar 
to  that  which  it  traverses  in  the  Crustacea 
(Anim.  Phtsio'l.  §  292).  Amongst  the 
Axachnida  whose  respiration  is  effected  only  by  the  aid  of  tracheal, 
the  apparatus  for  circulation  is  but  little  developed ;  there  appears 
to  be  only  a  simple  dorsal  vessel,  without  arteries  or  veins. 

749.  The  Arachnida  lay  eggs  like  Insects ;  and  the  male 
differs  in  general  from  the  femaJe  in  the  form  of  its  maxillary 


Spivsb: 
abdoman; 
Ct  heart ;  ar.  Urge  artery, 
prooeeding  fhmi  its  ante- 
rior extremity;  v>  pohno- 
naxy  reeMla. 
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pilpi,  wht»e  nee  sppeara  to  be  very  imporUnt ;  a  great  number 
of  these  animals  envelop  their  eggs  in  a  cocoon  of  ulk ;  antl 
Bometimes  the  mother  remuns  with  her  young  funily  to  protect 
it,  and  even  carries  the  yonng  ones  on  her  back  when  they  are 
too  weak  to  walk.  Alt  these  animals  undergo  several  changes 
before  th^  arrive  at  adnit  age ;  and  certain  of  them  ezpeiienoe 
ft  species  of  metamorphosia,  for  there  are  some,  whose  limbs 
consist  at  first  of  only  three  pair,  and  which  acquire  a  fonrth  at 
a  period  more  or  less  advanced. 

750.  The  Arachnida  are  endowed  with  varied  insUncte,  which 
an  sometimes  not  less  remarkable  than  those  of  Insects;  andweafo 
perhaps  even  to  attribute  to  them  higherfocultiesi  for  some  animals 
of  this  class  are  capable  of  undergoing  a  kind  of  education,  and 
giveevidencesofacertsiD  degree  of  Intelligence.  Several  of  them 
use  particular  stratagems  to  carry  off  their  prey ;  and  others 
display  singular  industry  In  the  construction  of  their  habitations. 
We  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  remarkable  nest 
of  the  MyffoU  (Anih.  Physiol.  §  700) ;  and  the  webs  which  our 
garden  Spiders  spread  with  such  admirable  regularity,  are 
equally  cnrions.  Tlie  Mlk  with  which  these  animals  thus  con- 
struct retreats  for  themselves,  spread  snores  for  their  prey,  and 
form  cocoons  for  their  egg",  >s  secreted  by  an  apparatus  situated 
in  the  posterior  .part  of  the  abdomen-  This  apparatus  consists 
of  several  bundles  of  vessebi,  twisted 
^^^K  together,  and  terminating  in  minnte 

^^^^^t  apertures,  which  are  pierced  at  the 

^^\^^^^KI^^^'^  summit  of  four  or  six  conical  or 
^^^^I^SflV^'Sl  *^7''''^<^  projections,  called  «^- 
^^^^^^^^^^t^t^^  (iMvtf,  and  situated  at  the  end  of 
^^^^^^^;?-^  the  Uil.  The  gluey  matter  thrown 
^^^^^fc^^^^P"^^^^  ""'  throngh  these  pores,  acquires 
^^^W^H^^w:''^  ' '  J  consistency  by  its  contact  with  the 
^^^^^^^ok'  ''  \  air,  and  consists  of  threads  of  an 
^ — ^    extreme  fineness,  and  a  length  not 

Fia,  44[_KBr  or  UvaAki.  less  remarkable ;  by  tne  help  of  its 

feet,  ttie  animal  collects  a  number  of 

these  threads  into  a  single  cord  ;  and  each  time  that,  in  balancing 

itself,  tlie  spinnerets  touch  the  body  upon  which  it  rests,  it  there 
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fjMteiis  the  end  of  one  of  these  threads,  of  which  the  opposite  ez- 
tremifyis  still  inclosed  in  the  secreting  apparatus,  and  of  which  it 
can  consequently  increase  the  length  at  pleasure.  The  colour  and 
thickness  of  these  threads  vary  greatly ;  a  Mexican  Spider  forms 
a  web  composed  of  red,  yellow,  and  black  threads  interwoven 
with  astonishing  skill ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  ten  thou- 
sand threads  from  the  pores  of  a  single  spinneret  of  some  of  our 
common  Spiders  do  not  equal  in  thickness  one  of  our  own  hairs ; 
whilst  among  other  species  inhabiting  warmer  climates,  they  form 
such  strong  webs,  that  they  are  sufficient  to  stop  small  birds,  and 
eyen  Man  has  to  use  some  effort  to  break  them.  The  manner 
in  which  Spiders  employ  their  skill  in  working,  is  subject  to  no 
less  yariation ;  some  of  them  are  satisfied  with  spreading  their 
threads  irregularly ;  others  weaye  a  web,  whose  meshes  are  of 
extreme  regularity.  Sometimes  we  see  them  motionless  in  the 
middle  of  their  web,  'watching  for  their  prey ;  at  other  times 
they  conceal  themselyes  in  a  retreat,  which  they  construct  yery 
near,  and  which  has  in  some  instances  the  form  of  a  silky  tube, 
in  others  that  of  a  small  cup. 

751.  The  Abachnida  are  divided  into  two  orders,  according 
to  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation. 

I.  The  Pvlnumary  Arachnida ;  which  are  principally  charac- 
terised by  the  existence  of  pulmonary  cavities,  and  by  a  vascular 
apparatus ;  but  we  may  also  recognise  them  by  other  peculiari- 
ties of  structure ;  thus  the  number  of  their  eyes  is  six,  eight,  or 
even  stiU  greater,  and  we  also  find  two,  four,  or  eight  stigmata 
on  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  general  form  of  these 
animals  varies ;  some,  as  the  Spiders,  have  a  globular  body,  with 
spinnerets  at  its  extremity,  and  the  palpi  small ;— whilst  in  other 
instances,  as  the  Scorpions,  the  body  is  lengthened,  and  composed 
of  several  rings,  the  palpi  large,  extended  like  arms,  and  armed 
with  pincers;  and  the  abdomen  is  not  terminated  by  qpinne- 
lets,  but  usually  by  the  poisonous  apparatus. 

II.  The  Tracheary  Arachnida;  which  have  no  pulmonary  sacs, 
but  breathe  by  trachess  like  Insects,  and  appear  to  have  no  com- 
plete vascular  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Some  of 
them  have  no  eyes;  and  amongst  those  which  possess  these  organs. 


^16  ORDEB  FULMONABIA. — 8PIDER8,   ETC. 

we  never  fiod  more  than  two  or  four.  Some  of  these  animala, 
known  under  the  name  of  FaUe-Seorpums^  very  much  reaemhle 
Spiders,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their  limbs ;  others 
have  the  mouth  formed  for  sucking,  and  constitute  the  family  of 
Aearidee^  or  Mites. 


Obdbr  I,— PULMONABIA. 

752.  By  the  characters  just  now  stated,  this  order  may  be 
divided  into  two  sections ; — ^the  Araneida,  or  Spiden^  having 
small  foot-like  palpi,  not  terminating  in  pincers;  and  the 
Pbdipalpi,  or  Scarpwm  and  their  allies,  having  very  large  palpi, 
which  terminate  in  pincers  or  large  hooks. 

753.  Section  I.  ARAinsiDA.  The  Arachnida  of  this  group 
all  agree,  more  or  less  closely,  with  the  common  Spider,  in  their 
form  and  structure.  Their  oephalothoraz  appears  as  if  composed 
of  but  a  single  segment,  and  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  homy 
buckler,  usually  of  oval  form ;  the  abdomen  is  appended  to  it  by 
a  very  short  footstalk,  and  usually  consists  of  a  soft  and  tumid 
mass.  The  eyes  are  nearly  always  eight  in  number ;  although 
there  are  sometimes  but  six.  The  mandibles  terminate  in  a  very 
sharp  moveable  hook,  which  is  pierced  near  its  extremity  by  a 
small  aperture,  serving  as  a  passage  for  the  poison  secreted  by  a 
gland  lodged  in  the  preceding  joint.  The  legs  are  inserted 
almost  in  a  circular  manner  around  the  cephalothorax  (Fig.  439) ; 
they  are  all  of  nearly  the  same  form ;  and  each  of  them  is  com- 
posed of  seven  joints,  the  last  being  armed  with  two  hooks, 
which  are  commonly  toothed  like  a  comb.  The  pulmonary  sacs 
in  this  order  are  only  two  in  number,  or  may  even  be  reduced  to 
a  single  one ;  they  are  placed  near  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  and 
their  position  is  indicated  externally  by  a  brownish  or  whitish 
spot.  All  the  members  of  this  section  are  provided  with  spin- 
nerets ;  but  it  is  only  in  a  comparatively  small  number,  that  we 
find  the  power  of  constructing  silken  webs  of  any  great  extent. 
The  Aranbida  are  divided  by  M.  Walcknaer,  who  has  made 
this  group  his  especial  study,  into  families,  according  to  the 
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arrangemeiit  of  the  mandibles  and  eyes,  which  oorresponds  very 
remarkably  with  their  respective  modes  of  life.  These  families, 
and  their  principal  snbdivimons,  are  as  follows : — 


I.  Vexamtbs,  inoetnutly  mn- 
ning  or  leaping  mbout  the 
yicinity  of  their  mhode,  to 
ehaae  and  catch  their  prey. 

II.  VjUiAirrsByWanderingabroad, 
and  incewantly  looking  out 
for  prey.  No  fixed  retidence 
except  mt  the  period  of  ovi- 
poaition. 

III.  EiuuimB,  prowling  about 
the  neighbourhood  of  their 
neata,  or  near  the  threada 
-which  they  throw  out  to 
catch  their  prey. 


IV.  SKDBirm,  apinning  laige 
weba  to  entrap  their  prey, 
lying  in  wait  in  the  middle 
or  at  the  aide. 


v.  NATAHTBa,  awimming  in 
water,  and  there  epreading 
their  filmmenta  to  entn^ 
their  prey. 


"  Latbbricola,  hiding  in  holes  and  fiaaurea. 
TuBiooLJi,  inclosing  themaeWea  in  silken  tnbea. 
CxLLULiooLJBf  aheltoxing  themselTea  in  small 

cells. 
GuRSOBBs,  running  awifUy  to  catch  their  prey. 
SiLTAToaxB,  leaping  and  springing  with  agUity 

to  seize  their  prey. 

Latsrigraojb,  walking  and  running  aidewaya  or 
backwards ;  occasionaUy  throwing  out  threada 
to  entrap  their  prey. 


NiTiDBUB,  going  abroad,  but  making  a  web  for 
their  nesta,  whence  issue  threads  to  entrap 
their  prey. 

FiLiTBLs,  going  abroad,  but  spreading  long 
threads  of  silk  about  the  places  where  they 
prowl,  in  order  to  entrap  their  prey. 

Tapitbljb,  spinning  great  weba  of  a  close  texture, 
and  dwelling  therein  to  catch  their  prey. 

OuDTKLJ^  spreading  abroad  webs  of  a  regular 
and  open  texture,  either  circular  or  spiral,  and 
remaining  in  the  middle  or  on  one  aide  to 
catch  their  prey. 

RsTiTSLJB,  spinning  webs  of  an  open  meshwork, 
and  of  an  irregular  form,  and  remaining  in  the 
middle  or  on  one  side  to  seize  their  prey. 


Aqoitbui,  spreading  filamenta  in  the  water  to 
entrap  their  prey. 


754.  The  first  fomily,  that  of  the  Ybnantes,  or  HuwAng- 
Spiders^  may  be  naturally  divided  into  two  groups ;  the  first 
being  more  sedentary,  and  the  second  more  active.  At  the 
bead  of  the  first  group  stands  the  tribe  of  Latbbricola,  which 
conBists  of  the  genus  MygaiU  (Fig.  435)  and  its  allies ;  these  are 
the  largest  of  the  whole  family,  some  of  them  occup3dng,  in  a 
state  of  repose,  a  circular  space  of  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter. 
They  form  their  nests  in  the  slits  of  trees,  beneath  the  bark,  in 
the  cavities  of  stones  and  rocks,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
of  various  trees.  Some  of  them  burrow  deeply  into  the  ground, 
choosing  dry  shelving  situations  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  con-i 
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stractiDg  aubtemmean  cylindrical  galleries,  <^ten  two  feet  deep, 
and  so  tortaons  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  them.  These  they 
line  with  a  silken  tube,  fonning  at  its  entrance  a  moveable  lid, 
composed  of  rilk  and  earth,  attached  to  the  silken  lining  by  a 
sort  of  hinge ;  and  this  is  adapted,  by  its  size,  situation,  and 
weight,  to  close  the  opening  so  precisely,  as  scarcely  to  allow  its 
entrance  to  be  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  soil, — shutting 
of  itself  when  the  Spider  enters  its  retreat  or  passes  out  of  it. 
When  an  attempt  is  made  to  open  it  from  without,  the  Mygale 
holds  it  down  firmly  with  its  hooked  feet.  The  Mygale  'spins 
a  sort  of  cocoon  around  its  eggs,  enclosing  a  hundred  or  more ; 
they  are  hatched  within  it,  and  the  young  undergo  their  first 
changes  before  quitting  it.  The  various  species  of  this  group 
are  inhabitants  of  tropical  and  the  warmer  temperate  climates  ; 
it  is  only  in  the  former,  that  we  find  those  of  largest  size. — The 
TuBicoLJE  and  Cellulicolje  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  from 
the  preceding,  to  require  particular  notice.  They  are  mostly  of 
smaller  size,  and  inhabit  temperate  climates,  where  they  may  be 
considered  as  representing  the  Mining  Spiders. 

755.  The  tribes  of  Curbores,  or  Runners,  and  Saltatorbs, 
or  Leapers^  forming  the  second  diviuon  of  the  Hunting-Spiders, 
are  distinguished  by  the  activity  with  which  they  pursue  their 
prey.  The  former,  which  are  sometimes  called  Wolf-Spiders, 
have  the  legs  adapted  for  running,  and  live  mosUy  upon  the 
ground.  Those  of  the  genus  Lyeonu  dwell  in  holes  which  they 
have  formed,  lining  their  inside  with  silk,  and  increasing  their 
size  as  they  grow.  Some  of  them  take  up  their  abode  in  holes  of 
walls,  where  they  make  rilken  tubes ;  the  outside  of  which  they 
cover  with  earth  or  sand,  and  in  which  they  moult  or  hybemate, 
having  first  closed  the  entrance.  The  females  also  lay  their 
eggs  in  these  tubes ;  inclosing  them  in  a  silken  cocoon,  or  egg- 
case,  which  they  carry  about  with  them  when  they  go  out  to 
hunt.  The  young  ones  fasten  themselves,  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched,  upon  the  body  of  their  parent;  and  there  remain 
attached,  until  they  are  sufficiently  strong  to  seek  their  own 
food.  These  Spiders  are  very  voracious,  and  defend  their  habita- 
tions and  young  with  great  courage.     A  species  of  this  genus, 
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the  Tarmtula^ — so  named  from  the  city  of  Tareninm^  in  Italy, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  is  common, — is  Yeiy  celebrated 
on  account  of  its  reputed  venomous  powers*  Like  all  the 
Spiders,  it  has  a  poison-gland  in  its  mandibles ;  but  the  idea  that 
its  wounds  are  followed  by  death,  or  by  a  complaint  termed 
Tarantism,  which  can  only  be  cured  by  the  aid  of  music  and 
dancing,  has  originated  in  the  imagination  only. — Some  species 
of  the  genus  Dolamedeg  lire  upon  the  tops  of  trees,  upon  the 
leaves  of  which  they  make  a  funnel-shaped  silken  nest;  whilst 
others  inhabit  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  on  which 
they  find  their  prey,— running  upon  its  surface  with  surprising 
quickness,  and  even  entering  it  without  being  wetted. — ^The 
Spiders  of  the  tribe  of  Saltatorbs,  or  Leaperty  have,  as  might 
be  anticipated  from  their  name,  the  legs  fitted  rather  for  leaping 
than  for  running.  One  of  these  is  very  common  in  summer  npon 
walls  and  windows  exposed  to  the  sun ;  and  its  habits  may  be 
watched  with  much  interest.  It  moves  in  short  leaps,  and  stops 
suddenly  at  intervals,  raising  itself  npon  its  legs,  as  if  to  survey 
the  neighbourhood.  When  it  discovers  a  fly,  or  especially  a 
gnat,  it  approaches  it  cautiously  until  within  leaping  distance ; 
when  it  durts  upon  it, — ^not  fearing  to  take  even  a  perpendicular 
leap,  because  it  always  at  the  same  time  suspends  itself  by  a 
thread,  which  it  winds  off  as  it  advances.  This  thread  also 
serves  to  suspend  it  in  the  air,  and  enables  it  to  mount  up  again 
to  the  spot  from  which  it  leaped,  or  to  sustain  it  whtLst  the  wind 
carries  it  from  place  to  place.  Many  species  of  this  group 
construct,  amongst  leaves,  under  stones,  &c.,  silken  nests,  in  the 
form  of  oval  sacs,  open  at  each  end ;  into  which  they  retire  in 
order  to  take  rest,  to  moult,  and  to  take  refuge  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  If  menaced  virith  danger,  they 
quit  these  retreats,  and  run  off  very  rapidly.  Some  species 
construct,  with  the  same  material,  a  kind  of  tent,  which  serves 
as  the  birthplace  of  their  posterity,  and  in  which  the  young 
reride  fiv  some  time  with  their  parent. 

756.  The  f&mily  Yagantes,  or  Wandering  Spidtrt^  consists 
of  the  single  tribe  Latbriorada  ;  tlie  name  of  which  (meaning 
Side-Walkers)  expresses  the  curious  power  whidi  they  possess, 
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of  moving  sideways.  They  conduct  us  towards  the  web-spin- 
ning Spiders,  in  using  their  silken  threads,  not  only  for  the 
construction  of  habitations  for  themselves  or  of  envelopes  for 
their  eggs,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  prey.  The 
threads,  however,  are  not  arranged  with  any  regularity,  but  are 
laid  singly.  These  Spiders  generally  remain  at  rest,  with  the 
legs  spread  out,  upon  the  leaves  or  stems  of  plants ;  running, 
however,  with  great  rapidity,  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  when  it 
comes  within  their  reach.  Others,  however,  live  in  rocky 
places ;  and  have  the  feet  so  formed,  that  they  can  adhere  even 
to  very  smooth  surfaces,  in  any  position  of  their  own  bodies. 
They  usually  construct  very  elaborate  cocoons  for  the  protection 
of  their  eggs.  Those  which  live  among  plants  affix  the  cocoons 
to  the  leaves,  and  draw  together  their  edges  so  as  to  conceal 
them.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  live  upon  rocks,  usually 
conceal  the  cocoon  within  their  own  dwelling-place ;  which  is 
an  oval  conical  tent,  something  like  a  Limpet  in  form,  attached 
at  its  base  to  the  rock,  but  having  an  aperture  at  each  end, 
fumbhed  with  a  kind  of  valve  through  which  the  animals  go  in 
and  out.  The  outer  covering  of  this  tent  is  composed  of  a  sort 
of  yellowish  taffety,  thin  (like  the  skin  of  an  onion),  but  resist- 
ing ;  whilst  the  inner  covering  is  soft  and  pliant. 

757.  The  Spiders  of  the  family  Errantbs,  or  Prawlert^  are 
divided  into  two  groups,  chiefly  according  to  the  situation  in 
which  they  throw  out  the  silken  lines  for  the  entanglement  of 
their  prey.  The  first  tribe,  that  of  Nitidbl^  contains  species 
that  only  prolong  these  threads  from  their  nests,  which  are 
formed  under  stones  in  holes  of  walls,  the  hollows  of  leaves,  and 
similar  situations.  These  species  much  resemble  those  of  the 
last  tribe  in  their  habits ;  but  difler  in  many  points  of  structure. 
^In  the  second  tribe,  the  FiLiTELiB,  the  threads  are  spread 
about  the  places,  in  which  these  Spiders  prowl  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey.  Among  these,  the  Clotho^  which  inhabits  Egypt  and  the 
South  of  Europe,  is  remarkable  for  the  curious  habitation  which 
it  constructs  for  its  young.  This  is  a  kind  of  limpet-shaped 
cocoon,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  which  the  circumference 
has  seven  or  eight  festoons ;  the  points  of  these  festoons  being 
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alone  fixed  to  the  stone  by  means  of  threads,  whilst  the  edges 
are  left  free.  This  singular  tent  is  at  first  composed  of  only 
two  folds,  between  which  the  Spider  takes  its  station.  But 
subsequently  it  adds  additional  folds ;  and  when  the  period  of 
reproduction  arrives,  it  weaves  another  apartment,  of  a  softer 
texture,  expressly  for  the  reception  of  the  sacs  of  eggs,  and  of 
the  young  when  hatched.  The  inside  of  its  habitation  is 
singularly  clean.  The  bags  in  which  the  eggs  are  placed,  are 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  there  are  from  four 
to  SIX  of  them  in  each  habitation.  The  eggs  are  not  deposited 
until  the  end  of  December  or  January ;  and  they  are  enveloped 
in  fine  down,  to  guard  them  from  the  cold.  The  parent  creeps 
in  and  out  beneath  the  edges  of  the  festoons ;  and  supplies  her 
young  with  food,  for  some  time  after  they  are  hatched.  When 
they  are  able  to  dispense  with  maternal  cares,  they  quit  their 
common  habitation,  and  form  separate  abodes;  and  the  parent 
dies  within  her  tent» 

758.  The  last  family,  Sedbntbs,  or  Sedmtaty  Spid&rty  contains 
all  those  species  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  from  the  annoy- 
ance they  cause  us  by  the  construction  of  their  webs  in  our 
houses  and  gardens. — Of  the  first  tribe,  TAPiTBLiB, — which  con- 
struct a  sort  of  tapestried  web  of  close  texture,  within  which  they 
dwell  and  wait  for  their  prey, — the  common  Hmue-spider  is  a 
characteristic  example  (Fig  442). — ^The  Spiders  of  the  second 
tribe,  Orbiteljb,  have  the  abdomen  larger,  softer,  and  more 
coloured  than  the  preceding ;  they  make  their  webs  with  regular 
meshes ;  arranged  in  concentric  circles  crossed  by  straight  ndii ; 
and  they  usually  remain  stationary  in  the  centre,  in  a  reversed 
position  (Fig.  443).  Many  species,  however,  construct  for 
themselves  a  cavity  or  cell,  which  is  sometimes  horizontal  and 
sometimes  perpendicular,  near  the  edges  of  the  net.  Of  this 
group,  the  genus  Epeira  is  the  principal;  of  which  several 
species  abound  in  our  gardens,  especially  during  the  autumn.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  by  the  parent  at  the  commencement  of  cold 
weather,  in  angles  of  the  ceilings  of  rooms,  passages,  &c.,  near 
gardens;  they  are  enveloped  in  a  loose  white  web;  and  are 
hatched  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.    Some  species  of 
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Epein  inhabit  tiie  neighbouihood  of  ruaniDg  itraainB,  and  feed 
upon  aquatic  insecta.     Another  ia  remarkable  ae  bemg  aoctunud 


in  its  habits.  The  natives  of  New  Holland  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  when  in  want  of  other  food,  are  said  to  dcTont  a  species 
of  Epeira.  —  The 
RsTiTBLiH  bear  a 
cloM  resemblance  to 
the  preceding,  both 
in  the  aspectof  their 
bodies,  and  in  the 
construe  tion  of  their 
webs ;  but  these  are 
not  formed  on  a 
regular  plan,  the 
threads  oroaaing  in 
all  directions  and 
leaTiDg  irregular   meshes.     Wlien   tlifir  prey  is  entangled  in 
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tbeir  web,  they  wbiri  thrwds  around  it,  so  aa  to  aecnre  it 
effeetiuDy.  They  tftke  great  palm  in  the 
preserrktion  of  their  eggs,  and  do  not  leave 
them  aaijl  they  are  hatched.  la  one 
common  i^teciea  which  frequents  our 
dwellings,  the  female  gums  her  eggs  into 
a  rounded  body,  unprotected  by  a  cocoon ; 
and  this  she  bears  abont  in  her  jaws. 
Other  species  live  ont  of  doors,  aad  con- 
struct their  webs  among  trees.  To  thb 
gronp  belongs  the  MalmiffruUte,  an  inhabit- 
ant of  ToBcany  and  Cordca;  which  is 
repnted  to  be  very  Tenomons. 

769.  The  last  family  of  AraneidiB,  the  Natahtks,  or  Water-  ■ 
Spiden,  dosdy  resembles  the  preceding  in  stractore ;  and  sbonld 
scarcely,  perhaps,  be  separated  from  it.  They  live  entirely 
.  -  QpoD  or  beneath  the 
water;  and  are  ena- 
bled, by  the  huri- 
ness  of  their  bodies, 
especially  on  their 
nnderanrfaoe,  to  en- 
tangle and  carry 
down  with  them  a 
snpply  of  air  for 
tbmr  respiration.  One  very  interesting  speoes,  the  Aryyrontta 
aquatica,  or  Diring  Spider,  not  only  employs  its  silken  threads 
to  entangle  its  prey,  bnt  forms  with  it  an  oval  bag,  of  sncb 
close  texture  that  it  m  impervious  to  air  or  water ;  this  is  attached 
by  threads  to  aquatic  plants,  at  a  connderahle  depth  below  the 
snr&ce ;  and  its  under  side  is  open,  like  that  of  a  Diving  Bell ; 
so  that  the  Spider  can  freely  pass  in  and  oat.  Here  it  retreats 
to  devour  its  prey;  and  here,  too,  it  constructs  its  egg-case,  and 
even  passes  the  wintei.  The  mode  in  which  it  fills  this  with  air, 
when  about  to  take  up  its  residence  in  it,  is  very  curious.  The 
huis  upon  its  body  entangle  so  la^e  a  quantity  of  air,  as  to 
render  it  quite  buoyant ;  in  order  to  descend  to  its  bell,  titere- 
fore,  it  is  obliged  to  creep  along  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants;  and 
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when  it  has  arriTed  there,  it  gets  beneath  its  lower  edge,  and 
allows  the  bubbles  of  air  which  it  had  entangled  to  ascend  into 
it.  Then  returning  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  brings  down 
a  fresh  supply  of  air ;  and  in  this  manner  it  gradually  fills  the 
bell,  which  then  presents  a  beautiful  silvery  or  glistening  appear- 
ance, when  seen  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  process 
is  strikingly  analogous  to  that,  which  was  first  employed  to 
renew  the  air  in  Diving  Bells  ;  barrels  of  air  being  sent  down  by 
means  of  weights,  and  their  air  being  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
bell,  by  means  of  a  flexible  pipe,  when  they  had  been  sunk  to  a 
lower  level. 

760.  Section  II.  Pbdipalpi.  This  section  is  distinguished 
by  the  large  size  of  the  palpi,  which  resemble  extended  arms, 
and  which  are  furnished  at  their  extremities,  either  with  moveable 
hooked  claws,  or  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  composed  of  two  fingers, 
one  fixed  and  the  other  moveable,  like  those  of  Crabs  and 
Lobsters.  The  abdomen  is  composed  of  very  distinct  segments  ; 
and  is  destitute  of  spinnerets  at  the  tip.  The  entire  body  is 
encased  in  a  hard  skin.  The  cephalothorax  is  composed  of  a 
single  piece,  and  is  furnished  with  six  or  eight  ocelli  or  eyelets. 
The  number  of  pulmonary  sacs  is^tir  in  one  of  the  two  families 
of  which  the  section  is  composed,  and  eight  in  the  other.  In  the 
first  of  these  families,  Thbltphonidje,  the  general  form  is  that 
of  the  Spiders ;  so  that  the  species  included  in  it  are  commonly 

ranked  as  such.  They  are,  however,  at 
once  distinguished  by  the  large  size  of  the 
palpi,  and  by  the  absence  of  spinnerets. 
They  differ  from  the  Scorpions,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  form  of  the  abdomen ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  sting  at  its  extre- 
mity. The  tarsi  of  the  two  fore-legs  differ 
from  the  others  in  a  remarkable  degree ; 
beinff  composed  of  numerous  joints,  so 
loBJoB.  radooed.  slender  and  prolonged    as    to    resemble 

threads,  and  being  destitute  of  the  usual 
hook  at  its  extremity.  These  Arachnida  inhabit  only  the 
hottest  parts  of  Ana  and  America ;  very  little  is  known  of 
their  habits. 
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761 .  With  the  characters  of  the  second  family,  Scorpionidjb, 
or  the  Scorpion  trihe,  we  are  much  more  familiar.  It  is  espe- 
cially distinguished  from  the  preceding  hy  its  eight  breathing- 
pores  ;  bnt  also  by  its  long-jointed  abdomen  (the  hinder  part 
forming  what  is  commonly  called  the  tail),  terminated  by  a 
venomous  claw  or  sting.  The  abdomen  is  composed  of  twelve 
segments ;  six  of  which  are  broad,  forming  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body,  whilst  the  other  six  form  the  tail.   Between  the  thorax 

and  abdomen 
there  is  no  dis- 
tinct division. 
In  these  par- 
ticulars, —  the 
evident  divi- 
sion of  the  body 
into  segments, 
the  want  of 
separation  be- 
Fio.  447.— scohpiow.  twecu  the  tho- 

rax and  abdo- 
men, the  multiplication  of  the  respiratory  sac8,-^as  well  as  in 
others,  the  Scorpionidao  show  an  evident  approach  towards  the 
Myriapoda.  The  Arachnida  of  this  tribe  inhabit  the  warm 
countries  of  both  hemispheres,  living  on  the  ground,  hiding 
themselves  under  stones  or  other  bodies  (generally  in  dark  and 
cool  places),  and  sometimes  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  interior 
of  houses.  They  run  quickly,  and  curve  the  tail  over  the  back. 
They  can  turn  it  in  all  directions,  and  employ  it  as  a  weapon  of 
offence  or  of  defence.  Their  usual  food  consists  of  Wood-lice  and 
various  Ground- Insects,  such  asCarabi,  Weevils,  Orthoptera,&c. ; 
these  they  seize  with  their  pincer-like  palpi,  and  then  prick  them 
with  their  sUngs,  so  as  to  render  them  powerless  before  proceeding 
to  devour  them.  They  are  also  particularly  fond  of  the  eggs  of 
Spiders  and  Insects.  It  is  only  in  the  larger  species  of  Scorpion, 
which  are  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  inhabitants  of  tropical 
countries,  that  the  poison  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  do  any 
serious  mischief  to  Man ;  and  although  the  effects  of  the  stbg 
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of  these  are  severe,  they  are  seldom,  if  oyer,  fatal,  except  in 
persons  preyionsly  unhealthy.  It  is  not  generally  known,  that  a 
small  species  of  Scorpion  exists  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe;  and  this  has  afforded  to  European 
Natmralists  an  opportunity  of  watching  its  hahits.  The  female 
resemhles  that  of  the  Spiders  in  her  attention  to  her  young ;  these 
she  carries  on  her  back  for  several  days,  at  first  not  quitting  her 
abode ;  and  she  afterwards  takes  care  of  them  for  the  space  of  a 
month,  by  whiph  time  they  are  enabled  to  shift  for  themselves. 
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762.  The  Arachnida  of  this  order  present  a  much  stronger 
resemblance  to  the  class  of  Insects,  than  do  any  of  the  preceding ; 
for  they  are  characterised  not  merely  by  the  nature  of  their  respi- 
ratory organs — which  consist  of  ramified  trache®,  insteadof  pulmo- 
nary sacs — but  also  by  the  imperfect  development  of  the  circulating 
apparatus,  as  well  as  by  a  certain  degree  of  metamorphosis, 
which  has  been  observed  in  several  of  them.  They  may  be 
divided  into  three  families,  according  to  the  form  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen, — ^these  characters  being  preferred,  on  account  of 
their  being  more  easily  recognised,  in  the  minute  animals  of 
which  the  group  consists,  than  those  founded  on  the  structure  of 
the  mouth  and  the  mode  in  which  the  food  is  obtained.  These 
families  are ; — I.  The  Psbcdo-Scorpionidjb,  or  FdUe-Seorpumt^ 
are  so  named  from  the  strong  resemblance  which  some  of  them 
bear  to  the  preceding  group ;  these  have  the  abdomen  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  thorax,  and  marked  with  rings ;  and  are  furnished 
with  large  palpi,  which  are  either  formed  like  feet  (Fig.  448),  or 
furnished  with  pincers  (Fig.  449)  : — II.  The  Phalakqidjb,  or 
Harvest-men^  which  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  Spiders 
in  the  Tracheary Order;  they  have  the  thorax  and  abdomen  united 
into  one  mass,  but  the  latter  does  not  exhibit  any  division  into 
rings ;  the  palpi  are  thread-like ; — and  III.  The  Acarid^  or 
MUes^  which  have  the  abdomen  united  to  the  thorax,  but  alto- 
gether unmarked  by  rings  (Fig.  452). 
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763.    The  general  form  and  aspect  of  the  Pbbudo-Scorpioni- 
J>M  will  be  best  understood  from  the  accompanying  figores,  which 

represent  two  of 
the  principal  spe- 
cies. The  Go- 
leodes  is  found  in 
the  warmer  tem- 
perate and  the 
tropical  regions, 
principally  of  the 
Old  World.  They 
run  with  great  quickness,  erect  their  heads  when  surprised,  show 
mgns  of  resistance,  and  are  reputed  to  be  yenomous.  The 
Ckelifer  strongly  resembles  a  small  Scorpion  deprived  of  its  tail; 
and  one  species,  which  inhabits  herbaria,  old  books,  &c., — feed- 
ing upon  the  minute  insects  which  fre- 
quent such  situations,  is  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  Book-Scorpion.  It 
runs  quickly,  and  often  sideways,  like  the 
Crabs  or  the  Laterigrade  Spiders.  The 
eggs  are  united  into  a  mass,  which  is  said 
to  be  carried  about  under  the  abdomen. 

764.  Here  has  been  placed,  by  many 
Naturalists,  a  very  curious  group,  the 
PrcNOGONiDiB;  which  departs  very  widely 

frt>m  the  other  Arachnida,  both  in  the  structure  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  in  the  residence,  which  is  exclusively  marine.  It 
appears  to  be  destitute  of  any  special  Respiratory  apparatus; 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  referred  with  certainty  either  to  this 
class  or  to  the  Crustacea,  by  characters  derived  from  the  mode 
in  which  this  function  is  performed.  On  the  whole,  however, 
its  analogies  seem  to  be  rather  with  the  latter  class ;  with  which, 
therefore,  it  will  be  described  (§  815).  It  may  be  regarded 
as  connecting  the  Arachnida  and  Crustacea. 

765.  The  Phalangid^,  or  Harvest-men,  have  two  thread- 
like palpi,  terminated  by  a  small  hook ;  the  legs  are  long  and 

slender,  and  when  detached  from  the  body,  they  show  signs  of 
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irritability  for  a  few  moments.     The  majority  of  them  live  upon 
the  ground,  npon  plants,  or  at  the  roots  of  trees,  and  are  very 
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active  in  their  movements ;  others  hide  themselves  between  stones, 
or  in  moss,  and  are  less  agile. 

766.  The  Aoarid^  or  Mitsi^  have  the  mouth  formed  rather 
for  suction  than  for  mastication ;  its  various  pieces  not  being  sepa- 
rate, as  in  the  other  Arachnida,  but  more  or  less  enveloped  in  a 
sort  of  sheath  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  lower  lip ;  the 
maxillary  palpi,  however,  are  generaUy  free,  and  their  extre- 
mities are  commonly  armed  by  a  small  pair  of  pincers.  Some 
of  these  animals  have  four  or  two  eyes ;  others  have  only  a 
single  one ;  and  there  are  several  which  do  not  possess  any. 
They  are  nearly  all  of  very  small  size,  and  multiply  with  great 
rapidity.  Many  of  them  come  forth  from  the  egg  with  only 
six  legs,  and  may  be  considered  to  bear,  in  this  state,  a  strong 
resemblance  to  parasitic  insects ;  they  do  not  acquire  their  addi- 
tional pair  until  after  the  first  moult,  which  thus  becomes  a  sort 
of  metamorphosis.  The  Acaridao  are  very  widely, — in  £ftct 
universally, — distributed.  Some  of  them  are  of  wandering 
habits ;  and  amongst  these,  some  are  found  under  stones,  leaves, 
the  bark  of  trees,  in  the  ground,  the  water,  or  upon  various 
articles  of  food,  such  as  meat  and  old  dry  cheese,  and  upon  putrid 
animal  matters.  Others  subsist  as  parasites  upon  the  skin,  and 
in  the  flesh  of  different  animals ;  often  greatly  weakening  them 
by  their  excessive  multiplication,  and  producing  most  violent 
itching.     Other  kinds  of  Mites  are  parasitic  npon  Insects ;  and 
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many  Beetles  which  feed  upon  decaTiiig  Babet&nces,  are  entirely 
covered  by  them.  The  Aeari,  or  Trm  Mitei, 
have  the  1^  adapted  for  walking;  and 
eorae  of  them  are  of  active  habita.  The  com- 
mon Cheeat-Mite  is  familiar  to  every  one ; 
and  there  are  many  other  species  which 
■Bncn.  orCHuu-  nearly  resemble  it  in  structure  and  habits, 
■'"**''■  but  which  feed  upon  difierent  substances.  To 

this  gronp  belongs  a  small  species,  which  appears  to  be  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  most  diegosting  diseases  of  the  skin, — the 
itch.  It  is  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  bat  when  exa- 
mined under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  have  an  oval  body ;  a 
mouth  of  GOnioal  form,  armed  with 
several  bristles;  and  eight  feet,  of 
vrbich  the  four  anterior  are  terminated 
by  small  suckers,  that  enable  it  to 
adhere  firmly  to  any  solid  bodies, 
whilst  the  four  posterior  are  termi- 
nated only  by  bristles.  Some  of  this 
Acari  have  the  power  of  spinning 
webs,  and  are  commonly  ranked  vritli 
the  Spiders;  one  of  these  is  well- 
known  as  the  Red  Spider  in  hot- 
honses,  where  it  greatly  injures  the 
plants  by  covering  tiio  leaves  with 
its  webs. — ^The  Ridnus,  commonly 
known  as  Tieki,  are  nsnally  desti- 
tute of  eyes,  but  have   the  month 

provided  with  lancets,  that  enable  them  to  penetrate  more  readily 
the  skins  of  animals  whose  blood  they  suc^.  They  are  usaally 
of  a  flattened,  round,  or  oval  form ;  but  they  often  acquire  a 
very  large  size  by  suction,  and  become  distended  like  a  blown 
bladder.  Theyare  found  in  thick  woods,  abounding  in  brushwood, 
briars,  &c.,  and  attaching  themselves  to  plants  with  the  two 
fore  legs.  They  fosten  upon  dogs,  cows,  horses,  and  other 
quadrupeds,  and  even  upon  the  tortoise ;  and  they  bury  their 
suckers  (which  are  often  furnished  with  minute  recurved  hooks, 
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as  in  the  Iax)de9^  Fig.  454,)  so  firmly  in  their  skin,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  detached  by  force, — ^the  portion  of  skin  to  which 
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they  are  attached  coming  away  with  them.  It  is  probably  the 
young  of  a  species  of  this  group,  which  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Harveit'Bug ;  this  is  very  common  in  the  autumn,  upon 
grass  or  other  herbage;  and  insinuates  itself  into  the  skin 
at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  producing  a  very  painful  irritation.  In 
this  state  it  possesses  only  six  legs. — Lastly,  there  is  a  tribe  of 
Acaridfie,  the  HydrachtuB^  in  which  the  legs  are  coyered  with 
hairs,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adapt  them  for  swimming ;  these 
are  all,  during  a  part  of  their  lives  at  least,  parasitic  upon 
various  Water- Insects,  such  as  the  Djrtiscus,  the  Nepa,  &c. 
These  Water-Mites  undergo  a  more  complete  metamorphosis 
than  any  of  the  preceding ;  for  the  larvee  have  a  very  large 
head,  and  six  legs ;  whilst  the  pupae  have  but  a  single  pair  of 
legs,  with  which  they  attach  themselves  to  the  bodies  of 
insects,  and  present  the  appearance  of  an  oval  bag  with  a  narrow 
neck. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CLASS  OF  CRUSTACEA. 

767.  Crust  AGB  A  are  Articulated  animals,  rospiimghylranehia} 
or  external  gills,  or  hj  the  general  surface^  and  possessing 
a  circulating  apparatus,  and  separate  sexes.  Crabs  and  Lob- 
sters are  the  types  of  this  group ;  but  a  great  number  of  animals 
of  a  much  less  complicated  structure,  and  of  a  different  external 
form,  are  also  classed  with  these ;  for  as  we  descend  the 
natural  series  formed  by  these  animals,  we  see  the  same  general 
plan  of  structure  gradually  modified  and  simplified.  The 
lowest  Crustacea  are  even  so  imperfect,  that  they  can  only  exist, 
attached  like  parasites,  on  other  animals :  whence  most  Natura- 
lists have  placed  them  with  the  Intestinal  Worms. 

768.  The  tegumentary  skeleton  of  Crustacea  generally  pos- 
sesses a  Yery  considerable  degree  of  firmness.  It  has  nearly 
always  a  stony  hardness  ;  and  indeed  contains  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  We  may  look  upon  this 
solid  enyelope  as  a  kind  of  epidermis ;  for  beneath  it  we  find  a 
membrane  like  the  true  skin  of  higher  animals ;  and  at  certain 
times  it  detaches  itself  and  falls  off,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
epidermis  of  Reptiles  separates  itself  from  their  bodies  (§  471)9 
and  as  we  have  also  seen  the  enveloping  membrane  of  the  larvsB 
of  Insects  renew  itself  several  times.  We  can  easily  understand 
the  necessity  of  this  change,  in  animals  whose  whole  bodies  are 
inclosed  in  a  solid  case ;  which,  not  being  able  to  grow  like  the 
interior  parts,  would  oppose  an  invincible  obstacle  to  their 
development,  if  it  could  not  be  thrown  off,  as  soon  as  it  has 
become  too  small  to  lodge  them  commodiously.  Thus  the 
Crustacea  change  their  skin  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
growth ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
animals  grow  during  their  whole  life.     The  manner  in  which 
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thejr  free  tbemselTes  from  their  old  shell  it  ezceediaglf  nngnlar. 
In  general  they  manage  to  get  ont  of  it  without  oooadoning  the 
least  change  in  its  form ;  and  when  they  have  quitted  it,  the 
whole  sutfopo  of  their  body  is  ahreaHly  clothed  in  a  new  canng, — 
which,  however,  is  still  soft,  and  does  not  acquire  its  reqnint* 
sididity  for  some  days. 
769.  l^e  body  of  CruBtocea  is  composed  of  a  series  of  rings, 
more  or  leas  distinct  Sometimes 
most  of  dieee  segments  are  simply 
articulated  one  with  the  other,  so 
as  to  admit  of  a  considerahle  de- 
gree of  motion,  as  in  the  Sand- 
hopper  ;  sometimes  they  are 
nesriy  all  soldered  together,  uid 
are  only  distinguished  by  fiirrows 
situated  at  their  line  of  jnncture  ; 
lastly,  in  other  cases,  their  qnion 
is  still  more  close,  and  it  is  only  by  analogy  that  we  are  led  to  con- 
sid^  the  trunk,  resalting  from  their  juncture,  as  made  up  of  several 
rings,  rather  than  of  one  only.  Hence  result,  as  we  can  easilyunder- 
BtMid,Terygreat  differences  in  the  form  of  these  animals;  and  if  we 
conipate  with  each  other  a  Woodlouse  (Fig.  457),  a  Sandhopper 
(Fig.  456),  and  a  Crab  (Fig.  458),  we  might  be  at  first  led  to  be- 
lieve them  formed  according  to  types  en- 
tirely different ;  but  a  deeper  study  of 
their  atmcture  shows,  that  the  compo- 
rition  of  their  tegnmentary  skeleton  is 
essentially  the  same,  and  that  the  dif- 
ferences lie  almost  entirely  in  this, — 
that  most  of  the  rings  being  quite  dis- 
tinct and  moveable  in  the  Woodlonse, 
are  grown  together  in  the  Crab,  and 
that  certfun  analogous  parts  do  not 
present  the  same  proportions  in  both 
animals.  Thus  in  the  Woodlouse  and 
Sandhopper  we  find  a  distinct  head  (c)  followed  by  a  thorax 
composed  of  seven  rings  similar  to  each  other  (l'  t'),  and  each 
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ring  proTided  with  a  pair  of  legs  (/?,  pp^)  :  and  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body  we  see  an  abdomen,  also  composed  of  seven  seg- 
ments (of)^  whose  size 
diminishes  rapidlj, 
but  whose  form  is 
nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  thorax.  In  the 
Crab  (Fig.  458),  on 
the  contrary,  the  head 
is  not  separated  from 
the  thorax;  and  it 
forms,  with  the  whole 
middle  part  of  the 
body,  but  a  single 
mass,  ooYcred  by  a 
large  solid  buckler 
called  the  carapaoe. 
The  abdomen,  at  first, 
escapes  obseryation ;  for  it  is  bent  down  under  the  thorax,  and  . 
is  of  small  size.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  in  the  Crab,  as  in 
the  Woodlonse,  there  are  seven  very  recognisable  thoracic  rings, 
and  tliat  the  carapace  is  not  a  new  part  introduced  instead  of 
the  former,  but  merely  the  dorsal  portion  of  one  of  the  rings  of 
the  head,  so  extremely  developed  that  it  has  encroached  upon 
all  the  neighbouring  rings. 

770.  In  other  animals  of  the  same  class,  the  general  form  of 
the  body  differs  still  more  widely  from  those  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken.  Thus  the  Limnadiof  are  inclosed  between  two  oval 
shields,  joined  like  the  valves  of  an  Oyster,  and  it  is  only  after 
having  raised  this  moveable  cuirass,  that  we  first  perceive  the 
annular  structure  of  the  body  (Fig.  490) ;  the  Cyprit  (Fig.  495), 
which  abounds  in  stagnant  waters,  presents  a  similar  arrange- 
ment: but  the  rings  of  which  its  body  is  composed,  are 
still  moio  difficult  to  recognise.  Lastly,  we  may  advert  to  the 
L«rfM0,  which  at  their  adult  age  present  the  strangest  forms ; 
but  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  existence,  possess  a  regular 
annular  structure  (Figs.  501,  502).     This  comparative  study  of 
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the  tegamentaty  ikeleton  is  of  great  interest  u  a  department  of 
Philoflophic  Anatomj  ;  one  of  whose  most  itnportaot  branches 
has  reference  to  those  modifications,  to  which  Nature  subjects 
the  same  organic  elements,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  Yariona 
purposes,  and  to  (Xeate  different  animals  from  analogous  mate- 
rials ;  but  the  limits  we  have  assigned  ourselves,  do  not  permit 
us  to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject. 

771.  The  lateral  appendages  of  tiie  different  rings  constituting 
the  body,  are  in  general  very  numerous,  and  present  conuder- 
able  difierenoes  in  their  conformation  and  uses  ; — both  when  we 
coDwder  those  in  the  different  parts  of  the  same  individual,  and 
when  we  compare  them  in  distinct  species.  Those  of  the  first 
pur  are  generally  subservient  to  the  animal  functions,  and  sup- 
port the  eyes  or  constitute  the  antennce ;  tlie  next  surround  the 
mouth,  and  serve  for  the  prehenuou  or  division  of  the  food ; 
those  of  the  middle  part  of  the  body  constitute  the  legs  for  loco- 
motion; and  those  which  are  placed  behind  have  various 
uses,  but  are  generally  subservient  to  respiration  or  reprodno- 
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tion ;  lastly,  this  long  series  ordinarily  terminates  by  one  or 
several  pairs  of  members,  which  serve  as  fins. 

77*2.     The  head,  or  rather  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  body, 
carries  the  eyes,  the  antennie,  and  the  appendages  of  the  mouth. 
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It  is  sometimes  divided  into  ssTsral  distinct  rings,  ai  in  the 
Seilke ;  bat  in  generri  there  is  no  separetion,  and  it  is  formed 
of  a  single  piece,  vtuch  seems  to  represent  seren  segments  joined 
together.  Sometimes  it  is  moveable,  and  distinct  from  the 
Uiorax  (Fig.  458) ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,'  it  Is  joined  to 
this  second  part  of  the  body,  which  in  its  turn  is  composed  of 
distinct  rings,  articulating  with  each  other  in  some  species,  but 
in  others  united  into  a  lingle  mass. 

773.  Of  the  antwoas,  there  are  nearly  always  two  pur; 
and  they  are  generally  thread-Uke,  and  very  maoh  elongated 
(Fig.  459,  at  and  tn).  The  1^  originate  by  pairs  from  the 
different  tiiorade  rings ;  and  they  often  amount  to  seven  psiis, 
as  for  example  in  the  Woodlonse  (Fig.  457),  'od  Sand-hopper 
(Fig.  466) ;  but  in  other  insUnces,  as  we  see  in  Crabs  (fig.  458) 
and  Cray-fish  (Fig.  471 ),  theii  number  is  reduced  to  five  purs ; 
those  appendages,  which  in  the  former  constituted  the  four 
anterior  legs,  being  subjected  in  the  latter  to  other  uses,  and 
transformed  into  oi^ans  of  mastication  (§  775).  There  are  also 
very  great  differences  in  their  structure ;  in  some  Cmstaoea 
they  are  leaf-like,  membranouB,  and  fitted  for  swimming  only 
(Fig.  490) ;  in  others  they  look  like  little  columns  jtunted 
together,  and  adapted  for  walking  only ; 
in  others,  while  yet  remaining  appro- 
priate to  this  last  kind  of  locomotion, 
they  are  destined  to  be  used  also  as  so 
many  little  spades  for  digging  in  the 
earth,  and  then  they  are  enlarged  and 
laminated  at  the  end  (Fig.  460) ; 
lastiy,  in  others,  they  end  in  pincers, 
and  thus  become  instmments  of 
prehension,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  fiilfil  their  ordinary  fnnctions  is 
locomotion  (Figs.  471  and  505).  In 
swimming  Crustacea,  sach  as  Cray- 
fish, Lobsters,  Prawns,  &c.  (Fig.  459), 
the  abdomen  generally  attains  a  con- 
siderable development,  and  ends  in  a 
targe  fin,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  the  principal  agent  in 
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locomotion  ;  but  in  those  which  tn  destined  to  walk  raUter  than 
to  nrim,  this  part  is  generally  very  amtll  and  bent  under  the 
thorax.  In  the  Crabs,  for  instance,  this  portion  of  the  body  is 
rednced  to  almost  nothing,  and  forms  a  sort  of  moTeable  append' 
age,  iriikh  is  seen  on  the  inferior  snrface  of  the  body  beneath 
the  legs  (Fig.  4fi8). 

774.  The  Nerrons  System  of  Cmstacea  consists  of  a  double 
series  of  ganglia,  situated  on  the  rentral  snrhce  of  the  body, 
near  the  central  line.  In  general  their  &nmber  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  distinct  segments  composing  the  body;  and  the 
fiist    pair     is     always 

placed  on  the  head,  in  's^  " 

front  of  the  oBBopbagas, 
where  it  forms  a  sort  of 
brain.  The  anange- 
ment  of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  ganglia, 
however,  varies  con- 
siderably ;  eometinies 
they  are  placed  at  equal 
intervals,  and  form, 
with  their  cords  of 
communication,  a  chun 
extending  from  one  end 
of  the  body  to  the 
other  ;  sometimes  they  ] 
approach  one  another 
more  or  less  closely ; 
and  sometimes  they 
are  nnited,  forming  a 

Hngle  mass,  sitaated  about  the  middle  of  the  thorax  (Fig.  461,  (). 
It  may  be  remarked  that  this  concentration  of  the  nervous 
system  becomes  more  and  more  complete,  as  the  animal  acquires 
a  higher  organisation.  The  Cmstacea  have  in  general  but  very 
limited  faculties;  and  none  among  them  present  much  to  interest, 
as  to  thmr  habits.  The  eyes  are  formed  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Insects ;  sometimes  they  are  simple,  but  in  general  they 
are  compound ;  and  in   all  the  most  perfect  Cmstacea,  these 
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o^ans  an   utoated   on  moveable  footstalks   (Pig.   463) ;   an 


airangomeat  which  we  do  not  see  in  any  other  division  of 
Articulated  animals. — In  many 
Cnistacea,  there  is  an  apparatna 
for  hearing,  sitnated  at  the  base 
of  the  external  antemue,  and 
composed  of  a  small  membrane, 
tmder  which  we  find  a  sort  of 
veetihole  filled  with  Uqnid,  and 
indoeiDg  the  termination  of  a 
"tJS^^^^i^^c^  tu^  particular  nerve.  This  eonsti- 
af,  iDunui  uitiDsc ;  a,  extenai  tutes  the  simplest  form  of  an 
^:  J!  f«i.>n'i t', ^^ i  p. bM  Auditory  apparatos.  (Ahih. 
:i*?^^^"?.^-  --v"!™""  Phtbiol.  §  512).  We  know 
nothing  positive  concerning  the 
senses  of  Smell  and  Taste  in  these  animals. 

775.  Most  Gmstacea  snbust  on  animal  substances ;  but  they 
present  great  difierences  in  their  regimen,  some  being  only  nour- 
ished upon'  Uquid  matters,  whilst  others  feed  upon  solid  sUment ; 
and  we  observe  corresponding  difierences  in  the  formation  of 
their  mouths.  In  masticating  Crustacea  there  is  in  front  of 
this  opening  a  short  tranSTerse  lip,  followed  by  a  pur  of  man- 
dibles, by  an  inferior  lip,  by  one  or  two  purs  of  jaws  property  so 
caDed,  and  generally  by  one  or  three  pairs  of  auxiliary  jaws,  or 
feet-jaws,  which  serve  principally  for  the  prehension   of  food 
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(Elg.  472).  In  nictoriftl  Crustacea,  on  the  contnury,  tbe  month 
■a  prolonged  into  a  sort  of  beak,  or  trunlc,  u  we  have  already 
seen  in  Insects  of  tbe  same  babits.  In  the  interior  of  this  tube, 
we  find  thin  and  pointed  appendages,  which  perform  the  office 
of  little  lancets;  and  on  each  side  we  commonly  see  organs, 
which  an  analogous  to  the  anziliaTy  jaws  of  masticating 
Crostaoea,  bnt  which  are  so  formed  as  to  serve  to  fix  the 
animal  on  its  prey. 

776.  The  digestive  canal  extends  from  the  head  to  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  t^e  abdomen  ;  and  Lb  composed  of  a  very 
short  cesophagus,  a  large  atomach  («,  Fig.  466)  generally  armed 
interiorly  with  powerful  teeth,  of  a  small  intestine,  and  of  a 
rectnm.     In  some  Crustacea,  the  bile  is  secreted   by,  biliary 


p,  poHldn  at  ItM  Unlaff  n 
J» :  Jl,  lomr  portion  of 


;   Ui«  gmur  part  of  tl 
nl>nii«  ;  f.tu«rt;  lU.  ophthAlmle  ■ 
luiimlpo^tlani  A.  bnooli' 
bv  iheU  i  /.  Ap|HDdac«  of  th 


ressela,  like  those  of  Insects;  but  in  general  there  is  a  very 
Tolaminous  liver,  divided  into  sever^  lobes,  and  composed  of  a 
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multitude  of  small  tabes  traminating  in  follicles,  and  grouped 
roand  a  ramified  excretory  canal,  whose  extremity  empties 
itself  on  each  ride  into  the  inteetine  near  its  commencement 
(/o.  Fig.  464.) 

777.  We  know  as  yet  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
chyla  paaeea  from  the  intestine  into  the  circulating  apparatus. 
The  blood  is  colourless,  or  slightly  tinged  with  blue  or  lilac ;  and 
coagulates  easily.  This  liquid  is  put  in  motion  by  a  heart, 
situated  on  tiie  median  line  of  the  back,  and  composed  of  but 


a  single  cavity  of  variable  form  (Fig.  465,  a).  Its  contraction 
propels  the  blood  into  the  arteries,  which  distribute  it  to  all 
parts  of  the  body.  The  veins  are  very  incomplete,  and  are 
formed  chiefly  by  passages  left  between  the  difierent  organs,  and 
lined  by  a  thin  layer  of  areolar  tissue ;  they  end  in  large  cavi- 
ties near  the  base  of  the  legs  (Fig  466,  «,)  Gram  which  the  blood 
is  Dondncted  to  the  respiratory  organs,  whence  it  returns  to  the 
heart  by  very  distinct  canals  termed  branchio-cardiae  vessels. 

778,  Crustacea  are  almost  alt  essentially  aquatic;  their 
re^iration  is  nearly  always  effected  by  ^lls ;  and  when  these 
oi^anB  are  absent,  their  place  is  supplied  by  the  skin  of  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  generally  of  the  legs.  In  other  respects, 
the  arrangement  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  varies  consider- 
ably. Thus  in  the  Crabs,  Cray-fish,  and  all  other  Crustacea 
of  analogous   organisation,  the  gills  conrist  of  a  conuderable 
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number  of  pjTMnids, — ekcb   compoaed   either  of  a   number  of 

minute  cjlinders  pUoed  like   the  hure  of  a  hnuh,   or  of  little 

Umellfe   piled  one  on 

"  the    oth»    like     the 

leaves  of  a    book. — 

These  organi  are  fixed 

hj    their   extremities 

to  the  inferior  border 

of  the     aroh    of    the 

flanks    (Fig.    466); 

and   are    inclosed    in 

two     large     oavitiee, 

situated  at  the  nde  of 

the  thorax  and  shot  in 

iHottiiedui!  ■»,iiniiohiosuiUKiTMfii!     between  the  carapace 

i  ((,  ttmiBni.  ^jjj  j[|g  jjijji  jjjgj  inon- 

n  arrangement  which  is  not  found  in  the  other  divisionsof 
I.  The  respiratory  cavity  communicates  with  the  extmor 


by  two  openings ;  that  which  serves  for  the  entrance  of  the 
water  is  sitaated  between  the  base  of  the  legs  and  the  side  of 
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the  canpace ;  tlie  other,  deatlned  for  the  exit  of  the  water,  is 
placed  at  the  sides  of  the  mouth  (Fig.  467).  The  renewal  of 
the  water  in  contact  with  the  ^lls,  is  ^Fected  b;  the  moTementa 
of  a  large  valve,  situated  near  this  last  opening,  and  formed  by 
Iamellat«d  appendages  of  the  second  pur  of  jaws  (Fig.  467,  0- 
In  other  Crastacea,  the  Sdlla  for  instance,  the  gills  are  formed 
of  feathery  tnfts ;  and  instead  of  being  inclosed  in  the  thorax, 


Fin-MB — SaiiA  ;  jr.  tftt;  a.  u1«bb;  pi.flnt  lalr  of  l«ga; 
r^,  Meoad  p4lr  of  ligt  1 1^,  Um*  lut  pmin  of  ibondo  lt«> ;  pa, 

they  float  freely  on  the  exterior,  and  are  fixed  to  the  abdominal 
members.  In  others,  as  the  Sandhoppers,  the  gills  are  replaced 
by  membrsnoas  veacles  fixed  at  tike  base  of  the  legs,  beneath 
the  thorax.  Lastly,  in  the  Isopod  Crustacea,  the  respiration 
is  effected  by  means  of  fotse  abdominal  legs,  which  present  a 
leaf-like  and  membranous  aspect. 

779.  A  small  nomber  of  these  animals  are  formed  to  exist 
in  air ;  but  they  constitute  an  exception  to  what  has  been  eaii, 
relative  to  the  difierence  in  the  structure  of  the  breathing  appo- 
ntos  of  terrestrial  and  aquatic  animals  :  for,  instead  of  beiug  pro- 
vided with  lungs  or  trachee,  they  respire  by  gills  like  the  former  ; 
bnt  these  organs  are  placed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  snrroimded 
by  that  degree  of  moisture,  which  is  necessary  for  the  exercise  of 
their  functions.  The  Land-Crahi,  which  are  met  with  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  but  which  chiefly  abound  in  the  Antilles, 
offer  a  remarkable  example  of  this  anomaly.  Instead  of  living 
in  the  water  like  ordinary  Cmatacea,  these  animals  are  terrestrial; 
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and  although  provided  with  gills,  some  among  them  are  speedily 
suffocated  hj  submersion  in  water.  Indeed,  their  respiration 
is  so  active,  that  the  small  quantity  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  the 

water  cannot  suffice  for 
their  wants ;  but  in  the 
air  they  find  this  gas 
in  abundance ;  and  an 
arrangement  similar  to 
that  which  we  have 
met  with  in  certain 
Fish  (§  538),  permits 
them  to  remain  out  of 

Fio.  469.— Land  Crab.  x  xi    • 

the  water  without  theur 
gills  becoming  so  dry,  as  to  be  unfit  to  perform  their  functions. 
Sometimes  there  is,  at  the  bottom  of  the  respiratory  cavity,  a 
sort  of  basin,  destined  as  a  reservoir  for  the  water  necessary  to 
supply  the  requisite  moisture  to  the  gills.  In  other  instances,  we 
find  in  the  lower  arch  of  this  cavity,  a  spongy  membrane,  which 
seems  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  Most  of  these  Land-Crabs 
commonly  inhabit  moist  woods,  and  hide  themselves  in  holes 
which  they  dig  in  the  soil ;  but  the  localities  which  they  prefer 
vary  according  to  their  species.  Some  dwell  in  low  marshy 
lands,  near  the  sea ;  others  in  wooded  hills  far  from  the  shore  ; 
and  these  last  at  certain  periods  quit  their  habitual  dwellings 
for  the  sea.  The  Woodlice  also  are  terrestrial  Crustacea, 
whose  respiration  is  effected  by  means  of  leaf-like  plates,  which 
are  situated  under  the  abdomen,  and  which,  in  other  animals 
formed  nearly  on  the  same  plan,  fulfil  the  functions  of  gills. 

780.  All  Crustacea  are  oviparous.  The  female  is  generally 
distinguished  from  the  male  by  the  more  enlarged  form  of  the 
abdomen ;  and  after  having  laid  the  eggs,  she  carries  them  for 
some  time,  suspended  under  that  part  of  her  body,  or  even 
inclosed  in  a  sort  of  pouch,  formed  by  the  appendages  to  the 
legs.  Sometimes  the  little  ones  swim  about  in  this  pouch,  and 
remain  there  until  they  have  undergone  their  first  moult. 
The  young  do  not  in  general  undergo  true  metamorphoses; 
but   sometimes   they  acquire,   with   advancing  age,   a   larger 


Fib.  410.— Eult  Foih  or  n 
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number  of  legs ;  there  are  aome  which  change  their  form  com- 
pletely during  the  first  part  of  their  life.  This  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  the  commoa  Crab, 
wboae  early  condition  ia  represented 
in  the  occDinptuiTing  figure.  It  le 
remarkable,  however,  that  in  other 
animak  of  the  aame  Order,  such  aa  the 
Cray-fiah,  the  change  of  form  is  so  in- 
considerable, as  not  to  deserve  the  name 
of  metamorphosis.  Hence  we  perceive  that 
ibe  degree  of  this  change  cannot  be  em- 
ployed as  a  character  in  the  BnbdiTision 
of  the  Class,  aa  we  have  seen  that  it  may 
be  in  Insects.  Of  a  large  proportion  of 
Ctuatacea,  however,  the  early  form  is 
unknown.  The  metamorphoses  of  aome 
1  of  the  lower  tribes  are  even  more  ex- 
traordinary than  those  of  the  higher 
(Figs.  496  and  497,  501  and  502)  ;  being  freqoently  such,  as 
appear  to  remove  the  adult  altogether  from  the  class,  to  which 
the  larva  evidently  belongs. 

781.  The  early  condition  of  many  of  the  higher  Crustacea 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  permanent  forms  of  the  lower, 
lliis  is  in  no  point  more  remarkable,  than  in  the  character  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus.  Thus  va  the  earliest  period  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Attaeui  Jiuviatilii,  or  Kirer  Cray-fish,  no  trace  of 
gills  can  be  discovered ;  bnt  as  the  embryo  within  the  egg 
approaches  maturity,  temporary  gills  are  developed  in  the  form 
of  leaf-like  expansions,  occupying  the  situation  of  the  extremities 
of  the  maxillary  appendages,  which  are  the  first  developed  of  all 
the  members.  These  soon  subdivide,  and  one  part  assumes  a 
cylindrical  form,  and  seems  no  longer  to  belong  to  the  apparatus ; 
whilst  branchial  filaments  begin  to  appear  on  the  othra— which 
are  subsequently  prolonged  into  complete  g^s.  During  this 
interval,  the  thoracic  extremities  have  made  their  appearance  ; 
and  they  also  become  fiimi^ed  with  branchial  appendages.  At 
a  subsequent  time,  a  narrow  groove  or  furrow  is  seen  along  the 
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under  edges  of  the  thorax ;  the  margins  of  'which,  after  no  long 
period,  are  prolonged  so  as  to  meet  each  other  and  enclose  the 
gills, — openings  heing  left  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  water, 
which  are  at  first  large,  but  which  subsequently  become  contracted 
to  the  proper  size. 

782.  The  Class  of  Crustacea  may  be  divided  into  three  natural 
groups  or  Sub-Classes,  characterised  by  differences  in  the  conform- 
ation of  the  mouth,  as  follows  : — 

I.  Maxilloba,  or  Masticating  Crustacea,  whose  mouth  is 
furnished  with  mandibles  and  maxillce  adapted  for  mastication. 

II.  Edentata,  Toothless  or  Stic^orioZ  Crustacea,  whose  mouth 
is  composed  of  a  tubular  beak  armed  with  suckers. 

III.  Xyphosura  (so  named  from  the  StDord-like  appendage 
with  which  they  are  furnished.  Fig.  505),  whose  mouth  has  no 
appendages  peculiar  to  it,  but  is  surrounded  by  legs,  whose  bases 
perform  the  office  of  jaws. 

783.  The  group  of  Maxilloba  comprehends  the  greatest  part 
of  the  class  ;  and  includes  all  those,  whose  organisation  is  most 
complicated  and  perfect.  These  Crustacea  do  nbt  live  on  the 
juices  of  other  animals,  as  do  those  constituting  the  suctorial 
group ;  but  they  are  habitually  nourished  on  solid  food.  They 
vary  greatly  in  external  form,  in  their  number  of  legs,  and  in  the 
structure  of  their  respiratory  apparatus ;  and  they  may  be 
divided  by  these  characters  ^into  four  Sections,  containing  nine 
Orders. — 

A.  T[iQ  first  Section,  Podophthalma,  includes  all  those 
having  the  eyes  mounted  upon  foot-stalks,  and  moveable.  They 
are  almost  always  furnished  with  distinct  branchisB  ;  their  feet  are 
partly  formed  for  walking,  and  partly  for  prehension ;  and  the 
thorax  is  covered  with  a  carapace^  formed  by  the  great  develop- 
ment of  one  of  the  rings.  This  Section  includes  the  two  first 
Orders : — 

I.  Decapoda^  possessing  five  pairs  of  thoracic  extremities,  and 
having  the  gills  enclosed  in  a  special  respiratory  cavity,  on  each 
side  of  the  thorax. 

II.  Stouapoda,  having  the  gills  external,  and  a  variable 
number  of  extremities. 
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B.  The  second  Section,  Edriophthalma,  consists  of  those 
Crustacea,  whose  eyes  are  tessile  (that  is,  not  mounted  on  a  foot- 
stalk), and  whose  branchiae  are  not  distinct  organs,  but  are 
united  with  the  extremities,  which  are  commonly  seven  on  each 
side,  and  adapted  for  walking.  This  Section  contains  the  three 
succeeding  Orders : — 

III.  Amphipoda,  in  which  the  thoracic  members  are  subser- 
vient to  respiration ;  and  which  have  the  abdomen  well  developed, 
and  furnished  with  six  pairs  of  appendages. 

lY.  LiSHODiPODA,  in  which  there  is  the  same  provision  for 
respiration,  but  which  have  the  abdomen  undeveloped. 

y.  IsoPODA,  in  which  the  abdomen  is  well  developed,  and 
has  members,  similar  in  form  to  the  rest,  subservient  to 
respiration. 

C.  The  third  Section,  Branchiopoda,  is  characterised  by  the 
absence  of  any  special  organs  for  respiration ;  their  place  being 
supplied  by  the  flattening  of  the  anterior  pair  of  legs  into  thin 
plates,  which  are  subservient  to  that  function.  This  Section 
contains  two  Orders : — 

VI.  Phyllopoda,  in  which  the  body  is  either  shell-less,  or 
enclosed  in  a  simple  carapace,  and  furnished  with  a  large  number 
of  appendages. 

YII.  Cladocera,  in  which  there  is  a  carapace  in  the  form  of 
a  bivalve  shelL 

D.  The  fourth  Section,  Entomostraca,  is  composed  of  Crus- 
tacea in  which  there  are  no  branchiao,  nor  any  organs  destined 
to  supply  their  place.  The  eyes  are  sessile,  and  are  commonly 
united  into  a  single  mass.  This  Section  also  contains  two 
Orders : — 

YIII,  OsTRAPODA,  which  has  the  body  inclosed  in  a  sort  of 
shield  resembling  a  bivalve  shell. 

IX.  CoPEPODA,  in  which  there  is  no  such  envelope. 

It  is  in  the  Order  Isopoda,  that  we  find,  in  the  equality  of 
the  segments  and  of  their  appendages,  as  well  as  in  the  aerial 
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respiration  of  many  species,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  class 
Mtriapoda;  and  in  some  members  of  the  Ehitomostracons 
section,  we  find  a  considerable  approximation  to  the  higher 

ROTIFERA. 


Section  A.— PODOPHTHALMA. 


Order  I.— DECAPODA. 

784.  In  this  Order  we  find  the  highest  general  organisation, 
the  largest  size,  and  the  most  yaried  habits,  which  we  anywhere 
meet  with  among  Crustacea ;  it  is  the  one  most  useful  to  Man ; 
and  also  most  interesting  to  the  Naturalist.  The  Lohstersy 
Crahty  Cray-fish^  Praams^  Shrimpi^ — in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
species  that  are  ever  used  as  food, — ^belong  to  it.  Their  growth 
is  slow  ;  but  they  ordinarily  live  a  long  time.  Their  habits  are 
mostly  aquatic ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
their  gilla  are  inclosed,  none  of  them  are  killed  at  once  by  being 
withdrawn  firom  the  water ;  and  some  of  them  pass  the  greatest 
part  of  their  lives  in  air.  They  are  naturally  voracious  and 
carnivorous  :  and  the  first  pair  of  legs  is  transformed  into  a  pair 
of  powerful  claws,  by  which  they  seize  their  food  and  convey  it 
to  the  mouthy — the  claw  of  one  side  usually  having  a  sharp  edge 
for  cutting,  whilst  that  of  the  other  is  provided  with  a  blunt 
rounded  edge  for  bruising.  The  form  and  size  of  the  claws, 
relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  extremities,  varies  greatly  in  the 
different  species;  thus  in  the  Cray-Jish  (Fig.  471),  they  only 
seem  like  legs  somewhat  enlarged ;  whilst  in  the  Crabi 
(Fig.  475),  they  commonly  seem  to  be  distinct  organs.  It  is 
in  this  group,  that  we  find  the  mouth  furnished  with  the  most 
complicated  set  of  appendages ;  and  we  may  trace  in  these  a 
gradual  transition  firom  the  form  of  jaws  to  that  of  legs.  This 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures,  which  represent  the 
under  surfiEtce  of  the  Cray-fish,  and  the  series  of  feet-jaws  sepa- 
rately displayed. — This  Order  is  divided  into  three  sub-orders, 


, BBACHYOtJRA. 


according  to  the  deTelopment  of  the  abdomen ;  these  ore : — 
I.  The  Bbachyoura,  or  thort-taiUd  Decapodg,  to  which  the 
name  of  Crab*  is  commonly  applied  ; — II.  The  Macrouba,  or 
lonff-tailedy  such  as  the  L<^ler,  Cray-fith,  &c. ; — and  III.  The 
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Ahohoura,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  abdomea  ia  int^- 
mediate.  Each  of  these  sub-orders  is  diTided  into  families ; 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  notice  their  principal  forms. 

785.  The  Brachyoura  may  be  considered  as  ranking  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  Order,  in  regard  to  the  concentration 
and  high  development  of  their  nervous,  circnlating,  respiratory, 
and  secretang  systenu.     They  are  formed    for  walking  rather 
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than  for  Bwimming ;  and  they  are  cosseqnently  usually  found 
upon  the  shore,  or  even  quite  inland,  rather  than  afloat.     The 


Fis.  473  — Cahqhw  Hjuu,  (dmunon  muill 
of  the  bodj  with  the 


tail  or  post-abdomen  is  shorter  than  the  thorax,  and  possesses 
no  appendages  or  swimmerets  at  its  extremity  ;  it  is  folded  in 


a  state  of  rest  beneath  the  thorax,  where  it  is  lodged  in  a  hollow 
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fitted  to  ivoeiTe  it;  and  in  the  female  it  is  famished  vith  four 
pun  of  double  filaments,  uulogoas  to  the  sub-abdominal  swim- 
ming appendages  of  the  long-t^led  Decapods,  and  used  for 
canying  the  eggs.  The  claws,  oi  first  ptur  of  legs,  are  aloae 
furnished  with  pincers ;  the  ordinary  legs  haviog  only  simple 
pointed  terminations. — In  the  Maia  (Fig.  474)  and  other  allied 
genera,  the  body  has  very  much  the  form  of  that  of  some  Spiders, 
and  the  legs  are  very  long ;  whence  these  Crabs  are  commonly 
termed  Sea-Spiders  by  the  fishermen. — The  Cancer  poffttruM,  or 
common  Urge  edible  Crab,  belongs  to  a  gronp  distinguished  by 
the  very  great  breadth  of  the  carapace,  wbicli,  in  this  species, 
sometimes  amounts  to  as  much  as  twelve  inches ;  it  is  tnnch 
arched  at  the  sides,  and  each  border  has  nine  festoons.  This 
Crab  is  captnred,  by  anking 
pots,  baskets,  oi  oets,  baited 
with  decaying  animal  mat- 
ter, to  a  considerable  depth 
along  the  rocky  coast.  Du- 
ring the  summer  months  it 
is  very  abundant,  especially 
where  the  water  is  deep ; 
but  in  winter  it  is  rarely  to 
be  found,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  burrow  in  the  sand,  or  to 
retire  to  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  ocean.  The  Careinut 
Mtenat,  or  small  edible  Crab,  is  very  active  in  its  habits,  mn- 
aing  with  considerable  speed ;  it  is  caught,  however,  in  Urge 
numbers,  but  is  principally  eaten  by  the  lower  classes,  being 
leas  esteemed  than  the  preceding  as  an  article  of  food;  its 
breadth  seldom  exceeds  three  inches.  There  are  several  other 
species  of  this  group,  which  are  nsed  as  food  in  dififerent  parts 
of  the  world,  where  they  take  the  place  of  the  preceding. — The 
Pod(^>hthalma,  which  is  extremely  remarkable  for  the  length  of 
its  eyo-bearing  foot-stalks  (Fig.  462),  belongs  to  a  group  of 
Crabs  distinguished  by  the  flattened  form  of  the  Ust  pair  of 
legs,  which  are  nsed  as  oars,  and  enable  the  animal  to  swim 
with  facility. 
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786.  Of  tba  gronp  of  Brachyourmu  Decapods  formed  to  live 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  tliei^are  many  species ;  Bome  of 
tbem  inhabiting  fresh 
water,  whilst  others  form 
burrows  in  the  ground, 
even  at  a  distance  from 
water.  Of  the  genus 
Thdpkiua,  one  fresh- 
water species,  a  native 
of  the  rivers  of  Sonthem 
Europe,  was  well  kuown 
to  the  ancients,  who 
often  represented  it  upon 
FNi.*7<L-T«t™aM.  their  medals;  the  Greek 

monks  eat  it  uncooked, 
and  it  is  a  common  article  of  food  in  Italy  during  Lent. 
Another  species,  which  inhabits  India,  has  been  thns  noticed  by 
Bishop  Hebei  in  his  Journal : — "  All  the  grass  throng  the  Dec- 
can  generally  swarms  with  a  small  Land-Crab,  which  burrows  in 
the  ground  and  runs  with  considerable  swiftness,  even  when  en- 
cumbered with  a  bundle  of  food  as  big  as  itself;  this  food  is  gross, 
or  the  green  stalks  of  rice  ;  and  it  is  amuung  to  see  the  Crabs, 
sitting,  as  it  were,  upright,  cut  their  hay  with  their  sharp 
pincers,  and  then  waddling  off  with  their  sheaf  to  their  holes, 
as  quickly  as  their  side-long  pace  will  carry  them."  They  have 
been  found  on  the  tablo'lands,  at  au  elevation  of  nearly  4000  feet 
from  the  sea ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  do  not, 
like  the  West  Indian  Land-Ciabs,  perform  an  annual  migration 
to  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  depodting  their  eggs. — The 
Gecardmu,  or  Land-Crab  of  the  Antilles  (Fig.  469),  is  remark- 
able for  its  nocturnal  and  burrowing  habits,  and  for  the 
migrations  it  execntes ;  when  the  season  arrives  for  the  depo- 
sition of  the  c^gs,  it  moves  towards  the  sea  in  large  com- 
panies, taking  the  most  direct  line,  and  seldom  permitting  any 
obstacles  to  interrupt  its  progress. — Some  of  the  Land-Crabs 
are  remarkable  for  the  inequality  in  the  site  of  their  claws ;  the 
larger  is  used  to  close  np  the  mouth  of  the  huirows ;  and  it  is 
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sometimes  held  up  in  a  beckoning  attitude^  whence  these  Crabs 
have  aoqnired  the  name  of  Calling-Crabs. — ^Nearly  allied  to 
these,  which  are  all  inhabitants  of  tropical  regions,  are  some 
small  native  species,  termed  Pea-Crabs,  which  reside,  at  least 
during  a  part  of  the  year,  inside  various  bivalve  shells,  such  as 
Mussels,  &c.  The  ancients  believed  that  the  Pea-Crab  lives 
on  the  best  terms 'with  the  inhabitant  of  the  shell  in  which  it  is 
found;  and  that  it  not  only  warns  it  of  danger,  but  goes 
abroad  to  cater  for  it ;  this,  however,  is  an  absurd  fiction. 

787.   The  Decapods  of  the  section  Anomoura  are  intermediate 
between  the  Short-tailed  Crabs,  and  the  Long-tailed  Lobsters  and 
Cray-fish ;  not  having  the  abdomen  reduced  to  the  almost  rudi- 
mentary state,  which  it  presents  in  the  former ; 
neither  having    it  converted  into  a  powerful 
organ  for  swimming,  as  in  the  latter  (Fig.  477)- 
There  is  nearly  always  a  pair  of  appendages 
attached  to  its  last  segment ;  and  these  have, 
in  some  instances,  important  uses.   This  section 
includes  the  Hippa  (Fig.  460)  and  its  allies, 
constituting  the  family  HippiDiE;  and  also  the 
family  Paouridje,   or    Hermii-Crahs^   which 
are  very  peculiar  as  to  both  their  conformation 
and  their  habits.     The  tail,  or  post-abdomen, 
Fio.  477.— rbhipbs      is  of  large  size,  but  its  envelope  is  little  else 
TsBTUDiirABivs.        ||jj^n  ^  mcmbranous  bag,  entirely  unpossessed 

of  the  usual  hardness  of  the  Crustaceous  inte- 
gument, and  presenting  no  division  into  segments.  The  thorax 
itself  is  not  very  firm ;  and  it  is  only  on  the  claws,  which  are  of 
large  size,  that  we  find  the  true  calcareous  envelope.  For  the 
protection  of  their  soft  tails,  the  Paguridm  resort  to  various  arti- 
ficial methods.  Many  of  them  seek  univalve  shells,  in  which 
they  take  up  their  abodes ;  attaching  themselves  to  their  interior 
by  a  sucker,  with  which  the  tail  is  furnished  at  its  extremity, 
and  also  holding  by  the  three  pairs  of  appendages,  or  false  legs, 
which  it  bears  at  its  hinder  portion.  When  they  are  feeding  or 
walking,  the  head  and  thorax  project  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
shell ;   but  when  they  are  alarmed  they  draw  themselves  in, 
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closiDg  the  mouth  with  one  of  the  claws,  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  other,  and  holding  to  the  interior  so  firmly,  that  they 
will  rather  he  torn  asunder  than  quit  their  attachment.  As  they 
increase  in  size,  they  are  obliged  to  change  their  habitation  for  a 
more  commodious  one ;  and  the  way  in  which  they  accomplish 
this  is  very  amusing.  They  may  be  not  unfrequently  observed 
crawling  slowly  along  the  line  of  empty  shells,  &c.,  left  by  the 
last  wave ;  and  as  if  unwilling  to  part  with  their  old  domicile 
till  a  new  one  has  been  obtained,  they  slip  their  taib  out  of  the 
old  house  into  the  new  one,  again  betaking  themselves  to  the 
former,  if  the  latter  is  not  found  suitable.  In  this  manner  they 
not  unfrequently  try  a  large  number  of  shells,  before  they  find  ono 
to  their  liking.  There  are  several  species  of  various  sizes,  which 
are  inhabitants  of  our  own  shores ;  they  feed,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  dead  fish,  and  all  kinds  of  garbage  thrown  upon  the  shore. 
The  BirgtUy  an  allied  genus  of  tropical  regions,  has  the  tail  some- 
what more  protected,  but  still  soft ;  this  does  not  lodge  in  shells, 
but  retires  to  rocks,  or  hides  itself  in  burrows  in  the  earth.  The 
best-known  species,  Bxrgiu  latro^  inhabits  the  Isle  of  Fraoce, 
and  lives  upon  cocoa-nuts ;  it  burrows  at  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
and  feeds  upon  the  fruit  which  falls  from  them ;  and  it  is  even  said 
to  climb  the  trunk,  to  obtain  a  further  supply. 

788.  The  Magrouka,  or  long-tailed  Decapods,  are  dis- 
tinguished not  merely  by  the  length  of  the  tail,  but  by  having 
it  terminated  by  a  sort  of  fin,  expanded  laterally,  and  consisting 
of  five  pieces  (Fig.  478).  This  is  a  very  powerful  instrument 
for  motion  in  water,  serving,  by  its  vertical  strokes,  to  propel 
the  animals  through  the  liquid ;  and  we  consequently  find  the 
Crustacea  of  this  Section  much  more  frequently  swimming  in  the 
water  than  walking  on  its  bottom  or  on  the  shore.  This  Section 
is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  contains  the  largest  species  of  the 
whole  class.  The  Lobsten,  Cray-Jishy  Praums^  Shrimpi^  &c., 
of  which  the  group  is  chiefly  composed,  are  sufficiently  well 
known  to  need  no  description.  We  may  notice,  however,  the 
PalinurtUf  or  Spiny  Lobster,  one  of  the  largest  animals  in  the 
class ;  which  was  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of 
Locnsta.     This  is  distinguished  by  the  very  large  size  of  its 
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Uteral  aotennee ;  which  are  beset,  like  the  body,  with  sharp 
points.     The  legs  are  «11  nDglfr-fingered ;  not  even  those  of  the 


first  pair  being  fumiahed  with  pincers.  This  snimal  freqaenta 
deep  waten,  especially  off  rocky  shores  ;  and  it  only  approaches 
the  coast  at  the  return  of  spring,  to  deposit  its  eggs,  which  are 
,  minute,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The  common 
1  spedeB  not  nnCreqaently  weighs  12  or  14  lbs.,  when 
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loaded  with  eggs. — The  Galatheay  a  genus  somewhat  allied  to  the 
preceding,  and  of  which  two  small  species  are  common  on  our 
own  coasts^  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  vast  numbers  in 
which  it  sometimes  appears ;  the  Galathea  gregarin  having  been 
seen  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  during  his  voyage  round  the  world, 
to  accumulate  in  such  multitudes,  that  the  surface  of  the  water 
appeared  as  if  saturated  with  blood. 


Order  II.— STOMAPODA. 

789.  The  name  of  this  Order  is  derived  firom  the  mode  in 
which  the  feet  approach  the  mouth,  in  many  of  the  animals 
composing  it;  not  only  the  foot-jaws,  but  also  part  of  the 
thoracic  extremities,  being  directed  towards  it  (Fig.  480).  The 
number  of  legs  is  variable  ;  but  there  are  generally  firom  twelve 
to  sixteen, — one  or  more  pairs  of  the  feet-jaws  of  the  Macrourous 
Decapods  being  here  developed  as  true  legs.  The  general 
form  of  the  body  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Cray-fish  and  its  allies ;  the  abdomen  being  much  prolonged, 
the  tail-fin  much  expanded  laterally,  and  the  appendages  beneath 
the  abdomen  being  developed  and  used  as  fin-feet.  There  are, 
however,  some  considerable  differences  in  their  structure ;  which 
are  quite  sufficient  to  separate  the  Stomapods  as  a  distinct  Order. 
The  branchisB,  instead  of  being  inclosed  in  a  cavity  beneath  the 
thorax,  are  attached  to  the  abdominal  appendages,  and  hang 
freely  in  the  water  (Fig.  468) ;  the  heart  has  more  the  form 
and  characters  of  the  dorsal  vessel  of  Insects ;  the  integuments 
have  little  solidity,  and  are  sometimes  membranous  and  trans- 
lucent ;  and  the  nervous  system  is  arranged  in  a  less  concen- 
trated manner. — All  the  Stomapods  are  marine  ;  and  the  largest 
species  are  only  found  in  tropical  climates.  As  they  are 
inhabitants  of  deep  waters  and  the  open  sea,  rather  than  of  the 
shores,  their  habits  are  but  little  known ;  but  firom  the  confor- 
mation of  some  of  the  Order,  tliey  may  be  regarded  with  proba- 
bility as  very  voracious. 

790.     As  connecting  this  Order  with  the  last  family  of  tlie 
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preoeding,  we  may  first  notice  the  curious  genus  Mysisy  or 

Opossum-Shrinip  ;  which  hears,  in  its  general  form,  so  strong  a 

resemhknce  to  the  ordinary  Shrimps,  that  it  has  been  usually 

placed  with  them.     It  is  distinguished,  however,  from  the  true 

Decapoda,  by  the  external  position  of  its  branchiao ;  as  well  as 

by  other  characters.     In  regard  to  the  number  of  the  feet,  it 

holds  a  very  interesting  intermediate 

place  between  the  Decapods  and  the 

ordinary  Stomapods;  for  the   last 

pair  of  feet-jaws  is  developed  into 

true  legs,    making    their    number 

twelve  in  all;  and  the  other  two 

pain  have  much  more  the  form  of 

ordinary  legs,  than  in  the  Decapods. 

Each  of  the  legs  has  a  kteral  ap-    ^^^  4^^mvs»  vuu,ar.8,  about 

pendage,  which  is  so  much  developed         twice  the  n&tonl  length  :  a,  one 
.  1.1  J  1*     1.  J         of  the  bifid  legs. 

as  to  appear  like  a  second  limb ;  and 

thus,  reckoning-in  the  feet-jaws,  which  also  possess  similar 
appendages,  we  may  say  that  the  Mysis  has  no  fewer  than  32 
legs.  *  The  common  name  of  this  curious  little  animal  is  derived 
from  the  peculiar  conformation,  which  enables  it  to  afford  a 
special  protection  to  the  eggs.  The  female  has  a  large  concave 
scale,  attached  to  the  inner  division  of  each  of  the  posterior  legs ; 
and  these,  overlapping  one  another,  form  a  pouch,  which  is 
capable  of  being  considerably  distended.  Into  this  pouch  the 
eggs  are  received,  when  they  quit  the  ovarium  ;  and  here  they 
continue  until  the  young  are  so  nearly  developed,  that  they  pre- 
sent a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  parent.  The  parent  then 
opens  the  valves  of  the  pouch,  and  sets  free  the  whole  brood  at 
once  into  the  surrounding  element;  and  these  usually  seem 
to  remain  associated  with  the  community,  from  which  they 
sprang.  Although  sparingly  distributed  in  the  seas  of  Europe, 
these  little  animals  inhabit  some  parts  of  the  Arctic  ocean  in 
amaadng  numbers;  constituting  the  principal  food  of  the  pro- 
digious shoab  of  Salmon,  which  resort  thither  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  and  upon  which  the  inhabitants  of  Boothia 
depend  in  great  degree  for  their  winter  store  of  provisions ;  and 
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serring  also  as  one  of  the  chief  articles,  on  which  the  Whalebone 
Whale  b  supported. 

791 .  The  Squilloy  which  is  sometimes  termed  *^  Sea  Mantis/' 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  powerful  claws  to  those  of  that 
Insect  (§  664),  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  Order.  Its 
carapace  is  small,  and  only  coTers  the  anterior  half  of  the  thorax ; 
— the  posterior  being  formed  of  rings  like  those  of  the  abdomen. 


Fio.  480.— 8<iuiLLA  Man-tis. 

The  members  which,  in  their  position,  correspond  with  the 
external  feet-jaws  of  Decapods  (Fig.  480,  a),  are  here  developed 
into  enormous  claws,  terminating  in  a  sharp  hook;  in  the 
typical  species,  SquUla  matUii,  the  last  joint  or  finger  is  famished 
with  six  sharp  projecting  spines  ;  and  the  preceding  joint,  or 
hand,  is  furmshed  with  three  sharp  spines,  and  is  hollowed  at 
its  edge  into  a  grooTC,  into  which  the  finger  shuts,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  this  claw  a  most  efficient  instrument  of 
prehension.  The  other  foot-jaws,  and  the  three  first  pairs  of 
thoracic  members  (5),  share  in  this  conformation;  being  fur- 
nished with  a  sharp  moTeable  finger,  and  a  hand  armed  with 
spines,  against  which  the  finger  closes ;  and  these  are  directed 
towards  the  mouth,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  prey  against 
it,  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  The  three  posterior  pairs  of 
legs,  which  are  attached  to  the  annulated  (or  ringed)  portion  of 
the  thorax  (c),  are  furnished  with  a  bmsh  instead  of  a  hook  at 
their  extremities,  and  more  resemble  the  abdominal  swimming 
legs.  The  tail  is  expanded  into  a  broad  fin.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  locomotive  apparatus  of  this  animal  is  partly  adapted  for 
prehension,  and  partly  for  natation  (or  swimming),  and  not  at 
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all  for  walking.  This  species  is  probably  the  largest  of  the 
Order ;  its  length  being  about  seven  inches.  It  is  common  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

792.  To  this  Order  also  belongs  a  yery  curions  genns,  the 
Phyllasoma,  or  Glass-Crab.  Its  scientific  name,  which  means 
Uetf'bodiedy  as  well  as  its  common  designation,  refer  to  the 
remarkable  pecnliarity  of  structure  by  which  it  is  distinguished ; 
the  whole  body  being  flattened  like  a  leaf,  and  almost  as  trans- 
parent as  glass.  It  is  composed  of  a  large  OTal  plate,  which 
represents  the  head,  and  bears  the  two  eyes,  mounted  on 
long  footstalks^  at  its  anterior  extremity  ;  of  a  second  plate, 
in  part  coyered  by  the  preceding,  and  giving  insertion  to  the 
thoracic  legs ;  and  of  an  abdomen  which  is  always  short,  and 
in  some  species  undeveloped.  The  legs,  six  in  number,  are  very 
long  and  slender ;  they  are  bifid  or  divided  into  two,  like  those 
of  the  Mysis;  and  are  adapted  for  swimming  only.  These 
curious  creatures  are  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Eastern  Oceans. 

793.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
analogy  presented  by  this  Order,  to  the  Orthoptera  among 
Insects.  The  resemblance  of  the  SquiUa  to  the  Mantis  has  already 
been  noticed ;  and  the  correspondence  of  the  Phyllosoma  to  the 
leaf-like  species  of  the  same  order  (§  653),  is  scarcely  less 
remarkable.  We  may  also  point  out  the  many  resemblances 
between  the  Decapod  Crustacea,  and  the  Coleopterous  Insects. 
They  occupy  a  corresponding  position,  in  being  at  the  head  of 
the  mandibulaie  series  of  their  respective  classes ;  they  are  both 
also  pre-eminent  in  regard  to  the  hardness  of  their  integuments ; 
and  in  both  there  is  an  adaptation  of  the  extremities  for  walking, 
rather  than  for  swimming  or  flying — which  are  actions  analogoua 
to  each  other  (Anui.  Physiol.,  §  663). 
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Section  B.— EDRIOPHTHALMA. 


Ordbb  III.— AMPHIPODA. 

794.  Passing  on  to  the  group  of  Edriophthalua, — which  is 
distinguished  hy  the  absence  of  peduncles  supporting  the  eyes, 
and  by  the  union  of  the  respiratory  organs  with  the  locomotive 

members, — ^we  have  to  first  notice  the 
Order  Amphipoda,  in  which  the 
abdomen  is  weU  developed,  but  the 
respiratory  organs  are  connected  with 
Fig.  481.— GAMMAKD8  pulbz.       the  thoracic  limbs  only.  These  organs 

consist  of  membranous  vesicles,  at- 
tached to  the  base  of  the  legs,  of  which  some  traces  present  them- 
selves in  the  preceding  Order ;  the  continual  renewal  of  the 
water  in  contact  with  them  is  accomplished  by  the  constant 
movements  of  the  first  three  pairs  of  abdominal  pro-legs.  The 
thoracic  legs  are  fourteen  in  number,  consisting  of  the  ten  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  Decapods,  with  the  addition  of  two  pairs 
of  feet-jaws, — only  one  pair  of  these  last  organs  being  here  left 
in  its  original  form.  The  legs  are  partly  directed  forwards, 
and  partly  backwards,  from  which  the  name  of  the  Order  is 
derived.  The  abdomen  is  much  developed,  and  is  composed  of 
seven  segments,— the  last,  hovraver,  being  a  mere  rudiment ;  the 
appendages  of  the  three  preceding  divisions  are  often  united  into 
a  sort  of  bundle,  constituting  an  organ  which  is  of  great  service 
in  leaping.  These  Crustacea  are  all  of  small  size ;  but  they 
frequently  present  themselves  in  very  large  numbers.  Some  of 
them  are  inhabitants  of  the  sea  and  shores,  whilst  others  are 
abundant  in  our  streams.  The  greater  number  of  them  are  very 
agile  leapers. 

795.  The  common  Talitnu  loctuta,  or  Sand-hopper  (Fig.  456), 
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18  a  yery  charaeteristio  example  of  this  Order.  It  is  extremely 
abundant  on  onr  shores ;  and  may  often  be  seen  in  yast  numbers 
on  the  sands,  especially  when  the  snn  is  shining  upon  them  and 
the  tide  is  retreating.  The  whole  surface  of  the  sand,  or  rather 
the  air  for  a  few  inches  above  it,  appears  as  if  alive  with  them  ; 
for  they  are  incessantly  leaping  to  an  elevation,  which  is,  for  their 
minute  size,  very  considerable,  as  if  they  were  in  the  height  of 
enjo3nnent.  They  burrow  in  the  sand ;  and  seldom  enter  the 
water.  Their  food  probably  consists  of  the  minuter  animals,  and 
of  the  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  which  are 
left  in  the  sand  by  the  sea.  The  Gammarus  pulex  (Fig.  481), 
which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  in  structure  and  in 
its  leaping  powers,  is  an  inhabitant  of  fresh  water  brooks; 
being  especially  abundant  in  those,  in  which  there  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  decajdng  vegetable  matter.      The  Caryphium  is 

remarkable  for  its  very  long 
antennffi,  and  for  its  pre- 
daceous  habits.  It  is  very 
abundant  on  the  coast  of 
La  Rochelle,  where  it  forms 
extensive  burrows  in   the 

Fio.  482— CosyvBitm  LoNoiooaNs;  a.  terminal  j  ,  i  •        -x 

Mginent  of  the  tall.  sand,— ouly  makmg  its  ap- 

pearance, however,  at  the 
beginning  of  May.  It  keeps  up  a  continual  war  with  the  Anne- 
lida, which  inhabit  the  same  neighbourhood ;  and  also  attacks 
MoUusca  and  even  Fishes,  as  well  as  dead  animal  matter. 
Scarcely  anything  is  more  curious,  than  to  observe  these  creatures 
at  the  rising  of  the  tide  assembled  in  m3rriads,  moving  about  in 
aU  directions,  beating  the  mud  with  their  arm-like  antennas,  and 
mixing  it  with  water  in  order  to  discover  their  prey.  If  they 
meet  with  Annelids  even  ten  or  twenty  times  their  size,  they 
onite  together  to  attack  and  devour  them ;  and  the  carnage  does 
not  cease,  until  the  whole  of  the  mud  has  been  turned  over  and 
examined.  It  is  said  that  they  sever  the  hyssus^  by  which  the 
Mussels  are  fixed  (Fig.  591)  ;  so  as  to  cause  them  to  fall,  and  thus 
to  enable  them  to  be  more  readily  attacked.  They  are  in  their 
turn  devoured  by  Fishes  and  by  many  Shore-Birds.  The  Crustacea 

s2 
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of  a  portion  of  thia  Order  wre  pvasitic  in  their  habits  ;  sttMhing 
themwlTes  to  the  hodies  of  Fishes ;  and  having  the  month  more 
adapted  for  snction. 


Orme  IV— I>^M0DIP0DA. 

796.  The  Crustacea  of  this  Order  reaemble  the  preceding  in 
tiie  conformation  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  hut  differ  (nm  aU 
the  other  Edriophthalma,  in  the  want  of  development  of  the 
abdomen.  Thenumber  of  legs  variea  considerably  in  the  different  , 
■pecies.  The  body  ia  composed  (with  the  head)  of  eight  or  nine 
segments,  of  which  seven  may  be  fnrnisbed  with  members;  bnt 
not  anfreqnently  some  of  the  appendages  are  andeTeloped.  Thia 
Order  is  divided  into  two  Sections,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
body;  the  Fili/or- 
mia,  having  the 
body  long  and 
thread-like,  and  the 
1^  also  long  and 
slender  (Fig.  483); 
whilst  in  the  Ooo^  pm.  4bs-cihiilla  puiu. 

the  body  is  shorter 

and  broader,  and  the  legs  shorter  and  stouter  (Elg.  484).  Of 
the  former  group,  the  Caprdla  phamta  is  a  characteristic  exam- 
ple ;  it  is  found  among  marine  plants, 
creeping  along  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Geometer,  or  Looper-CaterpiUais  (g  700)t 
often  bending  itself  back  with  great  rapidity, 
and  applying  its  antennss  to  various  parts  of 
the  body.  It  has  five  pairs  of  leg»,  of  which 
thesecond  is  the  largest;  these  are  notdisposed, 
however,  in  a  regular,  bnt  in  an  intermpted 
series,  the  second  and  third  segments  of  the 
thorax  having  only  the  respiratory  verioles. 
In  an  allied  genus,  there  are  also  ten  legs,  disposed  in  a  con- 
is  ;  and  in  another,  all  the  fourteen  are  developed. 
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The  Cyamus  and  its  allies,  belonging  to  the  second  division  of 
the  Order,  appear  to  be  mostly  parasitic  in  their  habits.  The 
Cyamns,  commonly  termed  the  Whale-Louse,  attaches  itself,  by 
means  of  its  strong  claws,  to  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
Whale;  which  is  sometimes  so  completely  covered  by  these 
parasites,  that  the  individuals  thus  infested  may  be  easily 
recognised  at  a  considerable  distance  by  their  white  colour. 
When  the  parasites  are  removed,  the  skin  of  the  Whale  is  found 
to  be  deprived  of  its  epidermis. 


Order  V.— ISOPODA. 

797.  These  Crustacea  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
Amphipoda  ;  but  their  bodies  are  flattened  horizontally,  instead 
of  being  compressed  vertically,  and  the  abdomen  is  not  terminated 
either  by  appendages  adapted  for  leaping,  nor  by  an  expanded 
fin  for  swimming,  as  in  that  group.  The  thorax  nearly  always 
consists  of  seven  segments,  and  is  furnished  with  seven  pairs  of 
appendages  adapted  for  walking  (Fig.  456) ;  but  the  respiratory 
organs  are  not  attached  to  them,  but  are  developed  as  expansions 
of  the  extremities  of  the  pro-legs,  which  are  attached  to  the 
abdominal  segments.  These  organs,  which  have  usually  an  oval 
form  and  a  membranous  texture,  are  sometimes  suspended  freely 
beneath  the  abdomen  ;  but  they  are  occasionally  covered  in  by 
litUe  scales,  which  fold  over  and  protect  them.  The  females 
usually  have  large  plates  attached  to  the  base  of  the  thoracic 
legs,  which  form,  by  their  meeting,  a  pouch  in  which  the  eggs 
and  young  are  matured ;  others  have  a  membranous  bag  in  this 
mtnation.  The  newly-hatched  young  have  only  six  thoracic 
segments  and  six  pairs  of  legs, — ^acquiring  an  additional  segment 
and  pair  of  legs  at  the  time  of  their  first  moult. 
(S-;798.  Of  this  Order,  the  principal  part  b  aquatic;  but  one 
group  is  terrestrial.  Many  of  the  former  are  parasitic  upon  other 
Anifinkla^ — ^very  frequently  upon  larger  Crustacea;  this  is  the 
case  with  the  Bopyrus^  which  is  parasitic  upon  the  common 
Prawn,  affixing  itself  beneath  the  carapace,  upon  the  branchisB, 
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aod  produdng  an  evident  swelling  extenuUj'.  Between  eight 
and  nine  hundred  yonng  ones  have  been  observed  beneath  the 
body  of  a  single  female  ;  and  the  pftrect  has  the  iDB^not  to  set 
them  free  in  sitnations  frequented  by  the  Prawns. — Of  those 
marine  Isopods  which  are  not  parasitic  the  most  worthy  of  notice 
is  the  Uttuwria  ttnbrans  ;  which,  altbongh  not  more  than  a 
sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  is,  through  its  boring  habits,  and  its 
powers  of  multipliaation,  exceedingly  destructive.  It  piereee 
timber  in  different  directions  with  astonishing  rapidity,  ^pa- 
rently  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  it,  as  in  its  stomach  are 
found  minute  particles  of  the  wood.  It  is  found  in  difiereot 
parts  of  the  British  Ocean,  attacking  wooden  piles,  immersed  in 
water,  in  our  doclc-yarde,  bridges,  flood-gates,  chun-piers,  &c. ; 
and  perforating  them  in  the  most  alarming  manner. 

799.     It  is  in  the  terrestrial  species,  that  we  find  the  roost 

remarkable  provision  for  the  incloeure  of  the  respiratory  organs ; 

these  being  completely  folded  over,  by  plates  developed  from  the 

abdominal    members ;    and 

tthe    anterior    plates    being 
perforated  with  a   row   of 
small  holes,  through  which 
^j^  the  air  gains  access  to  the 

j^3  gills  within.    Like  the  Land 

3^K  Crabe,  these  terreetiial  Iso- 

^S^  pods  (of  which  the  common 

^^  Wbod-loute  is  a  very  familiar 

^^-^  example),  for  the  most  part 

Fio.we— AuuDiuo        frequent  damp    situations; 
inhabiting    dark    and   eon- 
Via  4ss._AHiuii:itA.  cealed  places,  such  as  cellars, 

caves,  holes  in  walls,  the  un- 
der-side of  stones,  tic.  Tliey  feed  upon  decaying  animal  and  vege- 
table matter,  and  come  forth  from  tlieir  retreat  in  damp  weather. 
They  crawl  slowly,  except  ivlien  alarmed ;  and  they  have  the 
power  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball,  so  as  to  expose  on  the 
outside  nothing  but  the  plates  of  the  back,  and  to  couceal  the 
appendages  of  the  nnderside  of  the  body. 


OBDER  ISOPODA  ; — TBILOBITES. 


800.     The  order  Isopods  ia  probablj'  the  situation,  in  which 
e  are  to  place  the  lemukable  fosnis  known  nnder  the  name  of 


Trilolntst,  from  the  three  lobee  into  which  the  body  is  divided 
lengthways  (Fig.  487)-  These  are  found  in  the  very  earliest  of 
the  formations  that  contain  foaedls  at  alt ;  and  they  appear  to 
hare  eeaaed  to  exist,  before  the  creation  of  Mammalia.  They 
reeemble  the  laopoda  in  the  equality  of  their  segments,  as  well  as 
in  the  tri>lobed  division  of  the  body,  vrhich  is  presented  by  some 
of  the  recent  species  of  that  order ;  and  also  in  tbrir  tendency  to 
roll  themselves  into  a  bait  (Fig.  488).  Their  exact  situation, 
however,  cannot  be  known,  until  some  information  liaa  been 
guned  in  regard  to  tfaeir  extremities,  of  which  no  remuns  have 
yet  been  discovered.  It  is  probable  that  these  were  very  short ; 
in  which  respect  they  would  correspond  with  those  of  certain 
parasitic  laopods ;  but  they  may  have  been  soft  and  membranous, 
and  formed  for  swimming,  like  those  of  the  Phyllopoda.  They 
bear  no  inconnderable  resemblance  externally  to  the  C&iton 
among  Uollusca  (Fig.  584)  ;  and  coold  probably,  like  them, 
draw  the  border  of  the  shell  completely  down  to  the  surface  on 
which  they  were  adherent.  Their  Articulated  character,  how- 
ever, is  fnlly  evidenced  by  the  nature  of  their  eyea,  which  have 
the  compound  structure  peculiar  to  that  Sub-Kingdom.  This 
has  been  so  perfectly  preserved  in  many  specnmens,  that  the 
facets  may  be  oonnted  with  the  aid  of  a  m^piifying-glasB ;  and 
as  many  as  four  hundred  have  been  found  to  exist  in  a  single 
specimen. 


Section  C— BRANCH  IOPODA. 


Ordbb  VI.— PHYLLOPODA. 

801.  We  are  now  arrived  attlietbird  Section  of  tbe  class, — 
that  of  Brancbiopoda  ;  in  which  the  union  between  the  legs 
and  respiratory  organs,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  gradually 
taking  place  in  the  preceding  Ordera,  becomes  more  complete, — 
there  being  now  no  distinct  gills,  and  the  anterior  legs  being 
converted  into  respiratory  organs,  by  an  expanuon  of  their  aor- 
Ekoe.  Hence  the  name  of  the  group ;  which  means  "  giQ- 
footed."  In  the  greater  part  of  this  and  the  succeeding  groups, 
the  body  is  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  homy  shell ;  which  sometimes 
appears  composed  of  but  a  single  piece,  and  in  other  instances 
is  formed  like  the  shell  of  a  bivalve  Mollnsk  : — henoe  Uiey  are 
commonly  known  as  EtUomottraeow  Crustacea  (this  term 
meaning,  inclosed  in  a  shell).  The  eyes  are  generally  placed  near 
each  other ;  and  are  sometimee  so  close,  as  to  mo  together  (so  to 
speak)  into  one  mass.  The  foot-jaws  are  all  converted  into 
tme  legs,  being,  like  them,  adapted  for  swimming ;  and  even 
the  antennoe  sometimea  become  locomotive  organs.  Hie  number 
of  legs  varies  greatly ;  reaching  in  some 
spedee  to  above  a  hundred;  but  being 
commonly  much  Int.  All  these  animals 
are  aqnatic,  and  most  of  them  inhabit  fresh 
water.  They  are  for  the  most  part  extremely 
active  in  their  habits  ;  and  are  all  of  small  siie, 
some  of  them  being  even  of  microeoopic  minut»- 
pio  Ms—Crcuin  "**'■  "^^  active  locomotion  is  doubtless  tn 
vvuuui,  iMCDiaed.part  connected  with  the  act  of  respiration,  and 
serves  to  produce  a  constant  interchange  in  the 
water  in  contact  with  the  surfoce  of  tbe  body,  and  especially 
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with  the  branchial  ezpamions  of  the  legs.  Even  when  the  aniinala 
Kie  at  rest,  these  last  organs  are  seen  to  he  in  rapid  motion. 
The  eggs  are  ananged  in  a  mass  in  a  caTit3r  beneath  the  back  of 
the  sheU,  or  are  inclosed  in  a  comrnon  envelope,  and  carried  in 
one  or  two  bnnches  or  maaees  at  the  base  of  the  tail  (Fig.  489). 
802.  The  Order  Phyllopoda  includes  thoee  Branchiopoda, 
whose  body,  sometimes  naked  or  shell-less,  and  sometimes 
inclosed  in  a  shield-like  carapace  or  in  a  bivalve  shell,  is  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  segments,  nearly  alt  of  which  are 
furnished  with  leaf-like  appendageSf  or  gill-feet.  Thej  vary 
ooDsiderably  in  their  conformation  ;  some  of  them  being  provided 
with  a  certiun  number  of  simple  awimiaiDg  feet,  placed  behind 
the  giU-feet ;  hut  of  the  latter  there  are  always  at  least  eig^ 
pairs,  and  sometimes  their  number  amounts  to  sixty  pairs.  The 
first  division  of  the  order  inolndes  those,  which  have  the  body 
protected  by  a  homy  shell.  This  is  the  case  wittt  the  LimttadUa 
(Fig.  490),  vrtiich  has  a  bivalve  shell,  and  bears  a  considerable 


Fw.  4IM^LiHif.iDU.  Pn.  tai.— Ann  Mohtuui. 

resemblance  to  the  Daphnia  (§  804),  except  in  tiie  form  and 
number  of  the  feet ;  and  in  the  Apu»  (Fig.  491),  wbich  has  a 
nmple  shield-like  shell,  and  in  which  the  feet  are  very  numerous, 
but  all  except  the  anterior  ones  are  extremely  small.  These  last 
are  extremely  remarkable  for  the  power  which  their  eggs  possess, 
of  retaining  their  vitality  for  several  years,  when  the  waters  in 
which  they  are  deposited  have  been  dried  np.  They  inhabit 
lakes,  pools,  and  ditches,  and  are  often  found  in  vast  numbere, 
etpedally  in  the  spring  and  be^ning  of  tiio  summer.  They  are 
s  raised  into  the  air  by  whirlwinds,  and  scattered  again 
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like  Ttin.  Their  eggi  are  of  a  red  colour,  and  (mil  to  the  bottom 
of  the  wkter,  when  set  free  from  the  egg-cuea  whicb  the  parent 
bean  near  its  tail  When  first  hatohed,  the  foang  difier  con- 
nderably  froia  their  patenta,  tuTing  but  one  eye,  foor  legs,  no 
tail,  and  the  sbeQ  ooveiing  onl^  the  front  half  of  the  body. 
Theae  little  CrnMacea  are  said  to  feed  upon  young  Tadpoles. 
They  swim  well  on  the  back,  and  borrow  in  the  eand,  elevating 
their  taib  in  the  water. 

803.  In  the  Bpedes  included  ia  the  second  diviaon  of  the 
Order,  there  is  neither  bivalve  shell,  nor  any  trace  of  a  shield- 
like  carapace ;  but  the  body  is  entirely  soft.  It  is  nsually  modi 
prolonged,  and  composed  of  a  large  number  of  B^menta ;  bnt 
the  branchial  appendages  or  gill-feet  do  not  exceed  eleven  pairs. 
To  this  group  belongs  the 
curious  Anemia  taliaa,  or 
Brine-shrimp  ;  a  small  Crn»- 
taoean,  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  commonly  found  in  the 
salt-pans  at  Lyroiogton,  when 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  is 
considerably  advanced.  The 
accompanying  figures  repnaent 
the  progressive  stages  of  its 
development.  "  I^ature  having 
constructed  it  with  members  solely  adapted  for  swimming,  it 
seems  to  be  in  perpetual  quest  of  prey,  gliding  with  an  almost 
even  motion  through  the  water,  and  moving  with  equal  indif- 
ference on  the  back,  belly,  and  sides;  the  shape  of  Uie  animal, 
the  undulating  movements  of  its  fins,  and  the  glossy  appearance 
of  its  coat,  render  it  an  object 
of  a  very  interesting  descrip- 
tion."— Nearly  allied  to  this  is 
the  Branchipat ;  of  which  the 
several  species  are  found,  often 
in  great  nnmbera,  in  small  pools,  eepeually  after  heavy  rain  ; 
sometimes  even  in  those  whicb  are  left  on  the  uneven  snr&oea  of 
stones, — the  eggs,  which  are  inclosed  in  a  strong  shell,  seeming 
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to  have  been  transported  by  the  wind.  The  Branehipi  generally 
swim  on  their  backs ;  and  their  short  lamellar  feet,  which  are 
unfit  for  walkings  are  then  kept  in  an  undulatory  motion,  that 
sends  forward  a  current  of  water,  along  a  channel  hollowed  in 
the  lower  side  of  the  body,  to  the  mouth,  and  thos  supplies  the 
animal  with  food.  At  other  times,  they  swim  more  forcibly,  by 
alternate  lateral  strokes  of  the  tail  upon  the  water. 


Order  VIL— -CLADOCERA. 

804.  The  Order  Cladocbra  consists  of  those  minute  Crus- 
tacea answering 'to  the  foregoing  description,  which  have  the 
body  inclosed  in  a  bivalve  shell.  These  belong,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  genus  Daphnia;  of  which  the  common  species, 
Daphnia  puUx  (which  has  also  received  the  name  of  Monocultu 
from  its  single  eye),  is  commonly  termed  the  Arborescent  Water- 
Flea,  from  its  power  of  leaping,  and  from  the  branching  form  of 
its  antennsB,  which  serve  as  oars.  It  is  very  abundant  in  many 
ponds  and  ditches,  coming  to  the  surface  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  and  in  cloudy  weather  ;  but  seeking  the  depths  of  the 
water  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  It  swims  by  taking  short 
springs,  and  feeds  on  minute  particles  of  vegetable  substances, 
not  however  rejecting  animal  matter  when  offsred.  There  are 
several  curious  points,  relative  to  the  propagation  of  these  little 
animals,  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  After  the  eggs  leave  the 
ovaries,  they  remain  in  a  large  cavity  between  the  body  and  the 
shell ;  here  they  usually  attain  their  complete  development, — 
the  young  coming  forth  into  the  world,  in  a  form  very  nearly 
resembling  that  of  the  parent.  From  the  transparency  both  of 
the  eggs  and  of  their  containing  envelope,  the  whole  process  of 
development  may  be  distinctly  seen.  At  first  the  eggs  are 
quite  round,  and  seem  as  if  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  minute 
globules.  The  shape  then  alters  a  little,  becoming  oval ;  and 
these  globules  augment  in  number ;  but  as  yet  no  trace  of  any 
body  is  perceptible.  A  little  afterwards,  we  see  a  black  spot  in 
the  centre,  which  is  the  eye,  and  which  is  the  first  organ  visible. 
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The  other  organs  then  begin  to  show  themselves ;  but  it  is  not 
until  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  tliat  any  motion  is  per- 
ceptible. They  come  forth  into  the  world,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
day,  with  the  tail  curved  up  within  the  shell ;  and  very  shortly 
after  birth,  this  tail  maybe  seen  to  spring  forth  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
and  to  assume  its  natural  position.  In  a  short  time  afterwards, 
the  animal  acquires  the  perfect  form,  and  it  speedily  increases 
in  size, — ^throwing  off  its  envelope,  and  acquiring  a  new  one,  at 
short  intervals.  In  summer  these  moultings  are  frequently 
seen  to  be  performed  every  two  days ;  but  in  colder  weather, 
several  days  elapse  between  them.  They  do  not  cease  with  the 
full  growth  of  the  animal,  but  continue  during  its  whole  life. 
The  purpose  of  this  may  be,  to  prevent  the  animal  being  injured 
by  the  tendency  of  its  shell  to  become  overgrown  with  parasitic 
Animalcules  and  Confervas;  for  weak  and  sickly  individuals 
may  be  frequently  seen  so  covered  with  these  growths,  that  their 
motion  and  life  are  soon  arrested,  the  animals  apparently  not 
having  strength  enough  to  throw  off  their  envelope. 

805.  After  the  third  or  fourth  moulting,  the  young  Daphnia 
begins  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  cavity  of  its  back  ;  these  may 
be  frequently  seen  there,  as  early  as  the  tenth  day  of  its  separate 
existence.  Soon  after  the  young  are  bom,  another  moulting 
takes  place ;  and  the  egg-coverings,  which  have  been  left  in  the 
cavity,  are  thrown  off  with  the  shell.  In  a  very  short  time  after- 
wards, another  brood  of  eggs  is  seen  in  the  cavity ;  these  are 
soon  hatched,  and  another  moult  takes  place ;  and  these  pro- 
cesses continue  to  take  place  throagh  the  whole  season,  until  the 
weather  becomes  severe.  All  the  Daphnus  then  seem  to  be 
destroyed ;  none  having  their  existence  prolonged  through  the 
winter.  There  is,  however,  a  very  curious  provision  for  perpetu- 
ating the  race.  At  particular  seasons,  the  Daphnia  may  be 
found  with  a  dark  opaque  substance  on  the  back  of  the  shell* 
This  has  been  termed  the  ephippium^  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
saddle.  When  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  of 
a  dense  texture,  and  to  be  composed  of  a  mass  of  hexagonal  cells ; 
and  to  contain  two  oval  bodies,  which  are  capsules  opening  like 
a  bivalve  shell,  each  inclosing  an  ovum  covered  with  a  homy 
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envelope.  This  is  first  seen  after  the  3rd  moulting ;  after  the 
4th  it  passes  into  the  open  space  in  the  back ;  and  at  the  5th  it 
is  thrown  off  with  the  shell,  and  remains  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  until  the  temperature  rises  sufficiently  to  hatch  the  eggs. 
The  ephippial  eggs  which  are  deposited  in  the  summer  are  pro- 
bably doTeloped  during  the  same  season ;  but  those  which  are 
laid  in  the  autumn  remain  undeyeloped  during  the  winter,  being 
protected  by  their  peculiar  enyelopes ;  and  it  is  by  the  action  of 
the  returning  warmth  of  spring  upon  them,  that  the  new  gene- 
ration of  Daphnia»  is  produced  in  the  next  year.  They  may  be  at 
any  time  hatched,  however,  by  artificial  warmth.  ^'  These  two 
species  of  eggs,"  says  an  attentive  observer  of  the  processes  now 
described,  *^  produced  by  the  same  being,  offer  a  very  singular 
example  in  the  history  of  animals,  and  show  with  what  wisdom 
Nature  provides  for  the  preservation  of  even  her  smallest 
creatures." 

806.      The  Pol^hemtu   has,   like    the    Daphnia,    oar*like 

antennse,  divided  into  two  branches.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its 
head,  which  is  almost  entirely  occupied 
by  a  single  enormous  eye  (Fig.  494.)  It 
swims  on  its  back  or  sides,  giving  to  its 
Pia  494.~PDLYnnin»      anteuns  and    legs    quick   and    repeated 

motions,  and  executmg  with  the  greatest 
ease  aU  kinds  of  evolutions. 


Section  D.— ENTOMOSTRACA. 


Order  VIII.— OSTRAPODA. 

807.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  last  group  of  Masticatory 
Crustaceans;  in  which  we  lose  all  trace  of  organs  peculiarly 
adapted  for  respiration, — the  feet  not  being  modified  for  this 
purpose,  as  in  tiie  last  Section,  but  being  expressly  formed  for 
swimming,  each  member  being  terminated  by  two  oars  composed 
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of  two  or  more  joints.  There  is  considerable  resemblance,  except 
in  the  conformation  of  the  month,  between  some  of  these  and 
the  Suetnrial  Cmstaoea  hereafter  to  be  described.  It  is  to  this 
group,  that  the  term  Eniamoitracatii  has  been  restricted  hy  later 
Naturalists ;  but  it  is  commonly  applied  to  the  minute  Branchi- 
opodous  Crustacean  just  described,  and  even  to  the  Limuli 
(§  816),  as  well  as  to  these-— all  agreeing  in  the  indoeure  of  the 
body  in  a  single  or  biyalye  shell. 

808.  In  the  Order  Ostrapoda,  the  body  does  not  exhibit  a 
diyision  into  distinct  rings,  and  is  altogether  inclosed  between 
the  two  yaWes  of  a  bivalye  shell.  This  shell  is  furnished  with 
a  hinge,  like  that  of  a  biyalye  Mollnsk ;  and  can  be  closed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  envelop  the  animal  completely ;  but  the 
valves  are  in  general  sufficiently  wide  apart,  to  allow  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  antennsB  and  feet  to  pass  out  between  them.  There 
are  two  pairs  of  antennas ;  of  which  the  first  (a.  Fig.  495)  is 

slender,  whilst  the  second  (5)  is  large,  directed 
downwards,  and  adapted  for  swimming.  The 
mouth  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  inferior 
b'^S^  surface  of  the  body ;  it  is  furnished,  besides  an 
Fio.  49ft^CTnuB  Upper  and  lower  lip  and  a  pair  of  mandibles,  with 
vmiu.  magnified.  ^^^  ^^j^   ^^  maxill® ;  of  which  the  posterior 

carries  a  large  flapper-like  appendage,  that  is  probably  to  be 
regarded  as  a  branchial  organ.  The  true  thoracic  feet  are  only 
four  or  six  in  number.  The  body  terminates  in  a  bifid  tail ; 
and  the  eggs  are  lodged,  as  in  the  DaphnisB  (to  which  these 
animals  bear  a  strong  general  resemblance),  in  a  cavity  between 
the  back  and  the  shell.  The  principal  genus  of  this  Order  is  the 
Cypris^  which,  like  the  Daphnia  and  the  Branchippus,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  pools  and  streams;  and  strongly  resembles  the 
former  of  these,  in  regard  to  its  moultings  and  the  deposition 
of  its  eggs.  The  young  are  not  bom  alive,  however ;  for  the 
mass  of  eggs,  including  about  twenty-four,  is  attached  by 
the  female  to  water*plants,  with  the  aid  of  a  glutinous  secre- 
tion,— an  operation  which  lasts  about  twelve  hours.  There  are 
but  two  pairs  of  legs  in  this  genus,  of  which  the  posterior  does 
not  make  its  appearance  outside  the  shell ;  being  bent  upwards 
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to  give  support  to  the  oTaries.  The  food  of  these  little  animals 
consists  of  dead  (but  not  putrid)  animal  matter,  confervsB,  &c. ; 
but  they  will  not  attack  living  animals  that  are  well  and  strong, 
although  they  are  often  seen  to  attack  worms,  &c.,  when 
wounded  and  weak,  and  even  to  prey  on  one  another.  When  the 
ponds  and  ditches  in  which  they  live  dry  up  in  summer,  they 
buiy  th^nselves  in  the  mud^  and  thus  preserve  their  lives  as  long 
as  the  mud  retains  any  moisture, — ^becoming  as  active  as  ever 
when  the  rain  falls,  and  again  overflows  their  habitations.  After 
long-continued  droughts^  however,  when  the  mud  becomes  very 
dry  aod  hard,  they  perish  ;  but  the  race  is  then  kept  up  by  the 
eggs,  which  are  capable  of  resisting  this  influence.  These  little 
creatures  are  very  lively;  being  almost  constantly  seen  in 
motion,  either  swimming  by  the  united  action  of  their  antennffi 
or  anterior  feet,  or  walking  upon  plants  and  other  solid  bodies 
floating  in  the  water.  When  alarmed,  they  draw  their  antennse 
and  legs  within  the  shell,  and  close  its  valves  so  firmly,  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  opening  them.  An  allied  genus,  Cythe- 
rtno,  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  three  pairs  of  legs,  is  an 
inhabitant  oi  salt  water. 

809.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  the 
minute  Crustacea  of  this  group,  to  an  enormous  extent ;  and 
their  size  was  much  greater.  The  largest  existing  species  of 
Gypris  does  not  exceed  one-sixteenth  of  a  line  in  length.  But 
in  certain  strata  of  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  formations,  which 
appear  to  have  been  deposited  by  firesh  water,  we  find  layers, 
sometimes  of  great  extent  and  thickness,  which  are  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  the  fossilized  shells  of  Cyprides,  many  of 
them  exceeding  a  line  in  length ;  and  in  the  Chalk,  which  was  a 
marine  deposit,  the  remains  of  bivalve  Crustacean  shells,  proba- 
bly belonging  to  the  genus  Cytherina,  are  firequently  to  be 
found  in  great  abundance. 
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810.  The  Eniotnostraca  of  this  Order  bear  a  strong  reeem- 
bhmce  in  the  general  form  of  their  bodies  to  the  Edriophthalma ; 
they  haye  no  carapace,  nor  bivalye  shell,  like  that  of  the  last 
Order ;  and  their  envelope  is  of  membranons  or  soft  consistence. 
The  head  is  large,  and  distinct  from  the  thorax ;  and  the  body  is 
distinctly  divided  into  several  segments,  of  which  the  thorax  pre- 
sents from  three  to  five,  and  the  abdomen  two  or  more.  The  num- 
ber of  legs  is  alwa3r8  at  least  eight  or  ten ;  and  the  abdomen  is  ter- 
minated by  a  bifid  tail  adapted  for  swimming.  The  first  pair  of 
antennsd  is  long,  slender,  and  many-jointed ;  those  of  the  second 
pair  are  sometimes  wanting,  and  sometimes  developed  into  swim- 
ming-legs. Tlie  month  is  famished,  besides  the  mandibles  and 
maxillse,  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  feet-jaws ;  of  which  the  pos- 
terior are  usually  very  large,  and  furnished  with  a  set  of  feathery 
bristles,  which  almost  cover  the  remainder  of  the  buccal  appa- 
ratus. In  one  division  of  the  Order,  we  find  the  two  eyes  quite 
distinct ;  in  the  other  they  form  but  a  single  mass  on  the  median 
line.  The  eggs  are  contained,  when  they  quit  the  ovarium,  in 
two  capsules  borne  at  the  base  of  the  tail  (Fig.  489} ;  and  the 
young,  when  they  first  emerge  from  them,  present  a  form  differ- 
ing greatly  from  that  of  the  parent,  which  is  only  attained 
after  several  moults  (Figs.  496,  497).  The  Cyclops  is  a  very 
common  genus  of  this  Order ;  belonging,  as  its  name  implies,  U> 


Pio.  498.— IiAmyA  or  the  Cycix>n.  pio.  497.— Cyclops. 

the  single-eyed  division  of  it.     This  genus  contains  numerous 
species ;  of  which  some  belong  to  fresh  water,  whilst  others  are 
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marine.  The  fresh-water  species  abound  in  the  mnddiest  and 
most  stagnant  pools,  and  often  too  in  the  clearest  springs  ;  the 
ordinary  water  with  which  London  is  supplied  frequently  con- 
tains great  numbers  of  them.  The  marine  species  are  to  be 
found,  often  in  immense  abundance,  in  small  pools  on  the  sea- 
shore, within  high- water  mark,  living  among  the  sea-weeds  and 
corallines ;  and  others  inhabit  the  open  ocean,  where,  by  the 
luminous  properties  they  possess,  they  assist  in  producing  its 
phosphorescence.  Their  vast  numbers  are  the  less  surprising, 
when  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  their  multiplication  is  known. 
It  has  been  calculated  by  Jurine,  who  attentively  observed  their 
habits,  that  from  one  female,  4,442  milliofu  of  young  might  be 
produced  in  a  year.  The  time  occupied  in  the  transformations  and 
development  of  the  young,  varies  according  to  the  season ;  and 
this  variation  appears  to  depend,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Baird,*  not  only  on  temperature,  but  also  on  the  degree  of 
li^kly  the  metamorphosis  being  retarded  by  darkness,  as  in  the 
Batrachia  (§  483).  The  Cyclops  is  carnivorous,  feeding  upon 
Animalcules  that  are  brought  to  the  mouth  by  the  action  of 
the  feet-jaws,  which  create  a  whirlpool  in  the  surrounding  water; 
and  in  this  manner  they  even  devour  their  own  young.  In  their 
turn  they  fall  victims  to  the  larvsd  of  aquatic  Insects,  the  Water- 
aiders,  and  other  aquatic  animals,  which  thus  restrain  their 
multiplication  within  due  bounds.  Owing,  probably,  to  the 
softness  of  their  envelopes,  they  do  not  resist  drought  as  well  as 
many  other  Entomostraca ;  but  they  seem  capable  of  resisting 
almost  any  degree  of  cold,  and  they  haxe  been  immersed  for 
some  time  in  spirit  of  wine,  without  losing  their  vitality. 

81 1.  All  these  minute  Entomostraca  furnish  very  interesting 
objects  for  Microscopic  examination;  and  the  study  of  their 
development  and  habits  will  abundantly  repay  the  most  diligent 
observation.  Except  during  the  winter,  there  is  probably  not  a 
pool  of  water  in  this  country,  that  does  not  contain  some  species 
of  them. 


•  **  Magudne  of  Zoology  and  BoUny/'  Vol.  I.,  p.  316.  A  laige  proportion 
of  the  &cts  here  atated  leapectiDg  these  and  other  Entomostiaca,  are  derivwi  from 
Mr.  Baird*!  highly  interesting  and  yaloable  papers  in  that  journal. 
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812.  We  next  pass  to  the  Snb-Class  of  Suctorial  Crustacea, 
in  which  the  month,  instead  of  being  furnished  with  mandibles 
and  maxillffi  adapted  for  the  division  of  solid  aliment,  is  prolonged 
into  a  beak,  and  can  only  receiye  liqaid  substances.  Still  among 
the  Crustacea,  as  in  Insects,  the  parts  which  compose  the  Mandi- 
bulate  mouth  of  the  preceding  Orders,  may  be  recognised  in  the 
Haustellate  or  Suctorial  mouth  of  those  we  have  now  to  conader. 
The  proboscis  is  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  upper  and  lower 
lip ;  and  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  long  appen- 
dages, which  evidently  correspond  witii  the  mandibles  of  the 
preceding  Orders,  and  which  serve  to  make  the  punctures  into 
which  the  proboscis  is  inserted.  Other  appendages,  found  at  its 
base,  are  the  representatives  of  the  maxillao  and  feet-jaws  of  the 
Mandibulate  Orders;  and  these  are  frequently  developed  as 
hooks,  by  which  the  animal  attaches  itself  to  its  prey.  Many 
of  the  Suctorial  Crustacea  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  their 
general  form  to  the  Cyclops  and  other  Copepoda.  The  body 
is  usually  divided,  at  its  anterior  part  at  least,  into  distinct 
segments ;  and  there  are  generally  four  pairs  of  legs,  each  fur- 
nished at  its  extremity  with  two  oar-like  expansions.  The 
resemblance  is  often  strongest  in  the  early  stages  of  development ; 
— ^the  young  LenuBa^  for  example  (Fig.  502),  being  scazxsely 
distinguishable  from  the  young  Cyehpi  (Fig.  496).  But  in  their 
advance  towards  maturity,  the  Suctorial  Crustacea  frequently 
undergo  the  most  extraordinary  changes ;  so  that,  if  we  were  to 
attend  to  their  adult  forms  alone,  we  should  be  tempted  to 
exclude  them  from  the  class  altogether, — ^in  so  small  a  degree 
do  they  present  its  distinguishing  characters.  This  group  is 
divisible  into  three  Orders ;  of  which  the  first  two  are  parasitic, 
and  the  last  free. 

X.  SiPHONOSTOMA.  In  this  Order,  the  mouth  is  armed  ¥nith 
styliform  mandibles ;  the  thorax  is  composed  of  several  distinct 
joints,  and  bears  three  or  four  pairs  of  swimming-feet ;  and  the 
feet-jaws  are  well  developed. 

XI.  Lernjbida.  The  mouth  in  this  Order,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing, is  armed  with  piercing  mandibles ;  but  the  thorax  exhibits 

.  no  division  into  segments ;  and  both  the  feet-jaws  and  the  true 
legs  are  undeveloped. 
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XII.  Araneiforhes.  Thb  veiy  cnriooB  gronp,  vrhich  was 
formerly  nuked  among  the  Arachnida,  haa  the  feet  adapted  for 
walking,  and  well  developed ;  but  the  moath  is  ouposaeBsed  of 
distinct  mandibles. 


Order  X.— SIPHONOSTOMA. 

813.  The  Crustacea  of  this  Order  ore  all  parasitic  upon  Fishes, 
aquatic  Batrachis,  &c. ;  and  maoy  of  them  are  known  imderthe 
name  of  Fish-lice.  Their  general  characters  may  he  understood 
from  those  of  the  two  genera  Argultu  and  CaliffUi,  which  will 
be  briefly  described.  The  Argului  has 
its  body  covered  with  an  oral  shield,  which 
does  not  extend,  however,  over  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  abdomen.  There  are  four 
purs  of  legs,  somewhat  lesembhng  those 
of  the  Branchiopoda,  and  adapted  for 
*  '  2         swimming.      The  tail  also  is  a  kind  of 

^«-.fri^i^^-  a''™™eret  On  each  ride  of  the  beak 
BiBedi  *.gDeoftfaajusa  or  proboscis,  there  is  a  lai^  short  cylin- 
"•  lipbiw ;  *,  mt'iiS  drical  appendage,  terminated  by  a  cnrioas 
■*"<*■  sucking-disc ;  and  there  is  also  a  pair  of 

larger  jointed  members,  terminated  by  prehensile  hooks.  These 
two  pairs  of  organs,  enabling  the  animal  to  attach  itself  firmly 
to  that  on  which  it  lives,  are  probably  the  representatives  of  the 
feet-jaws.  The  e^s  of  the  Argulus  are  deponted  upon  floating 
bodies,  like  those  of  the  Cyclops ;  and  the  young,  when  they 
first  come  forth,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  that  genus. 
Their  swimming  organs  consist  of  the  oar-like  antennae  and  feet- 
jaws;  the  true  swimming  legs,  and  the  suckers  and  hooks  on 
the  feet-jaws  of  the  adnit,  not  making  their  appearance  until 
after  several  monltings.  These  Cmstaceans  may  be  regarded  as 
in  several  respects  intermediate  between  those  of  the  precedrag 
Order,  and  the  true  Suctorial  Crustacea ;  for  they  have,  even  in 
the  adult  state,  much  more  locomotive  power  than  the  generality 
of  the  latter  J  and  arenotnnfrequently  met  vrith  swimming  freely 
in  the  water. 

814.  The  CaJ^iu(Fig.  490)  is  much  mote  strange  inits  form 
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Its  body  u  I 


mpoBed  of  two  principal  portions;  t 

covered  hy  the  otU 


^ 


shield  or  carapace 
(Fig.  500,  a)  ;  the 
, ,  posterior,  formiDg  the 
termination  of  thetho- 
raz  and  the  radimen- 
tary  abdomen,  it  di- 
i  vided  into  rings.  The 
first  pair  of  aDtennte  is 
reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion  of  small  flattened 
plates,  in  some  species 
bearing  a  encker.  The 
an  ten  nee  of  the  second 
pair  (_b)  also  are  short, 
and  composed  of  only 
two  joints.  At  e  is 
seen  a  sucker,  formed 

by  the  labrum,  and 

w  Causus.  inclosing  the  mandi- 
bles. The  mazillfe 
(rf,  e)  are  represented  by  two  pairs  of  rudimentary  appendages, 
situated  at  the  sides  of  the  sucker,  one  of  thera  terminated  by 
homy  claws  directed  backwards.  The  feet-jaws  (f,  g,  h),  to  the 
numberofthreepairs,  are  instruments  of  prehension,  by  which  the 
animal  attaches  itself ;  and  behind  the  last  pair  of  these,  there  is 
a  forked  appendage  on  the  central  line  (i),  which  probably  assists 
in  the  same  object.  There  are  four  pairs  of  thoracic  legs ;  of 
which  the  first  three  {j,  k,  I),  formed  for  swimming,  are  situated 
beneath  the  carapace ;  whilst  the  last  (m),  which  comes  forth 
behind  it,  is  rather  adapted  for  walking.  The  abdomen  forms 
but  a  single  segment  (p)  ;  and  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  small 
fin-like  appendages  (g).  One  of  the  most  curious  parts  in  the 
structure  of  this  animal,  is  the  pair  of  long  tubes  (r),  which  are 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  of  the  female ;  these  appbat 
to  be  receptacles  for  eggs,  and  to  be  analogous  to  the  capsnles  of 
the  Cyclops,  &c.  (Fig.  489). 
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815.  The  animalfl  of  this  Order  depart  so  widely  from  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  Crustacea,  that,  until  their  early  state  was 
known,  they  were  ranked  among  the  lower  Articulata.  In  their 
adult  state,  there  is  an  almost  complete  absence  of  members  or 
appendages ;  and  those  which  remain  ftre  destitute  of  joints, 
being  merely  fleshy  lobes  serving  to  attach  the  animal  to 
the  surface  of  that  on  which  it  lives.  They  all  bear  a  more  or 
less  close  resemblance  to  the  Lemwa^  an  animal  which  is  not 
unfrequently  found  on  the  eyes  and  gills  of  Fish.  The  form  of 
the  adult  is  displayed  in  Fig.  501 ;  which 
shows  its  long  suctorial  trunk  or  proboscis 
(a)  ;  its  short  thorax  (5),  bearing  the  pair  of 
legs  (c),  by  which  the  animal  is  attached ; 
its  large  abdomen  (d),  and  its  two  egg- 
capsules  (e).  The  legs  are  united  to  each 
other  at  their  extremities ;  and  bear  a  kind 
of  sucker  (/),  which  is  applied  to  the  surface 
attacked  by  the  animal,  and  assists  in  retain- 
ing it  there.  The  whole  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  however,  is  usually  buried  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  part,  from  the  juices  of  which 
the  Lemasa  derives  its  nutriment. — However 
dissimilar  the  form  and  characters  of  this 
^^  creature  appear,  to  those  of  even 
/H^      the  preceding  group,  yet  its  con- 

nection  with  them  is  made  evident  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  numerous  parasitic 
species,  which  depart  less  from  the  Ordinary  type ; 
forming  a  gradual  transition  from  the  Suctorial 
Crustacea  of  the  last  order,  to  the  highly-aberrant 
Pio.  502.-LAKyA  fQjm  presented  by  the  LemsBa  :  so  that,  if  the  latter 

OW  THB  liUkNJBA* 

is  excluded,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  the 
line  is  to  be  drawn.  And  again,  the  early  forms  of  the  Lemsea 
(Fig.  502)  so  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  Cyclops  and  other 
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Eniomosiracous  Crnstacea  (Fig.  496),  that  it  would  be  im- 
poBsible  to  show  any  decided  difference  between  them.  This 
is  a  very  interesting  example  of  the  importance  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  whole  Natural  History  of  an  animal,  whose 
place  in  the  scale  is  at  all  doubtfuL 


Order  XII.— ABANEIFORMES. 

816.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  group,  which  is  only  referred 
to  the  position  here  assigned  it,  because  it  can  scarcely  be  placed 
in  any  other, — at  least  without  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  its 
internal  structure  and  development.  It  consists  of  the  small 
family  Ptcnooonida  ;  which,  in  regard  to  the  general  form  of 
the  body,  and  the  completeness  of  the  extremities,  seems  to  take 
rank  rather  with  the  higher  Crustacea,  or  with  the  Arachnida. 
With  the  latter  they  have  been  commonly  associated,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  their  legs ;  but  they  differ  in  the  absence  of 

breathing  pores,  by  which  tlie  want  of  in- 
ternal respiratory  organs  may  be  iuferred  ; 
and  in  their  marine  residence.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  digestive  cavity 
is  not  confined  to  the  narrow  body ;  but 
that  it  sends  prolongations  into  the  legs, — 
^'"'bIZ^^^'^''      as  it  docs  into  the  rays  of  the  Star-fish; 

and  horn  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from 
the  absence  of  a  respiratory  apparatus,  the  circulatiug  S3n3tem  may 
be  regarded  either  as  incomplete,  or  as  altogether  wanting, — ^the 
respiration  being  provided  for,  as  in  the  lower  tribes  of  Crustacea, 
by  the  exposure  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  to  the  surrounding 
medium.  Further,  the  residence  of  these  animals  would  seem 
to  remove  them  from  the  Arachnida ;  for  they  are  all  marine, 
many  being  found  amongst  plants  or  stones  on  the  sea-beach^ 
and  others  being  dredged  up  from  deep  water.  Their  minuteness 
renders  it  difficult  to  ascertain  many  points  of  their  structure; 
and  much  is  still  to  be  learned  respecting  them.  Various  species 
exist  on  our  own  coasts.  Their  motions  are  remarkably  slow 
and  apparently  difficult ;  and  it  is  obvious  from  this  circumstance, 
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as  well  as  from  the  conformation  of  the  mouth,  that  their  prey 
must  consist  of  either  dead  animal  matter,  or  of  liTing  animals 
as  defenceless  as  themselves. 
The  females  are  distin- 
gnished  by  the  possession 
of  a  pair  of  spurious  legs 
(Fig.  504),  placed  in  front 
of  the  rest,  and  appropriated 
to  the  purpose  of  holding 
and  carrying  the  eggs. 
These  are  collected  into 
globular  masses,  enyeloped 
with  a  thin  skin  or  mem- 
brane,eachmassbeingfirmly 
adherent  to  the  limb.  There 
are  seTeral  of  these  masses 
in  most  species  of  the 
tribe ;  but  in  Pycnogonum  itself,  the  eggs  form  a  single  broad 
square  membrane  laid  under  the  body. — The  proboscis  of  these 
curious  animals,  which  seems  to  refer  them  to  the  group  of 
Suctorial  Crustacea,  is  really  the  entire  head ;  and  the  organs 
which  have  been  usually  described  under  the  name  of  palpi  and 
mandibles,  as  appertaining  to  it,  are  in  reality  appendages  of  the 
thorax,  and  must  be  considered  as  metamorphosed  legs ;  so  that 
the  Pycnogonidse  really  have  seyen  pairs  of  legs,  like  the  Crus- 
tacea to  which  they  are  most  nearly  allied. 


Fio.  504— Nymphon  oMwarpn,  and  under  nida 
of  its  Beak. 


There  now  only  remains  to  be  considered  the  third  sub- class 
of  the  Crustacea ;  which  consists  of  but  a  single  Order. 


Order  XII.— XYPHOSURA. 

817.  Although  this  group  only  contains  a  single  genus,  the 
LimultUy  or  King-crab,  yet  the  structure  of  this  departs  so 
widely  from  that  of  all  the  Crustacea  we  haye  hitherto  con> 
fiidered,  that  it  cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  Order,  or  eyen 
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the  same  Snb-Claes,  with  an;  of  them.  The  Limuli, — which  are 
Crastacea  of  considerable  size,  aometimes  attaining  the  length  of 
two  feet, — have  their  bodies  divided  into  two  parte ;  of  which 
the  anterior,  covered  by  a  large  semicircular  shield  (0,  Fig.  503), 
bears  the  eyes,  the  antennee,  and  six  pairs  of  legs,  which  sor- 
round  the  mouth  (b),  and  are  used  both  for  walking  and  for 


mastication ;  whilst  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body,  wliich  is 
covered  by  another  shield  of  a  somewhat  triangnlar  shape, 
bears  on  its  under  surface  five  plan  of  swimming  legs,  of 
which  the  last  is  furnished  with  gills  ;  and  this  triangular  shield 
terminates  in  a  long  pointed  process  (9).  Now  when  we  com- 
pare the  appendages  to  the  head  and  body  of  these  animals,  with 
those  of  ordinary  Crustacea,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  pair  of 
the  legs  surrounding  tlie  mouth  of  the  Limulus  represents  their 
mandibles ;  that  the  second  and  third  pairs  represent  their 
mazille  ;  the  three  foUovriog  pairs  of  legs  their  feet-jaws ,-  and 
the  five  ptura  of  swimming-members,  abdominal  fin-feet, — the 
true  thoracic  legs  being  altogether  absent.  Besides  the  pair  of 
compound  eyes,  characteristic  of  the  Crustacea  in  general,  the 
Limoli  have  a  pair  of  small  nmple  eyes,  placed  anteriorly,  near 
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the  central  line. — The  Limuli  are  confined  to  the  shores  of 
tropical  Asia,  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  tropical  America. 
As  the  hest-known  species  comes  from  the  Mollucca  Islands,  they 
are  sometimes  termed  Molucca  Crabs.  Of  their  habits  very 
little  has  been  ascertained.  They  appear  to  prefer  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  sandy  shores,  and  it  is  said  that  when  kept  from 
the  water^  they  bnry  themselves  in  the  sand,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  violent  heat  of  the  sun,  which  causes  them  speedily  to  perish. 
They  feed  upon  animal  flesh.  The  long  homy  process  of  the  pos* 
tenor  shield  is  not  developed  in  the  young  animal ;  which  also 
wants  the  posterior  or  branchial  members.  This  process  is  used 
by  some  of  the  Malajrs  as  a  point  for  their  arrows ;  the  wounds  it 
makes  being  dangerous,  like  those  made  by  the  spines  of  many 
Fishes,  on  account  of  their  jagged  character.  On  the  coast  of 
America,  where  the  Limulus  is  known  as  the  Casserole  Fish, 
the  shell  is  employed  as  a  ladle  for  water. — Fossil  remalins  of 
this  genus  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary 
strata ;  and  it  may  be  further  remarked  that,  in  several  particu* 
lars,  the  TrUobUsi  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  probably 
analogous  to  it 

Geographical  DUtribution  of  Crtutacea. 

The  extensive  study  of  this  large  and  important  class,  by 
M.  Milne-Edwards,  has  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  some  very 
interesting  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  Geographical  Distribution. 
An  outline  of  these  will  be  here  introduced,  because  they  would 
probably  serve,  with  some  modifications,  to  represent  the  general 
&ct8  relating  to  the  distribution  of  other  Classes. 

818.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  in  the  preceding  sketch  of 
the  principal  forms  of  the  Crustacea,  that  different  species  have 
different  localities,  or  residences  assigned  to  them  (as  it  were), 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  We  have  seen  that  some  are  exclu- 
sively confined  to  fresh  water, — that  others  are  inhabitants  of  the 
brackish  water  of  estuaries, — ^that  others  take  up  their  abode  on 
the  shore,  where  they  are  periodically  covered  and  left  dry  by 
the  tide, — that  others  frequent  the  shallow  waters  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  shore, — ^that  others  are  found  near  the  bottom 
of  the  deeper  waters,  at  no  great  distance  from  land, — ^that  others, 
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again,  roam  freely  through  the  open  sea, — and  finally,  that  others 
are  only  to  be  met  with  on  the  dry  land,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  Thns  we  see  that  each  species  has  an 
appropriate  kind  of  residence,  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted 
by  its  organisation  and  habits ;  but  it  may  be  further  stated,  that 
each  species  has  an  appropriate  place  of  residence,  which  is  very 
much  determined  by  the  temperature  of  the  region.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  many  species  very  extensively  distributed ;  but 
this  results  from  their  being  adapted,  by  some  peculiarities  of 
structure  and  habit,  which  we  cannot  detect,  to  sustain  life 
under  a  considerable  variety  of  external  conditions  (§  13).  The 
extent  to  which  even  these  species  are  distributed,  however,  will 
depend,  in  great  part,  upon  the  locomotive  powers  with  which 
they  are  endowed,  either  in  their  adult  or  their  young  states ;  and 
also  (in  regard,  at  least|  to  all  but  the  freely-swimming  marine 
species)  to  the  continuity  of  a  line  of  coasts  from  one  point  to  any 
other,  along  which  their  migrations  may  be  e£Pected.  The 
existence  of  constant  or  periodical  currents,  too, — such  as  the 
Gulf  Stream  of  Mexico, — will  often  affect  the  distribution  of 
species ;  thus  it  is  probably  to  this  cause,  that  we  are  to  attribute 
the  presence  of  some  American  Crustacea  on  the  shores  of  the 
Canary  Idauds. 

819.  The  following  are  the  general  principles  arrived  at  by 
M.  Milne-Edwards  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  Temperature  on 
the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Crustacea. 

I.  T%e  d^erent  forme  and  modee  ofor^anieation  of  ihete  animals 
manifest  themselves  more^  in  proportion  as  we  pass  Jrcfnthe  Polar 
Seas  towards  the  Eqttator, — Thus,  on  the  coasts  of  Norway, 
where  there  is  frequently  a  vast  multiplication  of  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  the  number  of  species  is  very  small ;  but  the 
latter  increase  rapidly  as  we  go  southwards.  Thus  the  number 
of  species  of  Crustacea  of  the  first  two  Orders,  known  to  exist  on 
the  coast  of  Norway  and  the  neighbouring  seas,  is  only  sixteen ; 
but  eighty-two  are  known  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  western  shores 
ofBritain,  France, Spain,  and  Portugal;  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
are  known  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  two  hundred  and  two  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  A  similar  increase  may  be  observed  in  fol- 
owing  the  coast  of  the  New  World,  from  Greenland  to  the 
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Caribbean  Sea ;  the  number  of  species  of  Decapods  in  the  former 
region  being  only  twelve,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  seyenty-one. 

II.  The  differeneet  of  form  and  organuation  are  not  only  more 
numeroui  and  mare  eharaeterutic  in  the  toarm  than  in  ^  cold 
regions  of  the  globe  ;  they  are  alio  more  important, — ^The  number  of 
natural  groups,  which  we  find  represented  in  the  Polar  and  Tem- 
perate Regions,  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  which  we  find  types 
or  examples  in  Tropical  Seas.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  principal 
forms,  which  are  met  with  in  colder  regions,  also  present  them* 
selves  in  warm ;  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  latter  have 
no  representatives  among  the  former.  Thus,  of  the  three  primary 
groups,  into  which  the  Glass  is  at  first  subdivided,  the  Xypho- 
sura  are  altogether  wanting  beyond  the  forty-fourth  degree  of 
latitude.  Again,  the  Brachyourous  and  Anamourous  Decapods 
appear  to  be  altogether  excluded  firom  some  of  the  most  northern 
regions  that  have  been  explored.  Of  the  family  of  Squillidaa 
(§  7^^  }y  ^  highly  characteristio  of  the  Order  Stomapoda,  it  is 
rare  to  meet  with  any  members,  north  of  the  forty-fifth  degree 
of  latitude.  And  the  curious  group  of  Phyllopoda  is  restricted 
within  a  still  nearer  neighbourhood  of  the  Tropical  Region. 

III.  Not  only  are  thoee  Cruetacea^  which  are  moet  elevated  in 
the  eeale^  deficient  in  the  Polar  Regions  ;  but  their  relative  num- 
ber inereasee  rapidly  as  we  pass  from  the  Pole  towards  the 
Equator.  Thus  the  Brachyoura,  which  must  be  considered  as  the 
most  elevated  of  the  whole  series,  are  totally  absent,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  in  some  parts  of  the  arctic  region;  and  we  find  their  place 
taken  by  the  far  less  complete  Edriophthalma,  with  a  small  num- 
ber of  Anomourous  and  Macrourous  Decapods.  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean, however,  the  Decapods  surpass  the  Edriophthalma  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  species ;  and  the  Brachyourous  division  predomi- 
nates over  the  Macrourous,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 
And  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  short-tailed  are  to  the 
Jong-tailed  Decapods,  as  three,  four,  or  even  five,  to  one. — Again, 
the  Land-Crabsy  which  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  taking 
the  highest  rank  among  the  Brachyoura,  are  only  to  be  met  with 
between  the  tropics.  And  of  the  Jluviatile  Decapods  (those 
which  inhabit  rivers,  brooks,  and  lakes),  a  large  proportion 
belong  in  tropical  regions  to  the  elevated  type  of  the  Brachy- 
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oara ;  whilst  all  those  found  ia  the  temperate  and  arctic  SEones 
belong  to  the  Macrourous  diyision. 

lY.  When  we  compare  together  the  Crustacea  of  different 
parts  of  the  world,  we  observe  that  the  average  size  of  ikete 
animali  ii  eonnderably  greater  in  tropical  regioni,  ^an  in  the 
temperate  or  frigid  cUmee,  The  largest  species  of  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  seas,  are  far  smaller  than  those  of  the  tropical  ocean ; 
and  they  bear  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the  whole  number. 
Further,  in  almost  every  group,  we  find  that  the  largest  species 
belong  to  the  equatorial  regions ;  and  that  those  which  repretent 
them  (or  take  their  place,  as  it  were)  in  temperate  regions,  are 
of  smaller  dimensions. 

y.  It  is  where  the  species  are  most  numerous  and  varied,  and 
where  they  attain  the  greatest  size, — in  other  words,  where  the 
temperature  is  mott  elevated^ — that  the  pecidiaritiei  of  structure^ 
which  characterize  the  several  groupiy  are  mott  strongly  manifested. 
Thus  the  transverse  development  of  the  cephalo-thorax,  which  is 
so  remarkable  in  the  Brachyourous  Decapods  (the  breadth  of  the 
carapace  of  the  typical  Crabs  being  much  greater  than  its  length 
from  back  to  front),  is  carried  to  its  greatest  extent  in  certain 
Crustacea  of  the  Equatorial  region;  and  the  same  might  be 
stated  of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  most  other  natural 
groups.  Further,  it  is  in  this  region  that  we  find  the  greater 
part  of  those  anomalous  forms,  which  depart  most  widely  from 
the  general  structure  of  the  Class. 

VI.  Lastly,  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the 
temperature  of  different  regions^  and  the  prevalence  of  certain 
forms  of  Crustaceous  animals.  Thus  there  are  few  genera  to  be 
met  with  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  which  are  not  represented  in 
the  East  Indian,-*the  species^  however,  being  usually  different. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  genera  inhabiting  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe ; — similar  generic  forms  being  usually  met 
with  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  and 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres,  although  the  species 
are  almost  invariably  different. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE  CLASS  OF  MYRIAPODA. 

820,  The  Class  Myriapoda  is  the  lowest  in  which  we  meet 
with  articulated  members,  or  distinct  jointed  legs,  as  well  as  with 
an  articulated  body.  These  legs  are  intermediate  in  conforma- 
tion between  the  more  highly-organized  legs  of  Insects,  and  the 
simple  bristle -like  appendages  possessed  by  some  of  the  Anne- 
lida ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  place  to  which  we  should  refer  the 
animals  of  this  class,  from  a  regard  to  their  general  structure. 
For,  on  looking  at  the  form  of  their  bodies,  we  see  that  they  are 
distinguished  by  a  uniformity  in  the  character  of  their  segments, 
nearly  as  great  as  that  which  prevails  in  the  Annelida ;  so  that 
an  lulus  (Fig.  511)  might  almost  be  likened  to  an  Earthworm, 
provided  with  a  stiffer  integument  and  with  slender  legs : — 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adaptation  of  the  respiratory 
organs  to  breathe  air  with  regularity  and  energy,  the  complexity 
of  the  masticating  apparatus,  the  possession  of  distinct  eyes,  and 
many  other  characters,  indicate  their  affinity  with  Insects  ;  in 
which  class,  indeed,  some  Naturalists  comprehend  them.  They 
difier  from  insects,  howeyer,  not  merely  in  the  absence  of  wings, 
but  in  the  great  multiplication  of  the  segments,  which  are  nearly 
always  twenty-four  at  the  least,  each  provided  with  a  pair  of 
legs ;  and  also  in  the  absence  of  any  line  of  division  between  the 
thorax  and  abdomen.  As  we  have  already  seen(§  7^7))  there 
are  certain  Crustacea  which  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
them  in  regard  to  the  equality  of  the  segments,  and  general  orga- 
nisation ;  but  these  are  characterized  by  their  branchial  respira- 
tion, and  the  number  of  their  segments  is  usually  much  inferior. 

821 .  The  covering  of  the  body  of  these  animals  is  firm,  and 
of  a  somewhat  homy  character,  resembling  that  of  many  Insects. 
The  division  into  segments  is  very  distinct ;  a  flexible  membrane 
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being  interposed  between  each  pair  of  finn  rings  or  plates.  This 
is  obviously  required  by  the  condensation  of  the  rest  of  the  integu- 
ment ;  since,  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  body  would  not  have  the 
power  of  bending  in  any  direction.  The  legs  are  coyered  with 
the  same  kind  of  integuments,  and  are  jointed  in  a  similar  manner; 
each  terminates  in  a  single  claw  or  hook.  Sometimes  two  pairs 
of  legs  seem  to  be  present  on  each  segment  (Fig.  507)  ;  but  this 
results  from  the  fact,  that  two  adjacent  segments  are  soldered  (as 

it  were)  together,  so 
as  to  appear  but  one, 
— as  is  made  evident 
by  the  existence  of  a 
similar  dcuJbUng  of  all 

FlO.   507.— FOLYDBSilfS.  .1  ., 

the  other  organs  m 
each  division,  and  by  the  existence  of  a  deep  groove  which  runs 
across  it,  marking  the  line  of  union.  The  first  segment  or  head  is 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  compound  eyes,  resembling  tlioee  of  Insects, 
but  less  complicated  in  their  structure ;  and  also  with  a  pair  of 
jointed  antenn».  The  mouth  is  adapted  for  mastication  ;  and 
possesses  a  pair  of  mandiUes,  followed  by  a  lower  lip,  and  by  a 
pair  of  appendages  somewhat  resembling  the  feet-jaws  of  Crus- 
tacea. On  the  side  or  under  surface  of  the  body  may  be  observed 
a  row  of  minute  pores,  a  pair  usually  existing  on  each  segment ; 
these  are  the  stigmata,  or  apertures  for  the  admission  of  air  to 
the  respiratory  organs,  which  consist  of  traehttg  or  air-tubes 
resembling  those  of  Insects.  These  trachese,  however,  do  not  so 
completely  unite  into  a  system,  as  in  that  class  (§  619) ;  for 
those  of  the  several  segments  have  but  little  communication  with 
each  other. — The  character  of  the  other  organs  strongly  resem- 
bles that  of  the  similar  parts  in  Insects,  though  not  so  highly 
developed.  The  alimentary  canal  runs  straight,  or  nearly  so,  from 
one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other ;  and  possesses  a  few  glandular 
appendages,  in  the  form  of  a  long  tube  very  imperfectly  developed. 
The  circulation  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  a  long  doriol  ve$9d^ 
which  extends  along  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  The 
nervous  system  presents  a  multiplication  in  its  ganglionic  cen- 
tres, corresponding  with  the  multiplication  in  the  number,  and 
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the  similarity  in  the  character,  of  the  segments.— The  Myria- 
poda  cannot  he  said  to  undergo  any  proper  metamorphosis,  like 
that  of  Insects  and  some  Crustacea ;  since  the  young  one,  at  its 
emersion  from  the  egg,  possesses  the  form  and  most  of  the  gene- 
ral characters  of  the  parent ;  hut  there  is  a  gradual  increase, 
during  the  period  of  growth,  not  merely  in  the  size  of  the  body, 
but  in  the  number  of  segments  and  legs ;  and  in  one  division  of 

the  class  (the  lulidce), 
the  young,  when  it  first 
issues  from  the  egg,   is 


t^ 


wscrnrr^jv^  ^     altogether      unproyided 

Fio.  508.— TRAWBiroRMATiowa  Of  ivLVB;  lug  thoir  appoaranco  until 

a.  ^csuccowive  stages.  ^-.  it         /.     ^  ,^ 

after  the  first  moult, 
although  they  are  found  beneath  the  outer  skin  when  it  is 
stripped  ofi;  A  considerable  number  of  moultings  takes  place 
before  the  animal  acquires  its  adult  characters ;  and  this  does 
not  happen,  in  some  species,  until  after  the  lapse  of  two  years. 

822.  This  Class  is  divided  into  two  Orders,  which  differ  con- 
siderably from  each  other  in  form  and  development. 

I.  Chilopoda,  consisting  of  the  Centipedes  and  their  allies ; 
in  which  the  body  is  flattened,  and  the  legs  well-developed, 
constituting  the  principal  instruments  of  locomotion.  They  run 
with  facility ;  and  are  carnivorous  in  their  habits. 

II.  Chiloonatha,  consisting  of  the  7m/m#,  or  Millepede, 
and  its  allies ;  in  which  the  body  is  cylindrical,  and  the  legs  less 
developed.  They  move  slowly;  and  feed  upon  decomposing 
organic  matter. 


Order  I.— CHILOPODA. 

823.  This  Order  is  the  one,  in  which  the  greatest  resemblance 
to  Insects  may  be  traced.  It  consists  of  the  Centipede  and  other 
carnivorous  Myriapods,  possessing  strong  and  active  limbs,  vary- 
ing in  number  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  pairs,  by  the  aid  of 
which  they  can  run  with^  considerable  rapidity ;  and  they  are 

x2 
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able,  owing  to  the  flexibility  of  their  long  and  jointed  bodies,  to 
wind  their  way  with  facility  among  the  lurking-places  of  Insects, 
against  which  they  carry  on  an  unrelenting  warfare.     Of  their 


Fio.  fl09.— SooLopnroBA,  on  Ckntipsos. 

carnivorous  propensities,  the  structure  of  the  mouth  affords  suf- 
ficient evidence.  It  b  provided,  not  merely  with  a  pair  of 
homy  jaws  resembling  those  of  Insects,  but  with  a  pair  of  strong 
sharp  claws,  formed  by  an  enlargement  of  the  second  pair  of 
legs,  and  perforated  at  the  top  with  a  minute  aperture,  through 
which  a  venomous  fluid  is  probably  instilled  into  the  wounds 
made  by  them.  Small  insects  seized  in  these  daws  are  seen  to 
die  very  speedily;  and  in  warm  countries  the  bite  of  the  large 
species  of  Centipede  is  a  source  of  great  irritation  to  man, — 
being  reputed  to  be  more  injurious  than  that  of  the  Scorpion, 
although  it  is  seldom  fatal.  The  application  of  Ammonia 
(Hartshorn)  b  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  the  pain  of  the  bite; 
and  the  internal  employment  of  the  same  remedy  seems  the  best 
antidote  to  the  effects  of  the  poison  upon  the  constitution.  The 
last  pair  of  legs  usually  undergoes  some  modification  in  this 
Order ;  being  directed  backwards  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  double 
tail ;  and  not  being  used  for  walking,  except  when  the  animal  is 
walking  backwards.  Tlie  European  species  of  this  Order  seldom 
exceed  three  inches  in  length  ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  uncom- 

^  mon,  if  sought  for  in  the 

^\V  i///^  ^^ -^-^  right  situations.     They 

frequent  dark  places, 
hiding  themselves  under 
stones,  beneath  the  bark 
of  trees,  in  the  ground, 
and  in  the  hollows  of 
ripe  fruit, — situations  that  are  the  resort  of  the  Insects  on 
which  they  feed.     The  tropical  species  not  unfrequently  attain 


Ffo.  510.— «,  LiTHOBiuB  roBciPATi'a;  b,  GcoraiLus 
Loi«oiooii>n& 
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a  length  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches ;  and  it  is  stated  by 
UUoa,  that  they  have  been  seen  at  Carthagena  exceeding  a  yard 
in  length  and  five  inches  in  breadth,  and  that  the  bite  of  these  is 
mortal.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  statement  can  be 
fully  relied  on. 


Ordkr  II.— CHILOGNATHA. 

S24.  This  Order,  consisting  of  animals  having  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  lultu  or  common  MUlepede^  is  the  one  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  Annelida,  not  merely  in  external  form,  and  in 
the  imperfect  development  of  the  legs,  bnt  also  in  the  structure 
of  the  internal  organs.  The  body  of  the  lulia  (of  which  one  of 
the  commonest  species  is  known  as  the  GaHy-worm)  is  long  and 
cylindrical ;  its  number  of  segments  is  between  forty  and  fifty ; 
and  many  of  these  bear  two  pairs  of  almost  thread-like  legs, 
which  arise  close  to  the  middle  line,  along  the  inferior  surface  of 


FlO.  511.— lULUS. 

the  body.  These  are  scarcely  large  or  strong  enough  to  support 
its  weight ;  so  that  the  animal  moves  but  slowly,  and  seems 
rather  to  glide  or  crawl,  like  a  serpent  or  a  worm,  than  to  walk. 
When  at  rest,  the  body  is  rolled  up  in  a  spiral  form ;  so  that  the 

feet,  being  concealed  in  the  concavity 
of  the  spire,  are  protected  from  injury; 
whilst  the  firmness  of  the  rings  of  the 
body  enables  them  to  resist  consider- 
able pressure. — The  mouth  of  the 
ItUid(B  strongly  resembles  that  of  the 
LarvsB  of  many  Insects,  being  fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  stout  homy 
mandibles,  with  sharp  toothed  edges ; 
and  by  means  of  these,  they  are  enabled  to  divide  with  facility 


Fie.  512^— lULire,  with  the  body 
ooUed  up,  and  the  fhmt  of  the 
body  unrolled,  with  the  an< 
teniue  magnified. 
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the  portions  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  on  which  they  usuallj 
feed.  These  animals  are  very  harmless  to  Man,  not  being  pos- 
sessed of  any  poisonous  organs ;  and  they  may  be  regarded  as 
positively  benefiting  him  by  the  removal  of  substances  whose 
decay  would  otherwise  be  noxious.  The  common  lulus  of  t\u$ 
country  seldom  much  exceeds  an  inch  in  length  ;  but  there  is  a 
South  American  species,  JtUiLS  mcucxtnui^  which  attains  the 
length  of  seven  inches. — The  Polydegmiu  (Fig.  507)  corresponds 
with  the  lulidsB  in  general  structure  and  habits,  but  has  the 
body  remarkably  flattened. — ^The  Glomeris  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Woodlice  (§  7^)9  in  its  oval  form,  and  its  habit 
of  rolling  itself  into  a  ball ;  it  is  also  remarkable  from 
its  small  number  of  segments,  those  of  the  body  being 
only  twelve,  as  in  Insects.  The  under  surface  of 
the  body,  which  is  concave,  has  a  row  of  small  scales 
on  each  side,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  lateral 
lobes  of  the  Trilobites  and  some  of  the  Isopod  Crus- 
tacea.    Altofifether  the  resemblance  of  this  animal  to 

Fro.    513.  —  ® 

Glombrib  that  group  is  very  striking ;  the  chief  difference  being 
MAJiGiNATA.      '^^  ^^^  Daturo  of  the  respiratory  organs. — The  animals 

of  this  Order  are  remarkable  for  their  power  of  emitting  a  dis- 
agreeable odour,  when  they  are  alarmed.  This  seems  to  result 
from  a  peculiar  secretion,  poured  out  from  the  stigmata  or  respi- 
ratory orifices ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  defence, 
which  replaces  the  poison  apparatus  of  the  Centipedes. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
OF  THE  CLASS  OF  CIREHOPODA. 

825.  The  Bamaelet  and  their  allies,  composing  this  class, 
have  BO  rnanj  characters  in  common  with  the  Uollusca,  that  they 
haveheen  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  that  Suh-kingdom. 
The  body  and  its  appendages  are  themaeWea  quite  soft;  and 
the  skin  has  the  loose  spongy  muscular  character,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  mantle  of  the  Motluaks  {%  868).  From  its  sur- 
face is  secreted  a  shell,  composed  of  several  pieces,  but  not 
differing  in  general  aspect  from  multivalve  shells  (§870)  belong- 
ing to  tliat  division.  Further,  these  shells  are  either  themselves 
firmly  united  at  their  bases  to  rocks  or  solid  masses,  or  they  are 
attached  by  a  long  peduncle  or  foot-stalk  ;  so  that  the  conditions 
in  which  the  animals  exist,  closely  resemble  those  to  which  we 
observe  the  Molluscs  peculiarly  adapted. 

826.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  examine  the  animal  itself, 
we  find  that  it  is  perfectly 
lymrrutrieal  in  form ;  a  cha- 
racter hut  rarely  observable 
amongst  Mollusks  that  are 
inclosed  in  shells  of  similar 
nature  (^  804).  The  body  is 
prolonged,  and  exhibits  an 
imperfect  division  into  s^- 
mmts ;  and  firom  each  of  these 
arises  a  pair  of  appendages  on 
each  side,  which  possess  some- 
what of  a  jointed  structure. 
These  eirrAi,  or  tendril-like 
orgauii,  are  long  tapering 
arms,    fringed    with    cUia,    ot 


little    hair-like   filaments,    by 
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the  continual  vibration  of  which,  currents  are  produced  in  the 
surrounding  water,  that  serre  to  bring  food  to  the  animal,  and 
a  fresh  supply  of  fluid  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood  hy  means  of 
the  gills,  which  are  situated  at  the  base  of  these  appendages.  In 
this  conformation,  there  is  an  evident  analogy  with  many  Crus- 
tacea. Further,  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  lateral  jaws,  which 
no  Mollusca  possess ;  and  the  Nervous  System  consists  of  a  double 
cord,  with  a  pair  of  ganglia  in  each  segment  of  the  body,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  Articulata  in  general.  The  most  interesting 
proof,  however,  that  the  Cirrhopoda  belong  to  this  division,  is 
derived  from  the  history  of  their  development.  On  their  libe- 
ration from  the  egg,  they  present  a  form  much  more  analogous 
to  that  of  some  of  the  Entomostracous  Crustacea,  than  to  that  of 
the  adult  animal,  which' they  only  acquire  after  a  series  of 
metamorphoses. 

827.  The  young  of  the  Balanui  (§  830)  is  inclosed  in  a 
bivalve  shell,  of  which  the  valves  are  united  by  a  hinge  along 
the  back,  and  open  along  the  lower  margin,  for  the  protrusion  of 
a  large  and  strong  anterior  pair  of  prehensile  limbs,  provided  with 
an  adhesive  sucker  and  hooks,  and  of  six  pairs  of  posterior  legs, 
adapted  for  swimming.  The  form  of  the  animal  thus  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Daphnia  (§  804) ;  and  its 
movements,  too,  are  similar,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  jerks. 
A  pair  of  compound  eyes,  supported  on  a  peduncle,  is  seen  on  the 
anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  body.  Nearly  all  these  organs 
are  thrown  off  together ;  and  the  animal  assumes  an  entirely 
different  form  and  condition.  It  first  attaches  itself  to  a  neigh- 
bouring surface  by  a  layer  of  calcareous  matter,  which  is  subse- 
quently to  become  the  base  of  its  new  shell ;  the  valves  which 
surround  its  body  are  gradually  developed  on  its  envelope  or 
mantle ;  the  new  ciliated  arms  begin  to  grow  within ;  and  the 
eyes  disappear,  the  animal  being  henceforth  destitute  of  the  visual 
sense. — ^The  form  of  the  young  Lepcu  is  different,  having  more 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Cyclops  (Fig.  496).  The  body  is  not 
inclosed  in  a  bivalve  shell,  but  its  back  is  covered  by  an  expanded 
shield,  like  that  of  Argulus  (Fig,  408)  ;  it  has  a  single  eye,  not 
stalked ;  and  three  pairs  of  members,  of  which  the  anterior  is 
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simple,  whilst  the  two  posterior  are  bifid. — Hence,  if  their 
earlj  state  be  alone  considered,  the  Cirrhopods  might  be  regarded 
as  an  aberrant  order  of  Crustacea ;  but  the  complete  change  of 
form  which  they  exhibit  in  their  passage  towards  the  adult  state, 
involving  the  development  of  so  many  new  parts,  to  which  we 
find  nothing  analogous  in  the  class  of  Crustacea,  seems  ^o  remove 
them  to  a  greater  distance  than  even  the  aberrant  Lemeida 
(§  815). 

828.  The  Class  is  divided  into  two  principal  groups,  differing 
in  many  of  their  characters,  though  agreeing  in  those  which  have 
been  hitherto  described. 

I.  PsDtrNcnLATA,  or  LEPABiDiB.  This  Order,  including  the 
LepcLi  or  Barnacle  and  its  allies,  consbts  of  those  Cirrhopods 
which  are  attached  by  a  long  fleshy  peduncle  or  foot-stalk; 
their  form  is  flattened  at  the  sides ;  and  the  opening  through 
which  the  cirrhi  are  protruded  is  along  one  edge.  The  mantle 
is  sometimes  cartilaginous ;  but  in  general  it  is  covered  by  five 
calcareous  pieces,  of  which  the  two  principal  ones  resemble  the 
valves  of  a  Mussel  or  other  Bivalve  shell. 

II.  Sessilia,  or  Balanida.  In  this  Order  are  associated 
those  which  attach  themselves  at  once  by  their  basis,  like  the 
B€danfi$y  or  Acorn-shell,  so  common  on  our  rocky  shores.  In 
these,  also,  the  shell  is  composed  of  several  valves;  but  these 
are  united  into  a  cylindrical  or  somewhat  conical  tube,  which  is 
attached  at  one  end,  and  open  at  the  other  to  give  passage  to  the 
arms,  &c. 


Order  I.— PEDUNCULATA. 

829.  Of  the  common  TBamacUy  and  its  allies,  which  together 
make  up  this  Order,  some  species  are  common  in  nearly  all  seas. 
Most  of  them  fix  themselves  to  wood  in  preference  to  anything 
else ;  so  that  a  piece  of  timber,  which  has  been  for  sometime 
floating  in  the  ocean,  is  almost  sure  to  be  partly  covered  by  them, 
and  ships'*  bottoms,  if  not  protected  by  copper,  are  rendered  so 
foul,  as  greatly  to  impede  their  rate  of  sailing.     This  will  be 
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eatilj  undentood,  when  it  la  borne  in  mind  how  greatly  the 
friction  will  be  increased,  when  the  water,  insteftd  of  being 
plonghed  by  a  smooth  surface,  is  held  (90  to  speak)  by  excre- 
scencea,  nich  as  thoee  repreaeoted  in  Fig.  516.  The  commonest 
species,  Penlalatmii  anati/era,  is  the  one  respecting  which  so 
many  absurd  stories  were  formerly  told  (Vol.  I.  p.  16).  The 
peduncle  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  two  or  three  feet ;  and 
it  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  contractility,  enabling  the 
animal,  by  its  means,  to  change  its  place,  in  some  degree,  by  the 
shortening,  extension,  or  bending,  of  the  footstalk.  A  large  log 
of  timber  covered  with  these  animals,  twisting  and  diverging  in 
all  directions,  and  so  close  as  to  hide  the  surface  of  the  log,  is  a 
curious  sight, — looking  like  an  enorraons  collection  of  Ser)>ents. 


F  fi  ft  1>     Cioup  of  Bah         hb  r  Uobed  to  ft  kh&p^B 

In  the  Ctneras,  the  mantle  has  somewhat  of  a  cartilaginous  tex- 
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ture ;  and  the  yalves  do  not  cover  the  whole  surface.  In  the 
Otion^  there  are  only  two  small  valves,  with  the  rudiments  of 
three  others. 


Order  II SESSILIA. 

830.  The  shell  of  the  JBo/aretM,  commonly  known  as  the  ^^Acorn- 
shell,"  and  met  with  almost  everywhere  on  our  shores,  is  formed 
on  a  very  different  plan.     It  consists  of  six  principal  valves,  of 

a  triangular  shape, — the  base  of  each  triangle 
being  at  the  bottom,  and  the  apex  or  point  at 
the  top.  Within  these,  however,  is  another 
set  of  six  smaller  triangular  valves,  arranged  in 
just  the  opposite  direction,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
,  space  between  the  preceding,  and  to  give  to  the 

Pio.  518— Balaniw.  ,  ,     , 

whole  shell  somewhat  the  form  of  a  cone  with 
the  top  cut  off.  The  aperture  of  the  shell  is  closed  by  an 
operculum,  or  lid,  composed  of  two  or  four  pieces ;  this  the  animal 
can  apply  to  the  orifice,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  close  it  com- 
pletely, when  its  body  is  entirely  drawn  within  the  shell. 
The  growth  of  this  shelly  box  is  provided  for  by  additions  to  the 
edges  of  the  several  plates  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  these  addi- 
tions increasing  the  size  of  the  whole,  without  altering  its  form. 
Between  tlie  internal  and  external  layers  of  each  valve,  there  is 
a  regular  cancellated^  or  minutely-chambered  structure,  like  that 
of  Bone  (Anim.  Physiol.  ^  47) ;  and  this  appears  to  be  filled, 
as  in  t/,  with  a  sort  of  marrow.  No  structure  resembling  this 
has  been  found  in  any  Mollusca.  It  is  especially  developed  in 
the  Caranula^  a  genus  allied  to  the  Balanus,  which  is  only  found 
attached  to  the  back  of  Whales  and  Turtles. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

OF  THE  VERMIFORM  CLASSES. 

831.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  lower  division  of  the  Arti- 
cuLited  Sub-kingdom,  in  which  there  is  an  absence  of  articulated 
members,  and  a  general  inferiority  in  the  structure  of  the  animals 
composing  it ;  so  that,  as  we  descend,  we  lose  one  after  another 
of  those  characters,  by  which  this  group  is  distinguished. 
Nevertheless,  the  lateral  tymmetry  (§  47)  of  the  body  is  almost 
uniformly  preserved  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  very  lowest  that  we 
meet  with  any  approach  to  the  circular  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  the  body,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Radiata.  The  Ner- 
vous System  cannot  be  traced  in  the  simplest  animals  of  this 
division  ;  but  wherever  it  can  be  detected,  it  presents  the  same 
essential  characters  as  in  the  higher  classes, — consisting  of  a 
double  cord  running  along  the  ventral  surface  from  ond  extremity 
of  the  body  to  the  other,  and  studded  with  ganglia  at  intervals. 
These  ganglia  are  smaller,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  nume- 
rous ;  and  their  size  diminishes,  too,  with  the  diminution  of  the 
locomotive  powers  of  the  animal.  The  cephalic  ganglia,  or  those 
which  are  placed  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body,  above  the 
oesophagus,  are  usually  larger  than  the  rest ;  especially  when 
they  are  connected  with  organs  of  special  sense,  such  as  eyes  and 
antennae.  But  as  we  descend  through  this  series,  we  find  the 
eyes  disappearing,  and  then  the  antennte ;  so  that  the  hsad  is 
only  marked  by  its  being  the  situation  of  the  mouth  ;  and  the 
cephalic  ganglia  are  then  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest. 

832.  The  body  of  these  animals  is  generally  long,  slender, 
and  more  or  less  cylindrical ;  it  is  frequently  divided  into  dis- 
tinct segments ;  but  these  are  only  marked  externally  by  a 
folding  or  wrinkling  of  the  integuments ;  and  there  does  not 
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exist  any  proper  tegumentary  skeleton  or  hard  envelope,  as  in 
most  of  the  higher  classes  of  Articulata.     In  the  lowest  mem- 


^..'^:'-^m^fiM^^-^  .,. 
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bers  of  the  class,  indeed,  we  cannot  even  trace  an  integument 
distinct  from  the  contained  tissues;  all  being  alike  soft,  and  some- 
times almost  jelly-like.  Even  here,  however,  the  division  into 
segments  is  most  distinctly  marked,  by  the  repetition,  in  each 
segment,  of  nearly  all  the  organs  of  the  body;  so  that  the 
animal  is  much  more  capable  of  sustaining  severe  injuries,  than 
is  the  case  in  the  higher  classes ;  and  it  has  also  greater  power 
of  repairing  them,  new  segments  being  developed  to  replace 
those  which  had  been  lost-  The  greater  number  of  the  Vermi- 
form or  Worm-like  Articulata  are  aquatic  in  their  habits,  living 
either  in  water  or  in  moist  situations ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  their 
respiration  is  performed  either  by  gills,  or  by  the  general  surface 
of  the  body.  They  have  usually  a  distinct  circulating  appara- 
tus ;  which  serves  not  only  to  convey  the  nutritious  fluid  through 
the  several  tissues,  to  whose  growth  it  is  to  contribute,  but  also 
to  carry  it  to  the  organs  in  which  it  is  to  fmdergo  aeration. 
This  apparatus  consists,  as  in  Insects,  of  a  dorsal  vessel,  running 
along  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  and  contracting  from  behind 
forwards,  so  as  to  expel  the  blood  through  the  branches  which 
proceed  from  its  anterior  extremity ;  the  fluid  then  flows  back- 
wards through  the  body,  affording  nutriment  to  its  several  parts 
in  its  course  ;  and  it  is  then  made  to  flow  over  the  walls  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  so  as  to  take  up  from  its  cavity  any  new 
materials,  which  may  have  been  prepared  for  it.  The  pro- 
visions for  carrying  it  through  the  respiratory  organs  vary 
greatly,  in  proportion  to  the  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
respiratory  organs  themselves,  which  we  shall  see  to  be  great, 
as  it  is  in  the  MoUusca :  but  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  distinct 
contractile  cavity,  or  respiratory  heart  (Anim.  Physiol.  §  281), 
for  propelling  the  blood  through  every  pair  of  gills,  as  in  the 
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Crustacea  (§  777)*  In  the  lowest  Articulata,  however,  no 
dorsal  Teasel,  or  impelling  organ  of  any  kind,  can  be  discoTered ; 
and  the  circuiting  system  consists  merely  of  a  network  of 
capillary  vessels,  occasionally  merging  into  larger  trunks ;  the 
blood  being  propelled  through  it  by  the  continual  movements  of 
the  body  itself,  which  act  upon  it  in  somewhat  the  same  manner 
that  our  own  changes  in  position  do  upon  our  venous  circulation 
(Anim.  Physiol.  §  279). 

833.  This  group  may  be  regarded  as  especially  represented 
by  the  class  Annelida  ;  which  contains,  vnth  the  Leech  and 
Ekurthworm,  a  great  number  of  marine  animals  less  gene- 
rally known.  In  the  Entozoa,  we  find  the  characters  of  the 
Articulated  series  in  their  lowest  state  of  development.  And  in 
the  RoTiFERA,  we  meet  with  peculiarities  of  form  so  great,  that 
the  affinity  of  the  minute  animals  it  contains  to  the  preceding 
classes,  is  by  no  means  apparent  without  a  careful  examination. 


CLASS  OF  ANNELIDA.      . 

834*  The  Annelida  may  be  characterised  as  possessing  an 
elongated  body,  marked  by  transverse  lines  that  divide  it  into 
numerous  segments :  and  usually  furnished  with  a  series  of  loco- 
motive appendages  in  the  form  of  bristles,  sometimes  implanted 
on  fleshy  tubercles ;  but  not  with  articulated  members.  They 
have  a  complete  apparatus  for  circulation  and  respiration ;  and 


Fio.  620.— Nkrbis. 


the  ventral  chain  of  nervous  ganglia  may  always  be  distinguished. 
— Of  the  appendages,  which  often  combine  the  functions  of  loco- 
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motion  and  respiration,  them  are  frequently  two  pwra  in  each 
segment ;  one  belonging  to  its  upper  or  dortal  portion,  and  ^e 
other  to  its  lower  or  ventral  (Fig.  594)  :  bot  in  other  in- 
stances  the  two  appendages  on  the  same  side  are  nnited  (Fig. 
527).  ^0  usually  then  find,  in  the  marine  Annelida,  that 
tlie  ventral  portion  is  ehiefly  devoted  to 
locomotion  ;  and  the  dorsal  to  respiration. 
Thus,  in  the  Euniee,  we  find,  at  the  nnder 
part,  a  fleshy  tubercle  ({),  fomiehed  with  a 
tuft  of  bristles,  and  below  it  a  rudimentary 
drrkui,  or  tendril-Uke  organ  (■') ;  whilst 
the  upper  part  of  the  appendage  is  formed 
by  a  branchial  tuft  (£),  and  hy  a  long 
piB.  Mi^Ciu-TUft  oi  slender  cirrhue  (e).  Tliis  last  sometimee 
exhibits  a  trace  of  articulation,  as  in  the 
SyUii  (Kg.  622,  a).     In  other  cases,  however,  these  appen- 


dages are  only  represented  by  a  few  short  stiff  hairs,  as  in  the 
Earihmorm;  i^nd  in  other  instances,  as  the  L«scA,  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  membera  or  appendages  to  the  body.  The  bristly 
tufts  of  the  Nereidans  and  their  allies  are  useful  to  them  in 
various  ways  ;  they  serve  them  ia  part  as  instruments  of  attack 
snd  defence,  the  bristles  being  usually  sharp,  and  sometimes 
barbed  at  their  extremities,  so  as  to  attach  themselves  with  force 
to  soft  enbetaDces ;  they  assist,  also,  in  their  movements  over 
solid  surfaces,  taking  hold,  as  it  were,  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
animal  is  oiawUng,  so  that  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  pre- 
vented from  slipping  back,  when  the  anterior  part  is  pushed 
forwards ;   and  they  also  aid  in  its  movements  through  the 
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water,  serving  in  some  degree  as  oars  by  which  it  is  propelled. 
In  some  instances,  indeed,  we  find  the  tufts  rciplaced  by  flattened 
plates,  which  are  specially  adapted  for  this  last  purpose.  Where 
there  are  no  locomotive  appendages,  the  extremities  of  the  body 
are  usually  furnished  with  suckers,  which  give  important  assist- 
ance in  locomotion, — as  in  the  well-known  Leech.  But  in  one 
tribe  of  this  class,  the  animal,  in  its  adult  form  at  least,  enjoys 
very  little  power  of  locomotion,  being  confined  within  a  shell, 
which  it  constructs  for  itself,  and  which  is  attached  to  some 
solid  support. 

835.  The  first  segment,  which  constitutes  the  head,  is  usually 
provided  with  one  or  more  pairs  of  imperfectly-formed  eyes; 
and  also  with  several  appendages  analogous  to  the  eirrhi  of  the 
other  segments,  which  are  considered  as  antennsB  or  tentacular 
eirrhi.  The  month,  which  is  situated  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
head,  is  constructed  on  a  very  different  plan  in  the  several  divi- 
sions of  the  class :  being  sometimes  furnished  with  one,  two,  or 
three  pairs  of  hard  homy  jaws,  with  toothed  or  pointed  edges ; 
sometimes  having  a  sort  of  trunk,  which  can  be  pushed  out  or 
tr  drawn  in  (Fig.  523),  and  which 

iM-flP^'Mliiiib.  '  bears  a  pair  of  small  tooth-like 

*  W'i^'^.'''.  .v  '      jaws  at  its  extremity;  and  some- 

m      ^.     "^^'^'^^^^^^^'^Ty^         times  being  situated  in  the  centre 

^^<<$(i^       of  a  flattened  sucker,  and  armed 
with  an  apparatus  of  little  saws, 

Pro,  5Sa— Hbad  akd  Trunk  or  Gly-  •     xv     t        t    /tt       irnck\       mi 

ccRrB:   e,  anterior  portion  of   the       ^  ^^  tbe  Leech  (Fig.  532).      Tho 

^U  mS^S! ;  «;:TaU''  ''"*'"     alimentary  canal  is  usually  simple 

in  its  form,  passing  in  a  straight 
line  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other ;  and  not  exhibiting 
any  distinction  of  stomach  or  intestine.  It  is  often  furnished 
with  a  number  of  little  saccular  appendages,  placed  along  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  ;  these  are  probably  secreting  organs, 
as  we  do  not  find  any  others  which  can  be  regarded  as  having 
that  character.  Many  of  the  Annelida  are  remarkable  for  the 
red  colour  of  their  blood  ;  this  colour  is  not  given,  however,  by 
red  corpuscles,  but  exists  in  the  Hquor  MnguinU  (Anim.  Phy- 
siol. §  229).      Sometimes,  however,  the  blood  has  rather  a 
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greenish  tint ;  and  in  many  instances  it  is  colourless,  as  in  the 
Annelida  in  general. 

836.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Annelida ;  but  there  appears  to  be  considerable  yariation  in  the 
amount  of  change  they  undergo  after  coming  forth  from  the  egg. 
The  Nereidans,  fn  their  early  stage,  seem  to  bear  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  Infusory  Animalcules ;  for  they  are  described  as 
consisting  of  a  simple  disc,  surrounded  with  two  rows  of  yibratile 
cilia^  which  serve  for  locomotion,  and  for  the  acquirement  of 
food.  The  mouth,  which  is  situated  near  the  edge  of  the  disc,  leads 
to  a  short,  straight  alimentary  tube,  which  terminates  in  a  sort  of 
cone  projecting  from  its  lower  side.  In  a  short  time  this  conical 
projection  begins  to  increase  in  length,  and  to  show  a  division 
into  segments ;  and  by  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  these, 
the  body  is  at  last  formed.  At  the  same  time,  the  formation  of 
the  head  takes  place  by  a  gradually-increasing  projection  of  the 
other  surface  of  the  disc.  Whilst  the  head  and  body  are  being 
developed,  this  first-formed  disc  remains  for  a  time  as  a  sort  of 
appendage  on  each  side  of  the  head ;  but  it  finally  disappears.  In 
the  Leech  and  Earth- Worm,  on  the  other  hand,  the  development 
of  the  young  seems  to  be  nearly  complete,  by  the  time  that  they 
leave  the  egg. — We  find  in  this  group  the  first  appearance  of  that 
gemmiparwu  mode  of  reproduction,  which  is  especially  charac- 
teristic of  Zoophytes  (Anim.  Physiol.  §§  723-730).  The 
accompanying  figure  represents  the  mode  of  propagation  of  the 
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Ner^  prolifera;  in  which  a  young  one  is  formed  from  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body  of  the  parent,  its  head  being  produced  by  a 
conversion  of  one  of  the  segments  of  its  body ;  and  this  is  gra- 
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dually  detached  by  a  narrowing  of  the  preceding  joint.  Pre- 
yiously  to  its  separation,  however,  the  young  one  often  fonna 
another  bud  from  its  own  hinder  part,  in  a  similar  manner;  and 
even  three  generations  have  been  seen  thus  united. — From  obseiT»- 
tions  recently  made  on  another  Marine  Worm,  in  which  a  similar 
occurrence  takes  place,  it  would  appear  that  the  buds  thus 
detached  are,  like  the  flowers  of  Plants,  destined  to  Reproduc- 
tion only;  for  whilst  the  parent  continues  to  grow,  to  obtain  its 
food,  and  to  develope  new  buds  from  its  hinder  portion,  these 
buds  do  not  seem  to  grow  into  new  indiyiduals  like  their  parents, 
—-but,  although  possessing  a  head,  mouth,  and  alimentary  canal, 
they  do  not  take  in  nourishment,  their  functions  being  restricted 
to  the  laying  of  eggs,  from  which  new  Nereids  spring. — Some- 
thing analogous  to  this  is  met  with  among  the  Entozoa;  the 
posterior  segments,  containing  the  ova,  being  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  body,  and  thrown  off  altogether. 

837.  This  Class  is  subdivided  into  Orders,  according  to  the 
difierenoes  in  general  conformation  and  habits  exhibited  by  the 
tribes  which  compose  it ;  and  especially  by  the  character  and 
distribution  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  first  Order,  Dobsi- 
BRAMGHiATA,  iuoludes  thoso  which  have  the  branchial  appendages 
or  gili-tufts  disposed  regularly  along  the  body,  sometimes  extend- 
ing along  its  entire  length,  and  sometimes  restricted  to  the 
segments  about  the  middle.  This  Order  has  been  also  denomi- 
nated ErrantiOf  from  the  active  habits  of  the  animals  composing 
it. — II.  Id  the  next,  Tubicola,  we  find  worm-like  animals 
inhabiting  fixed  and  permanent  residences,  like  the  testaceous 
MoUusca.  The  disposition  of  the  gill-tufts  around  the  head,  and 
the  absence  of  them  along  the  body,  is  the  principal  character 
which  distinguishes  the  animals  themselves  from  those  of  the  &cBt 
Order. — III.  In  the  third  Order,  Terrigola,  the  body  is  desti- 
tute of  all  external  appendages,  except  some  minute  and  almost 
imperceptible  bristles ;  for  the  respiratory  organs  are  here  deve- 
loped internally,  the  animal  being  usually  formed  to  crawl  upon 
the  ground,  instead  of  swimming  through  the  water.— lY.  And 
in  the  last,  Suctobia,  the  body  is  destitute  even  of  these  bristles, 
but  is  furnished  with  a  sucker  at  each  extremity. 
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Order  I.— DORSIBRANCHIATA. 

838.  Of  the  foregoing  Orders,  the  Dorsibraiichiata  appear, 
on  the  whole,  to  possess  the  most  complete  stmcture,  as  well  as 
the  most  varied  faculties ;  and  they  also  exhibit  the  forms  most 
characteristic  of  the  class.    The  head  is  almost  always  quite 

distinct  from  the  trunk,  and  is  furnished  with  one 
or  two  pairs  of  minute  eyes,  which  are  seen  as  black 
or  reddish  specks  upon  its  upper  side ;  and  it  is  also 
provided  with  several  pairs  of  appendages  (Fig.  525), 
as  well  as  with  complex  instruments  of  mastication. 
These  Marine  Worms  do  not  attain  any  considerable 
dimensions  upon  our  coasts,  rarely  exceeding  a  few 
inches  in  length ;  but  in  tropical  climates,  species 
Ffo.  sis^HBAD  are  to  be  met  with  of  comparatively  gigantic  pro- 
sravunT'or  portious,  having  their  bodies  composed  of  400  or 
NBRin.  500  segments,  and  occasionally  measuring  four  feet 

from  one  end  to  the  other.  They  generally  crawl  with  facility, 
and  swim  rapidly ;  their  chief  habitations  are  among  rocks  and 
masses  of  shells ;  but  some  of  them  bury  themselves  in  the  sand, 
forming  a  sort  of  burrow,  lined  by  mucus  secreted  from  their 
bodies,  which  they  quit  in  search  of  their  prey.  They  are  all 
carnivorous,  and  live  on  various  small  marine  animals. 

839.  The  NsREiDiE,  commonly  known  as  Sea-Centipedei 
(Fig.  520),  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  examples  of  this 
group.  They  are  distinguished  by  having  the  gills  in  the  form 
of  leaf-like  appendages  or  laminae,  which  are  traversed  by  a  net- 
work of  vessels ;  and  every  segment  has,  on  either  side,  two 
tubercles,  two  ciirhi,  and  two  tufts  of  bristles.  They  have  none 
of  that  venomous  power,  which  their  name  might  be  supposed  to 
indicate ;  but  they  are  extremely  voracious,  and  thread  the 
most  intricate  passages  and  crevices  among  rocks  and  stones, 
in  pursuit  of  their  prey.  In  their  turn,  they  are  devoured  by 
Fishes. — ^The  Euniee  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Nereid® ;  but  has 
gills  composed  of  filamentous  tufts  (Fig.  521,  i),  instead  of  leaf- 
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like  pUtes.— The  Eunice  gigantea  of  Weat  Indian  seas  is  the 
largest  Annelide  known ;  mmetimes  meunring  fonr  feet  in 
length.  There  u«  smaller  species  upon  our  own  coasts. — In  the 
Amphinome,  the  gills  hare  the  forni  of  branching  or  arborescent 
tufts  ;  and  these  are  disposed  along  the  whole  of  the  body.  They 
are  frequently  coloured  very  brilliuitlf. — Tlie  allied  genus 
Ettphrotine  has  these  branchial  tufts  very  much  developed ;  and 
the  body,  instead  of 
being  long  and  narrow, 
has  a  broad  and  oval 
form.  —The  Armieola, 
or  Lob- worm,  is  an 
animal  well  known  on 
^^MIHm|BR^^^  our  coasts ;  being  souf-ht 

Fio  s*t— Hunmoi  m  lai-huta  f"*'  ^7  Fishermen,  who 

use  it  as  a  bait.  Its 
gills,  like  those  of  the  preceding  genera,  have  an  arborescent 
form ;  but  they  are  disposed  on  the  middle  part  only  of  the 
body.  As  its  name  imports,  it  lives  in  the  sand,  in  which  it 
burrows  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  :  its  mtnation 
may  be  known  by  a  little  coU  of  sand,  which  is  seen  on  the 
spot  beneath  which  it  is  to  be  found.  The  Arenicola  is  one  of 
the  Annelidans  most  distinguished  by  the  red  colour  of  its  circu- 
lating fluid ;  and  this  colour  is  peculiarly  seen  in  the  branchial 
tufts,  which  have  a  beautiful  crimson  hue  during  the  life  of  the 
animal. — The  AphndUa  is  an  animal  well  known  on  our  coasts 
under  the  name  of  "  Sea  Mouse;"  probably  on  account  of  the 
lorge  quantity  of  silky  hairs  with  which  it  is  covered.  These 
hairs  ore  of  a  very  hnlliant  metallic  lustre ;  and  their  colours 
vary  with  the  pUy  of  the  light ;  so  that  this  animal  is  scarcely 
suirpassed  by  any,  in  beauty  of  colouring.  The  back  is  furnished 
with  two  rows  of  large  membranous  scales,  which  somewhat 
resemble  the  elytra  of  Insects  ;  these  inclose  the  gills;  but  they 
ore  themselves  concealed  by  the  hury  covering  just  mentioned. 
The  form  of  the  body  much  resembles  that  of  the  Euphroeine 
(Fig.  526).  A  large  nnmber  of  Aphroditse  are  not  unfrequently 
thrown  up  on  out  coasts  after  a  gale  of  wind.     In  many  species, 
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the  lateral  setao  or  bristles  exhibit  a  beautiful  structure,  which 
admirably  fit  them  for  weapons  of  defence,  being  barbed  on  each 
side  at  their  tips ;  and  each  of  these  barbed  setse  is  inclosed  in 
a  smooth  homy  sheath,  composed  of  two  blades. — Lastly,  we 
may  mention  a  very  curious  genus,  PeripatWy  which  is  probably 
to  be  placed  in  this  order,  although  it  is  a  resident  on  Land.     In 

some  respects  it 
bears  a  resem- 
blance to  the 
lulidse  (§  824), 
having  legs  adapt- 

Fio.  627 — Pbripatuh  Iulitormis.  ,  o> 

which  present 
some  appearance  of  articulation  or  jointing ;  but  in  the  softness 
of  its  body,  and  in  the  termination  of  the  legs  in  tufts  of  brisUes, 
it  evidently  corresponds  with  the  Nereidans. 


Order  II.— TUBICOLiE. 

840.  The  animals  of  this  order  never  attain  to  the  same 
dimensions  with  the  preceding ;  and  more  is  known  of  the  casings 
which  they  form,  than  of  the  structure  of  the  animals  themselves. 
One  of  the  commonest  of  these  is  the  shelly  tube  exiided  by  the 
SerptUa  ;  which  is  formed  of  calcareous  matter,  resembling  that 
of  the  shells  of  MoUusca,  and  apparently  secreted  from  the  spr- 
face  of  the  body  in  a  similar  manner.  In  fact,  it  is  often  scarcely 
possible  to  distinguish  between  the  shell  of  a  Serpula  and  that  of 
a  Yermetus  (Fig.  583).  The  tubes  of  the  Serpulas  (Fig.  528)  are 
generally  found  clustering  in  masses,  attached  to  the  surface  of 
stones,  sheUs,  or  other  bodies,  which  have  been  immersed  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  sea ;  they  are  usually  more  or  less  contorted 
in  form,  varying  in  this  respect  according  to  the  position  in 
which  they  grow ;  but  they  are  always  closed  at  one  end,  which 
tapers  to  a  point,  the  wide  end  being  open  to  give  exit  to  the 
head  and  mouth  of  the  inhabitant.  The  animal  which  forms 
this  shell,  and  resides  in  it,  has  its  branchial  filaments  or  gill- 
tufts  all  assembled  round  the  head  ;  where  they  form  a  pair  of 
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most  elegADt  fui-like  ftppendagea,  which  usually  pooocM  very 
brUliaiit  colours.  At  the  base  of  each 
series,  there  ia  a  fleshy  filament ;  and 
one  of  these,  on  the  right  or  left  nde 
indifferently,  ia  piolcngsd  and  dilated  at 
its  extremity  into  a  flat  disc,  which  fits 
to  the  month  of  the  shell,  and  Mrres  to 
close  it  when  the  animal  is  withdrawn 
into  the  tube.  The  hody  of  the  animal 
is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  a^- 
mentsi  but  these  are  for  the  most  part 
unprovided  with  any  appendages.  The 
anterior  segments,  however,  which  are 
much  thicker  than  the  rest,  are  fuinUbed 
on  each  side  with  bundles  of  stiff  bristles. 
The  largest  species  of  this,  as  of  the 
preceding  groups,  are  found  in  tropical 
regions,  where  they  usually  form  their 
habitations  in  the  midst  of  Corals,  and  lengthen  their  tubes  as  the 
Coral  is  built  up  around  them  ;  their  length  is  sometimes  as  much 
as  three  feet ;  and  their  expanded  gill-tufts  are  of  extremely  vivid 
colours,  strongly  resembling  the  moat  briUtaat  Carnations  ia 
general  aspect.  These  are  usually  extended  beyond  the  month 
of  the  shell,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fiill  inflnence  of  the  water, 
for  the  aeration  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  bnt  if  they  be  touched, 
they  are  immediately  drawn  in,  and  the  month  of  the  tube  is 
closed  by  the  disc  just  mentioned.  Nnmeroos  smaller  spedee 
are  found  on  our  own  coasts ;  and  some  of  these  are  remarkable 
tor  the  brilliant  hues  of  their  expanded  gills. — A  minute  white 
spiral  shell  may  he  frequentiy  seen  upon  the  flat  fronds  of  sea- 
weeds ;  this  is  the  Spirorhis,  the  animal  of  which  is  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  the  Serpnla.  The  food  of  these  Annelids  probably 
consists  of  Animalcules  and  small  marine  animals ;  together,  per- 
haps, with  particles  of  dead  animal  matter,  which  are  brought 
towards  the  month,  by  the  currents  created  by  the  cUia  on  the 
braoobial  tnfts :  their  masticating  apparatus  is  much  leas  oomplete 
than  that  of  the  Dcrnbranchiata. 

841 .     Besides  the  Serpuhe,  we  have  to  mention  several  otiier 
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Animmla  of  this  gionp,  which  do  Dot  form  their  tnbea  hy  &  calca- 
raans  exndJttion  from  their  own  bodies,  bat  by  cementing  together 
particlea  of  shell,  sand,  nnall  pebbles,  &g.,  by  means  of  a  gluti- 
nous secretion.  We  may  first  no^ce  the  Sabdia,  which  seems 
to  hKTo  aiHne  power  of  ending  calcareona  matter ;  and  forme  its 
shell  partly  of  this  material,  and  partly  of  giftnules  of  clay  or 
fine  mad.  In  the  arrangement  of  its  gilt-tufts,  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Serpula. 
The  Tsre&f^formsitstnbe 
entirely  by  the  ag^atiuft- 
tionof  giunsof  saod, pieces 
of  sheU,  &c. ;  and  '  some 
species  live  in  groups,  so 
that  their  clustering-toge- 
ther forms  solid  masses, 
which  may  go  on  increasiDg  to  a  con^derable  vae.  The  gills  are 
here  smaller,  and  are  placed  behind  the  head,  baring  the  form  of 
■msU  arborescent  tnfls ;  and  the  head  is  famished  with  namerons 
tentacnla,  which  are  capable  of  being  greatly  extended.  These 
probably  asast  the  gills  in  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  as  they  pre- 
sent a  large  surface  to  the  water ;  but  their  chief  nse  appears  to 
be  the  prehenrion  of  food.  The  shelly  tubes  nsnally  have  littlo 
branches  near  their  summit,  through  which  the  gills  and  the  ten- 
tacnla pass  out.  The  Tubicolse  of  the  genus  Amphitrite  are 
distinguished  by  th^  large 
golden-coloured  setce,  disposed 
in  a  comb-like  series,  or  in  a 
crown,  or  in  one  or  several 
ranges  on  the  front  of  the  head ; 
these  probably  Berre  them  for 
defence,  and  may  give  asdstance 
in  locomotion.  Many  of  these 
animals,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
genus Ptetinaria,  are  less  con- 
fined to  one  spot  than  the  pre- 
ceding ;  their  tubes,  which  are 
Gompoeed  of  fine  grains  of  sand  cemented  together  with  great 
■egnlarity,  are  simple  cones  open  at  both  ends,  and  not  attaohed ; 
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and  they  cany  these  about  with  them,  when  roaming  in  search  of 
food.  It  is  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their  locomotive  powers, 
which  give  them  a  greater  fiicility  of  seUction^  that  they  construct 
their  shelly  tubes  with  so  much  more  regularity  than  other 
Annelidans.  These  tubes,  usually  about  two  inches  long,  may 
be  frequently  picked  up  on  our  shores.  Some  of  this  group, 
however,  are  fixed  like  the  other  Tubicolee,  and  form  their  tubes 
less  r^ularly.  Their  bodies  are  doubled  up,  as  it  were,  within 
these  envelopes ;  so  that  the  intestine  terminates  in  a  tube  which 
is  curved  back  over  the  head. 


Order  III.—TERRICOLJE. 

842.  The  Annelid®  of  this  Order  have  a  cylindrical  body, 
tapering  to  a  point  at  its  extremities,  and  furnished  only  vrith 
several  rows  of  bristles ;  these  are  frequently  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  the  resistance  they  make 
when  the  finger  is  passed  along  the  body  from  behind  forwards, 
— their  points  being  directed  backwards,  in  order  to  give  the 
animal  a  firm  hold  of  the  earth  through  which  it  is  boring.  The 
head  of  these  animals  is  not  distinct  from  the  body ;  and  they 
have  neither  eyes,  antennas,  mandibles,  cirrhi,  nor  external  gills. 
Their  bodies,  however,  .are  distinctly  divided  into  segments ;  and 
these  are  marked  by  minute  spots  on  each  side  (Fig.  531,  a), 
which  are  apertures  leading  to  small  respiratory  sacs,  on  the 
walb  of  which  the  blood  is  submitted  for  aeration  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  air  or  water  received  into  them.  This  Order  includes 
only  two  principal  groups;  the  Earth-Worms  and  the  Naidt^ — 
the  former  being  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  the  latter  of  the 
water. 

843.  The  Earth-JVomUj  which  nearly  all  belong  to  the  genus 
Lumbricus^  generally  live  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  either 
perforating  the  dry  soil,  or  burying  themselves  in  mud,  where 
many  of  them  lead  a  semi-aquatic  life.  When  the  Worm  is 
boring,  it  insinuates  its  pointed  head  between  the  particles  of  the 
earth  amongst  which  it  penetrates  like  a  wedge ;  and  in  this 
position,  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  fixed  by  the  spines  or 
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bristles,  of  which  there  are  four  pairs  on  each  segment  (Fig. 
53I9  b).  The  hinder  parts  are  then  drawn  forwards  by  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  body, — a  movement  which  the  spines  do  not  oppose; 
this  swells  out  the  anterior  segments,  and  forcibly  dilates  the 
passage  into  which  the  head  had  been  already  thrust.  The 
spines  upon  the  hinder  rings  then  take  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
walls  of  the  hole  into  which  they  have  been  drawn ;  and  this 
part  of  the  body  being  now  made  a  fixed  point,  the  head  is  again 
forced  forwards  by  the  powerful  contraction  of  another  set  of 
muscles ;  and  by  a  repetition  of  this  process,  the  animal  easily 
makes  its  way  through  substances,  which  it  would  at  first  have 
seemed  impossible  for  it  to  penetrate.  The  muscles,  by  which 
this  action  is  performed,  are  disposed  in  two  series ;  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Articulata  in  general, 
though  it  is  less  obvious  in  the  higher  classes,  whose  locomotion 
is  chiefly  effected  by  the  action  of  the  extremities.  The  muscles 
of  one  series  are  longitudinal  in  their  direction,  passing  from 
segment  to  segment,  and  serving  by  their  contraction  to  draw 
the  segments  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shorten  the  body, 
at  the  same  time  increasing  its  diameter.  The  muscles  of  the 
other  series  have  a  contrary  direction,  forming  rings  round 
the  body,  and  tending  by  their  contraction  to  diminish  its 
diameter,  and  consequently  to  increase  its  length. 

844.  The  burrowing  of  Earth-worms  is  a  process  exceed- 
ingly useful  to  the  Gardener  and  Agriculturist;  and  these 
animals  are  far  more  beneficial  to  Man  in  this  way,  than  they 
are  injurious  by  devouring  the  vegetables  set  in  the  soil.  They 
give  a  kind  of  under-tillage  to  the  land,  performing  the  same 
below  ground  that  the  spade  does  above  for  the  garden,  and  the 
plough  for  arable  land ;  and  loosening  the  earth,  so  as  to  render 
it  permeable  to  air  and  water.  It  has  been  lately  shown,  that 
they  wiU  even  add  to  the  depth  of  soil ;  covering  barren  tracts 
with  a  layer  of  productive  mould.  Thus,  in  fields  which  have  been 
overspread  with  lime,  burnt  marl,  or  cinders,  these  substances 
are  in  time  covered  with  finely-divided  soil,  well  adapted  to  the 
support  of  vegetation.  That  this  result, — which  is  commonly 
attributed  by  the  farmers  to  the  ''  working-down  ^  of  the 
materials  in  question, — ^is  really  due  to  the  action  of  the  Earth- 
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worms,  appears  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  soil  thus  formed,  Lu^ 
nambers  of  *^  wonn-casts^^  may  be  distinguished.  Theee  are 
produced  by  the  digestive  process  of  the  Worms ;  which  take 
into  their  intestinal  canal  a  laige  quantity  of  the  soil  throngh 
which  they  buirow,  extract  from  it  the  greater  part  of  the 
decaying  vegetable  matter  it  may  contain,  and  reject  the  rest  in 
a  finely-divided  state.  In  this  manner,  a  field,  manured  with 
marl,  has  been  covered,  in  the  course  of  80  years,  with  a  bed  of 
earth  averaging  thirteen  inches  in  thickness. 

845.     It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Earth- Worm  may 

be  multiplied  l>y  the  division  of  its  body 
into  two  pieces,  of  which  each  will 
continue  to  live.  This  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
common  species.  If  it  be  divided  across 
the  middle,  when  in  motion,  each  part 
will  continue  to  move  for  a  time ;  but 
only  the  piece  which  bears  the  head  vnll 
be  found  alive  after  a  few  hours.  This 
forms  a  new  tail ;  and  soon  shows  little 
sign  of  injury.  But  if  the  division  be 
made  near  the  head,  the  body  will  re^ 
main  alive,  and  will  renew  the  head ; 
and  the  head,  with  its  few  attached 
segments,  will  die. — There  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  some  species,  in  which  this 
reproductive  power  is  sufficiently  great 
to  produce  a  new  head  and  body  from 
even  a  small  portion  of  the  original; 
so  that  above  twenty  individuals  have 
been  produced  in  this  manner,  by  the 
division  of  a  single  one  into  as  many 
parts.  This  power  is  even  greater  in  the 
Naids;  which  also  produce  buds,  that 
separate  from  the  parent  by  spontaneous 
division,  as  in  the  Nereii  proUf$ra 
(§  836).— The  propagation  of  the  EarUi- 
worms  presents  some  other  very  remarkable  peculiarities.    The 
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oTft,  when  they  have  been  fertilised^  quit  the  ovarium,  not  by 
oyidncts  or  paseages  leading  outwarde,  but  by  finding  their  way 
into  the  loose  tissue  of  the  body,  beneath  the  muscular  layer ; 
through  this  they  are  propelled  by  a  series  of  strong  undula- 
tions, until  they  reach  a  sort  of  receptacle,  in  which  they  undergo 
the  first  part  of  their  development,  and  within  which,  in  some 
species,  the  eggs  are  hatched,  so  that  the  young  come  forth  alive. 
The  eggs  are  provided  with  a  curious  valve-like  structure  at  the 
end  through  which  the  young  worm  emerges ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  two  embryos  may  be 
observed  in  a  single  egg. 

846.  The  genus  Nats  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Lumbricus ;  but 
the  worms  which  it  includes  are  aquatic  in  their  habits,  living 
in  holes  which  they  perforate  in  mud  at  the  bottom  of  water. 
Some  of  them  have  small  black  points  upon  their  heads,  which 
have  been  regarded  as  eyes. 


Order  IV.— SUCTORIA. 

847.  This  Order  contains  the  common  Leech  and  its  allies, 
which  are  all  animals  of  aquatic  habits,  but  not  all  agreeing  in 
its  blood-seeking  propensities.  The  group  derives  its  name,  as 
already  stated,  from  the  suckers  which  terminate  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  body,  and  which  constitute  its  chief  means  of 
locomotion ;  for  having  fixed  its  anterior  extremity,  the  anitaial 
draws  the  posterior  one  close  up  to  it,  by  bending  its  body, — ^and 
then,  fixing  the  latter,  re-advances  the  first,  by  straightening 
and  extending  the  body.  In  this  manner  the  Leech  can  advance 
much  more  rapidly  over  solid  surfaces,  than  the  Earth- Worm 
can  by  its  crawling  movement;  and  it  can  also  swim  with 
fitcility. 

848.  The  Leeehy  in  its  general  structure,  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  Earth- Worm ;  but  difPers  as  to  the  conforma- 
tion of  its  mouth  and  digestive  apparatus,  which  are  in  aooord- 
aaoe  with  its  suctorial  habits.  Its  mouth  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  cavity  of  the  anterior  sucker ;  and  three  little 
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cartilaginous  bodies,  usually  called  teeth^  but  more  properly  jatof, 
are  seen  to  be  disposed  around  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  tlie 
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three  edges  form  three  radii  of  a  circle.  Each  of  these  has  two 
rows  of  minute  teeth  at  its  edge,  so  that  it  resembles  a  small 
semi-circular  saw.  It  is  imbedded  at  its  base  in  a  bed  of 
muscle,  by  the  action  of  which  it  is  worked,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cut  into  the  skin, — a  sawing  movement  being  given  to  each 
piece  separately.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  tri-radiate  form 
of  the  leech-bite  is  occasioned ;  each  ray  being  a  separate  little 
saw.  The  lacerated  character  of  the  wound  is  very  favourable 
to  the  flow  of  blood ;  which  is  further  promoted  by  the  vacuum 
created  'by  the  action  of  the  sucker.  The  alimentary  canal  is 
straight ;  but  is  furnished,  at  its  posterior  portion,  with  a  large 
number  of  little  sacs,  or  ceeca,  opening  from  it.  The  operation 
of  digestion  is  extremely  slow,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  and 
excessive  manner  in  which  the  Leech  fills  its  stomach ;  a  single 
meal  of  blood  will  suffice  for  many  months ;  nay,  more  than  a 
year  will  sometimes  elapse,  before  the  blood  has  passed  through 
the  alimentary  canal  in  the  ordinary  manner,  during  all  which 
period  so  much  of  the  blood  as  remains  undigested  in  the  sto- 
mach continues  in  a  fluid  state. — Leeches  are  furnished  with 
eight  or  ten  simple  eyes,  which  may  be  detected  by  the  aid  of 
a  magnifying-glass,  as  a  semicircular  row  of  black  points,  situated 
above  the  mouth  upon  the  sucking  surface  of  the  oral  disc ;  this 
position  is  evidently  calculated  to  render  these  organs  of  use  in 
the  discovery  of  food.  Each  of  these  visual  specks  would  seem 
to  be  merely  an  expansion  of  the  extremity  of  a  nerve,  derived 
from  the  cephalic  ganglia,  spread  out  beneath  a  kind  of  cornea 
formed  by  the  delicate  and  transparent  cuticle,  and  having 
behind  it  a  layer  of  black  pigment ;  nothing  like  a  crystalline 
lens  can  be  discovered ;  so  that  the  vision  of  these  animals  must 
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be  extremely  imperfect. — The  greater  number  of  the  Leech  tribe 
are  inhabitants  of  fresh  water ;  some,  however,  are  only  found 
in  the  sea ;  others  live  in  moist  situations  near  stagnant  water, 
pursuing  Earth- Worms,  &c. ;  and  there  is  one  small  species, 
entirely  terrestrial,  which  inhabits  the  woods  of  Ceylon,  and 
attacks  men  and  horses  that  are  passing  through  them,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  become,  from  its  great  voracity^  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  pests  of  that  fine  island. 

849.     As  connecting  this  order  with  the  next,  we  may  here 

place  the  genus  Gar* 
dius^  a  long  thread- 
like Worm,  scarcely 
exhibiting  any  marks 
of  articulation  on  its 
Fio.533.-Goii]>iusAquATicu8.  body,  and  having  no 

distinct  respiratory  or- 
gans. Its  various  species  inhabit  fresh  and  stagnant  waters, 
mud,  and  marshy  grounds ;  and  are  commonly  found  with  their 
long  bodies  coiled  up  into  complex  knots, — whence  the  name  of 
the  genus.  The  mouth  is  a  simple  pore  at  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  body,  which  is  conical ;  the  tail,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  mouth,  is  bifid  (Fig.  533,  a). 


CLASS  OF  ENTOZOA. 

850.  This  class  derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  mode  of 
existence  of  the  animals  composing  it;  most  of  them  being 
inhabitants,  during  their  whole  lives,  of  the  bodies  of  other 
animals,  generally  of  higher  organisation,  from  the  juices  of 
which  they  derive  their  nourishment.  Many  of  these  possess  a 
distinct  worm- like  form  (Fig.  534) ;  the  body  being  much  pro- 
longed and  exhibiting  a  division  into  segments,  and  the  mouth 
being  situated  at  one  extremity.  These,  therefore,  evidently 
belong  to  the  Articulated  series.  There  are  others,  however, 
which,  in  their  general  form,  the  simplicity  of  their  organisation, 
and  the  circular  arrangment  of  the  organs  about  the  mouth,  seem 
to  approximate  more  to  the  Radiata  (Fig.  536). 
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851.  There  is  a  yery  interesting  group,  eonsieting  of  tlie 
genus  Planaria  and  its  allies ;  which  is  placed  in  this  class  on 
account  of  its  general  conformity  with  it  in  tirueture ;  although 
not  agreeing  as  to  the  rmdenee  of  the  animals  composing  it, — 
these  not  being  inhabitants  of  the  bodies  of  other  Miim^^ 
but  swimming  fireely  in  waters  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as  in 
streams  and  ponds,  and  crawling  upon  their  banks,  or  upon 
floating  substances.  The  body  is  flat,  and  three  or  four  times 
as  long  as  it  is  broad.  Within  its  soft  tissue  are  channelled 
out,  not  only  a  complex  digestive  cavity,  but  also  a  system  of 
vessels  which  absorb  fluid  from  its  walls,  and  convey  it  through 
the  system.  The  stomach  opens,  not  by  a  mouth  at  one  end, 
but  by  a  sort  of  sucker  projecting  from  the  middle  of  the  body ; 
and  through  this  the  Planaria  imbibes  the  juices  of  various 
aquatic  animals  which  it  attacks ;  mastering  even  the  most  active 
little  worms  (such  as  the  Nais)  by  twisting  its  body  round 
them. — ^The  most  curious  part  of  the  economy  of  these  animals 
consists  in  their  power  of  reproducing  parts  that  have  been  lost, 
and  of  repairing  injuries ;  which  seems  to  be  almost  as  great  as 
that  of  the  Hydra  among  Poljrpes.  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts ;  of  which  the  first  shall  contain  the  two  minute  spots 
which  are  believed  to  be  eyes ;  the  middle  one  the  sucker ;  and 
the  posterior  one  the  reproductive  apparatus;  and  in  a  short 
time,  each  part  will  develope  itself  into  a  new  individual,  perfect 
in  all  its  parts.  It  may  be  partially  split  longitudinally  from 
either  extremity,  so  that  two  heads,  or  two  tails,  or  both  in  com- 
bination, may  be  formed,  all  uniting  at  the  middle  point,  but 
each  being  complete  in  itself. 

852.  The  proper  Entozoa  do  not  present  many  points  of 
general  interest ;  although  their  peculiar  relations  to  Man,  and 
the  numerous  varieties  of  structure  which  they  present,  render 
them  objects  of  much  scientific  interest  to  the  professed  Naturalist 
and  Physiologist.  For  obvious  reasons  we  shall  here  content 
ourselves  with  a  very  general  sketch  of  the  group. — It  may  be 
divided  into  two  primary  Sections,  according  to  the  degree  of 
development  of  the  principal  organs.  In  the  first  and  highest 
of  these,  the  Sterelmintha,  there  is  a  distinct  intestinal  tube 
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with  aa  orifioe  at  each  end,  floating  freely  in  an  abdominal  caYity, 
as  in  higher  animab;  and  there  are  also  traces  of  a  nervous  and 
muscular  system,  more  or  less  developed.  This  division  evi- 
dently approximates  to  the  Annelida. — In  the  lower  division, 
C<BLELMIMTHA,  there  is  no  distinct  alimentary  canal ;  the 
cavities  for  the  reception  of  food,  as  well  as  those  for  other  pur- 
poses, being,  as  it  were,  channelled  out  of  the  soft,  almost  homo- 
geneous, tissues  of  the  body.  Some  of  these,  too,  preserve  the 
Worm-like  form ;  but  in  others  this  can  scarcely  be  traced. 

85.3.  Section  I.  Sterelmintha.  A  characteristic  ex- 
ample of  this  group,  possessing  a  very  distinct  nervous  system,  is 

presented  by  the 
Lingtuxbda  tee- 
nioidei  (Fig,  5M); 

Fio.  «34.-LDrouATULA  TJBOToiBw.  *     WoHU     which 

infests  the  frontal 
sinuses  of  the  horse  and  dog. — The  Asearis  lumhrieoidety  or 
Round  Worm  of  the  human  intestines,  also  belongs  to  this  group. 
It  infests  not  only  man,  but  many  of  the  lower  animals ;  and 
sometimes  occasions  severe  disease,  and  even  death.  It  derives 
its  second  or  specific  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Earth- 
-worm.  The  short  active  Thread- worms,  sometimes  infesting 
the  lower  part  of  the  intestine,  and  giving  rise  to  great  irrita- 
tion, but  not  to  such  severe  consequences  as  the  preceding,  con- 
stitute another  species  of  the  same  genus. — We  may  also  notice 
the  FUariOy  or  Chiinea-wonn,  which  burrows  in  the  flesh  of 
man  and  other  animals  in  warm  climates ;  if  undisturbed,  it  will 
often  continue  its  operations  for  a  considerable  time  without 
much  uneasiness ;  but  if  disturbed,  it  sometimes  occasions  the 
most  excruciating  pain.  When  it  shows  itself  externally,  it 
must  be  extracted  very  slowly  and  carefully,  for  fear  of  breaking 
it ;  since,  if  this  should  occur,  the  part  remaining  in  the  body 
would  retreat  and  continue  to  exist  in  its  previous  situation, 
ze-forming  the  remainder.  This  Worm  grows  to  the  length  of 
several  yards. 

854.  Section  II.  Coblelmintha.  A  characteristic  example  of 
this  group,  in  which  the  worm-like  form  is  preserved,  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  complexity  of  organisation,  is  the  T{miia 
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Solium,  or  Tmpe-worm.  The  body  of  thii  aoinul  U  distinctly 
divided  into  joints  or  segments;  which  sometimes  smonnt  to 
several  hundred ;  the  whole  animil  occssionslly  attaiaing  the 


length  of  ten  feet.  These  segments  are  all  connected  by  the 
notritive  canal,  which  runs  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  bnt 
the  reproductive  apparatus  la  repeated  in  each  division.  The 
head  is  small,  and  possesses  a  double  circle  of  small  hooks.  Its 
existence  is  essential  to  the  life  of  the  body,  which  dies  if  the 
-^ead  be  broken  off;  but  if  some  of  the  joints  remun  attached  to 
the  head,  it  continues  to  grow  and  form  new  ones. — The  B<M:«Ued 
Eel*  of  vinegar  and  sour  paste  are  referrible  to  this  group,  in 
regard  to  the  umplicity  of  their  stmctore  and  tbeir  worm-like 
form  ;  although  their  habitation  is  so  different.  There  is  also 
a  little  worm-like  animal  closely  allied  to  these,  which  is  fonnd 
in  diseased  ears  of  wheat,  and  which  possesses  remarkable 
tenacity  of  life,  being  revived  by  moistnre  after  having  been 
dried  for  almost  any  length  of 
time. — The  accompanying  figure 
represents  one  of  the  Entozoa,  in 
which  the  Vermiform  aspect  is 
almost  completely  wanting.  This 
animal  possesses  a  head  much  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Tape- Worm ; 
but  instead  of  having  a  long  jointed 
Fio.  us.— cvnTcmcm  cuxnusa  -  body,  it  dilates  behind  into  a  large 
a.  hmi  (oiuged.  bag,  which  contUDB  Only  fluid.  It 

does  not  frequent  the  cavities  of  the  body,   like  the  Intestinal 
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Wonns ;  but  is  found  in  the  areolar  issue,  and  in  the  substance 
of  the  Tarious  membranes.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Man ;  but 
frequently  multiplies  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Pig. 


CLASS  OP  ROTIFERA. 

855.  The  class  of  Rotifbra,  or  WheeUAnimalculeM  and  their 
allies,  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Articulated 
diyifflon  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  although  the  characters  of  that 
group  are  by  no  means  distinctly  marked  in  it.  That  these 
beings  possess  a  structure  much  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
Infusoria,  to  be  hereafter  considered  (Chap.  XXY .),  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever.  That  this  complexity  of  structure  was  for 
a  long  time  oyerlooked,  was  owing  to  the  minute  size  of  the 
animids  in  question ;  scarcely  any  of  them  exceed  a  line  in  length, 
and  many  are  less  than  -g^  of  an  inch.  Nearly  all  the  species 
of  this  class  are  aquatic  in  their  habits,  some  living  only  in  salt 
water,  others  frequenting  stagnant  ponds,  and  others  appearing 
in  vegetable  infusions,  where  they  generally  succeed  animal- 
cules of  inferior  organisation.  A  few,  however,  can  live  in 
moist  earth.  ^ 

856.  The  great  transparency  of  the  bodies  of  the  Rotifera 
permits  their  geMtal  structure  to  be  easily  recognised.  They 
have  usually  an  elongated  form,  similar  on  the  two  sides.  At 
the  anterior  extremity,  we  observe  one  or  more  rows  of  vibratile 
ct/ta,  usually  arranged  in  a  circular  manner.  When  these  are  in 
motion,  an  appearance  as  of  revolving  wheels  is  produced,  from 
which  the  class  derives  its  appellation ;  and  this  is  particularly 
evident  in  one  of  its  commonest  forms,  usually  known  as  the 
Wheel- Animalcule,  which  possesses  a  circular  row  of  cilia  on 
each  side  (Fig.  537,  h).  In  many  species  we  find  a  prolongar 
tion  of  the  body  in  front,  extending  beyond  the  ciliary  apparatus; 
this,  which  sometimes  bears  one  or  more  red  spots,  that  are 
belieyed  by  Ehrenberg  to  be  eyes,  may  be  regarded  as  a  head 
(fig*  537,  a).     The  body  is  covered  by  a  double  envelope,  both 
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Uysn  of  which  an  extremely  thin  and  flenble  in  some  species ; 
whilit  in  othew  the  outei  one  eeema  to  poasen  a  horay  oonsist- 
enoe,  and  may  even  contun  siliceons  or  flinty  matter,  like  th« 
eheatba  of  the  lower  Infnaoria.  In  the  former  case,  the  whole 
integument  is  drawn  together  in  a  wrinkled  manner,  when  the 
body  is  shortened ;  in  the  latter,  the  sheath  acts  u  a  kind  of 
cell,  into  which  the  head  and  ciliary  apparatas  « 
retracted.       These    last    wonld  ^ 

seem  to  have  some  relation  with 
the  Polypifera ;  and  we  shall 
hereafter  see  that  the  affinity 
may  be  regarded  as  very  close. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  former 
present  an  external  resemblance 
to  the  Vermiform  tribes;  which, 
also,  will  be  found  to  increase  on 

a  closer  examination:  and  there 

are    also  species,  of  which  the 

sheath  bears  a  strong  likeness  to 

that    of   some   Entomostracons 

Crostacea  (§  807).     Hence  we 

may  regard  this  group  as  con- 
necting the  Articnlated  classes 

with  the  Zoophytes. 

857.    As  a  characteristic  illns- 

tratioD  of  the  class,  we  shall  select 

the  common  Wbeel-Animalcnle, 

Boti/»r    vul^rii.      The    body, 

when  extended,  possesMs  oonu-   , 

derable  length  in  proportion  to 

its  diameter,  and  has  mnch  of  the   . 

Vermiform  or  Worm-like  aspect ; 

this  is  increased  when  a  slight    ' 

contraction  draws  the  external 

membrane,  which  is  here  thin  and  very  flexible,  into  transrerso 

wrinkles,  that  seem  to  indicate  the  segments  of  the  tmnk,    Th« 

posterior  extremity  is  prolonged  into  a  tail,  poesening  three 
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joints,  eaob  of  which  has  a  pair  of  prongs  or  points*  Theso 
joints  can  be  drawn  np  within  each  other,  like  the  sliding-tnhes 
of  a  telescope.  Within  the  external  integument  there  are  four 
longitudinal  bands  running  firom  end  to  end ;  these  are  probably 
bundles  of  muscular  fibre,  by  the  contraction  of  which  the  body 
may  be  shortened.  The  cilia  are  disposed  in  two  circles,  fonn«> 
ing  what  are  termed  the  ioheeli.  "By  the  successiye  vibration  of 
these,  the  appearance  of  a  continual  rotation  is  produced ;  and 
their  action  creates  rapid  currents  in  the  surrounding  fluid,  by 
which  the  supply  of  food  is  obtuned.  A  sort  of  whirlpool  is 
created  by  each  wheel,  which  brings  towards  the  mouth  the 
minute  animalcules  and  other  particles  floating  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  those  which  are  not  swallowed,  are  carried  off  by  a 
return-current.  Between  the  wheels,  the  head  is  occasionally 
protruded,  bearing  the  two  red  spots  supposed  to  be  eyes ;  and 
on  its  under  surface  there  is  a  projecting  spike  («),  which  is 
observed  to  be  tubular,  and  which  is  believed  to  act  as  a  syphon 
for  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  general  cavity,  for  the 
purpose  of  respiration.  In  the  organisation  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  we  observe  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Ascidiform 
Polypes  (Chap.  XXIY.)  The  oesophagus  terminates  in  a  sort  of 
gizzard,  prorided  with  regular  teeth  at  its  entrance  (<Q.  These 
teeth  are  two  in  number  on  each  side,  and  are  fixed  upon  hard 
jaws,  moved  by  powerful  muscles,  so  as  to  work  between  each 
other.  All  the  food  which  is  swallowed  is  submitted  to  their 
action,  before  it  enters  the  first  stomach ;  and  when  the  cilia  are 
in  operation,  these  jaws  are  always  in  regular  movement.  From 
the  first  stomach  there  passes  off  in  the  Rotifer  a  long  straight 
intestine  (^/),  which  terminates  without  any  dilatation  except 
near  its  close  (^),  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  tail.  But  in 
many  other  Botifera  we  find  the  ginard  opening  into  a  larger 
cavity,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  true  digestive  stomach. 
Near  the  termination  of  the  intestine  is  the  opening  of  the  pas« 
sages,  by  which  are  extruded  the  eggs  (A),  that  are  formed  in  the 
large  ovaria.  These  eggs  often  attun  so  great  a  degree  of  deve* 
lopment,  while  yet  within  the  body  of  the  parent,  that  the  ciliary 
movements  of  the  embryo  may  be  seen ;  and  the  young  may  be 
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said  to  be  born  alive,  being  capable  of  active  locomotion,  and  of 
obtaining  their  own  food,  as  soon  as  they  qnit  the  body  of  the 
parent.  Besides  the  longitudinal  muscular  bands,  we  observe 
transverse  lines  crossing  the  body  at  intervals,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  possess  the  same  character,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
elongation  of  the  body,  by  contracting  upon  the  contents  of 
the  visceral  cavity.  But  Ehrenberg  gives  strong  reasons  for  the 
belief,  that  these  are  blood-vessels,  passing  off  from  a  trunk 
which  runs  along  the  back,  like  the  dorsal  vessel  of  Insects 
(§  618).  Nervous  ganglia  are  suspected  to  exist  in  this  animal 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eyes ;  but  they  cannot  be  seen  in 
this  species  as  distinctly  as  in  some  other  Rotifers. 

858.     This  Animalcule,  from  the  activity  of  its  habits,  and 
the  variety  of  the  movements  it  performs,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  which  commonly  present  themselves  to  the 
microscopic  observer.      Sometimes  it  fixes  itself  by  its  forked 
tail  to  some  solid  basis,  and  then  sets  its  wheels  (as  they  appear) 
into  rapid  revolution ;  at  the  same  time  bending  its  flexible  body 
in  various  directions,  so  as  to  create  currents  in  different  parts 
of  the  surrounding  water.     In  this  manner  it  draws  into  its 
gullet  the  unfortunate  Animalcules  which  have  been  affected  by 
the  whirlpool  it  has  created ;  just  like  (it  has  been  amusingly 
remarked  by  Spallanzani)  a  certain  species  of  Whale,  which,  aftw 
having  driven  herrings  into  a  bay  or  strait,  by  a  blow  of  its  tail 
produces  a  whirlpool  of  vast  extent  and  great  rapidity,  which 
precipitates  them  down  its  open  mouth.     The  food  thus  taken 
in  passes  at  once  towards  the  stomach,  and  is  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  jaws  at  its  entrance,  by  which  it  is  broken  down. 
By  keeping  a  Wheel- Animalcule  for  a  few  days  in  pure  water,  it 
will  become  almost  perfectly  transparent  in  every  part,  and  its 
alimentary  canal  will  be  completely  emptied.     If  some  water 
containing  the  green  or  red  Cercaria^  or  any  other  small  coloured 
animalcules  be  then  added,  its  voracity  will  be  very  amusingly 
exhibited.     They  will  be  very  distinctly  seen  passing  into  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  fast  as  the  animal  can  masticate  them  ;  and 
this  will  become  distended  with  their  coloured  substance.  It  can- 
not be  questioned  that  the  ciliary  movement  is  here  entirely 
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subject  to  the  will  of  the  animal.  When  satisfied  with  the  sup- 
ply of  food  it  has  obtained,  the  moyement  of  its  wheels  no  longer 
continues ;  and  the  lateral  projections  on  which  they  are  situated 
then  usually  fold  themselves  inwards,  so  as  to  conceal  thenu 
The  form  of  the  animal — the  head  still  projecting — then  closely 
resembles  that  of  a  Leech ;  and  the  moTements  which  the  RoHfer 
performs  in  this  condition,  are  by  no  means  unlike  those  of  that 
animal.  Sometimes  it  detaches  itself  altogether,  and  swims 
freely  through  the  fluid,  as  if  in  search  of  a  new  pasture.  In 
other  instances  it  attaches  itself  by  the  head,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  sort  of  sucker  for  the  purpose ;  and  then,  by  shortening 
the  body,  draws  up  the  tail  into  close  proximity  with  it.  It 
then  attaches  the  tail,  and,  detaching  the  head,  extends  the  body 
80  as  to  project  the  head  to  a  considerable  distance,  where  it 
takes  a  new  hold  of  the  surface  upon  which  it  thus  creeps.  The 
rapidity  and  precision  with  which  these  movements  are  executed, 
display  a  considerable  amount  of  muscular  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  animal,  as  well  as  of  that  capability  of  adapting  its  opera- 
tions to  circumstances,  which  indicates  sensations  of  some  acute- 
ness*  When  the  body  is  elongated  to  its  full  extent,  the  intestinal 
canal  runs  nearly  straight ;  and  the  eggs,  which  may  usually  be 
aeen  by  its  side,  lie  apart  from  one  another.  But,  when  the  body 
is  contracted,  the  alimentary  tube  becomes  serpentine,  and  the 
eggs  by  its  side,  appear  to  be  in  close  contact.  The  great  amount 
of  muscular  contractility,  and  the  flexibility  of  the  integument  in 
this  animal,  enable  it  thus  to  contract  itself  more  than  most  of 
its  class.  It  is  not  unfrequently  seen  to  assume  quite  a  globular 
form ;  and  this  is  its  usual  aspect  when  it  dies,  or  when  the  water 
ovaporates. — The  reproduction  of  the  Rotifer  is  not  accomplished 
by  spontaneous  subdivision,  or  by  the  production  of  buds,  such 
as  we  shall  see  to  occur  in  the  lower  Infusoria ;  it  takes  place 
only  by  eggs,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.  Although  not 
many  eggs  are  produced  at  once,  yet  these  so  speedily  become 
capable  of  producing  others  in  their  turn,  that  the  multiplication 
of  these  beings  takes  place  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  A  cal- 
culation, made  by  Ehrenberg,  from  data  furnished  by  experiments 
upon  another  species,  will  be  presently  given  (§  861). 
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859.  The  capability  which  these  Animalcolee  possees,  of 
beiDg  reviyed,  after  having  been  entirely  dried  up,  or  derieeated^ 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  points  in  their  history ;  since  no  other 
animals  of  an  organisation  so  complex,  appear  able  to  preserre 
their  vitality  under  the  same  treatment.  The  fact  was  first 
obserred  by  Leeuwenhoek ;  and  it  has  been  since  confirmed  by 
other  observers.  Ehrenberg  doubts,  however,  whether  a  com- 
plete desiccation  could  have  taken  place ;  thinking  it  impossible 
that  the  animal  should  survive  it.  The  following  statement  of 
my  own  experience  on  the  subject  may  not,  therefore,  be  unde- 
sirable. In  the  summer  of  1835  I  placed  a  drop  of  water,  con- 
taining a  dozen  specimens  of  the  RoH/er  ftulgariiy  on  a  slip  of 
glass ;  and  allowed  the  water  to  dry  up,  which  it  did  speedy, 
the  weather  being  hot.  On  the  next  day,  I  examined  the  glass 
under  the  microscope,  and  observed  the  renuuns  of  the  animals 
coiled  up  into  circles, — a  form  which  they  not  unfrequently 
assume  when  alive, — ^but  so  perfectly  dry  that  they  would  have 
splintered  in  pieces  if  touched  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  as  I 
had  before  observed  in  similar  experiments.  I  covered  them 
with  another  drop  of  water ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  ten  of  them 
had  revived,  and  these  speedily  began  to  execute  all  thdr  regular 
movements  with  energy  and  activity.  After  they  had  remained 
alive  for  a  few  hours,  I  again  allowed  the  water  which  coveied 
them  to  dry  up ;  and  I  renewed  it  on  the  following  day  with  the 
same  result.  This  process  I  repeated  six  times ;  on  each  occasion 
one  or  two  of  the  animals  did  not  recover ;  but  two  survived  to 
the  last;  and  with  these  I  should  have  experimented  again, 
had  I  not  accidentally  lost  them. — It  is  possible  that  the  species 
on  which  Ehrenberg  and  other  foreign  naturalists  have  experi- 
mented, may  not  be  the  same  as  that  which  I  and  othor  English 
observers  have  used.  Something,  too,  appears  to  depend  upon 
the  season  and  the  general  condition  of  the  animal;  for,  on 
repeating  the  experiment  in  subsequent  years,  I  have  found  the 
results  extremely  variable, — ^not  more  than  one  or  two  sometimes 
recovering,  out  of  a  large  number  that  had  been  dried  up.  It  is 
interesting  to  remark,  that,  whilst,  in  the  embryo  which  is  being 
developed  from  the  egg,  the  rotatory  and  masticating  organs  are 
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the  fint  parts  which  exhibit  moUoD,  they  are  the  last  to  totit* 
after  this  kind  of  reeascitation, 

860.  We  observe,  then,  in  the  Botifer  wlgaru,  a  very  manifest 
tendency  to  the  VNinifomi  character,  exhibited  in  the  elongated 
shi^  of  the  body,  the  position  of  the 
efesandntouthatoneextremitf  of  it,      ,,  ^^-j-^ 

the  narrow,  straight,  intestinal  canal  V^^tt^mBt'^X 

having  its  second  orifice  near  the  other  V^^^^  '\\ 

extremity,  and  the  mode  of  locomotion 
when  the  tail  is  detached  and  the 
operation  of  the  wheels  suspended. 
This  tendency,  however,  is  not  so 
marked  in  some  species  of  the  class, 
which  are  in  many  respectsmore  highly 
developed  than  this; — for  example^ 
the  Hjfdatina  tenta,  an  animalcule 
not  uncommon  in  v^etable  infiudons. 
Here  the  body  is  somewhat  fnnnel- 
■haped;  and  the  cilia  are  arranged 
vonnd  the  wide  month,  in  two  con- 
centric rows.  The  enter  row  oonsists,  Fn-ne^HnuniiA  snmis, 
of  a  simple  continnons  circle,  arranged 
DDon  the  edee  of  the  body :  but  the 
inner  one  la  made  np  of  eleven  groups  .  _     _ 

of  cilia,  attached  to  distinct  mnscular 
lobes.  The  integument  appears  to  consist,  as  in  the  Roti^,  of 
two  membranes,  both  of  which  are  soft  and  flexible.  To  the  inner 
one  are  attached  fbor  pairs  of  longitudinal  muscles,  by  which 
the  chief  movements  of  the  body  are  performed.  The  tail  has 
separate  muscles  for  its  retraction  or  protrusion ;  and  othen  are 
seen  at  the  large  extremity  of  the  body,  which  fold  up  the  ciliary 
apparatus.  The  distinction  between  the  muscles  and  the  sup- 
posed vessels  is  here  well  marked ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  tone  function  of  the  latter  has  been  assigned,  even 
though  no  subdivision  or  ro-nnion  can  be  traced  (on  account 
^  the  minuteness  of  the  whole  object)  between  the  t 
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branches.  The  mouth  ifl  mtoated  in  the  centre  of  the  large 
extremity  of  the  body ;  it  leads,  through  a  short  oesophagns,  to 
the  first  stomach  or  gizzard,  the  jaws  at  whose  entrance  are  pro- 
vided with  five  or  six  pairs  of  teeth.  Into  this  cavity  a  pair  of 
secreting  csBca  open ;  and  between  the  termination  of  these  ia 
the  commencement  of  the  intestinal  tube;  the  upper  part  of 
which,  being  very  distensible,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
second  stomach,  since  in  this  the  digestive  process  is  principally 
performed.  The  intestine  terminates,  as  in  the  RoH/Wj  near  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body  ;  and  the  oviducts  open  into  the  dis- 
tended extremity  of  its  tube.  The  nervous  system  is  here  easy 
to  be  distinguished.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  circle  surrounding 
the  oesophagus,  on  which  three  pairs  of  ganglia  may  be  observed. 
From  the  lower  pair  there  proceeds  a  double  cord,  which  passes 
along  the  ventral  sur&oe  of  the  body  to  its  opposite  extremity. 

86 1 .  The  reproductive  powersof  the  Hydatina  are  very  remark- 
able.  The  number  of  eggs  contained  in  the  ovarium  at  once  is 
never  large,seldom  exceeding  three  or  four;  but  theyare  firequently 
deposited  and  renewed,  and  themselves  soon  arrive  at  maturity. 
The  following  experiment  is  related  by  Ehrenberg  : — ^*'  On  Nov. 
21,  I  placed  in  a  jar  a  young  HydaHna  containing  an  egg  nearly 
mature.  I  added  for  its  food  a  drop  of  liquor  containing  Monads. 
On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  the  egg  had  been  deposited.  On 
the  23rd  I  met  with  four  individuals,  of  which  two  were  fully 
developed.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  there  were  twenty. 
The  observation  ceased  at  this  point ;  as  it  became  too  difficult 
to  count  the  numbers  which  thus  rapidly  increased.  In  a  space 
of  72  hours,  twenty  individuals  had  been  formed— one  only 
having  been  employed  as  the  stock  ;  and  at  this  rate  of  increase, 
the  numbers  would  be,  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  1,048,576;  and  this 
number  would  be  quadrupled  in  another  day.  Even  if  only  two 
instead  of  four  were  produced  daily  by  each  individual,  a  million 
would  be  called  into  existence  in  twenty  days;  and  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day,  we  should  have  16,777)216  animalcules." 
When  we  consider,  in  connection  with  this  rapid  increase  in 
number,  the  curious  power  of  revivification  possessed  by  these 
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beings,  it  is  obvious  that  we  need  not  have  reoourae  to  the 
idea  of  spontaneons  generation,*  to  acoount  for  their  sudden 
appearance  in  yarious  situations,  and  for  their  speedy  multiplica- 
tion wherever  the  condition,  in  regard  to  food,  temperature,  &c., 
is  favourable. 

*  This  tenn  refen  to  an  idea  wbich  has  been  entertained  at  yarioDt  times,  that 
animals  of  low  organisation  may  ofthemsehet  originate,  bj  the  accidental  meeting 
of  particles  adaptMl  to  form  their  stnicture. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  THE  MOLLUSCA  IN  GENERAL. 

862.  QuiTTiNO  now  the  Articulated  series, — which  we  haYo 
seen  to  terminate  in  very  simple  fonns  of  structure,  that  lead  us 
towards  the  Zoophjrtes, — ^we  return  to  a  higher  point  in  the 
Animal  scale,  to  descend  in  like  manner  through  the  Molluscous 
series.  Looking  only  at  the  general  complexity  of  structure 
exhibited  by  these  groups  of  Animals  respectively,  we  might  have 
some  difficulty  in  deciding  which  should  rank  the  highest ;  since 
in  the  Articulata  we  observe  one  set  of  organs  far  more  highly 
organised  than  in  any  of  the  MoUusca ;  whilst  the  converse  holds 
good  as  to  another  set  of  oi^gans  in  the  MoUusca.  But  when  we 
look  at  the  respective  characters  of  these  organs,  we  cannot 
reasonably  hesitate  longer.  It  is  the  organs  of  aninud  life  that 
are  so  highly  developed  in  the  Articulata  ;  whilst  it  is  in  the 
development  of  the  organs  of  nutritive  or  vegetative  life  only,  that 
they  are  surpassed  by  the  Mollusca.  In  the  Animal  scale, 
therefore,  we  may  justly  regard  the  Articulata  as  ranking  on  the 
whole  above  the  Mollusca.  To  the  condderation  of  the  latter 
group  we  shall  now  proceed. 

863.  The  range  of  animal  forms  comprehended  in  the  sub-> 
kingdom  Mollitsca  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
include  them  by  any  character  common  to  alL  We  encounter 
but  few  traces  of  the  circular  disposition  of  organs  around  the 
mouth,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Radiated  tribes ;  and  we 
seldom  meet  with  any  thing  that  even  approaches  to  the  elon- 
gation of  the  body,  still  less  to  the  division  into  segments,  which 
has  been  noticed  among  the  Articulata.  This  will  be  compre- 
hended, when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  body  of  the  Mollusca 
is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  organs  of  nutrition ;  and  that 
the  organs  of  sensation  and  locomotion  are  entirely  subservient  to 
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the  sapply  of  these.  We  find  in  the  lowest  tribes  of  this  group, 
living  beings  which  are  fixed  to  one  spot  daring  all  but  the 
earliest  period  of  their  lives ;  and  which  scarcely  possess  within 
themselves  so  much  power  of  movement,  as  that  enjoyed  by  the 
individual  polypes  in  a  mass  of  Coral ;  and  yet  these  exhibit  a 
complex  and  powerful  digestive  apparatus,  a  regular  circulation 
of  blood,  and  an  active  respiration*  But  we  nowhere  find, 
throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  that  the  conformation  of 
these  organs  gofoenu  the  shape  of  the  body ;  they  rather  adapt 
themselves  to  the  type  which  predominates  in  its  structure,  and 
which  is  principally  manifested  in  the  disposition  of  the  loco- 
motive organs.  Thus,  the  stomach  of  the  Star-fish  sends  a 
prolongation  into  each  ray;  whilst  in  the  Artioulata,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  the  digestive  cavity  prolonged  into  a  tube, 
in  accordance  with  the  form  which  the  body  there  possesses. 

864*  Thus  we  see  that,  in  regard  to  external  shape  and 
arrangement,  the  apparatus  of  Organic  life  has  no  definite  plan 
of  its  own ;  and  in  the  Mollusca  there  is  an  absence  of  any 
general  type,  to  which  it  may  be  made  conformable.  Hence  the 
shape  of  the  body  varies  extremely  in  those  classes,  in  which  it 
is  entirely  or  principally  composed  of  these  organs;  and  no 
general  character  can  be  given,  which  shall  apply  to  all,  or  even 
a  large  part,  of  the  animals  composing  them.  There  is  often  an 
entire  want  of  every  kind  of  tymmgtry  ;  that  equality  of  the  two 
sides,  which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  higher  animals, 
being  deficient ;  as  well  as  the  radial  arrangement  of  parts  seen 
in  the  lower.  But  this  is  only  the  case,  where  there  is  no 
development  of  a  head;  that  is,  of  a  prominent  part  on  which 
the  mouth  is  situated,  and  which  also  bears  the  organs  of  sensa- 
tion, if  any  ezLst.  In  the  higher  Mollusca,  which  possess  not 
only  sensory  tentacula,  but  eyes,  and  even  organs  of  smell  and 
hearing,  we  find  these  disposed  in  a  S3rmmetrical  manner;  so 
that  the  head  (where  it  exists),  or  the  part  peculiarly  concerned 
in  animal  life,  presents  a  bi-lateral  equality  of  parts,  even  where 
the  remainder  of  the  body  wants  it.  In  the  more  active  species 
among  the  higher  dassoflj  we  find  this  bi-lateral  symmetry 
extending  in  many  instances  tlirough  the  whole  body ;  evidently 
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bearing  a  pretty  close  relation  with  the  degree  of  locomotive 
power.  It  18  most  evident  and  complete  in  the  Cephalopoda  ; 
many  of  the  animals  in  which  class  are  adapted  to  lead  the  life 
of  Fishes,  and  resemble  them  in  the  general  form  of  the  body 
and  in  the  structure  of  many  individual  organs. 

865.      As  a    group,   however,  the  Mollubca  are   to  be 
characterised  rather  by  the  abwnce,  than  by  the  possesion,  of  a 
definite  form;    and  there  is  a  corresponding  absence  of  any- 
regular  organs  of  support,  by  which  such  a  form  could  be  main- 
tained.   The  name  they  have  received  designates  them  as  n^ 
animals  ;  and  this  they  are  pre-eminently.    The  Shell,  where  it 
ezistSy'^ifl  to  be  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  an  appendage 
designed  for  the  mere  protection  of  the  body,  and  deriving  its 
shape  from  it ;  than  as  a  skeleton,  giving  attachment  to  muscles, 
and  regulating  the  form  of  the  whole  structure.     Where  the 
body  is  entirely  inclosed  within  it,  as  in  the  lower  bivalve 
Mollusca,  no  locomotive  powers  whatever,  except  such  as  depend 
on  the  passage  of  water  through   the  respiratory  tubes,   are 
enjoyed  by  the  animal.     It  is  only  where  the  body  is  uncovered 
by  a  shell,  or  a  portion  of  the  body  can  be  projected  beyond  it, 
that  any  active  movements  can  be  executed ;  and  the  muscles 
concerned  in  the  performance  of  these  do  not  make  the  shell  a 
fixed  point,  as  is  done  by  those  of  Articulated  or  Yertebrated 
animals  in  regard  to  their  skeletons,  but  are  entirely  unconnected 
with  it. 

866.  Hence  we  see  that  the  shell  of  a  Mollusk  is,  when 
considered  in  reference  to  its  functions,  a  very  different  organ 
from  that  of  a  Crustaceous  animal,  although  formed  in  somewhat 
the  same  manner.  Its  frequent  absence  might  of  itself  lead  us 
to  suspect  its  want  of  importance  to  the  living  structure.  In  one 
whole  class  of  Mollusca  it  is  entirely  deficient ;  and  in  three  others 
it  is  frequently  absent.  In  only  one  it  is  universally  present. 
When  speaking  of  the  anatomical  conformation  of  the  body, 
therefore,  we  may  leave  the  shell  pretty  much  out  of  considera- 
tion. Before  the  animals  which  produce  them  had  been  properly 
studied.  Naturalists  founded  their  classification  of  MoUusca  upon 
the  shells  only ;  and  the  greatest  confusion  thus  resulted.  Shells 
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of  Tery  similar  aspect  are  often  produced  by  animals  extremely 
nnlike  each  other,*  and  living  in  different  conditions — as,  for 
instance,  fresh  and  sea  water.  And  shells  of  very  dissimilar 
character  in  the  eye  of  the  mere  Conchologist,  often  belong  to 
animals  closely  allied.  In  fact,  the  form  of  the  shell  taken 
alone  is  a  character  as  purely  artificial,  as  the  number  of  stamens 
and  pistib  in  a  flower ;  and  will  lead  to  a  classification  as  far 
removed  from  a  natural  plan.  But  when  the  principal  divisions 
have  been  formed  upon  other  grounds,  the  conformation  of  the 
shell  will  often  afford  valuable  subordinate  characters ;  and  the 
Naturalist  seeks  to  employ  these  as  much  as  he  safely  can,  on 
account  of  the  facility  with  which  he  can  apply  them  to  the  study 
of  those  fossil  remains,  from  which  all  traces  of  the  animal  itself 
have  disappeared.  The  softness  of  the  entire  body  of  the  Mol- 
lusca  prevents  us  fit>m  recognising  its  form  and  structure  after 
death,  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  shell ;  but  upon  this,  it 
must  be  remembered,  entire  reliance  cannot  be  placed,  since  it  is 
liable  to  great  variation,  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  individual^  whilst  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  are 
constant  differences  in  its  form  in  distinct  ipecies, 

867.  The  only  tribe  of  Mollusca  which  presents  anjrthing 
that  corresponds  to  the  internal  skeleton  of  the  Yertebrata,  is 
that  of  the  Cuttle-fish.  There  is  in  their  bodies  a  cartilage^ 
partly  inclosing  the  nervous  centres  in  the  head,  and  sending 
prolongations  along  the  back,  for  the  protection  of  the  large 
nervous  cords  which  traverse  it,  and  for  the  attachment  of  the 
muscles  by  which  it  is  moved.  These  last  are  especially  deve- 
loped, where  the  body  is  spread  out  into  fin-like  processes, 
resembling  those  of  Fishes,  by  the  stroke  of  which  active  move- 
ments are  produced  (Fig.  540).  This  skeleton  is  almost  as 
highly  organised,  as  are  the  lowest  forms  of  that  internal  skeleton 
which  is  characteristic  of  Yertebrata  (§  585). 

868.  In  all  the  Mollusca,  the  soft  body  df  the  animal  is 

*  The  impottibilitj  of  founding  a  correct  claisification  upon  the  chancten 
afforded  by  the  shell  onl  j,  is  made  at  once  apparent  by  comparing  the  shell  of  a 
Serpula  (Fig.  528),  vith  that  of  a  Vermetut  (Fig.  583).  Between  these  two 
shells,  there  is  no  essential  difference  ;  yet  the  animals  which  form  them  belong, 
not  merely  to  different  fitmiliet,  bat  to  difierent  sob-kingdoms. 
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incloeed  in  a  spongy  elastic  skin,  with  which  mnBonhr  fibres  are 
interwoTen ;  this  is  termed  the  manih.  This  enyelope  is  fire- 
qnently  not  applied  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  organs  contuned 
in  it ;  especially  among  the  lower  classes,  in  which  the  space 
thas  left  constitutes  a  respiratory  chamber.  It  has  apertures  for 
the  admission  and  exit  of  the  surrounding  water,  to  effect  the 
aeration  of  the  blood ;  and,  when  the  mouth  is  not  capable  of 
being  projected  beyond  it,  the  same  current  furnishes  the  supply 
of  food.  These  apertures  are  sometimes  extended,  for  particular 
purposes,  into  proboscis-like  tubes  (Fig.  597)*  Where  the  head 
is  capable  of  being  protruded,  there  ia  usually  an  opening  in  the 
mantie  for  the  purpose;  and  another  for  the  foot,  where  it 
exists  as  a  separate  organ. 

869.  The  numtU  is  chiefly  interesting,  as  being  the  portion  of 
the  body  alone  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  ihelL  Some- 
times this  enyelope  is  secreted  firom  nearly  the  whole  surface ; 
sometimes  from  only  a  small  part  of  it.  As  the  same  general 
statements  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  this  body  will  apply 
to  all  the  MoUusca,  its  origin  and  essential  characters  may 
adyantageously  be  described,  previously  to  the  more  detailed 
account,  which  will  be  giyen  of  the  several  classes,  in  which  its 
leading  peculiarities  of  form  will  be  noticed  as  they  occur.  SheUs 
are  formed,  like  bones,  of  a  combination  of  earthy  and  animal 
matter.  The  former  consists  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  is  usually  deposited  in  a  crystalline  condition.  The 
latter  is  composed  of  layers  of  membrane,  alternating  with  the 
mineral  matter;  and  of  cells  inclonng  it.  The  cellular  structure, 
which  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  Epithelium  (  Anim.  Phtsiol. 
§  39),  is  generally  found  upon  the  surface.  If  the  carbonate 
of  lime  be  removed  by  the  slow  action  of  a  weak  acid,  the 
animal  matter  will  remain,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
membrane,  but  sometimes  only  as  a  flaky  mass,  easily  shaken 
into  separate  portions.  The  shell  is  most  soHd  and  massive  in 
those  species  which  lead  an  inactive  life ;  and  it  attains  greater 
weight  in  the  Conchifera,  in  which  every  species  forms  a  stony 
covering,  than  in  the  Gasteropoda,  whose  powers  of  locomotion 
are  somewhat  greater,  and  in  which  the  shell  is  often  absent, 
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lad  18  ficeqaently  oompoeed,  where  it  does  exist,  of  nothing  but 
a  thin  homy  plate,  destitute  of  calcareous  deposit. 

870«    As  the  mouth  of  the  shell  is  always  at  its  widest  part, 
and  as,  in  extending  it,  the  cavity  is  enlarged  as  well  as  its 
entrance,  there  is  evidently  no  necessity  for  such  a  division  into 
separate  plates,  with  a  provision  for  the  individual  growth  of 
each,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Cirrhopoda  (§  830) ;  nor  for  the 
periodical  exuviation  and  renewal  which  is  performed  by  the 
Crustacea.     In  order  to  adapt  its  size  to  the  progressive  increase 
in  the  bulk  of  the  body,  new  layers  are  deposited  from  the  mantle 
at  intervals,  each  of  which  usually  lines  the  previous  one,  and 
extends  beyond  it.     The  portion  which  thus  projects  is  generally 
thicker  and  firmer  than  the  rest  of  the  new  layer ;  since  that  part 
which  is  deposited  within  the  previous  layers  is  protected  and 
supported  by  them.     And  the  corresponding  part  of  the  mantle 
is  also  thicker  and  more  spongy,  so  as  to  possess  almost  a  glan- 
dular texture.    At  this  part  of  it,  indeed,  are  situated  the  glands, 
by  which  the  colouring  matter  is  secreted,  that  gives  to  the 
exterior  of  the  shell  its  beautiful  and  variegated  tints ;  these  are 
wanting  in  that  portion  of  the  mantle,  which  merely  forms  the 
lining  to  the  older  layers.     In  general  we  find  each  new  layer 
in  immediate  apposition  with  the  last ;  but  this  is  not  always 
.  the  case.     The  animal  forms  it  upon  the  mould,  as  it  were,  of 
its  own  body ;  and  if  this  has  shrunk,  or  changed  its  form,  so  as 
not  to  occupy  the  whole  cavity  of  the  shell,  a  space  will  inter* 
vene.    This  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  Spondylut  variui^  or 
Water-Chun,  a  section  of  whose  sheU  exhibits  a  regular  series 
of  chambers  thus  formed;   and  these  are  usually  filled  with 
water.    In  the  common  Oytter  such  spaces  may  often  be  ob- 
served ;  but  they  possess  no  regularity.    The  animal  always 
appears  inclined  to  adapt  its  shell  to  the  form  of  the  body,  by 
reducing  its  cavity  if  necessary,  as  well  as  by  extending  it ;  and 
thus  an  OyHer,  which  has  been  kept  without  food,  and  whose 
body  has  thereby  shrunk,  so  as  not  to  fill  the  interior  of  the 
shell,  will  expend  its  last  energies  in  formmg  a  new  layer 
adapting  the  interior  surface  to  its  altered  condition.    The 
texture  of  the  shell  varies  considerably  in  the  different  tribes  of 
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MoUusks ;   and  it  often  famishes  characters  in  classification^ 
which  are  equally  nsefol  with  those  derived  from  its  form. 

871*  The  means  of  locomotion  possessed  by  MoUusca  are 
nsnally  very  limited;  and  the  absence  of  any  constant  and 
regolu  proraion  for  this  function,  is  an  additional  eyidenoe  how 
little  it  enters  into  the  general  plan  of  the  group.  We  haTo 
seen  in  the  Articulated  series,  that,  whereyer  members  or  instni- 
ments  for  locomotion  exist  at  all,  they  have  the  same  character 
and  situation, — ^being  developed  from  the  several  segments  of 
the  body,  with  more  or  less  complete  uniformity.  Now  among 
the  lowest  MoUusca  we  shall  find,  that  some  tribes  are  entirely 
fixed,  during  all  but  the  earliest  period  of  their  lives ;  that  in 
others,  although  the  body  is  not  fixed,  it  has  no  other  means  of 
movement  than  that  afforded  by  the  respiratory  currents,  which 
cause  it  to  advance  gently  through  the  water,  without  (as  it 
would  appear)  any  voluntary  control  on  its  own  part.  In  many 
animals  inhabiting  Bivalve  shells  (•.  e.  Shells  which  are  formed 
of  two  parts  or  valves,  united  by  a  hinge)  there  exists  what  is 
termed  a  foot ;  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  fleshy  tongue-like 
projection,  sometimes  enabling  the  animal  to  leap  upon  hard 
surfaces,  sometimes  used  as  a  boring  apparatus,  sometimes  em- 
ployed as'  a  sort  of  fin  for  svmnming,  and  sometimes  chiefly 
useful  as  the  instrument  for  producing  the  byatUy  a  sort  of  cord 
by  which  the  animal  attaches  itself  to  rocks,  &c. — In  the  animals 
inhabiting  the  greater  number  of  Univalve  shells,  there  is  no 
such  projecting  foot ;  but  the  under  side  of  the  mantle  is  thick- 
ened into  a  fleshy  disc,  which,  by  its  contractions  and  expansions, 
serves  as  an  instrument  of  progression.  This  is  well  seen  in  the 
common  Snail.  Among  the  animals  allied  to  these  in  structure, 
but  not  possessing  a  shell,  the  whole  mantle  is  muscular ;  and 
by  the  contractions  and  expansions  of  its  diflerent  parts,  the 
general  movement  of  the  body  is  effected.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  aquatic  species  of  this  group ;  some  of  which  are 
thus  enabled  to  swim  with  considerable  rapidity. — Again,  in 
the  MoUusca  of  the  Cuttle-fish  tribe,  we  find  this  method 
replaced  by  others,  which  are  more  efficient,  but  which  are 
entirely  different  in  their  character.    This  group  is  distinguished 
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hy  the  presence  of  a  set  of  arms  or  members  disposed  in  a  cir- 
cular or  radiating  manned  around  the  mouth ;  and  these  arms 
are  frequently  the  chief  instruments  of  locomotion,  as  well  as  of 
the  prehension  of  food,  being  furnished  with  a  strong  connecting 
membrane,  that  forms  a  sort  of  circular  fin,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  animal  swims  backwards  (Fig.  545).  In  other  members  of 
this  group,  the  arms  are  less  developed,  but  the  body  is  elon- 
gated into  a  fish-like  form ;  and  it  is  furnished  at  its  edges  with 
fins  much  resembling  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  of  Fishes,  and 
supported  by  the  cartilaginous  internal  skeleton  already  men- 
tioned (Fig.  540).  From  this  general  sketch  it  is  evident  that 
the  appendages  for  locomotion  do  not  possess,  in  the  Molluscous 
series,  anything  like  the  same  regularity  of  development  which 
they  manifest  in  the  two  preceding ;  and  that  locomotion  forms 
a  much  smaller  part  of  the  life  they  are  destined  to  lead.  In 
fact,  the  word  tltigguh^  which  is  founded  upon  the  well-known 
habits  of  a  naked  (or  shell-less)  terrestrial  Mollusk,  very  weU 
expresses  the  general  character  of  the  group  in  this  respect. 

872.  The  amount  of  development  of  the  organs  of  sense 
in  Mollusca,  varies  as  much  as  the  character  of  the  locomotive 
apparatus.  Thus  in  the  highest  class,  comprehending  the  Cuttle- 
fish and  its  allies,  the  head  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  large 
well-formed  eyes,  constructed  upon  the  general  plan  of  those  of 
Tertebrata.  There  is  also  an  apparatus  for  Hearing,  much 
resembling  that  which  exists  among  the  lowest  Fishes ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  organ  of  Smell  is  also  present. 
The  senses  of  Taste  and  Touch  appear  to  be  very  acute.  It  is 
in  such  animals,  that  we  should  expect  to  find  the  organs  of 
sensation  most  developed,  on  account  of  their  rapid  locomotion 
and  voracious  habits.  In  the  Oasteropods,  which  are  not  so 
much  distinguished  in  these  respects,  we  find  the  organs  of  sense 
less  developed  ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  either  of  them  is  altogether 
absent.*  Descending  lower,  however,  we  no  longer  find  these 
organs  situated  upon  a  prominent  part  of  the  body  ;  nor  are  they 
usually  placed  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth.     This 

*  An  apparatus  for  hearing,  though  of  a  Tery  aimplo  kind,  has  Utelj  b«€Q 
detected  in  a  large  numher  of  this  class. 

▼OL.  II.  A  A 
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18  usually  furnished,  indeed,  with  feelers  or  tentacula,  which  are 
nothing  else  than  prolonged  lips,  and  which  senre  to  distinguish 
and  select  the  food  ;  but  the  eyes,  if  any  are  present,  are  gene- 
rally placed  elsewhere,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  of  the  most 
effectual  guidance  in  the  movements  of  the  body.  In  the  lowest 
Mollusca,  we  lose  all  traceis  of  any  special  (urgans  of  sense ;  and 
it  appears  as  if  the  sense  of  feeling,  possessed  in  all  probability 
by  the  body  in  general,  but  peculiarly  by  the  lips  or  tentacula, 
is  the  only  one  through  which  the  animal  can  receiTe  any  inform- 
ation of  its  condition. 

873.  The  conformation  of  the  Nervous  System  is  very  much 
what  might  be  anticipated  from  the  facts  just  stated.  It  by  no 
means  displays  the  same  complexity,  or  seems  to  possess  the 
same  importance  as  a  prominent  feature  in  the  composition  of  a 
Molluscous,  as  it  does  in  that  of  an  Articulated  animal ;  and  its 
arrangement  is  not  marked  by  any  regular  characters,  but  varies 
with  the  disposition  of  the  organs  with  which  it  is  connected. 
Thus  we  have  a  single  ganglion,  or  a  pair  of  gangUa,  situated  in 
the  head,  where  this  exists  as  a  distinct  part ;  and  these  ganglia, 
which  seem  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  the  instincts  of  the  animal, 
serve  to  direct  those  movements  which  are  not  r^iex.  The  gills, 
the  pharynx,  the  foot,  and  other  organs,  usually  have  their  own 
distinct  ganglia ;  and  these,  which  are  all  connected  with  the 
cephalic  ganglia  (those  situated  in  the  head),  seem  to  be  the 
centres  of  the  reflex  actions  of  the  several  parts  (Anih.  Physiol. 
§  439,  and  Zoology,  §  53,  and  Figs.  35  and  36).  In  the 
lowest  Mollusca  we  find  but  a  single  ganglion,  which  seems  in 
some  degree  to  combine  all  the  functions  just  mentioned,  but  to 
be  particularly  connected  with  the  respiratory  apparatus. 

874.  The  Mollusca  are,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  vora- 
cious ;  and  are  not  particular  in  their  selection  of  food.  It  is  in 
those  which  possess  most  power  of  locomotion,  that  we  see  (as 
might  be  expected)  the  greatest  exercise  of  choice ;  those  which 
are  dependent  for  their  aliment  upon  the  casual  supplies  brought 
by  the  sea,  being  obliged  to  take  what  they  can  thus  get. 
Their  digestive  apparatus  is  always  highly  developed.  '  We 
uniformly  meet  with  a  large  liver ;  and  frequently  with  salivary 
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glmnda,  and  orgtuiB  of  mastication.  There  is  fi^aently  a  com- 
plete giraard,  or  mnBcalar  Htomacb,  for  the  redoction  of  the 
food,  when  this  is  not  acccomplished  in  the  month ;  and  the 
intestinal  tnbe  is  often  of  oonsidenble  length,  and  much  convo- 
Inted,  or  rolled  together.  The  blood  is  colonrlesa  or  nearly  so ; 
and  circnlates,  in  all  Mollosks,  in  a  regular  system  of  arteries 
and  Teiua,  issuing  &om  a  heart,  which  is  nsuolly  musculai  or 
nearly  so,  and  possessed  of  two  oavities,  one  of  them  a  reoeiTing 
cavity  or  auricU,  and  the  other  an  impelling  cavity,  or  vmitrieU 
(Anw.  Fhtsidl.  §  257). 
The  accompanying  figure 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  nanal 
mode  in  which  the  Circula- 
tion is  carried  on  in  this  sub- 
kingdom.  The  blood  (which 
has  returned  from  the  gills 
in  an  aerated  state)  is  pro- 
pelled, by  the  TMitricle,  a, 
dirough  the  main  systemie 
artery,  h  ;  after  passing 
through  the  capillaries  of 
the  system,  it  is  collected 
by  the  ^temic  Toins,  /, 
into  a  large  trunk,  which 
agun  subdivides  into  the 
branchial  arteries,  g;  these 
_  convey  the  blood,  now  ren- 
,  muri-  dered  venons,  to  the  gills,  e, 
/..jB™ie«to.:  ^.im„,chw.rt^«i  ».  where  it  is  aerated;  and 
MiUiniB.  after  returning  thence  by  the 

bianchiat  veins,  d,  it  enters  the  auricle,  <;,  whence  it  passes 
^un  into  the  ventricle,  a. — The  Respiration  of  Mollusks  is  almost 
alwa^  aquatic ;  being  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  gills,  which  expose 
a  large  surbce  of  blood  to  the  water  at  once.  These  gills  are 
sometimes  altogether  exterior  to  the  body  (Fig.  569) ;  sometimes 
they  are  inclosed  between  folds  of  the  mantle  (Fig.  572) ;  and 
sometimes  Uie  respiratory  snrfoce  is  altogether  internal.     In  this 
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last  case  it  maj  be  so  disposed  as  to  admit  the  flow  of  water 
introduced  from  without  over  its  surface,  as  we  shall  see  among 
the  Tunicated  Mollusks ;  or  it  may  be  adapted  to  expose  the 
blood  to  the  influence  of  air,  as  is  the  case  among  the  Terrestrial 
Gasteropods  (the  Snail,  Slag,  and  their  allies),  which  are  the 
only  Moliusca  not  aquatic. 

875.  In  the  classification  of  the  Moliusca,  the  system  of 
Lamarck  wiU  be  generally  followed,  with  some  modifications 
rendered  necessary  by  the  researches  of  others.  The  Sub- 
Kingdom  may  be  first  divided,  like  that  of  Articulata,  into  two 
principal  sections  ; — the  first  including  all  those  which  have  a 
distinct  head^  or  (in  other  words)  which  have  the  mouth  situated 
on  a  prominent  part  of  the  body,  furnished  with  organs  of  special 
sense ; — ^the  second  comprehending  those  in  which  no  such  head 
exists,  the  mouth  not  being  capable  of  being  projected  beyond 
the  body,  and  no  organs  of  special  sense  being  present.  The 
former  may  be  termed  Cephalout^  and  the  latter  Aeq}kalau$ 
(or  headless)  Mollusks.  The  Cephalous  Mollusks  are  usually 
divided  into  the  three  following  classes : — 

I.  Cephalopoda,  which  have  feet  or  tentacula  arranged  in  a 
circular  manner  around  the  head,  as  in  the  CuUle^JUh  tribe. 
It  is  in  this  group,  that  we  find  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
Vertebrata. 

IL  Ptbropoda,  a  small  but  interesting  class,  characterised  by 
the  possession  of  a  pair  of  wing-like  expansions  of  the  mantle, 
which  serve  as  fins,  and  enable  them  to  swim  through  the  water 
with  great  velocity. 

III.  Gasteropoda,  which  form  the  most  extensive  group  of 
the  whole  Sub-Kingdom.  These  have  a  single  foot,  or  muscular 
disc  for  locomotion,  formed  by  a  thickening  of  the  mantle  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  body.  Whilst  the  animals  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding classes  are  entirely  marine,  there  are  species  among  these 
which  are  adapted  to  live  in  fresh  water,  and  even  on  land. 

We  are  probably  to  add  to  these  the  group  of  Heteropoda, 
which  has  been  usually  ranked  as  an  Order  of  the  preceding,  but 
which  has  been  lately  found  to  difier  from  them  so  much  in 
internal  structure,  as  well  as  in  external  form,  as  to  be  entitled 
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to  rank  as  a  distinct  Class.  They  are  especially  distinguished 
by  the  form  of  the  foot ;  which,  instead  of  being  a  horiasontal 
disc,  is  compressed  vertically,  so  as  to  form  a  fin,  which  is  turned 
upwards,  like  the  dorsal  fin  of  Fish,  instead  of  being  situated  on 
the  under  side  of  the  body. 

876.  In  each  of  the  foregoing  Classes,  we  observe  a  consider- 
able variation  in  regard  to  the  relative  size,  and  even  the  very 
existence  of  the  Shell ;  for,  whilst  there  are  some  species  in  all  of 
them,  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  this  protection  (such  being 
called  naked  MoUusks),  tliere  are  others  which  possess  it  in  a 
slight  degree,  having  it  generally  concealed  in  a  fold  of  the 
mantle ;  whilst  in  others,  again,  it  completely  envelopes  the  body 
when  they  desire  to  withdraw  themselves  under  its  protection. 
In  nearly  every  case,  the  Shell,  where  it  exists,  is  Univalve ; 
that  is,  composed  of  but  one  piece. — In  the  Acephalous  Mollusks 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  two  very  distinct  groups ;  in  the  first 
of  which  the  shell  is  always  present ;  whilst  in  the  second  it  is 
as  invariably  absent.  The  first  is  therefore  named  Canckiferoia^ 
or  shell-bearing;  and  the  latter  Tunicated^ — ^the  shell  beii^g 
replaced  by  a  leathery  or  membranous  tunic.  The  Conchiferous 
Acephala,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  Bivalve  shells ;  and 
they  are  again  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  respiratory  organs. 

lY.  Lambllibranchiata,  having  the  gills  arranged  in  four 
lamelke^  or  riband-shaped  folds,  which  run  parallel  to  the  edges 
of  the  shell.     To  this  group  belong  all  the  ordinary  Bivalves. 

y.  Palliobranchiata,  having  the  respiratory  surface  formed 
by  the  mantle  itself.  The  animals  of  these  shells  differ  in  several 
other  important  particulars  firom  the  preceding.  This  class  is 
Tery  small  at  present,  in  comparison  with  the  other  Bivalves ; 
but  in  the  more  ancient  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  Bivalve  Mollusks  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  it. 

YI.  TuNiCATA,  a  group  including  all  those  Acephalous  Mol- 
lusks which  are  destitute  of  a  sheU.  In  this  class,  we  find  many 
points  of  structure,  which  lead  us  towards  the  higher  Zoophytes. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OP  THE  GLASS  OP  CEPHALOPODA. 

877.     The  Cephalopoda  unquestionably  constitute  the  group 
of  highest  organisation  in  the  Molluscous  8ub>kingdom.     They 
are  characterised  by  the  possession  oifeet^  or  looomotiye  organs, 
around  the  head ;  whence  their  name  is  derived*    But  these  feet 
have  no  analogy  either  with  the  fleshy  disc  of  the  Cksteropods, 
or  with  the  feet  of  Articulata  or  Yertebrata.     They  are,  in  fact, 
prolonged  tentacula,  or  lips.     In  the  Nautilus  (Fig.  548),  which 
approaches  the  nearest  to  Gasteropoda,  they  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  evidently  feeble  as  instruments  of  prehension ;  whilst 
they  would  seem,  from  the  distribution  of  their  nerves,  to  be 
more  concerned  in  sensation.     On  the  other  hand,  this  animal 
possesses  a  single  fleshy  disc,  evidently  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Gasteropods,  on  which  it  probably  crawls,  when  moving  along  a 
solid  surface,  in  a  position  analogous  to  theirs.     In  some  of  the 
Cephalopoda  the  feet  are  much  prolonged,  and  of  great  power ; 
and  are  evidently  very  important  organs  both  of  locomotion  and 
prehension  (Fig.  543).     But  in  those  forms  which  approach 
most  nearly  to  Fishes,  we  find  them  again  reduced  in  size,  very 
much  in  proportion  to  the  elongation  of  the  body  ;  and  it  is  by 
the  latter,  and  the  fin-like  expansions  with  which  it  is  provided, 

that  progression  is  then 
chiefly  accomplished  (Fig. 
540).  There  are  Fishes 
which  possess  tentacular 
Pio.  54o.-CAi^ABv.  prolongations  of  the  lips, 

which  are  evidently  analogous  to  the  arms  of  the  Cephalopoda ; 
and  this  is  one  among  the  many  interesting  points,  by  which  a 
transition  is  effected  between  these  two  classes.  The  Nautilus 
is  the  only  one  amongst  existing  Cephalopoda,  in  which  the  prin- 
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cipal  part  of  the  body  ia  coatoined  witbin  a  shell.  Animala  of 
thia  kind  were  formerly  much  more  abundant.  At  present  the 
naked  spedea,  as  they  are  termed — in  which  the  shell  is  radi- 
ineDtary,  and  ia  inclosed  between  folds  of  the  mantle  instead  of 
being  external  to  the  body — are  the  chief  inhabitants  of  our 
seas.  In  some  of  tbrae,  the  shell  still  retuns  consideraUe  sise 
and  density,  as  the  common  pounce-bone ;  hut  in  the  long  slender 
species,  which  swim  by  the  movemeata  of  the  whole  body,  it  is 
neoeaaarily  flexible;  and  here  we  find  it  very  narrow,  and  com- 
posed of  a  light  homy  substance,  ao  as  to  bear  some  resemblance 
to  a  Esatber. 

878.  The  trunk  of  these  animals  is  inclosed  in  the  mantle ; 
which  is  shaped  like  a  bag,  sometimes  nearly  spherical,  some- 
times more  or  lees 
elongated ;  inclosing 
all  the  viscera,  and 
being  only  open  in 
front  (Fig.  641,  o). 
The  head,  projecting 
from  this  opening,  ia 
round,  and  genenlly 
provided  with  two 
Urge  eyes,  of  a  stmc- 
ture  very  similar  to 
those  of  Vertehrated 
animals.  The  month 
is  ntnated  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle  of 
anna ;  and  is  armed 
with  s  pair  of  homy 
mandibles,  which  have  very  much  the  form  of  the  Parrot's  beak. 
— The  arms  are  sometimes  atl  of  equal  length,  as  in  the  OeUpui 
(Fig.  645)  ;  and  sometimes  two  are  mnch  longer  than  the  rest, 
OB  in  the  Caiamary. — Cepbolopoils  ore  essentially  aquatic,  and 
breathe  therefore  by  gilla.  These  organs  are  concealed  beneath 
the  mantle  in  a  particular  cavity  (Fig,  641),  the  walla  of  which 
dilate  and  contract  alternately,  and  which  communicatee  with 
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the  exterior  bf  two  openings — one  like  a  atit  (o)  for  tlie  enirance 
of  the  wftter — the  other,  for  the  exit  of  w«ter  and  excrraientB, 
formed  like  a  tobe  or  funnel  (l).  Each  gill  (b)  is  shaped  like  a 
prolonged  pyramid  ;  and  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  mem- 
branous  Umellie,  placed  transversely,  and  fixed  on  both  ridee  of 
a  oeotral  stalk.  The  number  of  gills  varies  ;  and  this  difiermoe 
ia  i^araoteristic  of  two  great  divisions,  of  whicli  this  Class  is 
oompoaed.  In  the  Poulp,  Cnttle-fiBh,  and  Calsmary,  there 
exists  bnt  a  single  pur  ;  whilst  in  the  Nautilus  there  are  two, 

S79.  The  heart  is  situated  between  the  gills,  on  the  menliaa 
line  of  the  body,  and  is  composed  of  a  single  veutricle  only  (c. 
Fig.  642).     The  blood  from  tbe  gills  flows  into  tiiii  veutricle 


by  branchial  t^s  (efr),  whose  openings  are  provided  with  Talvea ; 
it  then  enters  the  arteries  (a$,  £,)  which  spring  from  this  organ, 
and  is  distributed  into  the  body.  This  liqnid  then  returns  into 
a  large  vena  cava  (w)  ;  which,  when  arrived  near  the  heart, 
diridee  itself  into  two  branches  (ai)  to  enter  the  gills ;  lastly, 
these  vessels,  when  arrived  at  tbe  base  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
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genOTSiUy  present  lemark&ble  dilatations  (eb),  interwoven  with 
muBcalw  fibres,  so  as  to  form  two  contractile  reservoirs,  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  pulmonary  heart*.  This  arrangement  is 
obeervable  in  all  Cephalopod*  with  two  gills ;  but  does  not  exist 
in  those  which  are  provided  with  four.  It  may  he  regarded  aa 
a  transit oD-form  between  the  heart  of  the  lower  Mollnsca,  which 
is  altogether  tj/itemie  (§  874) ;  and  that  of  Fishes,  which  is 
entirely  reifiratory  (§  535). 

880.'  The  digestive  apparatus  is  very  coropUcated.  The 
month  is  eiirronnded  hy  a  circular  lip  ;  and  the  parrot-like  jaws 
are  put  in  motion  by  powerful  muscles.  There  are  well-developed 
salivary  glands,  several  stomachs,  and  a  voluminous  liver  ;  the 
intestine  terminates  in  tlie  branchial  cavity,  at  the  base  of  the 
fhnnel  by  which  the  water  is  ejected,  and  communicates  with  a 
very  singular  secreting  organ,  which,  in  the  tUbnmrhiate  (two- 
gilled)  Cephalopoda,  produces  an  abundance  of  a  black  liquor, 
commonly  termed  its  ink.  The 
duct  of  this  gland  opens  near 
tiie  an&B ;  and,  when  the  animal 
is  indanger,it  expels  this  liquid 
through  the  funnel  in  anffident 
quantities  to  hide  the  animal 
from  the  view  of  its  enemies, 
by  mingling  with  the  surround- 
ing water.  It  is  the  ink  of 
oueof  these  animals,  theCuttie- 
fish,  which  is  employed  in 
punting,  under  the  name  of 
Sepia ;  and  several  authors 
look  upon  Indian  Ink  as  an 
analogous  substance.  —  The 
fonr-gilled  Cephalopoda  present 
nothing  of  this  kind. 

881.  Theanrangementofthe 
organs  of  locomotion,   which 

are  fixed  around  the  mouth,  varies  in  different  divisions.  In  the 
two-gilled  Ccphalopods,  there  ie  a  crown  of  largo  fleshy  tcntacula, 
whose    internal  surface  is  provided  with  suckers,  by  means  of 
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which  tiie  uimal  fixes  itseiririth  great  force  to  my  body  which 
it  embraces.  In  the  Poulp  we  find  eight  of  theae  appeudi^eB, 
and  in  the  Cuttl&-fiah  tea.  Sometimes  two  of  them  are  expanded 
into  flattened  mem- 
branes, aa  in  the  Ar- 
gMiaut  (Fig.  546) ; 
or  ore  elongated  so  as 
to  become  fiUforo^ 
or  threadlike,  as  in 
the  Odainiary,  and 
particularly  in  the 
Loliffoptit  (Fig. 
543).  In  the  fonr- 
gilled  Cephalopods 
these  appendagesare 
qnite  slender,  and 
unprovided  with 
sncken;  bat  they 
are  extremely  na- 
merous  (fig.  548). 
882.  Most  Hol- 
Insca  of  this  class 
are  remarkable  for 
thederelopmeot  uid 
perfection  of  th«r 
eyes,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly like  those 
of  Vertebrated  wii- 
mals.  MasypoesesB 
also  an  apparatus 
for  Hearing;  but 
this  oi^|;aniB  rodnoed 
to  a  little  membra- 
nons  sac  repre- 
seaUng  the  Testi- 
bale,  and  receiving 
a  nerve  (Animal 
Physiol.    §  512). 


VcrtQbnu,  fmrn  who«  undar 
oorda  to  two  ginglu  iltiuted  In 


Lastly,  the  nervous  Bystem  of  these  animals 
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is  more  complicated  than  that  of  other  Mollusks;  and  the  different 
ganglia,  situated  around  the  oesophagus,  tend  more  to  unite  in  a 
single  mass.     The  nervous  collar  thus  formed  is  composed  of  a 
pair  of  cephalic  ganglia,  whence  originate  the  optic  nerves ;  of  a 
pair  of  ganglia,  situated  more  in  front,  but  beneath  the  cesopha- 
gns,  and  furnishing  the  tentacula  with  nerves ;  lastlf,  of  a  pair 
of  thoracic  ganglia,  supplpng  the  mantle  with  nerves,  and 
sending  backwards  two  cords  on  each  side,  which  are  themselves 
furnished  with  ganglia,  whence  proceed  nerves  that  supply  the 
mantle,  gills,  heart,  &c.    It  is  evident  from  this  description, 
that  the  nervous  system  of  the  Cephalopods  approaches  that  of 
the  lower  Fishes  in  many  particulars ;  especially  in  the  almost 
complete  concentration  of  the  nervous  centres  in  the  region  of  the 
head,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  rudiments  of  a  cerebral  mass. 
If  the  cords  that  proceed  backwards  from  the  snb-cesophageal 
ganglion  had  been  united  on  the  central  line,  instead  of  diverging 
frt>m  each  other,  they  would  have  presented  a  strong  analogy  in 
position,  as  well  as  in  function,  to  the  Spinal  Cord  of  Yertebrata. 
883.  Cephalopods  are   almost   exclusively  marine  in  their 
habits;  only  a   few  of  them,  such  as  the  Octopus  or  Poulp 
(Fig.  545),  ever  quitting  the  water  to  prowl  along  the  shore  in 
search  of  food.     When  thus  moving,  they  walk  in  what  may  be 
considered  an  inverted  position ;  the  mouth  being  downwards, 
and  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  body  being  directed  upwards. 
When  swimming,  the   Poulp  moves  backwards  through    the 
water,  propelling  itself  by  the  alternate  contractions  and  exten- 
sions of  the  circular  fin,  which  unites  the  bases  of  the  arms.    But 
the  long  slender-bodied  Calamaries  (Fig.  540),  in  which  the  arms 
are  short,  swim  much  more  after  the  manner  of  Fishes ;  striking 
the  water,  by  means  of  the  fin-like  expansions  of  the  mantle 
along  the  back  and  abdomen,  vnth  such  force  as  occasionally  to 
raiae  themselves  out  of  the  water.    The  Nautilus  (Fig.  548) 
seems  more  limited  in  regard  to  its  means  of  locomotion ;  since 
its  arms  are  not  long  enough  to  serve  as  efficient  instruments  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  has  no  other  means,  except  a  fleshy  disc, 
which  resembles  that  of  the  Gasteropods,  and  which  enables  the 
animal  to  crawl  along  solid  surfaces  in  an  inverted  position. 
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884.  The  animals  of  this  Class  are  extremely  Yoracioas  in 
their  hahits ;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  devour  anything  but  animal 
food.  They  chiefly  prey  upon  small  Fishes  and  Crostacea ;  and 
seem  especially  destined  to  restrain  the  too  rapid  multiplication 
of  the  latter.  Winding  its  arms  around  the  body  and  limbs  of 
even  a  powerful  Crab,  and  securing  them  all  by  fixing  its  suckers 
upon  their  surfaces^  the  Cuttle-fish  can  pick  the  shell  to  pieces 
with  its  powerful  mandibles,  and  extract  the  contained  flesh, 
without  fear  of  injury; — an  action  which  no  animal  of  any 
other  Class  could  attempt.  The  firm  armour,  and  powerful 
crushing  jaws,  of  the  more  ancient  Fishes,  might  have  enabled 
tkem  likewise  to  feed  upon  Crustacea ;  but  no  such  Fishes  now 
exist.  The  Common  Cuttle-fish,  and  the  Calamaries  or  Squids, 
are  often  Tery  troublesome  to  fishermen,  by  following  shoals  of 
fish  into  the  nets,  devouring  large  quantities  of  them,  and  watch- 
ing an  opportunity  to  dart  away  before  they  can  themselves  be 
seized.  In  their  turn,  they  become  the  prey  of  the  larger  Fish 
and  of  Cetacea.  They  are  much  used  as  baits  in  the  Newfound- 
land Cod  Fishery ;  and  in  the  stomachs  of  the  smaller  Cetacea 
great  numbers  of  the  undigested  homy  Mandibles  are  firequently 
found,  indicating  (of  course)  that  at  least  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  the  Cuttle-fish  have  been  devoured  by  them. — Some 
species  of  this  class  attain  a  considerable  size.  The  Onychoteuthisj 
the  suckers  on  whose  two  long  arms  are  furnished  with  hooks  at 
their  edges,  has  been  known  to  attain  the  length  of  six  feet ;  and 
it  is  much  dreaded  by  the  natives  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  attacked  by  it,  when  diving  for  shell-fish. 

885.  The  Class  of  Cephalopoda  may  be  divided  into  two 
Orders,  according  to  the  number  of  the  gills  (§878); — the 
DiBRANCHiATA,  or  tioo-gUled^  including  the  Cuttle-fish,  Argo- 
naut, and  their  allies,  having  only  one  pair  of  those  organs ; — 
and  the  Tetrabramchiata,  or  four-giUed^  including  only  the 
true  Nautilus  among  the  existing  Cephalopods,  but  comprehend- 
ing a  vast  number  of  species  now  extinct,  possessing  four  of 
those  organs.  The  latter  of  these  Orders  is  the  one  most  allied 
to  the  Gasteropoda,  both  in  the  structure  of  the  shell,  and  in  the 
conformation  of  the  animal. 


Order  I.— DIBRANCHIATA. 

886.  The  species  of  the  DibraDcbiate  Order  are  extremely 
nnmerooB ;  and  they  frequent  every  part  of  the  ocean,  from  the 
arctic  to  the  eqaatorial  regions, — some  preferring  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  shores,  whilst  others  are  found  only  in  the  open  sea. 
None  of  them  possess  more  than  ten  arms,  and  a  part  bsve  only 
eiffht;  the  latter  ore  coo»dered  as  forming  the  highest  group, 
being  the  most  removed  from  the  Tetrabritnchiate  Order.  In 
only  one  genns,  the  Arfforiauia,  do  we  find  the  body  inclosed  in 
an  external  shell ;  in  all  the  rest,  the  shell,  or  that  which  repre- 
sents it,  is  internal,  or  rather  is  included  between  two  folds  of 
the  mantle;  audit  serves  rather  as  an  organ  of  support,  than  oa 
a  protection  to  the  animal. 

887.  To   the   Oetopod,   or  eight-footed  family,  belongs  tlie 


common  Oetqptu  or  Foulp  (Fig.  545),  which  is  common  on  the 
sonthera  coasts  of  Europe,  and  which  is  occasionally  met  with 
on  onr  own  ahwes.    This  animal  is  the  Polj/ptis  of  ondent 
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Naturalists ;  who  were  quite  unacquainted  with  the  animals  to 
which  the  name  is  now  restricted.  (Indeed  this  name  was  first 
conferred  on  the  Hydra  and  its  allies,  on  account  of  their  simi- 
larity in  form,  and  in  the  position  of  their  prehensile  arms  or 
feet,  to  the  animal  previously  known  under  that  appellation.) 
The  common  Poulp  has  arms  six  times  the  length  of  its  hody  ; 
and  each  of  these  is  furnished  with  120  pairs  of  suckers.  Every 
sucker  is  composed  of  a  circular  adhesive  disc  composed  of  a 
muscular  memhrane ;  this  has  a  thick  fleshy  circumference,  and 
presents  a  numher  of  lines  radiating  towards  the  circular  orifice 
of  an  inner  cavity,  situated  heneath  the  central  part  of  the  disc. 
In  this  cavity  is  a  moveable  circular  piston ;  which,  when  the 
sucker  is  not  in  action,  appears  level  vrith  the  circular  aperture; 
but  which,  when  the  disc  is  closely  applied  to  any  object,  is 
strongly  drawn  back,  so  as  to  increase  the  size  of  the  cavity  and 
produce  a  vacuum  in  it ; — ^forming,  in  fact,  an  air-pump  of  the 
most  precise  and  beautiful  construction.  When  the  animal 
releases  its  hold,  it  relaxes  the  muscles  that  drew  back  the 
piston ;  and  the  vacuum  is  then  made  to  cease.  The  whole 
apparatus  might  be  compared  to  a  boy's  leather-sucker,  with  an 
exhausting  wfnsxgQ  fitted  to  its  centre. 

888.  It  may  be  noticed,  as  a  curious  example  of  reflex  action, 
that  the  nervous  trunk  supplying  each  arm  of  the  Octopus,  is 
furnished  with  a  series  of  ganglia,  corresponding  in  number  and 
position  with  the  suckers.  A  part  of  the  trunk  passes  over  the 
whole  series  of  ganglia  vrithout  entering  them,-»precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  the  ventral  cord  of  the  Articulata  (  Anim.  Phtsiol. 
§  442)  ;  and  this  sends  tamches  into  each  sucker,  so  as  directly 
to  convey  to  them  the  influence  of  the  cephalic  ganglia,  and  thus 
to  cause  them  all  to  contract  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  On  the 
other  hand,  each  sucker  receives  nervous  filaments  from  its  own 
ganglion ;  and  may  be  made  to  contract,  when  stimulated  to  do 
so,  by  the  contact  of  a  solid  substance,  even  though  the  arm  is 
entirely  separated  from  the  body.  Hence,  when  a  Cuttle-fish 
has  fixed  itself  upon  any  animal,  it  may  be  cut  into  pieces  with- 
out the  suckers  relaxing  their  hold ;  since  the  muscles  of  every 
sucker  are  called  into  action  by  the  reflex  properties  of  its  own 
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ganglion  alone.     The  conformation  now  described  is  common  to 
the  whole  Order. 

889.     In  regard  to  the  Poulp  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
that  ^*  there  is  something  strange  and  nncouth  in  the  aspect  of 
this  creature ;  its  long  flexible  arms  moving  and  curling  in  all 
directions;    and  its  large  eyes,  which  stare  with  fixed  gaze, 
rendering  it  even  repalsive."   Even  a  cursory  observer  would  pre- 
dict it  to  be  ferocious  and  carnivorous ;  and  its  actual  character 
harmonises   with  its  appearance.     Woe   to  the   Fish  that  is 
infolded  within  the  tenacious  grasp  of  its  arms.     Besistance  is 
vain ;  for  the  suckers  adhere  with  such  tenacity,  that  they  may 
sooner  be  wrenched  off  than  unfixed.     Closer  and  closer  to  the 
mouth  is  the  victim  brought ;  until,  being  firmly  secured  as  in  a 
vice,  the  work  of  demolition  commences. — Although  the  largest 
Octopi  of  which  we  have  any  account  that  is  entirely  free  from 
doubt,  do  not  measure  above  4  feet  between  the  ends  of  the  arms  ; 
yet  the  inhabitants  of  several  parts  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
globe  confidently  assert,  that  much  larger  ones  are  to  be  met 
with.     These  are  said  to  extend  their  arms  out  of  the  water,  and 
thus  to  lay  hold  of  men,  or  of  the  masts  of  small  vessels.     The 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  are 
said  to  affirm,  that  Cuttle-fish  are  often  seen   two  fathoms 
(12  feet)  broad  over  their  centre,  with   arms  nine  fathoms 
(54  feet  long) ;  and  are  stated  to  provide  themselves  with  axes, 
whencTer  they  go  out  in  boats,  from  their  fear  of  being  seized 
by  these  monsters.     Allowing  for  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration 
in  these  accounts,  it  is  still  probable  that  Octopi  exist  in  the 
open  sea,  of  much  larger  size  than  any  with  which  we  are 
familiarly  acquainted. 

890.  A  very  interesting  species  of  the  Octopod  group  is  the 
Afyonautay  commonly  called  the  ^*  Paper-Nautilus,'*^  from  the 
whiteness  and  delicacy  of  its  shell.  As  the  animal  has  little  in 
common  with  the  true  Nautilus,  it  would  be  much  better  if  the 
latter  designation  were  entirely  abandoned,  and  that  of  **  Argo- 
naut" substituted  for  it.  The  shell  is  not  chambered,  as  in  the 
true  Nautilus ;  but  possesses  one  spiral  cavity,  into  which  the 
animal  can  withdraw  itself  entirely.     The  animal,  however,  has 
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no  muscular  attaclmtent  to  its  shell ;  whence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed by  many  Naturalists  to  be  a  parasitic  inhabitant,  which 


had  taken  up  its  abode  within  it ;  the  shell,  irom  its  reeemblaiioe 
to  that  of  the  Carinaria  (Fig.  901)  being  ima^ned  to  have 
been  really  formed  by  an  animal  allied  to  that  genns.  It  has 
been  lately  proved,  however,  by  the  interesting  experiments  of 
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Madame  Power  (who  has  kept  a  number  of  these  animals  in  a 
kind  of  cage  inclosed  from  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Messina),  that 
the  shell  increases  regularly  with  the  growth  of  the  animal ;  and 
that  the  MoUusk  possesses  the  power  of  repairing  the  shell  when 
injured^  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  its  original  formation ; 
whence  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist,  that  the  Argonaut  is  the 
real  construction  of  it. 

891.  Of  the  eight  arms  of  the  Argonaut,  six  taper  gradually 
towards  the  extremities ;  but  two  are  expanded  into  wide  mem- 
branous flaps.  From  very  early  times,  this  animal  has  been 
reputed  to  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  using  its  arms  as  oars, 
and  spreading  these  expanded  membranes  as  sails,  so  as  to  be 
wafted  along  by  the  wind*  But  it  is  now  known  by  accurate 
observation  of  the  livinlg  animal,  that  this  is  altogether  a  fiction 
(though  an  interesting  one)  ;  and  that  the  expanded  membranes 
are  spread  over  the  sides  of  the  shell,  meeting  along  its  keel  or 
edge,  and  completely  inclosing  it.  It  is  by  these,  indeed,  rather 
than  by  the  surface  of  the  body  itself,  that  the  calcareous 
secretion  is  poured  out,  for  the  enlargement  or  reparation  of 
the  shell.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  double  row  of 
suckers  along  the  edge  of  each  of  the  expanded  arms ;  and  by 
these  suckers  they  are  held  in  dose  contact  with  each  other  along 
the  keel  of  the  shell.  When  the  animal  withdraws  its  whole 
body  into  the  shell,  the  exterior  of  the  latter  is  about  half 
uncovered,  the  expanded  arms  also  being  partly  drawn  in.  By 
the  action  of  the  arms,  the  Argonaut  can  swim  backwards  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  Octopi ;  and  it  can  also  creep  along  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. — ^There  is  a  fossil  genus,  Bellerophon,  abundant 
in  the  mountain-limestone  formation ;  which,  from  the  charac- 
ters of  its  shell,  is  regarded  as  nearly  allied  to  the  Argonaut. 

892.  The  Decapod  family,  which,  besides  the  eight  ordinary 
arms,  has  two  longer  and  slenderer  ones,  presents  many  points 
of  approach  to  the  Tetrabranchiate  Order.  This  affinity  is  indi- 
cated, not  merely  by  the  increased  number  of  the  external  arms, 
but  by  their  smaller  size  in  proportion  to  the  body,  by  the 
frequent  development  of  a  second  row  of  small  tentacula  within 
the  others,  and  by  several  internal  characters,  especially  the 
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development  of  a  chambered  shell,  of  which  we  find  some  traces 
in  most  of  the  different  forms  incladed  in  it.  To  this  group 
belong  the  LoUgo^  or  Calamary  (Fig.  540),  abready  several 
times  noticed  ;  the  common  Sepioy  or  Cuttle-fish,  whose  body 
is  more  bulky  in  proportion  to  its  length ;  the  Loligopns^  so 
remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  additional  pair  of  arms  (Fig.  543); 
and  several  others  having  the  same  general  form*  In  all  these, 
the  only  rudiment  of  a  shell  is  a  straight  flat  body,  sometimes 
broad  and  firm,  as  in  the  Cuttle-fish  (forming  the  pounce-hone^ 
which  may  be  picked  up  on  every  coast),  sometimes  slender  and 
homy,  as  in  the  Loligo. — ^There  is  an  existing  genus,  however, 
in  which  a  chambered  shell  exists,  very 
strongly  resembling  those  of  the  Ammo- 
nite (Fig.  549)  in  general  form,  but  com- 
pletely inclosed  by  the  animal,  so  as  to 
become  altogether  internal ;  this  is  the 
Spindoy  an  inhabitant  of  tropical  seas, 
whose  delicate  little  shell  may  be  picked 
up  on  almost  any  sandy  shore  in  warm 
latitudes.  The  animal  has  not  yet  been 
very  carefully  examined ;  but  it  is  known 
to  possess  no  more  than  ten  arms ;  whence 
its  position  is  fixed  as  belonging  to  this 
group,  rather  than  to  the  succeeding 
Order. 

893.  With  this  family  we  are  to  asso- 
ciate an  extremely  interesting  genus,  the 
Belemnite^  whose  remains  abound  in 
several  of  the  older  rocks,  especially  the 
Lias  and  Oolite.  The  shell  consists  of  a 
conical  chambered  portion,  implanted  (as 
it  were)  into  a  corresponding  hollow  of  a 
long  solid  sheath,  tapering  to  a  point  at  Fro.  547.— BauMNiTn; 
its  lower  extremity   (Fig.  547).      The    a,  lErge  extremity,  ihowimr 

.     1     1        1        J         _i»  M      J  the  insertion  of  the  cham- 

conicai  cbamoerea  portion  extends  con-      bered«me  into  the  eheath. 

siderably  beyond  the  hollow  of  the  stony 

sheath ;  but  the  border  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  prolonged 
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forwards  in  a  homy  condition,  .so  as  still  to  envelope  the  cham- 
bered cone.  In  the  last  or  largest  chamber  of  the  cdne,  distinct 
remains  of  an  ink-bag  have  been  frequently  met  with ;  from 
which  it  has  been  argued,  that,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
resemblance  of  the  shell  to  that  of  many  genera  allied  to  the 
true  Nautilus  and  belonging  to  the  T^abranehicUe  group, 
the  animal  must  have  been  Dibranchiate^  and  must  have 
included  the  shell  together  with  its  massive  sheath,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Cuttle-fish  iocluded  the  pounce-bone.  This  argu- 
ment was  founded  upon  the  fact,  that  the  Nautilus — ^the  only 
Tetrabranchiate  Gephalopod  now  living — possesses  no  ink-bag ; 
its  power  of  withdrawing  the  body  completely  into  its  shell, 
rendering  such  a  means  of  protection  unnecessary :  and  its 
justice  is  made  evident  by  the  recent  discovery  of  specimens 
of  Belemnite,  in  which  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal  are  so  well 
preserved,  as  to  enable  their  form  and  general  structure  to  be 
distinctly  traced.  From  these  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the 
arms  were  furnished  with  hooks,  as  in  the  OnychateiUhis  ;  and 
that  the  body  had  a  pair  of  small  lateral  fins  situated  at  about 
the  middle  of  its  length.  From  the  weight  of  its  dense  internal 
shell,  the  Belemnite  may  be  supposed  to  have  commonly  main- 
tained a  vertical  position ;  and,  as  its  chambered  portion  was 
provided  with  a  iiphuncle  analogous  to  that  which  we  find  in 
the  Nautilus  (§  894),  the  animal  probably  had  the  power  of 
ascending  and  descending  in  the  water  with  facility.  It  would 
rise  swifUy  and  stealthily  to  fix  its  claws  in  the  belly  of  a  fish 
swimming  at  the  surface  above ;  and  then,  perhaps,  as  swiftly 
dart  down  and  drag  its  prey  to  the  bottom,  and  devour  it.  We 
cannot  doubt  that,  like  the  hooked  Calamaries  of  the  present 
seas,  the  ancient  Belemnites  were  the  most  formidable  and 
predaceous  of  their  class. 


B«2 
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894.  From  the  remuiiB  presMved  in  a  foBMl  state,  tbe  Cepha- 
lopoU  of  thiB  Order  appear  to  have  been  formerly  most  abund- 
ant in  our  seas ;  as  tbey  present  themselveB  thronghont  almost 
all  marine  strata,  from  the  very  earliest  of  the  PaUeozoie  series, 
to  those  of  a  comparatively  recent  epoch.  Yet  some  causes,  of 
which  we  are  at  prraent  ignorant,  have  produced  the  almoet 
entire  extinction  of  the  Order;  the  only  existing  repiesentatiTO 
of  it  being  the  Nautihu  pompiliut,  or  Pearly  Nautilus,  so  named 
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from  the  nacreous  lining  of  its  shell.  The  shell  of  this  animal 
is  well  known  ;  being  found  on  roost  shores  between  the  tropics. 
Of  the  animal  which  constructs  it,  howoTer,  Naturalists  had, 
until  leoently,  the  most  vague  and  incorrect  ideas, — thd  Nautilus 
being  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  living  state,  owing  to  its  being 
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an  inharbitant  of  the  open  sea,  and  possessing  the  power  of  sinking 
at  the  slightest  alann.  The  general  structure  of  the  shell,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  tjrpe  of  the  whole  group  of  chambered  shells, 
-will  be  evident  from*  the  accompanying  figure ;  which  represents 
it  laid  open«  Externally  it  presents  nothing  remarkable,  being 
a  flattened  spiral ;  but  when  its  interior  is  examined,  it  is  found 
to  be  divided  into  chambers,  by  a  large  number  of  transverse  par- 
titions of  shelly  matter.  The  outer  chamber  is  by  far  the  largest, 
and  to  this  the  body  of  the  animal  is  restricted  ;  but  it  maintains 
a  connection  with  the  rest  by  means  of  a  membranous  tube,  called 
the  nphunele  (^,  Fig.  548),  which  passes  down  through  a  per- 
foration near  the  centre  of  each  partition,  and  thus  penetrates 
even  to  the  innermost  and  smallest  chamber.  Although  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  the  Nautilus  cannot  (for  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  specimens)  be  positively  stated,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  at  the  usual  period  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  shell,  the  animal  adds  to  the  edges  of  the  outer 
chambers,  in  such  a  manner  as  at  the  same  time  to  prolong  and 
widen  it ;  and  that  it  then  throws  a  new  partition  across  its 
lower  or  inner  part,  so  as  to  form  an  additional  chamber.  Hence 
the  number  of  chambers  would  vary  in  different  specimens, 
according  to  their  respective  ages,  and  the  consequent  number  of 
additions  they  have  made  to  their  shells  ;  and  this  is  found  to  be 
the  fact. 

895.  The  general  structure  of  the  animal  is  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods,  and  that  of  the 
Gasteropods.  The  arms  are  very  numerous,  amounting  to  nearly  a 
hundred  ;  they  are  unprovided  with  suckers,  and  they  are  short 
and  slender,  closely  resembling  the  tentacula  of  many  Gastero- 
pods. The  head  supports  a  large  fleshy  disc ;  upon  which  it  is 
believed  that  the  animal  can  crawl  over  the  bottom  or  shores  of 
the  ocean,  as  a  Snail  upon  its  footw  The  power  which  the 
Nautilus  possesses,  of  rising  and  sinking  in  water  at  will,  has 
been  attributed  to  the  chambered  structure  of  its  shell ;  and  to  a 
power  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  possess,  of  diminishing  its 
bulk,  by  forcing  water  from  the  sac  which  surrounds  the  heart 
into  the  siphuncle,— or  allowing  it  to  be  expelled  from  that  tube 
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by  tbe  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  chambers,  when  it  desires  to 
inereoie  the  bulk  of  the  soft  parts  of  its  body.  If  such  increase 
and  decrease  in  bulk  oould  be  effected  without  any  change  in 
the  weight  of  the  whole  mass,  it  would  be  caused  (according  to 
well-known  principles  of  Hydrostatics)  to  ascend  or  descend  in 
water ;  the  animal  with  its  shell  being  altogether  of  so  nearly 
the  same  specific  gravity  with  that  fluid,  that  a  very  slight 
difference  in  this  respect  may  produce  either  effect.  But  this 
theory,  however  ingenious,  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that^  in 
some  of  the  fossil  chambered  shells  of  this  group,  which  we  only 
know  from  their  fossil  remains,  the  siphunde  was  evidently  con- 
tinued as  a  shelly  tube  throughout,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
been  distended  with  fluid ;  and  even  in  the  recent  Nautilus,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  possessed  of  sufficient  elasticity,  to 
admit  the  action  thus  assigned  to  it.  The  use  of  the  chambered 
structure,  and  of  the  siphuncle,  therefore,  still  remains  unknown. 

896.  The  numbers  of  Fossil  chambered  shells  formed  on  the 
same  plan,  and  therefore  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  remains 
of  Oephalopods  of  similar  organisation,  is  very  great.  Thus  we 
find  in  almost  all  marine  strata,  from  the  oldest  limestones  and 
sandstones  of  the  Silurian  system,  down  to  those  covering  the 
chalk,  large  numbers  of  shells,  very  nearly  resembling  the  esst- 
ing  Nautilus,  and  therefore  called  NauHUtci,  Another  fossil 
genus,  the  OrthoeercUxte^  had  a  chambered  shell,  formed  upon 
the  same  plan  with  the  Nautilus,  but  HraigJu  instead  of  being 
spirally  curved.  In  these  two  genera, — as  in  some  others  allied 
to  them,  and  forming  the  family  Nautilidje,  the  partitions  or 
septa  between  the  chambers  are  smooth  or  simple ; — ^that  is, 
although  they  are  rather  concave  on  the  surface  which  looks 
towards  the  outer  chamber,  and  similarly  convex  on  the  other  or 
inner  side,  they  have  no  inequality  or  irregularity  of  surface. 
Moreover,  in  both  instances,  they  are  usually  perforated  by  the 
siphuncle  nearly  in  their  middle. 

897.  In  the  spiral  and  straight  shells  which  form  the  family 
AuMONiTiDA,  on  the  contrary,  the  partitions  are  very  sinuous 
or  wavy,  sometimes  even  forming  sharply-bent  or  mg-Dig  lines 
(Fig.  549)  ;  and  the  siphuncle  usually  runs  along  the  outer  edge. 
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ftnd  may  be  Been  projecting  from  the  surface.  The  AmmoniUt, 
oommonly  called  Snake-Htones,  are  among  the  most  abundant 
of  all  foeaila ;  especially  in  the  Lias, 
Chalk,  and  Oolite  formations.  Their 
size  is  sometimes  very  considerable ; 
Ammonites  being  occasionally  met 
with  of  as  much  as  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter ;  and  a  diameter  of  three  feet 
being  by  no  means  uooommon.  In 
some  places  they  are  so  numerous, 
that  ^e  rocks  seem  (as  it  were) 
composed  of  them  alone.  Above  two 
hundred  species  of  these  shells  have  been  already  described  ;  and 
it  appears  that  many  of  these  were  very  widely  distribnted. 
Thus  two  species  of  Ammonites  found  in  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tiuns,  at  a  height  of  16,000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  identical  with 
species  which  are  common  near  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire.  These 
'  animals  must  have  evidently  been  very  important  agents,— their 
carnivorous  habits  being  duly  considered, — in  keeping  the  balance 
among  the  other  tenants  of  the  seas,  by  preventing  the  excessive 
mnlti plication  of  Crustacea,  as  well  as  (in  all  probability)  of 
other  MoUusks,  and  of  Fishes.  That  their  mouth  was  anned 
in  the  same  manner  oa  that  of  the  existing  Cephalopods,  is 
evident  ftom  the  fact,  that  RAt/neoliUi,  or  fossilized  beaks,  are 
found  in  large  nambers,  associated  with  the  shells  of  the  Ammo- 
nites, in  the  beds  in  which  they  occur.  It  has  been  suspected 
by  some  Naturalists,  that  the  Ammonite  might  have  been,  like 
the  existing  Spirflla  (§  892),  an  internal,  not  an  external  shell. 
Tliis  idea,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  the  size  of  the  outer 
chamber,  which  is  quite  large  enough  to  receive  the  animal, 
usually  forming  two-thirds  of  an  entire  whorl  or  turn  of  the 
shell ;  and  also  with  the  fact  that  the  month  of  the  shell,  in 
specimens  In  which  it  has  been  found  perfect,  is  so  constructed 
as  to  have  been  evidently  connected  with  the  extmnud  parts  ot 
the  animal,  and  not  to  have  furnished  attachment  to  internal 
organs.  The  shells  of  the  Ammonites  seeming  to  have  been 
thinner  than  those  of  the  Nautilites ;  and  as  their  fonn  was  less 
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sTcbed,  they  would  have  been  lets  capable  of  redating  presanre 
if  they  had  not  been  fQrniehed  with  rihi  uid  bona,  varionaljr 
disposed  in  the  different  species,  for  the  purpose  of  Btrengthening 
them.  In  the  species  represented  in  the  BccompftnjriDg  figure, 
these  ribs  are  very  prominent. 


898.  Several  kinds  of  chambered  sheik,  with  sinnoua  parti- 
tions, are  met  with  inTarions  strata.  These  seem  to  have  home 
the  same  relation  to  the  Ammonite,  as  the  Orthoceratite  to  tbe 
Nautilus ;  and  they  have  been  arranged,  according  to  their  . 
tninnter  diversitieB  of  structure.  Some  of  them  are  spirally 
curved,  bat  the  several  whorls  or  turns  of  the  spire  are  not  in 
contact  with  each  other ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  Crioeeratitt, 
Others  are  straight,  or  but  slightly  curved  ;  ouch  as  the  Baculiie. 
The  Turrilite,  again,  has  more  of  a  corkscrew  carve,  resembling 
that  of  many  Qaateropod  shells. — There  is  good  leason  to  believe 
that  this  group,  which  most  abounded  at  the  period  when  the 
IchthyoBanms  and  Flerioeaurus  were  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  sea  and  shores,  was  preyed  on  by  those  marine  tyrants  ;  the 
remiuna  of  tbe  beaks,  and  even  of  the  homy  rings  surrounding 
the  suckers,  of  Cepbalopods,  having  been  found  in  the  fossilized 
excrement  of  those  Reptiles. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  The  classes  of  ptebopoda  and  hetebopoda. 

899.  NoTWiTHOTANDiita  the  amall  nze  of  the  ctasa  Ptebopoda, 
it  is  intereatiDg  in  many  particulars.  It  m&y  he  legarded  u 
r^mentinff,  in  the  aab-kingdom  UoIIubco,  the  Birds  of  the  Yer- 
tebrated  snb-kingdomg,  and  the  Insects  of  the  ArtJcnIated  series; 
and  the  inconsiderable  number  of  distinct  forms  which  it  pre- 
■ents,  may  probably  be  aoconnted  for  by  reverting  to  the  wide 
departure  from  the  osnal  Molluscone  type,  which  the  animals  of 
this  class  exhibit  in  their  stmctore  and  liabits.  They  are  pai^ 
ticnlarly  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  pur  of  fin-lika 


organs,  or  wings,  connsting  of  an  expannon  of  flie  mantle  on 
«acli  side  of  the  neck,  and  farnished  with  muscular  fibres;  by 
the  «d  of  which  instruments,  they  can  be  rapidly  propelled 
through  the  water.  The  body  is  uniformly  symmetrical ;  that 
is,  its  two  sides  precisely  correspond, — a  condition  evidently 
bvourable  for  rapid  movement.  It  is  from  the  vring-like  cha^ 
ntcter  of  these  lateral  appendages,  that  the  name  of  the  class, 
which  means  wing-footed,  is  derived.  Although  the  number  of 
j^Mute*  betcmging  to  this  Claw  a  small,  and  theb  dimensions  are 
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inconsiderable,  yet  the  number  of  individuals  which  associate 
together  in  shoals  is  often  enormous,  so  that  the  sea  appears 

literally  alive  with  them.  Some  of  them 
are  possessed  of  a  shell;  whilst  others 
are  unprovided  with  such  a  protection. 
Where  it  exists,  it  is  very  light  and  deli- 
cate; and  it  seldom  covers  more  than 
the  posterior  half  of  the  body  (Fig-  552). 
In  one  beautiful  little  MoUusk,  the  Cym- 
Imlia^  it  has  the  form  of  a  slipper ;  from 
the  large  opening  of  which,  the  wings  or 
fins  are  put  forth.  The  head  of  these 
animals  is  usually  prominent,  possess- 
ing eyes  and  sensory  tentacula;  and 
their  internal  organisation  is  of  a  very  complex  nature. 

900.  The  Clio  (Fig.  551)  is  one  of  the  best-known  genera  of 
this  class  ;  and  its  general  aspect  convejrs  a  good  idea  of  that  of 
the  whole  group.  One  species  of  this  genus,  the  Clio  horeali»^ 
abounds  in  the  Arctic  seas ;  presenting  itself  in  such  vast  num- 
bers, that,  when  the  weather  is  calm,  the  surface  appears  covered 
with  them  for  miles  together;  and  an  analogous  species,  the 
Clio  austrcUis^  appears  to  be  equally  abundant  in  the  polar 
regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  These  animals  are  well 
known  to  the  whale-fishers  and  others,  as  whales*  foody  being 
among  the  chief  articles  on  which  that  monster, — the  largest 
existing  animal, — is  supported.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
sea  is  sometimes  so  glutted  with  the  Clios,  that  the  Whale  can- 
not open  its  mouth  without  ingulphing  thousands  of  them. — ^The 
chief  point  of  special  interest  in  the  structure  of  the  Clio,  is  the 
conformation  of  its  organs  for  the  capture  and  mastication  of  its 
food.  The  six  tentacula,  which  are  seen  to  project  from  the 
head,  and  which  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  merely  fleshy  append- 
ages, are  in  reality  instruments  of  prehension,  most  elaborately 
constructed.  Each  of  these  six  appendages,  when  examined 
attentively,  is  seen  to  be  of  a  reddish  tint ;  and  this  colour,  under 
the  microscope,  is  found  to  be  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
numerous  minute  isolated  red  points,  distributed  over  its  surface. 
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When  still  farther  magnified,  these  distinct  points  are  evidently 
peculiar  organs,  arranged  with  great  reguhuity,  so  as  to  giye  a 
speckled  appearance  to  the  whole  of  the  conical  appendage ;  and 
their  nnmber,  at  a  rongh  guess,  may  be  estimated  to  be  about 
3000  on  each.  When  very  minutely  examined,  every  one  of 
these  specks  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  transparent  cylinder,  not 
unlike  the  cell  of  a  polype,  and  containing  within  its  cavity 
about  twenty  sucking- discs,  mounted  upon  stalks,  by  which  they 
can  be  made  to  project  beyond  the  edge  of  their  sheath,  so  as  to 
apply  themselves  to  their  prey.  Thus,  therefore,  the  head  of  one 
Clio  will  bear  about  (3000  x  20  x  6)  360,000  of  these  micro- 
scopic suckers ;  an  apparatus  for  prehension,  which  is,  perhaps, 
unparalleled  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  In  this  manner, 
these  active  little  animals  are  enabled  to  seize  and  hold  their 
minute  prey;  and  their  mouths  are  furnished  with  efficient 
instruments  for  reducing  it.  The  jaws,  which  are  placed  UuerdUy^ 
as  in  the  Articulata,  are  furnished  with  long  sharp  comb-like 
projections  or  teeth  ;  and  the  tongue  is  beset  with  a  vast  number 
of  sharp  spiny  booklets,  curved  backwards.  Besides  the  prehen- 
sile appendages  just  mentioned,  two  sensory  tentacula  are  capable 
of  being  put  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  feeling  for  the  food.  The 
Clio  possesses  eyes,  which,  though  extremely  minute,  have  a 
very  complete  organisation ;  and  altogether  its  structure  com- 
pletely corresponds  with  what  has  been  already  remarked  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  Class,  as  the  Molluscous  represen- 
tative of  Birds  and  Insects. 


OF  THE  CLASS  OF  HETEROPODA. 

901.  The  Mollusks  of  this  class  (which  has  been  generally 
considered  as  an  Order  of  the  Gasteropoda,  but  of  which  late 
researches  appear  to  require  the  removal  to  its  present  position) 
are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  structure  and  position 
of  the  foot.  This,  instead  of  forming  a  horizontal  disc  more  or 
less  flattened,  is  compressed,  so  as  to  constitute  a  vertical  mus- 
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cuUr  paddle,  aarring  u  &  fin.  The  edge  of  this,  in  many  Bpedei, 
is  eomewbat  diluted  at  one  part;  fbnning  a  kind  of  ancker,  hy 
which  the  antmala  can  attach  themselres,  and  wbieh  leeniB  to  be 
a  rudiment  of  the  expanded  foot  of  the  Gasteropoda.  The  gills 
are  external,  and  form  plume-like  tnfts,  ntuated  at  the  hinder 
part  of  the  back.  The  body  is  gelatinous  in  its  connstence,  and 
BO  traaspsrent  as  to  permit  much  of  its  interior  organisation  to 
be  seen.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with  a  sort  of  mnacolar  tube 
or  proboscis,  which  can  be  protruded  or  drawn  in  at  will ;  and 
it  contains  a  rasp-like  tongue.— On«  of  the  roost  remarkable 


genera  of  this  group,  is  the  Carinaria  ;  which  possesses  a  thin 
shell,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Argonaut  in  form  ($  890).  Tliis 
shell  protects  the  heart  and  liver;  the  gills  float  aronnd  its  edge, 
and  the  intestinal  canal  tenninatea  in  its  interior. — All  the  known 
animals  of  this  group  are  inhabitants  of  the  warmer-temperate, 
and  tropical  ae&a;  many  of  them  ore  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Their  general  form  and  structure  correspond  very  closely  with 
those  of  the  Carinaria. 


CHAPTER  Xril. 

OP  THE  CLASS  OF  GASTEROPODA. 

902.  Gabtbropods  are  those  MoUusca,  which  are  proTided 
with  a  head,  and  which  move  from  place  to  place  by  means  of  a 
fleshy  disc,  or  foot,  plaped  imder  the  abdomen.  Tliis  Class, 
represented  by  the  Snail,  is  extremely  numerous ;  and  is  chiefly 
composed  of  animals  living  in  a  nnivalye  shell,  which  is  usually 
cone-shaped  and  rolled  into  a  spiral.  Some  species,  on  the  con* 
trary,  are  perfectly  naked,  or  destitute  of  shell :  Uie  Slug,  for 

example.  Tlie  body  is  elongated, 
and  terminateB  in  front  by  a  head 
more  or  less  developed,  bearing 
the  mouth,  which  is  provided 
with  fleshy  tentacula  varying  in 
number  from  two  to  six;  the 
back  is  enveloped  in  a  mantle, 
which  is  more  or  less  prolonged 
Fw.  564^CAaBn.  backwards,  and  which  secretes 

the  shell;  and  the  belly  is  covered 
on  its  under  side  by  the  fleshy  mass  of  the  foot.  The  viscera, 
lodged  on  the  back,  occupy  the  superior  part  of  the  buckler  or 
cone  formed  by  the  sheU,  and  always  remain  inclosed  there ;  but 
the  head  and  foot  project  beyond  it,  when  the  animal  unfolds 
itself  for  the  purpose  of  walking ;  and  re-enter  the  last  turn  of  the 
spiral,  when  it  again  contracts.  Hence  the  size  of  this  last  part 
of  the  shell,  and  the  form  of  the  opening,  are  in  keeping  with 
the  size  of  the  foot.  In  most  aquatic  Chisteropods  whose  shell  is 
spiral*  there  is  a  homy  or  calcareous  disc,  called  the  aperctdum 
(Fig.  555,  o),  which  is  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot, 
and  which  closes  the  entrance  of  the  shell  when  the  animal  with- 
draws itself. 
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903.  The  heart  b  always  lyttemie  (Anim.  Phtbiol.  §  281), 
and  U  composed  almost  ioTambly  of  a  Tentricle  aad  an  auricle 
(Fig.  539)  ;  it  u  placed  near  the  back  of  the  animal,  opposite 
tiiat  aide  occupied  by  the  reproductJTe  oi^ana. — The  oi^;ana  of 
Respiration  are  formed  in  some  inatancea  for  aerial,  in  others  for 
aquatic,  respiration.  Id  the  first  case  they  consist  of  a  cavity, 
on  whose  walla  the  blood-Tessels  form  a  complicated  net-worlc  ; 
and  into  the  interior  of  which  the  external  air  penetrates,  through 
an  orifice  in  the  outer  border  of  the  mantle.    This  pulmonic,  or 


lung-like  cavity  (Fig.  564),  is  situated  on  the  back  of  the 
animal,  and  is  lodged  in  the  last  turn  of  the  spiral  shell,  when 
the  Hollusk  is  proTided  with  an  envelope  of  this  kind.  Among 
those  Oasteropods  destined  to  breathe  in  water,  the  arrangement 
of  the  gills  varies  conaidermbly ;  in  many,  these  organs  ate  lodged 
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turned  beck  to  show  the  gilli^  hr:  a,  the 
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in  a  cavity  analogous  to  that  which  constitutes  the  lung  of  the 
preceding  (Fig.  555) ;  but  in  others,  they  are  placed  between 
the  mantle  and  the  foot,  or  even  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  so  as 
to  float  freely  in  the  surrounding  liquid.  As  examples  of  the 
pulmonic  Gasteropods,  we  may  mention  the  Snail,  and  the  Slug, 
which  live  on  land  :    and  the  ^ 

'  am 

LymnsBa,  the  Planorbis,  and 

others,  which  liye  in  stagnant 

waters,  and  come  to  the  sur* 

fiice  to  take  in  the  air  neces- 
sary   for    their     respiration. 

Among  Qasteropods  provided 

with  gills  inclosed  in  a  dorsal 

cavity  we  find  the  Volutes, 

Whelks,  Cowries,  Olives,  and 

many  others.     The  Limpets  and  Pleurobranchi  (Fig.  556)  have 

these  organs  in  the  furrow  which  separates  the  foot  from  the 

mantle ;  a  nd  in 
the  Doris  (Fig. 
568),  the  Eolis 
(Fig.  557),  and 
others,  they  con- 
sist of  folds  or 
tufts,  sometimes 

very  numerous,  fixed  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body. 

904.  The  mouth  of  Gasteropods  is  surrounded  with  con- 
tractile lips,  and  is  sometimes  armed  with  homy  teeth,  which 
occupy  the  palate.  In  several  other  animals  of  this  class,  the 
anterior  part  of  the  palate  is  very  fleshy,  and  can  be  made  to 
project  outwards,  so  as  to  form  a  proboscis.  In  some  cases,  the 
stomach  also  is  provided  with  cartilaginous,  or  even  calcareous, 
projections  or  teeth,  fitted  to  divide  the  food.  The  intestine  is 
bent  upon  itself,  and  is  lodged  between  the  lobes  of  the  liver  and 
ovary :  lastly,  the  anus  is  situated  nearly  always  on  the  right 
side  of  the  body,  at  but  a  little  distance  from  the  head. 

905.  In  this  Class,  the  organs  of  sensation  are  less  developed 
than  in  the  Cephalopoda ;  the  tentacula,  which  most  Gasteropods 
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carry  in  front,  serve  but  for  touch  or  smell.  Their  apparatus 
for  hearing,  which  has  been  only  recently  discovered,  is  very 
simple ;  consisting  of  a  little  sac  on  each  side,  which  is  almost 
imbedded  in  the  cephalic  ganglion.  The  eyes,  which  are  some- 
times wantiilg,  are  very  small,  and  of  a  very  simple  structure ; 
sometimes  they  are  situated  on  the  head,  and  sometimes  carried 
at  the  base,  the  side,  or  the  point  of  the  tentacula.  The  Nervous 
System  is  less  developed  than  in  the  preceding  Classes ;  and  is 
chiefly  composed  of  a  cephalic  ganglion,  which  is  connected  with 
others,  either  placed  immediately  beneath  the  cesophagus,  or 
scattered  in  distant  parts  of  the  body,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  organs  they  respectively  supply,  which  varies  considerably 
in  this  group.     (See  Anih.  Physiol.  §  438). 

906.  Of  these  animals,  some  are  terrestrial,  some  inhabit 
fresh  waters,  but  most  live  in  the  sea.  In  general  they  are 
formed  for  crawling,  as  the  Snail,  the  Whelk,  the  Limpet,  &c. ; 
but  sometimes  they  are  rather  adapted  for  swimming,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  of  the  naked  Gusteropods.  A  few  of  this  class 
attach  themselves  to  the  surface  of  rocks,  and  pass  a  great  part 
of  their  lives  with  little  variation  in  place.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Limpet  for  example ;  which  is  frequently  found  par^ 
tially'  imbedded  in  a  hollow  exactly  fitting  to  its  shell,  and 
therefore  evidently  formed  by  its  own  action.  But  the  attach- 
ment of  such  is  not  a  solid  union  like  that  of  the  Oyster  and 
some  other  Conchifera ;  being  only  produced  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  muscular  disc,  or  foot,  which,  acting  like  a  sucker,  can  be 
detached  at  any  time  by  the  will  of  the  animal. 

907.  As  already  remarked,  the  Shells  of  Gasteropoda,  where 
they  exist,  are  usually  formed  in  one  piece,  or  are  univalve. 
There  is  no  instance  of  a  Gasteropod  forming  a  bivalve  shell, 
unless  we  consider  the  large  calcareous  operculum  of  some  of 
these  MoUusks  in  the  light  of  a  second  valve,  with  which  it 
cannot  be  rightly  compared.  But  there  is  a  group,  nearly  allied 
to  the  Limpets,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a 
mtdtivalve  fAiiM  (Fig.  584);  the  valves  being  disposed  like  the 
segments  of  Articulated  animals,  and  being  connected  by  a 
complex  muscular  apparatus,  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  that 
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which  binds  together  and  moves  the  several  segments  in  that 
sub-kingdom.  The  material  of  which  the  shell  is  composed, 
varies  considerably  in  regard  to  the  relative  quantities  of  animal 
and  of  calcareous  matter  which  it  includes.  In  the  Cones,  Cow- 
ries, Olives,  and  others  known  as  poreellanoiu  shells,  the  quantity 
of  animal  matter  is  so  small^  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be 
detected;  but  in  others,  as  the  Limpet,  there  is  considerably 
more ;  and  in  some  instances  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence 
of  calcareous  matter,  the  shell  having  merely  the  consistence  of 
bom. — It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  so  many  of  this 
group  are  destitute  of  shell  in  their  perfect  condition,  all  the 
species  belonging  to  it  possess  the  rudiments  of  a  shell  when 
they  come  forth  from  the  egg ;  and  this  has  nearly  the  same 
form  in  every  case,  being  usually  a  simple  cone,  with  the  point 
slightly  turned  over.  In  most  Gasteropods  this  shell  is  retained, 
and  is  enlarged  by  successive  additions ;  but  it  soon  falls  off  in 
those  cases,  in  which  it  is  not  to  be  permanent.  The  additions 
which  are  made  to  the  shell,  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  its 
cavity  and  widening  its  mouth,  sometimes  appear  to  be  confined 
to  the  edge  only ;  whilst  in  other  instances  a  new  layer  is  thrown 
out  as  a  lining  to  the  whole  interior  of  the  shell.  In  the  former 
case  the  line  of  junction  between  the  old  and  the  new  parts  is  often 
marked  externally  by  a  prominent  rib  ;  but  the  internal  surface 
is  beautifully  smoothed  off. 

908.  Tlie  forms  of  the  shell  in  this  Class  are  subject  to  great 
variations ;  but  those  which  appear  most  widely  separated,  may 
be  shown  to  be  connected  by  intermediate  links ;  as  well  as  to 
have  a  common  origin.  The  simplest  of  all  shells  in  point  of 
form,  is  that  of  the  common  Limpet,  which  is  merely  a  cone, 
more  or  less  expanded  at  the  base ;  and  in  which  the  successive 
additions  are  all  made  in  the  same  direction.  In  an  aUied  genus, 
the  Pibopsit^  we  find  the  point  or  apex  of  the  cone  somewhat 
prolonged  and  turned  over,  so  as  to  resemble  a  ^^  fooFs  cap '  in 
its  form ;  and  the  increase  of  this  tendency  produces  a  regular 
spiral  shell,  such  as  that  of  the  PlanorliSy  in  which  all  the  whorls 
or  turns  are  upon  the  same  plane, — as  in  a  ^'  Catherine's  wheel." 
But  if  the  whorls  do  not  continue  in  the  same  plane,  but  turn 
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round  a  centnU  line  in  &  corkscrew-like  mode,  a  shell  is  formed 
like  that  of  the  common  Snail,  or  the  PUwrotoma  (Fig.  582). 
From  forms  of  this  kind,  we  may  letam  to  the  DtntdUum, — 
which  baa  a  long  strught  cone,  like 
that  of  the  Limpet  narrowed  and 
drawn  ont, — by  the  Scalaria  or 
Wentletrap,  in  which  the  coils  of 
the  spire  tonch  each  other  only  by 
their  ribs  ;  and  by  the  Magiltu  and 
Vermehu  (Fig.  583),  in  which  the 
oommencement  only  of  the  shell  possesses  a  spiral  form,  the 
remainder  being  prolonged  into  a  tube  which  nearly  approaches 
the  stnught  direction.  When  the  whorls  revolve  around  a  vet' 
tical  line,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  same  plane,  a  sort  of 
central  pillar  is  fanned,  which  is  termed  the  eolttmella,  (Fig. 
558)  ;  this  is  usually  grooved  at  its  lower  part,  for  the  passage 
of  water  to  the  respiratory  organs. 

909.     The  margin  of  the  shell  is  not  unfreqnently  fringed  with 
spine^  as  in  the  Murex ;  these  are  formed  (aa  are  similar  ap- 


pendages in  the  Conekifera,')  by  prolongations  of  the  Mantle  i 
and  the  dissimilar  number  of  them  in  different  specimens  has 
caused  the  establishment  of  many  species,  which,  now  that  the 
habits  of  the  animal  arc  better  known,  prove  to  he  but  varying 
forms  of  the  same.  For  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  animal 
has  not  only  the  power  of  forming  new  spines,  bnt  of  removing 
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old  ones,  eopecially  snch  as  would  interfere  with  the  continued 
growth  of  the  shell.  The  edge  of  the  Mantle  ia  applied  against 
their  basea,  and  a  Icbd  of  absorption  of  ahelljr  matter  seems  to 
take  placet  a  notch  being  formed,  which  canses  them  to  be  eadly 
broken  off.  Tarious  antd(^aa  changes  are  produced  by  a  umilar 
action  in  other  shells,  the  portions  first  formed  being  wholly  or 
partially  removed.  Sometimes  the  walls  of  tiie  older  portions 
are  thinned  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  the  shell ;  and  in  other 
cases  the  top  of  the  cone  is  altogether  remored,  a  groove  having 
been  formed  around  ita  interior,  which  renders  it  so  weak  as  to 
be  eacdly  broken  off;  in  these  last  cases,  the  animal  previously 
withdravra  itself  from  the  part  that  is  thus  to  be  separated,  and 
throws  a  new  partition  across,  by  which  the  top  of  the  shell 
remains  closed  after  the  division.  A  shell  tbns  deprived  of  its 
apex  is  sud  to  be  deeoUattd. 

910.     It  ia  not  only  by  such  removals,  that  the  form  of  uni- 
valve ahella  undergoes  a  great  change.     Sometimes  additions  are 
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made  to  them,  which  completely  alter  their  £gure,  so  that  two 
individuals  of  different  ages  would  be  scarcely  supposed  at  first 
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sight  to  beloDg  to  the  same  tribe.  Bat  in  M  these  cases,  the 
form  of  the  young  shell  may  be  traced  in  that  of  the  adnlt.  The 
accompanying  figures  of  the  Plerocerai  show  tliis  change  in  a 
moderate  degree ;  in  other  genera  it  is  much  more  remarkable. 
In  another  group  of  shells,  of  nhich  the  common  Cotery  is  an 
example,  a  still  more  cnrions  alteration  takes  place.  In  the 
young  sliell  the  edge  is  sharp,  and  the  mouth  an  opening  of  con- 
siderable breadth.  This  state  continnes  as  long  as  ike  shell  is 
ze  ;  but  when  it  has  arrived  at  adult  age,  the  outer 


lip  is  thickened,  and  brought  so  near  tlie  other  as  to  leave  but  a 
narrow  chink  between  them.  At  the  same  time,  a  prolongation 
of  the  mantle  on  each  side  deposits  a  new  layer  of  shelly  matter 
on  the  outside  of  the  previous  one ;  and  as  tho  two  prolonga- 
tions meet  along  the  back,  (the  tine  of  their  junction  being 
usually  evident  on  the  shell),  this  additional  coat,  which  is  Tory 
hard  and  poreellanoui  in  its  texture,  incloses  the  whole  previons 
shell. — The  i^>«reulum  is  principally  confined  to  the  aquatic 
Gasteropoda.  It  is  sometimes  of  the  same  texture  as  the  shell 
itaeU^  and  sometimes  homy.    It  does  not  always  close  the  cntir« 
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mouth  of  the  shell ;  but  it  is  sometimes  made  to  fit  it,  at  all 
stages  of  growth,  with  the  most  beautiful  accuracy.  Some  of  the 
land  species  also  possess  an  operculum ;  but  in  general  they  are 
destitute  of  it,  and  they  form  during  hybernation  a  temporary 
closure  to  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  by  a  yiscid  secretion,  which 
hardens  into  a  thin  plate,  and  includes  within  it  a  bubble  of  air. 
Behind  this,  a  second  and  even  a  third  similar  partition  is  occa- 
sionally found,  as  in  the  common  Snail. 

911.  The  subdivision  of  this  extensive  Class  into  Orders, 
may  be  best  effected  by  arranging  the  different  tribes  according 
to  the  character  and  position  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The 
folio vnng  are  those  adopted  by  Cuvier : — 

I.  PuLMONEA.  These  are  for  the  most  part  terrestrial  species, 
adapted  to  breathe  the  air  by  means  of  a  pulmonary  sac,  or  air 
cavity,  the  orifice  of  which  they  can  open  or  close  at  will.  Many 
have  no  shell. 

II.  NuDiBRANCHiATA.  Thoso,  as  Well  as  all  the  succeeding 
Orders,  are  aquatic,  being  adapted  to  respire  water  by  gills,  like 
other  MoUusca.  The  animals  of  this  Order  have  no  shell ;  and 
they  carry  their. branchise,  which  present  various  forms,  on  some 
part  of  the  back. 

III.  Inferobranchiata.  These  are  similar  in  many  respects 
to  the  preceding,  but  the  branchies  are  situated  under  the  margins 
of  the  mantle. 

lY.  Tectibranchiata*  In  the  greater  part  of  the  animals 
contained  in  this  Order,  the  branchiss  are  situated  upon  the  back 
or  on  the  side,  and  are  covered  in  by  a  fold  of  the  mantle,  and  this 
fold  usually  includes  a  shell  more  or  less  developed. 

y.  Pectinibranchiata.  The  animals  of  this  Order,  to  which 
belong  all  the  spiral-shells,  except  those  of  the  Pulmonea,  are  so 
named  from  the  comb-like  form  of  the  gills,  which  are  usually 
situated  in  a  cavity»behind  the  head ;  corresponding  with  the 
respiratory  sac  of  the  Pulmonea.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
numerous  Order  of  the  whole. 

YI.  Tubulibbanghiata.  These  have  many  affinities  with 
the  last  Order,  but  the  shell  is  spiral  only  at  its  apex,  where  it 
is  commonly  fixed  to  (or  rather  inclosed  by)  other  bodies,  and  is 
prolonged  in  the  shape  of  a  tube  more  or  less  regular. 
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VII.  ScuTiBRANOHiATA.  In  these,  also,  there  is  a  oonaider- 
able  resemblance  to  the  Pectinibrancbiata  in  the  form  and 
position  of  the  gills  ;  but  the  shells  are  very  open,  scarcely  in 
any  degree  spiral,  and  cover  the  body  and  gills  like  a  shield ; 
and  they  also  differ  essentially  in  their  mode  of  reprodaction. 

YIII.  Cyclobranchiata.  These  MoUnsks  have  their  gills 
disposed  in  little  tufts  ander  the  margins  of  the  mantle,  much  as 
in  the  Inferobranchiata ;  but  they  have  shells,  which  are  spread 
out  over  the  body,  and  differ  from  that  Order  in  their  mode  of 
reproduction. 


Obder  I.— PULMONEA. 

912.     Although   the  greater  part  of  the  MolluskB  of  this 
Order  live  on  land,  some  are  aquatic ;  but  thede,  like  the  aquatic 


FlO.  061.— LlMAZ  Rvrufl. 


air-breathing  Insects  and  Vertebrata,  are  obliged  to  come  occa- 
sionally to  the  surface  to  breathe.  They  all  feed  upon  vegetables, 
and  many  of  them  do  so  exclusively ;  but  some  are  extremely 
voracious,  and  will  devour  almost  any  organised  matter  that 
falls  in  their  way.  They  are  diffused  through  all  •  climates, 
particular  species  being  restricted  to  each.  Those  without  a 
shell,  commonly  known  as  slugs,  constitute  the  fiimily  Liha- 
civM.  In  the  common  Slu^i,  as  in  most  of  the  terrestrial  species 
of  this  Order,  we  observe  a  prominent  head,  with  four  tentacula ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  longer  pair  the  eyes  are  situated.  These 
tentacula  can  be  drawn  inwards,  by  a  process  resembling  the 
inversion  of  the  finger  of  a  glove.  On  the  back  there  is  a  kind 
of  shield  or  disk,  formed  by  the  mantle,  which  sometimes  incloses 
a  small  shell.  This  shield  covers  the  pulmonary  sac,  the  opening 
of  which  is  on  its  right  side,  and  the  head  can  be  withdrawn 
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beneatl)  it.     The  Taitaeeila  is  a  kind  of  slug  wliich  has  the  disc 
of  the  mtntle  it  the  posterior  extremi^,  and  this  always  con- 


t^DB  a  small  shell.  This  amtnal,  which  feeds  lai^y  on  eartb- 
worms,  is  abunduit  in  the  south  of  France,  and  has  lately  been 
introdaced  into  the  gardens  of  this  conntry,  where  it  is  mnlti- 
plying  rapidly. 

913.  The  Snmlt  and  their  allies,  cons^tii^  the  family 
Hglicina,  are  closely  allied  to  the  Slugs  in  organisation ;  differ- 
ing in  but  little  else  tban  the  possession  of  a  shell,  into  which  the 
body  may  be  withdrawn.  The  Common  Qarden-Snail  of  this 
conntry,  and  the  Hdix  pomatia,  or  Edible  Snul  of  France  and 
*     r      ap  i<  T  Italy,    are    well- 

known  examples 
of  this  bmily. 
More  striking  ones 
are  to  be  found, 
however,  in  tro- 
pical climates. 
Among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  group, 
we  may  especially 
notice  the  genus 
Anattoma,  which 
half  is  distinguished  by 

lui  uid  position  of  the 
mouth  of  the  sh^ 
in  the  adult.  Dur- 
ing its  early  life, 
the  same  position    as    that  of   other  snails ; 


. ;  /,  foot  I  t,  lanUcula   fa 


pan  of  the  iDiaOiia :  a,  uw ;  it, 
■rlOT,  dlmtbatsl  otk  Uia  mlla  ol 
f.ar.  Hnt*;  v.  •ucniiag  tlud 
coven  tb«  body  ;  n.  iti  fiioratoi? 
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uid  thus  it  continan  until  the  shell  is  increand  for  the  laat 
time.  The  direction  of  the  curve  is  then  entirely  changed ; 
ft  month  with  thickened  lips  and  projecting  teeth  is  formed,  m 
as  to  be  on  the  same  plane  with  tlie  spire ;  and  from  henceforth 
it  most  crawl  with  tlie  spire  downwards,  nnlike  all  other  nuuls. 


Some  species  8f  the  genus  Bulimui  attaia  to  great  sise,  the  egga 
being  aslarge  as  those  of  apigeon.  In  certain  species  of  the  Utter 
genus,  the  direction  of  the  coils  of  the  shell  is  opposite  to  what  it 


is  in  other  spiral  shells ;  such  are  said  to  be  recert$d.  A  Eoropeui 
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species  ia  one  of  those  most  remarkable  for  the  decollation  of  its 
sbelL  Another  large  snail  of  tropical  climates,  as  AekeUina, 
which  feeds  on  trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  in  the  West  Indies ;  aeTeral  of  its  speaes  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  beauty  of  theit  colours ;  and  some  of  tiiem 
ore  reversed. 

914,  The  aquatic  Pulmonea  have  only  two  tentacula.  Fromthe 
necessity  of  coming  to  the  snrface  to  breathe,  they  can  only  live 
in  water  of  inconsiderable  depth  ;  and  they  chiefly  inhabit  ponds 
and  ehallow  streams,  or  the  banks  of  rivers.    Some,  however,  live 
on    the   sea-shore. 
The  PloHorbU,  the 
shell  of  which   is 
quite   flat,  having 
all  its  coils  npoolbe 
same  leTel,is  avery 
common  genus  in 
this  country ;  as  is 
also  the   Lj/mtuea, 
which  feeds   upon 
_  seeds,  as  well  as  the 

softer  parts  of  the 
plants,  and  the  stomach  of  which  has  a  very  muscular  gimard. 


^<:^i 


r 


Order  II.— NUDIBRANCHIATA. 

915.  The  animals  of  this  Order,  which  might  be  designated 
S«a-Sliiffi,  are  all  marine ;  and  Imng  adapted  to  breathe 
water  at  any  depths,  and  also  (in  many  instances)  to  swim  with 
fadlity,  they  are  often  found  at  a  great  distance  from  land. 
When  they  swim,  it  is  usually  in  a  reversed  position,  the  foot 
being  tnmed  upwards ;  this  is  made  concave  by  muscular  action, 
so  as  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  boat,  the  buoyancy  of  which  keeps 
the  animal  at  the  snrEsce  without  efilurt.  Tliis  Order  is  a  very 
numerous  one ;  and  some  of  its  species  attain  considerable  size. 
The  number  of  those  existing  on  our  own  shores  is  much  greater 
than  has  been  usually  supposed ;   a  large  number  of  species 
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hsTing  been  diaoovered  bjr  Ute  reeearches.     The  podtion  of  the 
gills  Tkries  Id  different  genera.     Thus  in  the  Dorii  (Pig.  568), 


they  are  arranged  in  a  circular  form  arotmd  the  termination  of 
the  intestine.     In  the  Tritonia  (Fig.  569)  they  are  placed  in 


tnfts  on  each  side  of  the  back.  Id  the  Tktty$  (Fig.  570),  also, 
thejr  are  arranged  in  two  rows 
along  the  back  ;  thia  animal  is 
remarkable  for  the  large  mem- 
hranoos  fringed  hood,  which 
coTers  the  head.  In  the  Glaaeat 
(Fig.  57I)  they  form  two  or 
three  Urge  tufts  on  each  mde, 
which  give  aaeiBtance  in  swim- 
ming. These  beautiful  little 
MoUusks  ore  inhabitants  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Indian  p,g  e7]._olidcvi  foutibi. 
Oceans;  their  hues  are  azure  blue 
and  silver ;  and  they  swim  with  great  rapidity  on  their  backs. 
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In  the  Edit  (Fig.  557),  the  act  of  respiration  appears  to  be  per- 
formed hj  means  of  nnmerons  finger-like  processes,  with  which 
the  back  is  covered. — Most  of  these  animals  deposit  their  eggs 
on  the  shore  in  gelatinous  masses  ;  the  eggs  being  very  regularly 
arranged  in  rows  or  bands.  Of  the  immense  number  of  eggs 
which  some  of  these  contain,  an  idea  may  be  derived  from  the 
following  fact,  which  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  regard  to 
the  mass  deposited  by  a  large  white  species  about  3^  inches  long, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  From  two  to  five  eggs 
(each  of  them  S-lOOOths  of  an  inch  in  diameter)  were  contained 
in  a  little  spherical  case.  These  cases  were  arranged  two  deep 
in  rows ;  and  these  rows  adhered  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  ribbon, — running  across  it  from  one  edge  to  the 
other.  One  of  these  ribbons  measured  twenty  inches  in  length, 
and  half  an  inch  in  breadth ;  and  by  counting  the  numbw  of 
the  spherical  cases  contained  in  one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  each 
row,  and  the  number  of  rows  in  an  equal  length  of  the  ribbon, 
Mr.  D.  ascertained  that  there  must  have  been,  in  the  whole 
mass,  at  least  six  hundred  thousand  eggs. 


Order  III.— INFEROBRANCHIATA. 

916.  The  small  number  of  Mollusks  contained  in  this  Order 
differ  but  little  from  the  last,  except  in  the  position  of  their  gills, 
and  their  incapability  of  swimming.  They  are,  therefore,  con- 
fined to  the  sea-shore;  where  they  subsost  (as  do  also  the 
Nndibranchiata)  upon  sea-weeds  and  other  aquatic  plants. 


Order  IV.— TECTIBRANCHIATA. 

917.  This  Order  begins  to  show  an  approach  to  that 
arrangement  of  the  gills,  which  characterises  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Class ;  these  organs  being  concealed  beneath  a  fold  of 
the  mantle,  in  which  a  small  shell  is  usually  contained.  The 
animals  composing  it  are  all  marine ;  and  live  chiefly  on  the 
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shore,  or  on  floftting  sea-weeds.     A  ver^  chuacterietic  example 
of  the  group  is  the  Aplytia,  commonly  termed  Sea-Uare,  which 


u  abundant  on  many  parts  of  our  own  coasts.  Its  common 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  peculiar  form  of  tlie  superior 
pair  of  tentacula,  which  are  flattened  and  hollowed  like  the  cars 
of  a  quadruped.  The  head  lias  a  very  distinct  neck.  Tlie  gills 
consist  of  leaflets  arranged  in  a  complex  form,  and  situated  on 
the  hack  beneath  a  fold  of  the  mantle,  which  also  iDcloscs  a  flat 
homy  shell  (Fig.  5^2),  The  digestive  apparatus  is  very  com- 
plicated ;  consisting  of  a  membranous  crop  like  that  of  Birds,  a 
gimard  having  cai-tilaginous  walls,  and  a  third  stomach  beset 
with  sharp  books  in  its  interior.  These  animals  feed  on  sea- 
weed. They  are  very  sluggish  in  their  movemeuts,  bat  have  a 
peculiar  means  of  defence, — consisting  of  a  deep  purple  liquid 
(aaid  by  some  to  have  acrid  properties),  which  they  can  dis- 
charge IVom  the  edge  of  the  mantle  when  alarmed,  and  by  which 
the  surrounding  water  is  discoloured,  so  that  the  animal  cannot 
be  diacMued.     Nearly  allied  to  the  Aplyua  are  the  Bulla  and 
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Bullaa ;  these  have  a  small  calcai«ons  shell,  tn  which  the  spiral 
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form  begins  to  manifeet  itself.  The  BuUaa  aperta  (Fig.  673) 
is  found  in  almoBt  cTcry  sea,  liTing  on  oozy  bottoms.  The 
BuUa  li^naria  (Fig.  574,  a)  is  remarkable  for  the  density  of  the 
walls  of  tho  fltomacli ;  amidst  the  tendinous  fibres  of  which,  a 
large  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  is  deposited,  forming  plates 
of  bony  finnnesa;  these 
are  mored  against  each 
other  by  powerful  mus- 
cles, so  as  to  rub  down 
almost  anysabstance  that 
U  placed  betweea  them. 
The  Author  has  more 
than  once  found  a  small 
bivaWe  shell  in  tliia 
aituation.  The  shell  of 
the  BuUa  ampulla  (Fig. 
^^^^  574,  b)  is  interesting  as 
"  exhibiting,  in  its  flat  open 

form,  a  transition  to- 
wards that  of  the  Aply- 
B>8, — To  this  group  is 
also  referred  the  curious 
BunattUa  (Fig.  .'>75), 
which  is  aa  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  seas.  Its  gills  project  far 
beyond  the  opening  of  the  mantle. 


Order  V.— PECTINIBBANCHIATA. 
918.  This  Order  is  not  only  by  far  the  most  nnmerons  in 
the  whole  class,  but  contains  the  animals  which  may  be  regarded 
u  its  most  oharacteristic  examples.  They  have  all  two  tenta- 
oula,  and  two  eyes ;  the  latter  being  sometimes  mounted  on  a 
footstalk,  as  in  the  Snail.  The  mouth  is  prolonged  into  a  sort  of 
proboscis;  and  the  tongue  is  furnished  irith  little  hooka,  or 
recurved  spines,  which  enable  it  to  wear  down  the  hardest  bodies 
by  slow  and  oft-repeated  action.     The  cavity,  in  which  the  gills 
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are  fixed,  occupies  the  last  whorl,  or  tarn,  of  the  shell  (§  903)  ; 
and  in  some  of  the  Order  there  is  a  tubular  prolongation  of  the 
mantle,  termed  the  nphon,  for  the  purpose  of  conTe3riDg  water  into 
this  cavity,  so  that  the  animal  can  respire  without  putting  forth 
its  body  firom  its  shelter.  By  the  presence  or  absence  of  this 
oigan,  and  by  the  form  of  the  shell  (which  here  appears  to  bear 
a  sufficiently  constant  relation  with  that  of  the  animal),  this 
large  group  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  families : — 

I.  TROCHOIDiB,  or  the  Periwinkle  tribe,  in  which  there  is  no 
siphon,  and  which  have  the  mouth  closed  by  an  operculum, 
usually  calcareous. 

II.  Capuloid^  which  have  a  wide  open  shell,  very  much 
like  that  of  the  Limpets,  without  an  operculum,  and  destitute  of 
a  notch  at  the  maigin  for  the  passage  of  the  siphon. 

III.  BncciNoiDiB,  or  the  WheUc  tribe,  which  have  a  spiral 
shell,  and  a  canal  at  the  end  of  the  columella  for  the  passage  of 
the  siphon. 

919.  The  family  Trochoids  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and 
inclades  numerous  species  which  are  interesting  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  habits,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of  their  shells. 
In  the  genera  Trochus  and  TurhOy  which  may  be  considered  its 
typety  the  interior  of  the  shell  is  nacreous;  and  the  exterior,  when 
cleaned,  usually  presents  a  very  pleasing  mixture  of  colours.  The 
shell,  though  spirally  coiled,  usually  has  a  more  or  less  regular 
conical  form  (as  is  seen  in  the  common  Periwinkle) ;— the  first, 
or  earliest  whorl,  forming  the  point  of  the  cone,  and  each  whorl 
extending  a  little  beyond  the  one  above  it,  so  as  to  increase  the 
diameter  of  the  shell  very  regularly ; — and  the  mouth  being 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  which  in  the  Trochus  is  almost 
flat.  The  Trochm  is  distributed  all  over  the  world;  and 
at  least  seventy  species  of  it  are  known,  the  largest  being 
restricted  to  tropical  climates.  Among  these  we  may  especially 
notice  the  Trochtu  offgluHnanSy  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
which  derives  its  name  from  its  singular  habit  of  glueing  to  its 
shell  small  pieces  of  stone,  coral,  shell,  &c.  This  seems  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  its  shell,  which  is  thin  and  brittle. 
A  fresh- water  species  from  Brazil  has  been  described,  in  which 
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there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  real  shell  at  all ;  the  animal  being 
inclosed  in  cases  made  up  of  little  stones  and  grains  of  sand, 
agglutinated  together  with  such  exactness,  as  to  form  the  fac- 
simile  of  a  real  Trochoid  shell.  The  Troehus  Um^iipina  from 
India  has  the  circumference  ornamented  with  a  row  of  long 
spines,  of  a  silrery  or  gold  colour,  placed  at  regular  distances. 
In  the  TurbOy  to  which  the  common  Periwinkle  belongs,*  the 
mouth  of  the  shell  is  quite  round  ;  and  it  is  in  this  genus  that  we 
find  the  most  massive  and  stony  opercula.  The  Periwinkle  is 
Tory  generally  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  neighbourhoods 
in  which  it  abounds.  It  is  considered  in  Sweden  to  afford  a 
sign  of  the  coming  weather ;  the  peasants  having  observed  that, 
whenever  the  Periwinkles  ascend  the  rocks,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  a 
storm  being  near,  their  instinct  having  taught  them  to  place  them- 
selves out  of  the  reach  of  the  dashing  of  the  waves ;  when,  on  the 
contrary,  they  make  a  descent  upon  the  sand,  it  is  an  indication  of 
a  calm.  The  number  of  known  recent  spedes  is  between  thirty 
and  forty;  and,  as  in  the  foimer  case,  those  of  temperate  climates 
are  much  surpassed  in  size  by  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  seas. 
Allied  to  the  Turbo  is  the  Scctlarioj  in  which  the  turns  of  the 
spire  come  in  contact  with  each  other  only  by  their  ribs,  and  of 
which  the  principal  species — the  Scalaria  predoio^  or  Wentle- 
trap — was  long  fiunons  on  account  of  the  high  price  given  for  it 
by  shell-collectors. 

920.  The  preceding  genera  are  all  inhabitants  of  salt  water 
only ;  and  their  sheik,  as  well  as  their  bodies,  have  a  very  cha- 
racteristic and  peculiar  structure.  We  have  now  to  advert  to 
some,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  resemblance,  in  one  or 
both  of  these  particulars,  to  the  Helices  and  their  allies.  First 
among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Paludinay  which  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  Turbo  in  the  form  of  its  shell,  but  is  an  inhabitant  of 
fresh  water ;  it  possesses,  however,  the  rudiments  of  a  siphon,  for 
the  introduction  of  water  into  the  respiratory  cavity.  In  the  com- 
mon species,  Paludina  vivipara  (Fig.  576),  the  young  are  produced 
aHve,  the  eggs  being  hatched  within  the  oviduct.  The  lanthina^ 
or  Violet  Snail,  is  a  beautiful  little  Mollusk,  having  a  delicate 

•  This  is  referred  by  moit  NfttaraliBte  to  a  new  genus,  LUiorina, 
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fragile  Tiolet-colonred  shell,  which  preseota  the  general  fonn 
of  that  of  the  Helix,  although  difiering  froin  it  in  sonift 
ixaportant  particulars.  This  shell  has  no  oper- 
culam;  but  this  appendage  is  replaced  by  a 
corionB  apparatus,  which  serrea  as  a  float, 
enabling  it  to  swim  at  the  sarface  of  the  sea 
withont  any  effort.  To  the  foot  are  attached 
a  namber  of  yeaicles,  full  of  lur,  and  resem- 
bling foam-bubbles;  and  the  animal  seems  to 
have  the  power  of  compressing  or  emptTing 
these  at  wilt,  so  as  cause  itself  to  sink. 
When  irritated  or  alarmed,  it  pours  out  a  violet-coloured 
secretion,  resembling  its  shell  in  colour,  which  darkens  the 
water  aronnd  it,  and  thus  serves  for  its  concealment,  in  the 
manner  of  the  ink  of  the  Cuttle-fisb.  The  genus  Nerita,  which 
is  nearl)'  allied  to  this,  contains  several  species  whicli  inhatnt 
fresh  water ;  and  some  which  even  live  out  of  the  water  alto- 
gether,— by  the  aid,  probably,  of  some  provision  nnalt^ns  to 
that  which  enables  the  Climbing  Perch,  or  the  Laud  Crab,  to 
live  at  a  distance  from  the  water.  The  Ampullaria  (Pig,  577). 
has  a  shell  still  more  like  that  of  the 
Helices;  and  although  provided  with 
a  branchial  comb,  like  that  of  the 
Trocboidas  in  general,  it  has  also  the 
rudiment  of  a  pulmonary  sac,  like 
that  of  the  Snails,  which  is  said  to 
be  filled  with  water,  and  thus  to 
keep  the  gills  moist  for  a  long  time. 
The  animal  inhabits  the  freah  or 
brackish  waters  of  warm  climates, 
and  forms  a  calcareous  opercu- 
lum. It  is  remarkably  tenacious  of  life,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  curious  provision  just  alluded  to.  Thus  specimens  have 
been  brought  from  Egypt  to  Paris  alive,  although  packed  up  in 
sawdust ;  and  in  one  instance,  a  box  containing  a  large  number 
of  river-shells  from  the  Nile  having  been  delayed  four  months 
on  the  road,  the  Ampullaria  were  found  to  have  lemained  alive 
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in  the  midst  of  the  mue  of  patTefaction  caused  hy  the  death  of 
the  other  aniinaJs.  The  Helieinay  which  ia  nearly  allied  to  thie, 
is,  like  the  Helin,  a  terrestrial  Mallnsk. 

921.  The  fomilf  Capuloida  is  a  Binoll  one,  containing  only  a 
fewgenK«,  which  have  shells  more  or  less  closely  resembling  tlkat 
of  ttte  Limpet,  bat  which  must  be  placed  among  the  Pectini- 
bnnchista,  on  account  of  the  structure  and  position  of  their 
lespiratory  orgaiu.  There  ia  nothing  in  their  history  sufficiently 
lemarkabte  (o  detun  us. 

922.  The  family  Bucoinoida  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and 
oontiuna  a  large  proportion  of  the  shells  which  make  the  greatest 
display  in  Conchological  museums.  They  are  all  distingnished 
hj  the  notch  at  the  extremity  of  the  columella  for  the  passage 
of  the  nphon ;  and  the  greater  or  less  length  of  this  canal  serves 
to  distinguish  the  different  subdivisiong.  Thus  in  the  Const, 
CowrtM,  &o.  (Figs.  678,  579),  it  is  very  short ;  in  the  Buo- 
dnum,  or  Whelk,  (Fig.  580),  however,  the  canal  is  longer; 
whilst  in  the  Mnrex  (Fig.  55D),  and  its  sUies,  the  canal  is  very 
much  prolonged.  Hie  Cona,  which  are  so  named  from  the 
conical  figure  of  thor  shells,  are  remarkable  for  the  length  and 
narrowness  of  the  month,  and  for  the  consequent  thinness  and 

breadth  of  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  animal.  The  shells  of 
this  genus  are  in  general  very 
beautifully  coloured ;  and  their 
markings  possess  a  peculiar 
clearness  and  definiteness. 
Some  of  the  species  are  so 
highly  valued  by  CoUectois, 
as  to  bring  a  higher  price 
than  almost  any  other  shell — 
as  much  as  three  hundred 
guineas  having  been  given  for 
a  single  specimen.  The  Cones 
an  found  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  all  tropical  countries, 
particularly  of  A^a ;  but  they  become  more  rare  as  they  approach 
the  northern  hemisphere ;  and  a  few  spedea  only  are  found  in  tlie 
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UeditetTuieaii.  The  Cypraa,  or  Cowry,  is  also  remarkable  for 
the  brilliancy  of  ita  colonra,  and  for  the  high  poliab  of  whidi  it 
u  susceptible.  Tbe  shells  of  this  genua  and  its  allies  ore  ^■n- 
firaneoAy  poretllanout :  that  is  to  say,  they  have  much  of  the 
bolf  glassy  appearance  of  porcelun  when  they  are  polished  ;  and 
tbey  break  with  a 
fracture  similar  to 
tbat  of  earflieii- 
wore.  This  mnlts 
J^-yt^   ;'    !  ■'    '  'j  ,;--  in  part    from    the 

,M^'\y^*^  7    '■"'■■■"  ^'•--w^  very  small  qoantity 

^  -  „  '  ^--_     ^         of    «nim^    matter 

Fi&  iTA-CTPiiu.  tbey  contain.    Tbe 

form  of  the  shell  in 
tbe  young  Cyprcea  is  not  very  unlike  that  of  the  Cone  ;  its  edge 
being  thin  and  sharp  ;  but  it  Bubsequently  undergoes  a  Teiy 
remarkable  change,  as  already  described  (§  910)  ;  and  it  is  then 
only  that  the  full  beauty  ia  acquired  by  the  shell,  as  it  depends 
on  the  deposit  of  the  final  layer  of  shelly  matter  over  the  whole 
exterior.  The  genus  Cyprwa,  also,  is  almost  restricted  to  warm 
climates ;  where  ite  species  are  very  abundoDt.  ■  The  Cypraa 
moMta,  or  Money  Cowry,  is  the  current  coin  of  tbe  natives  of 
Siam,  Bengal,  and  many  parts  of  Africa ;  it  is  collected  in  the 
latter  by  the  negro  women,  and  is  sent  thence  to  distant  countries. 
In  Bengal,  3200  of  these  shells  are  reckoned  to  be  equiralent  to 
n  rupee,  or  about  two  shillings  of  English  money.  In  tbe 
Friendly  Islands,  permission  to  wear  the  Cjfpraa  awtmlia,  or 
Orange  Cowrie,  as  an  ornament,  is  only  granted  to  persons  of 
the  highest  rank.  The  Cypnai  autvra,  which  is  considered  the 
most  rare  species  of  tbe  entire  genus,  is  suspended  by  the  New 
Zeolonders  to  their  dress  as  an  ornament. — Nearly  allied  to  the 
Cone  and  Cyprtea,  are  the  Ovitia,  Oliea,  and  many  other  gencx^ 
923.  Tlie  Bueciaum  and  its  allies  have  the  columella  some- 
what prolonged,  and  exhibit  a  considerable  notch  or  furrow  for 
the  siphon,  which  is  bent  towards  tbe  left.  The  genus  Buccinnm 
probably  contains  the  largest  number  of  species,  and  these  tiia 
most  universally  diffused,    of    any  Pectinibronchiate  Gaitero- 
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pods.  The  sbella  are  found  in  lU  parts  of  the  world,  from  tha 
Polsr  oirolee  to  the  Equator ;  and  the  aoinuls  of  many  species 
are  used  as  food, — those 
of  the  Buccinttm  undatum 
of  our  own  shores  being 
known  as  Whelks.  The 
shells  are  not  remark- 
able for  brilliant  ootonra  ; 
but  they  present  many 
interesting  Tarieties  of 
fbrm  and  marking.  The 
animals  never  attain  a 
large nze;  aadtbe greater 
number  of  them  frequent 
the  shore.  Their  habits 
are  analogous  to  those  of  a  large  proportion  of  this  group,  to 
which,  therefore,  a  similar  description  will  apply.  They  obtain 
their  food  by  means  of  a  long  proboscis,  inclosing  a  tongue  that 
is  furnished  with  sharp  teeth  at  its  extremity;  by  means  of 
which  tliey  bore  into  other  shells,  and  extract  the  animal  from 
the  interior.  This  proboscis  is  not  merely  adapted,  like  that  of 
the  Elephant,  to  bend  itself  in  all  directions ;  but  it  may  be 
entirely  retracted  into  the  body,  by  means  of  a  complex  mus- 
cular spparatos,  which  completely  draws  back  the  point,  and  the 
half  of  the  proboscis  nearest  to  it,  into  the  half  attached  to  the 
head ; — just  as  when  the  6nger  of  a  glove  is  pushed  back  into 
the  part  that  incloses  the  palm.  When  the  proboscis  is  extended, 
the  tongue  is  protruded,  and  by  the  file-like  action  of  its  teeth, 
even  the  hardest  shells  are  worn  away.  These  camiTorous 
HoUasks  are  not  restricted  in  their  dettructiTC  operations  by 
any  ties  of  kindred ;  for  the  shell  of  the  Whelk  itself  is  not 
unfrequently  found  perforated,  just  as  if  by  one  of  its  own 
Species. 

924.  Nearly  allied  to  the  Buccinum  is  the  Cattii,  or  Hehnet- 
shell,  which  ia  one  of  the  largest  of  the  whole  Class.  Most  of 
the  spedes  are  inhabitants  of  tropical  shores  j  but  a  few  are 
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found  on  the  cout  of  tlie  Meditemneut.  They  live  at  some 
distance  firom  the 
shore,  on  the  Baud, 
into  which  they 
occasionally  bor- 
row, so  as  to  hide 
themseWee.  The 
ehells  of  the  CoMtit 
rufa  and  othec 
species  are  beanti- 
fnlly  scnlptnred 
by  Italian  artists, 
m  imitation  of 
antique  eameot ;  the  different  layers  of  colouring  matter  which 
they  contain,  etrongly  resembliug  in  hue  those  of  the  onyx  and 
other  precious  stones  formerly  used  for  this  purpose.  Of  these, 
a  great  variety  of  ornaments  are  made  ;  and  of  late  years  a  con- 
siderable trade  has  been  carried  on  in  them  on  the  Continent. 
— Numerous  other  genera  may  be  assodated  in  the  same  group  : 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  notice  the  Purpuixi,  a  shell  of 
comparatiTely  smalt  size,  but  which  is  very  abundant  in  some 
situations  on  our  own  coast  and  elsewhere.  The  total  numbw 
of  known  species  exceeds  fifty ;  the  largest  among  them  are 
inhabitants  of  tropical  seas.  It  was  from  the  animals  of  thia 
genus  that  the  Roman  purple  dye  was  obtained ;  and  a  small 
quantity  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  Purpura  l^illu*  of  the 
British  coasts. — All  the  MoUusks  of  this  group,  so  far  as  is  at 
present  known,  have  the  habit  of  depositing  tbeic  eggs  in  egg- 
cases,  or  ttidamenta;  which  are  of  Torious  forms  in  the  different 
species,  and  are  attached  in  different  modes.  That  of  the 
Buccioum  is  often  to  be  met  with  on  our  shores,  in  the  form  of 
a  large  irregular  ball,  composed  of  a  number  of  little  vedcles 
attached  togetJier,  each  containing  several  eggs.  The  Purpura 
forms  a  large  number  of  distinct  cylindrical  cases,  which  it 
attaches  to  the  rocks  it  infests. 

925.     The  last  group  comprised  in  this  eztensiTe  family  is 
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that  of  the  Mttrex  and  its  allin,  wliich  are  diBtinguisked  hy  the 
great  length  of  the  siphoo,  as  well  aa  (in  many  instancee)  by 
the  remarkable  prolongation  of  the  shelly  canal  in  which  it  is 
protected  along  a  part  of  its  course.  This  is  nowhere  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  Hnrex  itself  (Fig.  559).  Frequently, 
however,  the  shelly  canal  is  not  itself  prolonged  ;  as  is  the  case 
in  the  Purocerai  (Fig.  560).  To  thie  group  belong  a  consi- 
derable nnmber  of  large  shells.  The  Futut  much  resembles  the 
Mnrex ;  bat  hu  none  of  those  ridges  or 
varieet,  which  mark,  in  the  latter,  the 
lines  of  succeanve  addition  to  the  afaell.— 
to  like  manner,  the  Slrombut  is  allied  to 
the  Pterooenu ;  being  distinguished,  like 
it,  by  a  great  extension  of  the  lip,  when 
adult  age  is  reached ;  but  this  lip  is  desti- 
tute of  the  long  finger-like  processes,  which 
are  so  remarkable  in  that  shell.  The 
accompanying  figure  of  the  PUumtoma, 
another  genus  belonging  to  the  same  gronp, 
19  here  introdnced  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  names  which  are  giren  by 
Conchologists  todifferent  parts  of  ashell, 
and  which  are  mode  nse  of  in  the  scien- 
tifin  description  of  it.  At  a  is  seen  the 
eemat  for  the  passage  of  the  siphon ;  h, 
a  hollow,  here  nearly  closed  np,  termed 
the  umbHietu ;  e,  the  internal  edge  or 
\^  lip,  which  is  partly  formed  by  the 
columella ;  d,  the  exlemal  or  right  lip, 
the  edge  of  which  is  free;  e,  the  nolcA 
or  slit,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  genus ;  /, 
the  sinus ;  g,  part  of  the  last  turn  of  the 
spire,  which  is  called  the  wnler  or  belly  ; 
A,  h,  the  turns  or  tohorU  of  the  spire ;  t,  the 
union  between  these. 
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Obdbb  VI.— TUBUUBRANCHIATA. 

926.  The  Mollusks  of  this  Order  constract  an  irregularly 
tuholar  shell ;  which  so  much  resemhles  that  formed  by  certain 
Annelida,  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it.  They  are 
Tery  few  in  number.  The  F^rmsUu  (Fig.  583)  is  the  principal 
genus  of  the  group.   This  is  remarkable  for  the  close  resemblance 
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of  its  shell  to  that  of  the  Serpula  (Fig.  528) ;  but,  when  perfect, 
it  may  be  generally  distinguished  by  the  regularly-spiral  twist- 
ing of  its  fiist-formed  portion.  Some  species  associate  together 
in  large  masses,  so  as  even  to  form  reefs ;  whilst  others  attach 
themselves  to  Coral,  and  lengthen  their  shells  in  proportion  as 
the  Coral  grows  up  around  them.  When  the  animal  has  quitted 
the  lower  part  of  its  tube,  that  it  may  keep  itself  at  the  sur&oe, 
it  usually  throws  a  partition  across,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Nautilus ;  and  a  tolerably  regular  series  of  such  partitions  is  not 
unfrequently  found.  In  the  MoffUui^  an  allied  genus  of  similar 
habits,  whose  tube  is  sometimes  lengthened  in  this  manner  to  as 
much  as  three  feet,  the  first-formed  part  of  the  shell,  instead  of 
being  cut  oflT,  is  sometimes  completely  filled  up  by  the  exudation 
of  solid  matter. 


Order  VII.— SCUTIBRANCHIATA. 

927.  This  Order  is  also  a  small  one^  containing  but  two  prin- 
cipal genera,  which  do  not  difier  widely  from  the  Limpets,  except 
in  the  dispontion  of  the  gills.  The  sheUs  are  very  open,  without 
an  operculum,  and  the  greater  number  are  not  in  any  degree 
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spiral.  In  ihe  HaUoiU^  the  shell  is  slightly  twisted ;  and  from 
a  faint  resemblance  it  is  thought  to  bear  to  the  ear  of  a  quadruped, 
it  has  been  called  the  Sea  Ear.  This  animal,  in  its  living  state, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Gasteropods,  on  account  of  the 
▼arietj  and  richness  of  its  colours.  Its  shell,  when  the  surface  is 
polished,  possesses  a  pearly  lustre,  with  resplendent  metallic 
hues.  It  is  consequently  much  sought  for  as  an  ornament.  The 
animal  attaches  itself  to  the  rock,  after  the  manner  of  a  Limpet, 
by  a  large  muscular  foot ;  and  the  extent  of  the  adhering  surface 
is  so  great,  that  a  very  considerable  force  is  required  to  detach 
it,  when  the  animal  is  putting  forth  its  strength.  The  best 
mode  of  obtaining  the  shell,  is  to  place  the  hand  or  some  instru- 
ment under  its  edge  (which  is  usually  a  little  separated  from  the 
rock  when  the  animal  is  undisturbed) ;  and  to  endeavour  to 
remove  it  before  the  animal  is  alarmed.  When  this  attempt  is 
not  successful,  the  animal  draws  its  shell  down  upon  the  rock 
with  such  firmness,  as  to  grasp  most  securely  anything  that  is 
under  its  edge ;  and  in  this  manner  fatal  accidents  have  occurred 
to  men,  who  have  incautiously  attempted  to  remove  these  shells, 
when  under  water. 


Order  VIII.— CYCLOBRA^fCHIATA. 

928.  The  general  form  of  the  Limpets^  which  principally 
compose  this  Order,  is  well  known ;  and  the  peculiarity  in  the 
position  of  their  gilb  has  already  been  mentioned.  Closely  allied 
to  the  Limpets  in  general  structure,  but  di£Fering  remarkably  in 
the  formation  of  the  shell,  are  the  Chitons ;  of  which  some  small 
species  inhabit  our  shores,  but  which  attain  to  much  greater  size 
between  the  tropics.  Their  shell  (Fig.  584)  is  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  platesarranged  behind  one  another  with  great  regularity,  and 
connected  by  a  very  complex  series  of  ligaments  and  muscles, 
which  reminds  the  Naturalist  of  those  which  unite  and  move  the 
different  segments  in  the  Articulated  animals.  The  Limpets 
and  Chitons  fix  themselves  to  the  rock,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Haliotis ;   and    it  is  stated  that  Crows  and  other  birds. 
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which  endeavoar  to  deUch  them  for  food,  are  sometiinea  caught 

hy  the  pointB  of  their  bills,  and  are  held  there  until  tbef  ara 

drowued  by  the  advancing    tide.      The    Limpets  are   herbi- 

vorons,   feeding   upon  sea-weeda,  which 

•  they  reduce  with  their  long  riband-afa^Md 
rasp-like  tongues.  Although  we  aanallj 
see  them  attached  quite  motionlon  to 
rocks,  this  ia  because  exposure  to  the  tar 
is  nn&Toorable  to  their  mOTcment,  rince 
too  free  an  admission  of  it  between  their 
gills  would  dry  them  up.  It  is  when 
covered  with  water,  that  their  actiTity 
manifests  itself. — In  many  points  of  struc- 
ture, the  animals  of  this  Order  approach 
those  of  Biralve  shells.  The  rock,  in  the 
Fro.  Mt— cmnm.  Limpet,may almostbe  regardedss  asecoud 

valve ;  since  the  mnscle  takes  a  firm 
attachment  to  its  surface,  and  draws  down  the  shell  upon  it,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  adductor  muscle  of  the  Bivalves  enables 
the  animal  to  inclose  itself  by  drawing  the  two  valves  of  the  shell 
together  (§  932).  Moreover  the  eyes  are  very  imperfect  or  entirely 
absent ;  and  many  other  points  of  internal  structure  prove  the 
inferiority  of  these  animals  to  the  Oasteropoda  in  genoal. 

929.  To  enter  into  any  detuled  account  of  the  Fossil  Remains 
of  this  class,  would  be  unsuitable  to  our  present  purpose ;  and  it 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  state  some  general  facts  in  r^ard  to 
them.  Remains  of  Univalve  sheila,  of  such  a  form  and  struc- 
ture as  evidently  to  have  belonged  to  Gasteropod  Hollnsks,  are 
found  in  nearly  every  bed  formed  by  the  action  of  water,  from 
the  very  earliest  of  those  oontaining  fossils  of  any  kind,  down  to 
the  present  time.  In  many  instances,  the  fossil  shells,  even  of 
the  most  ancient  beds,  may  be  referred  to  genera  which  still 
exist ; — thus  a  species  of  Buecinum  is  found  in  the  rocks  of  the 
Silurian  system ; — although  they  do  not  correspond  with  any 
tpeeiet  now  living,  except  in  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  deposit  was  formed  at  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
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The  CoDchologist  is  generally  able  to  determine,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  shell,  whether  it  was  formed  hj  a  marine  or  a  freik- 
foaier  MoUnsk ;  'and  in  this  manner  he  often  receives  important 
guidance,  in  determining  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
particular  deposit  was  formed.  But  he  cannot  be  iure  in  regard 
to  this,  from  the  examination  of  one  or  two  shells  only ;  since 
there  are  many  genera,  which  contain  species  of  both  kinds.  He 
is  guided,  therefore,  by  the  comparison  of  all  the  shells  contained 
in  the  deposit,  with  their  nearest  allies  amongst  those  now 
existing.  Sometimes  there  is  such  a  mixture  of  marine  and 
fresh-water  shells,  as  to  induce  the  belief,  that  the  deposit  was 
formed  in  the  estuary  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  of  which  both 
might  be  inhabitants  at  once.  In  other  cases,  the  shells  are  so 
exclusively  fi^sh-water,  as  to  indicate  that  the  deposit  was 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  a  river  or  lake ;  and  in  this  case,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  it  is  usually  of  no  great  extent. 
When  the  nature  of  the  shells  indicates  a  deposit  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  the  same  shells  are  frequently  found  in  strata, 
which  differ  greatly  in  their  mineral  materials,  and  which  present 
themselves  at  very  different  parts  of  the  earth'^s  surfeu^ ;  and 
they  thus  afford  important  assistance  to  the  Geologist,  in  deter- 
mining the  real  correspondence  between  these  deposits.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  in  all  the  earlier  rocks,  down  to  the  chalk- 
formation,  the  remains  of  the  eamivorom  Gasteropoda  bear  a 
very  small  proportion  to  those  of  the  herbiwroiu  group ;  and  their 
place  would  seem  to  have  been  then  supplied  by  the  numerous 
Cephalopoda  of  predaceous  habits,  which  then  infested  the  seas 
(§  896).  Nearly  aU  of  these  disappeared  after  the  Chalk  was 
formed;  and  the  proportion  of  the  carnivorous  Gasteropods 
exhibits  a  remarkable  increase  from  that  period. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF   THE  LAMELLIBRANCHIATE   CONCHIFERA. 

'  930.  This  group  is  nearly  synonymous  with  that  of  Bivalwi 
in  the  Linn»an  arrangement,  since  all  the  animals  which  con- 
struct hivalve  shells  belong  to  it ;  but  it  also  contains  a  few 
species  whose  shells  are  IneoUivalve  ;  and  some  others,  in  which 
there  appears  at  first  sight  an  entire  departure  from  the  usual 
form.  The  MoUusks  belonging  to  this  Class  are,  in  common 
with  the  Tunicata,  destitute  of  a  head ;  that  is,  the  mouth  is 
not  situated  upon  a  prominent  part  of  the  body,  nor  assisted  in 
its  choice  of  food  by  organs  of  special  sensation  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  the  entrance  to  the  stomach  is  buried  between  the 
folds  of  the  mantle. 

931.  The  part  of  the  structure  of  these  animals  which  is  best 
known,  is  the  Mil.  This  is  composed  of  particles  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  exuded  from  the  surface  of  the  mantle,  and  contained  in  the 
cavities  of  cells,  or  between  layers  of  membrane  (§  870).  If  one  of 
the  valves  of  an  Ojrster  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist 
of  a  number  of  layers,  of  which  the  external  one  is  the  smallest, 
each  inner  one  projecting  beyond  the  one  which  covers  it.  This 
is  the  case  with  other  Bivalves ;  but  it  is  more  evident  in  such 
shells  as  that  of  the  Oyster,  in  which  the  layers  adhere  loosely 
together,  than  in  others  in  which  they  are  more  compact.  The 
shelly  matter  is  thrown  out  at  intervals  from  the  surface  of  the 
mantle ;  and  as  the  animal  enlarges  at  each  interval,  the  new 
layer  extends  beyond  the  old  one.  In  this  manner  a  constant 
relation  is  preserved  between  the  size  of  the  animal  and  that  of 
its  shell ;  and  the  addition  of  the  newly-formed  portions,  not  to 
the  edge  only,  but  to  the  interior  of  the  whole  previous  sheU, 
strengthens  the  latter  in  proportion  to  its  increase  in  size. 

932.  The  valves  are  connected    together  in  various  ways. 
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In  the  first  plsoe,  they  are  jointed  by  a  hmfft,  which  ia  in  aome 
iiutuioes  M  firm  and  complicated,  thaX  it  holds  them  together 
when  all  the  soft 
'  parts  hftve  been 

removed.  Thia 
hinge  is  some- 
times formed  by 
the  locking  of  a 
Donttnnons  ridge 
OD  one  valve  into 
a  grooTc  in  the 
other,  and  aome- 
timea  by  a  nnm- 
ber  of  little  pro- 
jections or  teeth, 
which  fit  intoGor- 
responding  hol- 
lows in  the  op- 
poedte  valve.  In 
the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  hinge 
(■ometimeB  ont- 
nde,  sometimes 
inside,  or  both), 
is  fixed  the  liga- 
mmt;  which  is 
composed  of  an 
elastic  animal 
anbstance ;  this 
answers  the  pur- 
pose of  binding 
the  valvea  to- 
gether, and  at 
the  asme  time  of  keeping  them  a  little  apart,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  their  natural  position.  When  the  animal  wishes  to 
draw  the  valrea  closely  together,  it  does  so  by  means  of  the 
adductor  muscle,  which  is  fixed  to  the  interior  of  both  valves  at 
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some  difltanoe  from  the  hinge,  and  of  which  the  insertion  can  be 
easily  traced  by  a  somewhat  rough  depression  or  pit,  on  the 
interior  surface  of  each  valve.  In  some  Conchifera,  this  muscle  is 
single,  and  in  others  it  is  double,  the  two  parts  being  even  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  valve  (Fig.  585,  c).  Upon  this  character  it  has  been 
proposed  to  found  the  primary  division  of  the  Class  into  Orders; 
but  the  classification  thus  formed  is  not  a  natural  one,  inasmuch 
as  it  brings  together  kinds  which  have  little  resemblance,  and 
widely  separates  others  which  are  closely  allied. — In  Fig.  585 
are  shown  the  several  parts  of  a  Bivalve  Shell,  with  the  expla- 
nation of  the  names  by  which  they  are  described. 

933.  In  order  to  describe  the  general  structure  of  the  Lamelli- 
branchiata,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  select  some  particular 
illustration ;  and  the  Macfra  (Fig,  586)  is  well  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  On  opening  such  a  shell,  it  is  seen  that  the  two  valves 
are  lined  by  a  membrane,  in  which  the  animal  is  enclosed,  like  a 
book  between  the  boards  of  its  cover.  This  membrane  is  divided 
into  two  halves  along  a  considerable  part  of  the  edge  of  the 
valves ;  but  is  united  near  the  large  end.  In  some  Conchifera, 
as  will  be  presently  noticed,  the  two  valves  of  the  mantle  are 
separated  along  their  whole  extent ;  whilst  in  others  they  are 
completely  closed,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  orifices  for  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  water ;  which  are  sometimes  drawn  out 
into  long  tubes.  In  the  Mactra,  the  water  enters  through  one 
of  the  short  respiratory  tubes,  and  passes  out  by  the  other ;  but 
the  water  thus  introduced  is  principally  for  the  supply  of  the 
gills, — ^the  mouth,  or  entrance  to  the  stomach,  being  placed  at  the 
other  end  of  the  shell,  where  the  mantle  is  quite  open ;  and  being 
thus  able  to  take  in  food  from  the  surrounding  water,  which  comes 
into  free  contact  with  it.  The  gills  in  all  Lamellibranchiata 
consist  of  four  riband-like  fringes,  fixed  to  the  mantle  along  the 
edge  of  the  shell  most  distant  from  the  hinge.  Near  the  middle 
of  the  shell  is  seen  the  stomach,  with  the  short  tube  leading  to  it, 
the  orifice  of  which  (or  mouth)  is  furnished  with  four  tentacula 
or  feelers.  To  the  left  of  this  is  seen  the  long  and  complicated 
intestinal  tube,  with  the  liver  lying  in  separate  masses  amongst 
its  folds.     Below  this  is  seen  the  ovarium,  in  which  the  eggs  are 
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formed ;  thie  ocoupiea  a  luge  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  ihell 
daring  the  breeding  season.  Cloee  to  this  is  the  poaterioi  adduc- 
tor muscle  ;  by  which,   with  the  aid  of  the   anterior  miuole 


BmslttMrj  Tubes 


Bitnated  near  the  mouth,  the  ralves  can  b«  drawn  together  with 
considerable  force.  The  intestinal  tube  is  seen  to  terminate  near 
the  opening  at  the  posterior  eztremitf  of  the  shell,  in  one  of  the 
respiratory  tnbes,  which  discbarges  its  contents,  and  serves  for 
the  exit  of  the  respiratory  ctirrent. 
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934.  The  foregobg  description  will  apply,  with  alight 
tioiu,  to  the  straeture  of  almost  all  Lamellihrandiiata ;  bnt  we 
have  now  to  notice  two  oigans,  which  are  absent  in  some,  and  in 
otheiB  more  largely  developed  than  in  the  present  instance*  At 
the  left  side  of  the  fignie,  projecting  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
mantle,  is  seen  ih&foot;  a  fleshy  mnscnlar  organ,  somewhat 
resembling  the  tongue  of  higher  animals,  and  not  oonti^ining  any 
hard  support,  or  bdng  protected  by  any  envelope.  This  foot, 
which  is  the  only  special  locomotive  organ  possessed  by  the 
MoUusca  of  this  class,  serves  a  great  variety  of  purposes ;  some^ 
times  enabling  the  animal  to  leap  with  considerable  agility  along 
a  hard  surface,  sometimes  being  used  to  bore  into  the  sand  or 
mud,  and  sometimes  only  serving  to  affix  the  animal  to  some 
firm  support.  From  the  base  of  this  foot  there  proceeds,  in  the 
Mussel  and  its  allies,  a  band  of  hair-like  filaments,  forming 
what  is  called  the  hysnu.  These  sometimes  exist  in  great 
abundance,  and  serve,  by  being  fixed  by  their  extremities  to  the 
shore  or  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  anchor  the  shell,  and  yet  to  allow 
the  animal  considerable  freedom  of  motion  within  certain  limits. 
Frequently  the  byssus  is  altogether  absent. 

935 .  The  Lamellibranchiatahave  usually  more  power  of  locomo- 
tion than  the  other  Acephala.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  at-i 
tached  to  one  spot  during  all  but  the  earliest  period  of  their  lives. 
Others  adhere  by  the  byssus,  or  by  the  foot,  by  which  they  obtain 
a  certain  range;  and  others  are  free  during  the  whole  of  their  lives, 
swimming  and  leaping  with  considerable  agility.  In  these  move- 
ments some  of  them  appear  to  be  directed  by  powers  of  sight ; 
and  in  these  are  perceived  small  red  spots  at  the  edges  of  the 
mantle,  which  are  believed  to  be  eyes.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  much  choice  of  food ;  nor  are  they  provided  with  any  other 
means  of  obtaining  it,  than  the  ciliary  action,  which  introduces 
constant  currents  of  water  into  the  mouth.  In  general  they  do 
not  attain  any  great  size,  but  they  are  on  the  whole  larger  than 
any  Mollusks  except  the  Cephalopoda ;  and  a  few  species  attain 
considerable  dimensions,  a  Pimm  having  been  known  four  feet 
long,  and  a  Tridacns  (Giant  Clamp-shell)  having  been  known 
to  weigh  600  lbs.     They  are  distributed  over  the  whole  globe, 
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principally  frequenting  the  shores  or  shallows.  Each  region  has 
certain  spedes  peculiar  to  it,  or  most  ahundant  in  it ;  and  tiiere  are 
few  which  are  not  limited  to  one  hemisphere.  The  temperate 
zone  appears  as  favourahle  to  the  development  and  multiplica- 
tion of  some  species  as  the  torrid  zone  to  others ;  but  the  largest 
kinds  are  only  found  in  warm  latitudes. 

936.  In  regard  to  the  subdivision  of  the  Lamellibranchiata  into 
Ordexs  and  Families,  great  difficulty  is  felt  by  those  by  whom 
this  group  has  been  most  studied.  By  some,  the  presence  of  a 
single  or  double  adductor  muscle  has  been  taken  as  the  ground 
of  the  primary  division  ;  but  for  the  reason  already  stated,  this 
is  unsatisfactory  (§  932  ).  By  others,  the  degree  in  which  the 
two  divisions,  or  lobes  of  the  mantle,  are  united  along  their  edge, 
is  adopted  as  the  foundation  of  the  arrangement;  this  also  is 
unsatisfactory  for  a  similar  reason,  although  it  is  probably  a  more 
natural  character  than  the  other,  because  it  seems  to  correspond 
more  with  the  general  structure  of  the  animal.  Others,  again, 
have  taken  the  degree  of  development  of  the  foot  as  their  guide ; 
but  this,  too,  if  foUowed  alone,  would  lead  into  many  errors. — 
The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  all  these 
characters  toffMery  in  attempting  to  make  a  natural  arrangement 
of  this  family ;  and  the  Author's  recent  inquiries  regarding  the 
structure  of  the  Shell,  lead  him  to  believe  that  this  also  will  afford 
a  character  of  great  importance, — frequently  serving  to  deter- 
mine the  real  position  of  genera,  which  would  otherwise  be 
doubtful.  For  the  present,  however,  it  will  be  desirable  to  adopt 
the  following  arrangement  into  ten  primary  divisions,  which  has 
been  proposed  by  M.  De  Blainville.  The  names  of  some  of 
these,  however,  have  been  changed ;  to  make  them  correspond 
better  with  those  adopted  by  other  naturalists : — 

I.  The  OsTRACELS,  including  the  Oytien  and  thmr  allies. 
These  have  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  open  along  their  whole  length, 
but  the  body  is  concealed  by  the  adhesion  of  the  laminse  of  the 
gills ;  the  foot  is  altogether  absent ;  and  there  is  but  a  single 
adductor  muscle. 

II.  The  PEOTiMiDiB,  or  Ped&m  (Scallop-shells)  and  their 
allies,  which  have,  like  the  last,  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  open ; 
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but  the  branchial  lamiiue  are  not  adherent ;  there  is  bat  a  fliogle 
adductor  muscle ;  and  there  is  usually  the  rudiment  of  a  foot 

III.  The  Margabitacba,  or  Pearl-Oyiter  tribe ;  these,  also, 
have  the  edges  of  the  two  halves  of  the  mantle,  and  also  of  the 
branchial  laminsB,  free,  or  not  adherent  to  each  other ;  and  there 
is  but  a  single  adductor  muscle ;  but  the  foot  is  larger,  and 
a  bytiui  is  usually  present,  by  which  the  animals  attach  them- 
selves to  rocks,  &C. 

lY.  The  Mytilacea,  or  Mtu$eli,  which  have  the  lobes  of  the 
mantle  adherent  posteriorly;  the  foot  small,  and  provided  with 
a  byssus ;  and  a  double  adductor  muscle,  of  which  the  anterior  is 
small. 

y.  The  Umionidje,  or  Fregh-^oater  Muaelt^  which  have  the 
mantle  non-adherent,  but  which  have  the  branchial  lamins 
united  posteriorly,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  siphon  for  the  exit  of 
water.     The  foot  is  a  large  fleshy  mass ;  and  there  is  no  byssus. 

In  the  preceding  Orders,  the  hin^e  of  the  shell  was  very  simple ; 
it  now  becomes  of  increased  complexity.  In  all  the  remaining 
Orders,  the  adductor  muscle  is  double. 

VI.  The  Abcac&b,  or  Ark$^  which  have  the  mantle  but 
slightly  adherent  posteriorly,  but  adherent  along  the  lower  edge 
of  the  shell :  the  foot  is  large ;  and  both  adductor  muscles  are  of 
considerable  size. 

VII.  The  Camacbjs,  or  Clamjihshdli,  have  the  mantle  still 
more  adherent,  but  always  divided  by  a  large  opening  at  the 
lower  part  for  the  passage  of  the  foot,  which  is  of  great  size.  The 
respiratory  orifices  are  not  prolonged  into  tubes,  but  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  radiating  tentacula. 

YIII.  The  Cardiaoba,  or  Cockle  tribe,  which  have  the  lobes 
of  the  mantle  still  partly  open  in  front,  but  prolonged  into  tubes 
at  the  posterior  extremity ;  these  MoUusks  have  a  large  foot^ 
which  they  use  for  burying  themselves  in  the  mud. 

IX.  SoLENiDiB,  or  Solensy  and  their  allies,  in  which  the  mantle 
is  quite  closed  in  front,  so  as  only  to  allow  the  foot  to  pass  out, 
and  is  prolonged  behind  into  tubes  of  considerable  length ;  which 
can,  however,  be  withdrawn  into  the  shell. 

X.  The  Inclusa,  in  which  these  characters  are  still  further 
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manirested;  the  bivalre  shell  never  covers  the  whole  of  the 
body ;  bnt  frequently  the  respiratory  tubes  themselres  seorote 
shelly  matter  from  their  external  Bur&ce,  forming  a  tube  with 
which  the  ralves  are  o^en  blended  (§  (163). 


Ordkr  I.— OSTRACE^. 
937.  The  shell  of  these  Mollnsca  is  formed  of  two  unequal 
valree,  connected  together  by  a  hinge  on  which  there  are  no 
teeth  or  ridges,  and  which  is  therefore  of  the  simplest  character. 
The  ahell  is  attached  by  the  must  convex  of  its  valves  to  rocks, 
to  pieces  of  wood,  and  even  to  others  of  its  own  kind.  This 
attachment  is  formed  by  the  exact  adaptation  of  each  layer  of 
shell,  prolonged  beyond  the  margin  of  the  former  one,  to  the 
ineqnalities  of  the  surface  upon  which  it  lies ;  and  sometimes 
the  margin  is  actually  made  to  re-curve  backwards,  to  enter  some 
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furrow  by  which  it  may  hold  more  firmly.      The  animal  itself  is 
of  very  simple  structure.     No  vestige  of  a  foot  can  be  seen  ;  and 
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the  ligament  which  unites  the  valyes  is  of  small  size.     On 
separating  the  yaWes,  the  four  rows  of  gills  are  observed,  form- 
ing what  is  called  the  heard^  at  a  little  dbtanoe  from  the  fringed 
edge  of  the  mantle.     The  adductor  muscle  is  situated  at  about 
the  centre  of  the  body ;  and  the  heart  lies  between  it  and  the 
mass  of  the  yiscera,  and  is  easily  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
brown  colour  of  its  auricle.    The  month  is  to  be  found  beneath 
a  kind  of  hood,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  edges  of  the 
mantle  near  the  hinge.     The  ovaries  are  of  very  lai^e  size  at 
breeding  time ;  and  one  individual  produces,  according  to  Poli, 
1,200,000  eggs.     These  eggs  appear  to  be  generally  developed 
within  the  vidves  of  the  parent ;  so  that  the  young  Oysters  may 
be  often  seen  swimming  slowly  in  the  fluid  surrounding  the  gills, 
or  attached  to  these  organs.   According  to  Leeuwenhoek,  each  of 
these  is  about  1 -120th  of  an  inch  in  length ;  so  that  two  millions 
of  them  closely  packed  together  would  not  occupy  above  a  cubic 
inch.    He  reckoned  from  3000  to  4000  to  exist  in  one  Oyster  at 
the  same  time.      The  principal  breeding  time  of  the  common 
Oyster  is  in  April  and  May,  when  they  cast  forth  their  young 
in  little  masses  like  drops  of  grease,  formed  of  several  united 
together  by  an  adhesive  fluid,  upon  rocka^  stones,  or  other  hard 
substances  that   happen  to  be  near ;    and   to  these  the  ipaUy 
as  they  are  termed   by  fishermen,  immediately  adhere,  soon 
forming  a  thin  shelly  covering.     Very  commonly  they  adhere  to 
adult  shells ;  and  thus  are  formed  the  large  masses  termed  hanks. 
Their  growth  is  very  rapid.     In  three  months  they  are  larger 
than  a  shilling ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  they  have  a 
diameter  of  two  inches.     When  they  are  about  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  they  are  reckoned  fit  for  the  table ;  and  they  are  then  taken 
by  dredges,  and  stored  in  pits,  where  they  undergo  changes  in 
their  condition,  which  render  them  more  fit  for  the  market. 
When  removed  altogether  from  their  native  element,  they  very 
comiAonly  open  their  shells,  and  lose  the  water  retained  between 
them,  which  occasions  their  speedy   death ;  but  if  placed  in 
situations  which  the  tide  occasionally  reaches,  they  learn  to  keep 
their  shells  closed  in  the  intervals.     Although  no  special  organs 
of  sensation  can  be  detected  in  them,  except  the  tentacula  around 
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the  mouth,  tbey  are  evidently  very  sosceptible  of  the  influence 
of  light,  having  been  observed  to  close  their  shells  when  the 
shadow  of  a  boat  passes  over  them. 

938.  Tlie  enormous  number  of  Oysters  which  exist  on  our 
shores,  may  be  best  judged  of  by  considering  the  extent  of  the 
hanki  which  they  form.  These  beds  occupy  portions  of  the  sea,  in 
shallow  parts,  extending  for  miles  in  each  direction ;  and  in  some 
places,  the  depth  of  the  stratum  is  very  considerable.  A  remark- 
able growth  of  them  exists  along  the  alluvial  shores  of  Goorgia,  in 
North  America ;  and  their  influence  in  preventing  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea  is  very  important.  The  marsh  land  extends 
inwards  for  a  space  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  miles ;  and  it  is  so 
soft,  that  an  iron  rod  might  be  pushed  into  it  without  difficulty 
to  the  depth  of  18  or  20  feet.  A  great  number  of  large  creeks 
and  rivers  are  found  meandering  through  these  marshes ;  and  the 
bends  of  these  rivers  would  in  a  short  time  cut  through  the 
adjoining  land  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  whole  seaboard  would 
become  a  quagmire.  But  wherever  the  tide  directs  its  destroying 
force,  its  eflects  are  counteracted  by  walls  of  living  oysters,  which 
grow  upon  each  other  from  the  beds  of  the  rivers  to  the  very 
Terge  of  the  banks.  These  hillocks  are  often  found  in  bunches 
among  the  long  grass  growing  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  They 
are  in  such  abundance,  that  a  vessel  of  a  hundred  tons  might 
load  herself  in  three  times  her  own  length.  These  banks  are 
the  favourite  resort  of  fish  and  birds,  as  well  as  of  the  racoon 
and  some  /)ther  quadrupeds.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  will 
sometimes  light  a  fire  upon  the  marsh-grass,  roll  a  bunch  of 
oysters  upon  it,  and  then  eat  their  contents.  This  barrier  of 
oysters,  like  rocks  of  coral,  must  ofier  the  strongest  resistance  to 
the  force  of  the  tide.  Such  immense  collections  of  shells  are 
very  interesting  when  viewed  in  relation  to  Geological  pheno- 
mena; since  whole  strata  of  rock  are  often  found  entirely 
composed  of  shells  thus  aggregated  ;  which  probably  occupied, 
on  the  shores  of  the  land  then  upraised  above  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  a  position  similar  to  that  in  which  we  find  the  oyster- 
beds  at  the  present  time. 

939.  Notwithstanding  the   enormous  number   of  Oysters 
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wUich  thus  accumulate,  the  race  would  ipeedily  be  extingnulied 
by  the  Toncity  with  whicb  Man  preys  npoD  them,  were  not  the 
deatruction  counterbabuiced  by  the  powers  of  multiplication 
already  noticed.  But  Han  is  by  no  means  the  only  enemy  to 
the  Oyster.  Its  body  serves  as  food  to  many  marine  animal*, 
which  have  various  methods  of  getting  access  to  it,  in  spite  of 
its  shelly  defence ;  from  some  of  these  it  can  secure  itself  by 
closing  its  valves  as  soon  as  it  is  alarmed ;  and  against  others 
it  has  a  more  active  means  of  defence,  in  the  violent  expulsion  of 
the  water  included  between  them,  which  (as  it  is  itself  fixed) 
will  fircquently  drive  off  its  opponent.  Various  animals  attack 
it,  also,  by  perforating  its  shell ;  and  to  these  also  it  can  offer  a 
passive  resistance,  by  depositing  new  shelly  matter  within.  So 
that  even  this  lowly-organised  being,  commonly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  vegetsti  ve  of  animals,  is  provided  by  its  Creator  with 
•uch  means  as  are  necessary  for  its  preservation,  and  doubtieaa 
also  for  its  enjoyment. 

940.  Nearly  allied  to  the  Oyster,  but  having  also  some 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  class  of  Palliobrancbiata  or  Kraidiia- 
poda,  is  the  genus  Anomia ;  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  perforation  of  one 
of  its  valves  by  a  large  aperture  ;  through 
which  a  great  part  of  tho  adductor 
muscle  passes,  to  be  inserted  into  a 
third  plate  (sometimes  calcareous  and 
sometimes  homy),  by  which  tjie  animal 
adheres  to  foreign  bodies.  The  valves 
are  thin  and  of  irregular  form ;  bdng 
influenced  by  the  surface  on  which  they 
.  grow.  They  are  usually  found  attached 
to  the  surfiws  of  other  shells,  especially  those  of  Oysters. 
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941.  Tlie  Ftctm$,  or  Clams,  are  known  by  the  rpgular  radi- 
ation of  the  ribs  from  the  eummit  of  each  valve  to  the  ciroum- 
ference ;  and  by  the  two  angDlar 
projectioDi,  or  ears,  that  widen  the 
sides  of  the  hinge.  Tlie  shell  it 
often  very  vividly  coloured ;  and 
a  marked  difierence  in  hue  is  fre- 
qnentlj'  observable  between  the 
two  valvee.  The  animal  has  a 
small  oval  foot ;  and  some  species 
are  attached  by  a  byssus ;  whilst 
others  are  said  to  swim  freely- 
through  the  water  by  the  flap- 
ping of  their  valves,  and  can 
even  regain  the  sea  by  a  motion  of  this  kind,  when  left  upon 
the  shore.  The  large  species  upon  our  coast,  PteUn  mamnuis, 
is  the  pilgrim's  scallop  shell,  worn  in  front  of  the  hat  by  thoso 
who  had  visited  the  shrine  of  St.  James  at  Compostella  in  Gal- 
licia.  Pectens  are  sometimes  eaten ;  but,  as  the  animal  is  hard 
and  indigestible,  few  but  the  poor  employ  it  as  an  article  of  food. 
Tho  hollow  valve  has  been  used  as  a  dish  ;  and  even  as  a  coli- 
sary  vessel,  being  capable  of  bearing  a  considerable  heat  without 
cracking. — Among  other  genera  of  this  family,  we  may  notice 
the  Spondyltu  ;  in  which  the  shell  bears  a  general  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  ©jTster ;  but  the  hingo  is  prorided  with  two  teeth 
in  each  valve,  which  enter  into  corresponding  depressiona  in  the 
opposite  valve.  The  shell  adheres  to  solid  bodies  of  all  kinds ; 
and  its  form  is  modified  by  the  surface  of  the  objects  on  which 
it  grows.  The  animal  is  eaten  like  the  Oyster.  The  most 
interesting  peculiarity  in  this  genua  has  been  already  noticed 
(§  870).     Many  of  the  species  are  of  very  vivid  colours. 
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942.  This  group  contuDB  muiy  genera  of  mncb  interest ;  all 
of  them  agreeing  in  the  etractnre  of  the  shell,  which  is  composed 
internally  of  nacre,  and  externally  of  prismatic  ctllular  sabBtancf. 
The  most  important  is  the  AvieuJa ;  which  receives  its  name 
(meaning  little  bird")  from  the  wing-like  projectiosa  near  the 
hinge,  which  are  very  long  in  some  species  (Fig.  690),  One 
species,  tlie  Avieula  ToargariUfera,  produces  the  most  valued 
Pearls,  as  well  as  the  greatest  quantity  of  Mother-of- Pearl  (the 
Utter  heing  eimply  the  nacreous  interior  of  the  shell).  The 
former  are  separate  formations  of  a  similar  substance,  deposited 
by  the  raantle  at  particular  spots,  in  consequence  of  some  irrita- 
tion. Various  causes  will  occasion  this  deposit.  If  grains  of 
sand  Bnd  their  way  between  the  shell  and  the  mantle,  they  are 
generally  incmsted  by  it ;  one  layer  being  thrown  aroand 
another,  so  that,  if  the  calcareous  matter  be  gradually  dissolved 


away  by  a  weak  acid,  a  series  of  concentric  ^heres  of  meuhnne 
remain.  Many  pearls,  howerer,  inclose  no  sncb  nnclens ;  yet 
still  are  produced  by  mechanical  irritation  of  the  mantle.  It  has 
been  observed  that,  if  the  shell  be  penetrated  by  boring-worms, 
pearly  matter  is  deposited  at  the  epot  perforated  ;  and  an  arti- 
ficial expedient  was  thus  suggested,  which  has  been  put  in 
practice  with  a  certain  degree  of  snocess.    This  was,  to  obtun 
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the  shells,  with  the  animals  alive,  to  make  perforations  in  them, 
and  then  to  commit  them  to  their  native  element.  The  expense 
of  this  proceeding,  however,  has  been  foand  to  exceed  the  profit 
obtained  by  it ;  especialljas  the  pearls  thas  produced  are  seldom 
possessed  of  that  regularity  of  form,  which  is  an  important 
element  in  their  value.  The  best  pearls  are  generally  produced 
at  the  point,  where  the  attachment  of  the  adductor  muscle  causes 
a  roughness  in  the  shell.  The  gradual  change  which  takes  place 
in  the  position  of  this  muscle,  in  accordance  with  the  growth  of 
the  animal,  causes  the  detachment  of  the  pearl ;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally found  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  by  the 
motion  of  whose  fibres  its  regularly  spherical  form  seems  chiefly 
occasioned. 

943.  The  formation  of  pearls  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Avieula  tnar^aritifera.  Any  shell,  univalve  or  bivalve,  with  a 
nacreous  interior,  may  produce  them.  They  have  been  found  in 
Patellm  (Limpets),  Haiiolide$^  and  Pinna ;  and  more  especially 
in  the  C/htM,  which  are  fresh  water  shells,  abounding  in  most 
rivers  of  the  north.*  It  is  the  Pearl  Oyster,  or  Mussel,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  which  is  most  sought,  as  furnishing  this  com- 
meroially-important  article  of  luxury.  The  shell  exists  in  con- 
siderable banks  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  on  the  shores  of  Ceylon, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  other  parts  of  the  borders  of  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  and  also  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  and  on  the  east  shore 
of  California.  It  is  attached  by  the  byssus  to  submarine  rocks, 
usually  at  considerable  depths.  The  most  considerable')  bed  is 
said  to  occupy  a  space  of  twenty  miles  opposite  Condatchy.  To 
prevent  injurious  destruction,  the  bank  is  divided  as  it  were  into 
regular  cuts ;  one  seventh  part  being  worked  every  year,  so  as 
not  to  exhanst  the  bed.  The  shells  are  brought  up  by  diver*, 
who,  by  long  practice,  acquire  the  power  of  remaining  under 
water  for  four  minutes,  or  even  longer ;  and  in  this  time  they 
descend  to  the  depth  of  from  four  to  ten  fathoms,  pluck  the  shells 
from  their  attachment,  and  accumulate  about  fifty  in  a  net  sus- 

*  Tb«  River  Tay  in  Scotlud  afFordt  pcarlt  vrhich  wt  held  ia  tolerable  ettimi- 
tioD  ;  although  thej  are  much  iuferior  in  clearneM  and  lustre  to  the  *  orient 
pearL' 
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pended  from  the  neck  to  receiye  them,  and  they  are  then  drawn 
up  on  giving  signal  to  those  ahove.  Each  diver  can  repeat 
this  operation  about  fifty  times  in  one  day ;  but  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see*  after  several  descents,  blood  streaming  from  the  nose 
and  ears.  The  shells  are  laid  out  that  the  animals  may  die ;  and 
when  this  has  taken  place  (which  is  known  by  the  opening  of 
the  shell)  the  interior  is  searched  for  pearls,  and  the  best  shells  are 
set  by  to  furnish  mother-of-pearl.  The  produce  of  this  operation 
IS  very  considerable.  [In  17^8,  the  pearl-fishery  of  Ceylon 
yielded  the  sum  of  200,000/. ;  but  the  banks  seem  to  have  been 
too  much  exhausted,  as  the  produce  of  the  subsequent  years 
was  much  less,  and  it  has  not  since  risen  to  the  same  amount. 

944.  The  MaUeui^  or  Hammer-oyBter,  is  another  genus  which 
is  chiefly  worth  notice  on  account  of  its  singular  form  ;  the  two 
sides  of  the  hinge  being  extended  so  as  to  resemble  in  some 
degree  the  head  of  a  hammer,  whilst  the  valves,  elongated  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  thesci  represent  the  handle.  In  the  Pema  the 
hinge  has  no  teeth,  but  several  parallel  depressions  opposite  to 
each  other  in  the  two  valves,  and  lodging  as  many  small  elastic 
ligaments. — Many  fossil  species  of  this  character,  some  of  them 
of  great  sise,  exist  in  the  Lias,  Oolite,  and  other  more  recent 
strata. 

945.  The  Pinna^  or  Wing-shell,  approaches  the  Mussels  in 
many  respects.  It  has  two  equal  wedge-shaped  valves,  united 
by  a  ligament  along  one  of  their  sides ;  and  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  the  cellular  substance  formerly  described  (§  869).  It 
sometimes  attains  a  considerable  size ;  measuring  as  much  as 
three  feet  in  length.  The  most  interesting  peculiarity  of  this 
genus,  is  the  byaui^  which  is  remarkably  long  and  silky.  The 
animal  fixes  itself  by  this  to  submarine  rocks  and  other  bodies ; 
and  lives  in  a  vertical  position,  the  point  of  the  shell  being  under- 
most, and  the  base  or  edge  above.  It  even  attaches  its  byssus 
to  a  sandy  or  muddy  bottom ;  and  in  such  situations  lai^  troops 
of  them  are  found  at  the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms.  The  most 
common  species  exist  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Sicily  and  Calabria  seek  them,  not  merely  for  eating,  but  to 
gather  the  byssus,  of  which  a  stuff  may  be  formed   that  is 
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remarkable  for  its  sappleness  and  warmth.  The  filaments  are 
extremely  fine,  of  perfect  equality  of  diameter  through  their 
whole  extent,  of  great  strength,  and  of  a  brilliant  and  unalterable 
reddish-brown  colour.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  this 
sort  of  stuff;  but,  m  consequence  of  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  animals,  it  is  becoming  very  scarce ;  and,  from  its 
expensiveness,  it  is  little  more  than  an  object  of  curiosity. 
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946.  In  all  the  Mollusks  of  this  order,  there  is  a  foot,  which 
some  species  employ  for  locomotion,  whilst  in  others  it  serves 
merely  to  draw  out,  direct,  and  fix  the  byssus.  There  are  also 
two  adductor  muscles,  of  which  the  anterior  one  is  often  very 
smalL  The  Musseliy  properly  so  called,  abound  on  the  rocks  of 
our  own  coasts,  to  which  they  are  fixed  by  their  byssus ;  and 
they  are  often  closely  impacted  together.  Although  in  ordinary 
circumstances  they  have  no  tendency  to  change  of  place,  they 
seem  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  locomotive  power.  Reaumur 
mentions,  that  in  the  saline  marshes  on  the  sea^coast,  where  the 
fishermen  throw  the  Mussels  at  hazard,  they  are  found  at  the 
end  of  some  time  united  into  packets.  By  putting  them  into 
glass  vessels,  he  observed  that  their  mode  of  progression  con- 
sisted in  thrusting  their  tongue-lil^e  foot  out  of  the  shell,  curving 
it,  hooking  it  to  some  adjacent  body,  and  thus  drawing  them- 
selves forward  to  the  point  of  attachment.  Although  Mussels 
commonly  afford  a  very  wholesome  supply  of  food,  they  some- 
times acquire  very  poisonous  properties.  How  this  is  to 
be  accounted  for,  is  yet  uncertain.  Many  instances  have 
occurred,  in  which  a  large  number  of  persons  have  been  suddenly 
attacked  with  violent  symptoms,  after  eating  Mussels  from  a 
particular  bed ;  and  fetal  cases  have  not  been  uncommon.  Whilst 
Mussels  in  general  attach  themselves  to  the  surface  of  rocks, 
&c.,  others  appear  to  seek  out  hollows,  and  imbed  themselves 
there.  Others  form  excavations  for  themselves  in  mud  ;  and 
are  found  in  spots  which  are  occasionally  left  dry  by  the  tide. 
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947.  Tbe  Lithodomi  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  ipet- 
forating  stone  and  masses  of  coral,  as  well  as  large  shells  of  other 
Mollusca.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  life,  it  is  stated  by  Cavier, 
the  Lithodomi  suspend  themselves  by  their  byssus ;  but  when 
they  have  pierced  the  bodies  to  which  they  are  attached,  and 
introduced  themselves  into  the  cavity,  the  byssus  disappears. 
The  excavation  does  not  seem  to  be  here  produced  by  tbe 
mechanical  action  of  the  shell,  which  is  not  adapted  for  such  an 
office.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  occasioned 
by  a  solvent  fluid  secreted  by  the  animal.  It  is  attributed  by 
Mr.  Garner  principally  to  the  currents  of  water  constantly  im- 
pelled against  the  rock  by  the  vibration  of  the  cilia ;  and  in  this 
supposition  there  is  much  probability. — The  lithodome  Mussels, 
as  well  as  others,  are  used  as  food  where  they  abound ;  and 
means  have  been  taken  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  to  cause  them 
to  multiply.  As  vfith  Oysters,  it  appears  that  the  Mussels  are 
rendered  more  tender,  and  the  quality  of  their  flesh  improved, 
by  putting  them  in  places  where  the  saltness  of  the  sea-water 
is  tempered  by  rain  or  river- water.  Accordingly,  on  the  coasts  of 
France  and  Italy,  regular  breeding-places  have  been  established, 
where  those  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  sea  are  cast  for 
a  time  to  improve  their  quality,  and  where  also  the  spawn  is 
reared ;  these  are  so  arranged  as  to  communicate  with  the  sea, 
but  to  allow  the  intermixture  of  fresh  water  at  pleasure.  Like 
all  Mollusca  which  congregate  upon  the  shores.  Mussels  serve  as 
an  article  of  food  to  other  animals  besides  Man.  Many  sea-birds 
detach  them  from  their  situation  by  breaking  the  shell,  and  then 
feeding  on  them.  And  there  are  Mollusca  of  higher  Orders, 
which  are  enabled  to  pierce  their  shells^  and  which  then  suck  out 
the  soft  parts  by  their  proboscis. 

'  948.  A  Mollusk  allied  to  the  Mussel,  the  Mytilus  polymar- 
phut^  or  Dreiuenapolytnorpha^  has  been  recently. introduccKl  into 
this  country  ;  and  afibrds  an  interesting  example  of  the  complete 
naturalisation  and  rapid  multiplication  of  a  foreign  species.  This 
is  evidently  due  to  the  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  it 
can  exist.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Baltic, 
and,  other  salt  inland  seas ;   and  it  lives,  like  Uie  Mussel,  in 
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nggregated  masses,  attached  to  tlie  bottom  by  tlie  bysaus.  But 
it  ie  also  found  in  many  of  the  large  Continental  rivers,  such  na 
tl)e  Danube,  the  Wolga,  and  the  Rhine;  aqd  it  thus  seems 
equally  capable  of  living  in  freah  water.  It  waa  first  discovered 
in  England  a  few  years  since  in  the  Cummercial  Doclu  of  London, 
where  it  was  probably  conveyed  with  some  timber ;  and  it  has 
since  diffused  itself  through  the  rivers  and  canals  of  the  whole 
island.  This  may  be  partly  accomplished  by  its  adheaon  to  the 
keela  of  boats. 


Order  T.— UNIONID^. 

949.  The  Mollusks  of  this  Order,  frequently  called   Frah- 
vater  Muttets,  are  for  the  most  part  included  in  the  genera 
Aiukbn  and  Unin.    The  former  is  named  from  the  absence  of 
teeth  in  the  hinge,  which  has  merely  a  ligament  along  its  entire 
length.    The  ani- 
mals are  without 
a    byssus ;     and 
creep    over    the 
sand  or  mnd  by 
means    of    their 
large  foot,  which 
has  three  layers 
of  fibres  disposed 
in  different''direc- 
tions,    so  that  it 
boa    considerable 
power  of  altering 
I'la  iw— akouoii  I.IFM1  '**  form  and  di- 

mensions, lliey 
are  most  commonly  found  sunk  in  mud,  however,  with  that 
part  of  the  aperture  of  the  shell  which  corresponds  to  ^e  month 
directed  upwards.  It  has  been  said  thiit  they  have  some  power 
of  swimming,  by  striking  tlie  water  with  their  valves.  The 
Anodon  is  viviparous,  the  eggs  being  hatched  vrithin  the  altell ; 


and  thousands  of  yonng  ones  may  be  seen  in  the  winter,  witli  a 
microscope,  dispersed  among  the  gills,  and  opening  and  cloeiDg: 
their  sheila. — The  Unto  resembles  the  Anodon  in  the  structnre  of 
the  shell,  and  the  conformation  of  the  animal ;  except  that  the 
hinge  is  more  complicated.  There  is  a  short  plate  in  the  left 
valve,  received  into  a  cavity  in  the  right ;  and  behind  this  a 
longer  plate  closing  between  two  others  of  the  opposite  side. 
These,  like  the  Anoduntes,  inhabit  fresh-water,  preferring  run- 
ning streams.  Several  are  natives  of  this  country;  bat  they 
especially  abound  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  North  America. 
The  abundance  of  their  nacreous  lining  causes  it  sometimes  to  be 
employed  for  the  purposes  to  which  motheT-of-pearl  is  applied  ; 
and  pearls  are  occasionally  obtained  Itoqi  them  (^  943).  The 
animal  is  of  no  value  as  food,  from  the  insipidity  of  its  taste. 
— Some  genera  of  marine  shells  have  been  approximated  to  the 
Unio ;  but  as  their  animals  are  not  known,  there  can  at  present 
be  no  certainty  on  this  point 


Order  VI.-.ARCACES. 
950.  The  Area  is  distinguished  by  its  eqaivalve  sliell,  and  by 


the  long  line  formed  by  the  hinge,  which  is  studded  with  minnte 
teeth.  The  valves,  which  ore  covered  with  a  velvety  epidermis, 
do  not  meet  in  the  middle  ;  but  a  space  is  left  for  the  passage  of 
a  homy,  apparently  tendinous  substance,  which  seems  to  replace 


the  fuot,  and  by  whicli  tli 
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animaJa  are  affixed  to  sabmarine 
bodies.  They  reside  near  the 
shore  in  rocky  places.  There 
are  aonie  species  in  the 
Mediterranean  at  the  pre- 
seat  time ;  and  others  abound 
in  the  older  foenliferoos 
strata  of  Italy. — In  the 
Peetunculut  the  hinge  hu 
a  similar  elongated  charac- 
carved  instead  of  being  stnught. 


Order  VH.— CHAMACE^. 

951.  In  this  Order  sre  included  the  krgest,  and  some  of  the 
most  inert,  of  all  the  testaceous  Mollusca.  Nearly  alt  of  them 
are  attached  to  rocks  or  other 
solid  bodies,  during  the  great- 
est part  of  their  lives ;  some 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  shell 
itself,  and  otben  by  a  tendi- 
nona  prolongation  of  the  foot, 
which  serves  as  a  byssas. 
The  shell  is  generally  more  or 
less  irregnlor  in  form,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  adhenons; 
its  hinge  is  Tery  analogous  f„,  aai_c„„^  with  u..  rtrfi  r«a»,*r. 
to  that  of  Unio,  the  left  valra  to  "How  tbi  H™.pm«i  a  iba  muu* 
being  provided  with  a  tooth,  ,„,  ^i^g^  thair  mun  lOga,  ■,  nsept  u 
and  further  back  with  a  pro-         u,.™ip)«io^pi«M".  ■■.«d  '.  "a" 

■^  l<v«  alt  to  Ifaa  fnol,  /. 

jecting  piste,  which  are  re- 
ceived into  corresponding  prominences  in  the  right  valve.  The 
foot  is  generally  very  small,  and  the  adductor  muscle  is  double, 
the  anterior  one,  however,  being  sometimes  rudimentary. — The 
Chama  is  one  of  those  attached  by  the  shell  itself  to  rocks, 
corals,  aud  even  to  masses  of  similar  sliells,  in  the  manner  of 
Oysten;  and  the  individuals  are  thus  cemented  so  strongly  to 
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etch  other,  thkt  they  canaot  be  detached  without  breaking  tb« 
shells.  These  sre  subjeotto  changes  not  onljof  shape  but  of  colour, 
in  accordance  with  the  accidents  of  their  position.  The  attached 
Talve  is  very  irregnlar,  and  takes  the  form  of  the  surface  to  which 
it  is  applied ;  and  it  is  usualljr  much  less  coloured  than  the  other. 
The  valves  have  a  series  of  /o/uUiorw,  or  leaf-like  projections,  on 
their  surface ;  and  the  luxuriancy  of  these  depends  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  medium  in  which  the  animal  exists.  If  it  inhabit 
deep  and  placid  water,  the  expansions  will  generally  be  of  con- 
siderable uza ;  whilst  those  of  the  individual  that  has  borne  the 
bufietting  of  a  comparatively  shallow  and  turbulent  sea,  will  be 
poor  and  stunted.  This  genus  is  confined  to  the  warmer  seaa  ; 
the  Mediterranean  being  the  locality  of  the  lowest  temperature 
where  any  species  have  been  hitherto  found ;  the  shells  have 
been  observed  at  various  depths,  ranging  from  points  near  tbe 
surface  to  seventeen  fathoms. 

952.  The  Trtdaette,  of  which  one  species  is  the  largest  known 
Conchiferous  Mollusk,  is  still  more  restricted  to  warm  localities  ; 
the  East  Indian  and 
Australian  seas  alone 
supplying  specimens 
of  it.  This  is  readily 
distinguished  from 
tbe  Cbama  by  the 
equality  of  the  valves ; 
since,  instead  of  being 
fixe^  by  tlie  adhe> 
sion  of  one  of  these, 
it  is  attached,  during 
part  of  its  life  at  least,  by  &  tendinous  byssus  that  passes  gut 
through  a  channel  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mantle,  which  forms 
a  well-marked  groove  in  the  shell.  Tlie  Tridacne,  or  Qiant 
Clamp-shell,  sometimes  attains  an  enormous  weight  as  well  as 
dimension.  There  is  a  pair  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice  at 
Paris,  which  are  used  as  "  Benitieri"  (receptacles  for  holy- 
water),  and  weigh  more  than  500  pounds  ;  Laniarck  mentions 
a  specimen  in  which  each  valve  measured  three  feet  by  two ; 
so  that  the  story  of  an  oyster  which  furnished  a  dinner  to  a 
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whole  regiment  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration,  as  the  flesh  of  these 
animals  is  commonly  used  as  food  where  they  ahound,  and  is  by 
no  means  unpalatable.  The  remarkable  difference  of  the  shell 
of  this  animal  at  different  epochs  of  its  growth,  has  given  rise 
to  the  formation  of  many  species  which  have  no  real  existence. 
It  is  only  when  immature,  and  when  the  shell  is  comparatively 
light,  that  the  animal  is  attached  by  a  byssus.  This  cord,  how- 
ever, seems  rather  to  be  a  musculo-tendinous  prolongation  of  the 
foot  itself,  than  a  fibrous  tissue  secreted  by  it  like  the  byssus  of 
the  Pinna ;  it  is  so  tough  as  to  require  to  be  chopped  with  a  hat- 
chet, in  order  that  the  shell  may  be  detached.  As  the  animal 
approaches  adult  age,  however,  and  has  by  successive  layers 
very  much  increased  the  weight  of  the  shell,  the  byssus,  being 
no  longer  required  to  secure  it  from  injury,  disappears,  and  the 
groove  in  the  shell  is  filled  up  with  a  solid  deposit.  When  thus 
free,  it  is  said  to  be  taken  vnth  a  long  pole,  which  is  introduced 
between  the  valves  when  open ;  the  animal  immediately  closes  the 
valves  upon  it,  and  does  not  quit  its  hold  until  it  is  landed. 


Order  VIII.— CARDIACEiE. 

953.  This  Order,  including  the  Coeklet  and  their  allies, 
contains  several  genera,  which,  in  the  stiaallness  and  delicacy  of 
many  of  their  shells,  and  in  the  comparative  activity  of  the 
animals  that  form  and  inhabit  them,  offer  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  those  of  the  previous  group.  The  shells  are  all  equivalve, 
or  nearly  so  ;  they  are  fumbhed  with  a  regularly-toothed  hinge, 

often  of  great  complexity  and 
beauty ;  and  there  is  always  a 
double  adductor  muscle.  The 
foot  is  here  more  largely  de- 
Fio.  5a7.-T*LiKA.  veloped  than  in  any  of  the  pre- 

vious Orders,  and  it  is  a  very 
important  organ  to  the  animals,  most  of  which  use  it  in  the  exca- 
vation of  hollows  in  the  sand  or  mud  of  the  shores  on  which  they 
reside,  as  well  as  for  progression.     The  respiratory  orifices  are 
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usually  prolonged  into  tubes  (Fig.  597} ;  which   can,  howeyer, 
be  drawn  within  the  shell  hy  means  of  a  retractor  muscle. 

954.     In  the  Cardium^  or  Cockle,  the  tubes  or  siphons  are 
shorter  than  in  most  of  the  other  genera ;  indeed  they  are  some- 
times reduced  to  mere  openings ;  and  scarcely  any  vestige  of  a 
retractor  muscle  exists.    The  foot  is  very  large,  and  is  capable  of 
being  bent  at  an  acute  angle,  and  then  suddenly  straightened ;  so  as 
to  enable  the  animal  to  move  from  place  to  place  by  a  succession 
of  leaps.    But  it  is  only  occasionally,  that  it  serves  this  purpose. 
The  chief  use  of  the  organ  is  as  a  boring  instrument,  by  which 
the  animal  may  penetrate  the  sand  or  mud,  below  the  surface  of 
which  it  is  usually  found.     A  very  curious  provision  exists  for 
adapting  it  to  this  object.     As  usually  seen,  the  foot,  when 
extended,  tapers  gradually  to  a  point ;  and,  as  its  diameter  is  at 
its  largest  point  much  less  than  the  breadth  of  the  shell,  it  is 
not  apparent  by  what  means  the  hole  that  is  excavated  is  made 
sufficiently  large  for  the  reception  of  the  latter.     This  is  accom- 
plished, however,  by  the  distension  of  the  foot   with  water, 
through  a  tube  which  opens  just  within  the  mouth  ;  and  thus 
the  size  of  the  borer  becomes  so  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
shell,  that  (its  solid  point  first  entering  the  sand)  it  is  enabled, 
by  rotatory  motions  often  repeated,  to  excavate  a  burrow  large 
enough  to  receive  the  animal  with  its  sheU.     The  Cardia  are 
found  in  all  known  seas;  and  in  some  they  abound  so  much,  that 
they  become  very  important  articles  of  food  to  Man,  as  well  as 
to  marine  animals.     Mr.  Kirby  mentions  that,   on  the  North 
East  coast  of  Norfolk,  an  alteration  in  the  sands  has  taken  place, 
which  has  caused  a  great  diminution  of  late  years  in  the  number 
of  boring  bivalves ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  Soles  and  other 
*  Flat  Fish  frequenting  the  coast,  of  which  they  form  the  principal 
food,  has  consequently  much  decreased  also. 

955.  Nearly  allied  to  the  Cardium  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  genera  of  great  interest  to  the  Conchologist ;  many  of 
them  being  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  shells,  or  for  the 
curious  situations  in  which  they  live.  The  greater  number  of 
them  inhabit  sand  or  mud ;  but  there  are  several  which  bore 
into  rocks ;  and  a  few  that  burrow  in  masses  of  coral.     The 
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means  by  which  they  make  their  ezcayatioos,  are  not  understood. 
The  rttembhince  both  in  the  shell  and  the  animal,  among  these 
nnmeious  genera,  is  often  so  strong,  as  to  produce  a  difficulty  in 
their  classification,  as  well  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  enter 
here  into  details  respecting  them.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  name 
the  genera,  Fenui,  Maetra^  Tellmaj  DonaXy  Lucma^  Petricola^ 
and  VenerupUf  as  including  the  greatest  propqrtion  of  the  group ; 
these  being  names  with  wldch  even  the  ordinary  Shell-Collector 
must  soon  become  familiar,  on  account  of  the  large  proportion 
that  the  bivalves  of  this  Order  bear  to  others,  on  almost  every 
coast. 


Ordbr  IX.--SOLENIDiG. 

956.  The  MoUusks  of  this  Order  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  preceding,  by  the  wide  gape  of  their  shells  at  the  poste- 
rior extremity,  and  by  the  length  of  the  respiratory  tubes.  Their 
habit  is  to  burrow  much  more  deeply  ;  and  their  foot  (which  is 
of  small  size)  is  made  to  project  rather  from  the  anterior 
extremity,  than  from  the  middle  of  the  body ;  so  that  the  form 
of  the  whole  is  more  cylindrical  than  we  have  yet  seen  it,  though 
not  so  much  so  as  in  the  succeeding  Order.  The  Solen^  or  Razor- 
shell,  is  a  well-known  example.of  this  group.  It  has  an  elongated 
shelly  of  which  the  hinge  is  frumished  with  distinct  teeth,  and  the 
ligament  is  altogether  eztemal^  The  animal  burrows  in  the 
sand,  into  which  it  sinks  rapidly  on  the  approach  of  dangeif  It 
seldom  or  never  quits  its  hole ;  and  its  movements  are  nearly 
limited,  therefore,  to  an  ascent  or  descent  in  it.  This  it 
accomplishes  by  means  of  its  foot,  which  it  elongates  and 
attenuates  into  a  point,  when  it  wishes  to  bore;  contracting 
it  into  a  rounded  form,  so  as  to  fix  it  by  its  enlargement  within 
the  hole,  when  it  desires  to  rise.  The  animal  is  sought  for  by 
fishermen  on  some  coasts,  as  a  bait  for  certain  fish.  Its  burrow 
is  often  recognised  by  the  little  jet  of  water  which  the  animal 
throws  out,  when  alarmed  by  the  shaking  of  the  sand  occasioned 
by  the  motion  of  the  fisherman  above.     When  the  tide  is  low, 

TOL«  II.  r  r 
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the  holes  are  often  seen  in  considerable  numbers;  and  this  is 
also  the  time  when  the  animal  may  be  most  easily  procured. 
The  fisherman  throws  a  little  salt  upon  the  hole,  which  induces 
the  animal  to  ascend, — according  to  some,  by  leading  it  to  the 
belief  that  the  tide  had  returned, — and,  according  to  others,  by  an 
irritating  effect  of  which  it  desires  to  get  rid.  To  seize  it  when 
it  makes  its  appearance,  some  address  and  quickness  are  required; 
for  it  speedily  returns  to  its  burrow;  and,  if  entrapped,  its 
struggles  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  cause  injury  by  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  shells.  If  it  re-enter  its  hole,  fresh  pinches  of  salt 
no  longer  produce  the  same  effect;  the  animal  having  either 
learned  by  experience  that  they  do  not  indicate  the  return  of  the 
sea  above  it,  or  deeming  it  better  to  submit  to  the  irritation  than 
to  expose  itself  to  capture.  The  fisherman  then  has  recourse  to 
a  long  iron  crook,  which  he  sinks  pretty  deeply ;  and,  drawing  it 
out  obliquely,  carries  away  the  sand,  and  the  Solen  contained  in 
it.  If  he  should  fail  in  this  attempt,he  knows  that  to  try  again 
would  be  useless;  since  the  animal  instantly  burrows  rapidly 
down  to  such  a  distance,  as  to  render  pursuit  of  this  kind  useless. 
957.  This  group  is  connected  with  the  preceding  by  the 
Mya^  Lutrarioj  and  other  genera,  which  are  common  on  our 
coasts ;  and  which  burrow  into  sand  or  mud.  In  the  Mya  and 
its  allies,  the  two  respiratory  siphons  are  united  into  a  single 
tube,  which  is  of  fleshy  consistence,  and  which  is  covered  by  an 
epidermis  prolonged  over  it  from  the  shell.  One  genus,  the 
Byssomia^  is  remarkable  for  possessing  a  byssus  at  the  base  of 
its  small  foot.  The  shells  of  this  Order  are  usually  covered  with 
a  thick  epidermis,  or  homy  skin. 


Order  X.—INCLUSA. 

95  8.  The  last  Order  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole 
group,  as  regards  the  habits  of  the  animals  composing  it,  and  the 
curious  varieties  of  structure  which  they  present.  The  peculiar 
disposition  of  the  mantle,  which  has  been  noticed  as  characterising 
the  'group   (§  936),   has  an  evident  relation  with   the  habits 
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of  the  animals  composiDg  it;  which  have  the  power  of  formiDg  their 
habitations,  not  only  in  sand  and  mud,  but  by  ezcayating  wood 
and  rock.  No  general  description  can  be  given  of  the  sliells  of 
this  group ;  for  although  they  often  bear  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  other  biyalves^  they  frequently  depart  from  them  so 
completely,  as  to  leave  their  character  in  doubt,  until  the  struc- 
ture of  the  animal  producing  them  has  been  examined.  The 
tubes  cannot  in  any  instance  be  drawn  within  the  valves ;  and 
these  firequently  cover  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  surface. 
We  then  often  find  a  kind  of  supplementary  shell,  formed  by  a 
calcareous  exudation,  lining  the  hollow  which  the  animal  has 
pierced ;  and  this  sometimes  involves  the  original  shell,  so  that 
the  latter  is  entirely  lost  in  it. 

959.  As  connecting  this  Order  with  the  preceding,  and  as 
departing  least  widely  from  the  general  type  of  Bivalves,  we 
may  first  mention  the  Pholas  ;  this  has  a  shell  formed  of  two 
principal  valves,  which  leave  a  considerable  space  between  them 
at  each  end  when  they  are  closed ;  and  of  supernumerary 
pieces,  the  number  and  position  of  which  vary  considerably. 
The  foot  issues  at  the  opening  through  the  larger  end ;  and  the 
respiratory  siphons,  which  are  very  long  and  extensible,  pass  out 
by  the  other.  Some  Pholades  form  their  cells  in  mud  or  clay ; 
but  many  in  rocks,  and  others  in  wood.  It  is  evident  that  a 
fleshy  foot  can  be  of  little  use  in  the  excavation  of  a  stony  mass ; 
and  the  organ  here  appears  to  serve  a  different  purpose.  The 
boring  operation  seems  to  be  performed  (in  many  cases  at  least) 
hy  the  shell  itself,  which  has  a  rasp-like  surface,  and  which  is 
renewed  by  vital  action  as  fast  as  it  is  worn  down.  In  order  to 
make  the  valves  rotate  backwards  and  forwards  (like  asurgeon''8 
trephine),  the  foot  is  affixed  to  the  bottom  or  end  of  the  hole, 
and  becomes  a  fixed  point  from  which  the  muscles  can  act. 
They  seem  to  commence  this  operation  almost  as  soon  as  they 
quit  the  egg  ;  the  young  beginning  to  bore  the  rock  on  which 
they  are  cast,  and  enlarging  their  cell,  which  they  never  volun- 
tarily quit,  in  accordance  with  their  own  increase  in  size.  They 
possess  a  very  curious  means  of  freeing  the  tube  from  the  rasp- 
ings of  the  rock  produced  by  their  penetration.     The  siphon 

rr2 
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being'distended  with  water,  the  animal  suddenly  contracts  it ; 
and  thus  a  jet  is  produced  through  the  anterior  orifice,  which 
washes  out  the  part  of  the  cavity  occupied  by  the  animal ;  but, 
as  many  of  the  particles  expelled  by  it  are  deposited  before  they 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  the  passage  is  found  to  be  lined 
nearer  its  entrance  with  a  soft  mud. 

960.  The  Pholades  evidently  prefer  such  beds,  as  are  com- 
posed of  indurated  clay,  or  soft  lime-stones,  to  harder  lime-stones ; 
though  they  are  occasionally  found  in  the  latter.  Hence  it  might 
be  supposed  that  their  action  is  alway$  of  the  mechanical  nature 
just  described  ;  but  though  it  is  certainly  of  this  kind  in  many 
instances  (as  is  proved  by  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  perforation, 
as  also  by  the  rasp-marks  on  its  interior),  Pholades  are  some- 
times found  so  imbedded,  that  they  cotUd  not  have  turned  in 
their  perforation. — In  some  countries  they  are  much  prized  as 
food;  especially  along  the  Mediterranean  coast.  They  possess 
one  remarkable  property,  which  is  not,  however,  confined  to 
them,  but  which  is  manifested  in  a  degree  by  other  Mollusca ; 
this  is  their  photphoreicence.  It  is  said  to  be  so  strong,  that 
persons  who  eat  them  raw,  and  in  an  obscure  or  dark  place, 
seem  to  be  swallowing  phosphorus.  The  Pholades  are  pretty 
generally  diffused  over  the  globe.  They  usually  multiply 
around  any  spot  which  they  have  begun  to  frequent ;  the  young 
produced  horn  the  eggs  probably  boring  near  their  parents. 
Pholades  are  not  very  abundant  in  a  fossil  state ;  but  they  are 
occasionally  found  in  tertiary  strata,  imbedded  in  the  cavities 
which  they  have  themselves  formed. 

961.  The  Teredo  is  a  genus  which  presents  many  points  of 
interest  to  the  Naturalist,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  practically 
affected  by  its  destructive  operations.  This  animal  bears  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  Pholas ;  and  it  carries  on  its  anterior 
part  a  pair  of  valves,  which  it  uses  in  the  same  manner,  as 
perforators  of  the  wood  into  which  it  bores.  When  quite 
young,  it  establishes  its  habitation  in  submerged  timber,  such  as 
ships'  bottoms,  piles,  &c.,  which  it  perforates  in  every  direction. 
With  its  increasing  bulk,  it  enlarges  its  hole,  advancing  into  the 
wood  ;  but  it  does  not  draw  the  tubes  of  the  mantle  after  it,  for 
they  remain  where  they  were,  and  deposit  shelly  matter,  which 
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lines  the  cavity ;  and  thus  a  complete  additional  tube  of  shell  is 
fonned,  of  a  length  proportional  to  the  age  of  the  animal.*  At 
the  entrance  of  the  tube,  or  the  termination  of  the  siphons,  there 
is  a  pair  of  pcUlettes^  or  small  valyes  of  shelty  structure ;  by  the 
motion  of  which  the  current  of  water  is  maintained,  that  is 
necessary  to  bring  a  supply  of  food  and  oxygen  to  the  animal  thus 
included.  The  highest  point  at  which  they  commence  to  bore, 
is  always  some  feet  below  the  lowest  water-mark ;  and  they 
usually  work  downwards.  The  orifice,  being  made  when  the 
animal  was  young,  is  very  small,  and  often  difficult  to  perceive. 
The  beginning  of  the  tube  is  usually  horizontal  or  oblique ;  and 
afterwiurds  it  curves  into  a  nearly  vertical  direction.  The  nature 
of  the  wood  has  a  great  influence  on  the  regularity  and  direction 
of  the  canal  which  is  hollowed  in  its  interior ;  but  this  is  still 
more  afiected  by  the  neighbourhood  of  other  Teredines,  to  avoid 
whose  tubes  the  animal  will  make  sudden  curves.  It  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  how  it  can  become  conscious  of  their  proximity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  instance,  the  excavation  is 
effected  by  the  valves ;  since  it  is  always  cylindrical,  with  very 
smooth  walls ;  and  the  shell  is  adapted,  both  by  its  sides  and 
edges,  for  rasping  and  boring. 

962.  These  animals  are  among  the  most  formidable  destroyers 
of  the  works  of  Man.  When  it  is  considered  that  their  instinct 
prompts  them  to  attack  all  the  timber  which  he  has,  for  various 
objects,  placed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  it  is  seen  that  the 
field  of  their  operation  is  immense.  The  piles  of  bridges,  piers, 
and  harbours,  as  well  as  shipping,  are  liable  to  their  devastations  ; 
and  Holland  has  been  more  than  once  threatened  with  an  inun- 
dation, by  the  destruction  of  the  dykes  which  they  have  effected. 
Many  vessels  have  sprung  leaks  and  foundered,  owing  to 
the  unsuspected  demolition  of  the  planking  of  their  bottoms  by 
the  same  means.  The  most  effectual  protection  against  their 
attacks,  is  a  metallic  sheathing ;  but  it  is  said  that  piles  may  be 
secured  by  the  previous  charring  of  their  surface  to  the  depth  of 
a  few  lines.     Different  species  of  Teredo  appear  to  exist  in  all 

*  The  aooenoiy  pjeeet  of  the  shell  of  the  Phoku^  may  probably  be  considered 
as  a  rudiment  of  the  same  structure ;  they  Tsry  considerably  in  number  and 
arrangement ;  and  sometimes  appear  to  form  the  commencement  of  a  regular  tubOk 
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parts  of  the  world ;  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  they  are 
used  as  food,  their  flesh  being  reputed  more  delicate  than  that 
of  Oysters.  According  to  Seba,  who  made  his  observations  in 
Holland,  certain  species  of  Nereit  (§  839)  are  mortal  enemies  to 
the  Teredines,  penetrating  into  their  tubes  and  deyouring  them. 
As  a  British  animal,  the  Teredo  is  now  nearly  or  quite  extinct ; 
the  precautions  taken  against  it  having  prevented  its  multiplica- 
tion ;  and  new  importations  being  checked  by  the  general  use  of 
copper  sheathing. 

963.  In  the  Gattroekana^  the  valves  bear  but  a  still  smaller 
proportion  to  the  shelly  tube^  which  not  only  covers  the  part  of 
the  excavation  posterior  to  the  animal,  but  lines  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  the  hoUow^  so  as  to  include  the  valves.  This  tube  is  often 
found  in  the  perforations  previously  made  by  some  other  boring 
MoUusk,  and  also  in  natural  hollows  in  rocks,  corals,  &c. ;  but 
the  animal  has  evidently  the  power  of  exca- 
vating for  itself,  if  it  does  not  meet  with  a 
hole  adapted  to  it. — The  Clavagdla  is  an 
animal  of  analogous  structure  ;  but  one  of  its 
valves  is  incorporated,  as  it  were,  with  the 
shelly  tube,  the  other  remaining  free.  The 
latter  appears  to  perform  by  its  movements 
the  same  kind  of  function  as  the  paUettei  of 
the  Teredo. — The  Aspergillum  departs  more 
widely  from  the  general  tjrpe,  than  any  of  the 
preceding;  so  that,  if  viewed  out  of  con- 
nexion with  them,  its  true  place  in  the  scale 
would  be  doubtful.  The  shell,  which  derives 
its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  spout  of 
a  watering-pot,  has  the  form  of  an  elongated 
cone,  terminating  at  the  large  end  in  a  disk, 
which  is  pierced  with  a  number  of  tubular 
orifices ;  and  the  tubes  of  the  outer  row  being 
the  longest,  they  form  a  sort  of  corolla 
(a,  Fig.  597)  around  the  disk.  At  a  little 
distance  above  this,  two  small  valves  (6),  in- 
corporated in  the  substance  of  the  tube,  are  easily  distinguished. 
The  smaller  end  is  open,  and  there  is  likewise  a  little  fissure 
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nearer  the  larger  end ;  hj  these  apertures  the  water  is  freely 
admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  shell.  The  animals  of  this  genus 
are  borers.  Some  of  them  Uye  in  the  sand,  plunged  down  per- 
pendicularly for  about  three-fourths  of  their  length,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  little  tubular  prolongations,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  filled  by  fleshy  filaments  of  the  mantle.  Some,  again, 
burrow  in  stone,  others  in  wood,  and  others  in  thick  shells. 

964.  In  regard  to  the  Geological  distribution  of  the  Lamelli- 
branchiata,  it  will  be  sufficient  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Gasteropoda) 
to  say,  that  they  make  their  appearance  in  the  earliest  fossiU- 
ferous  strata ;  and  that,  although  there  is  alwa3rs  a  difference 
between  the  fossil  and  the  existing  speciei^  until  we  compare 
those  of  the  comparatively  recent  'geological  periods,  the  same 
genera  are  found  to  have  existed  in  the  ocean,  from  the  most 
ancient  times  to  the  present.  It  is  interesting  to  remark,  how- 
ever, that  the  proportion  which  they  bore  to  the  Bivalves  of  the 
succeeding  class,  was  very  small  in  the  oldest  fossiliferous  rocks, 
but  has  since  been  gradually  reversed. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  THE  CLASS  OF  PALLIOBRANCHIATA. 

965 ,  This  Class,  although  at  present  very  limited, — both  as  to 
the  number  of  existing  species  it  includes,  and  the  small  number 
of  these  which  seem  to  be  distributed  through  the  ocean,-— was 
formerly  of  great  importance  ;  since  it  included  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  BiyaWe  Mollusks  of  the  older  rocks.  Although 
an  ordinary  observer  would  not  detect  anything  in  the  structure 
of  the  shell,  to  justify  the  separation  of  this  class  as  distinct  firom 
the  preceding,  yet  the  necessity  for  this  division  becomes  evident, 
when  the  organisation  of  the  animal  is  examined.  The  name  of 
the  Class  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  respira- 
tory apparatus,  which  here  consists  of  the  mantle  itself ;  this  is 
traversed  by  blood-vessels,  which  ramify  minutely  oter  its  surface ; 
and  is  furnished,  especially  along  its  edge,  with  vibratile  cilia, 
which  produce  a  continual  current  in  the  surrounding  water,  and 
thus  renew  it  for  the  aeration  of  the  circulating  fluid.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  singularity  of  structure,  the  organs  for  procuring 
food  offer  remarkable  peculiarities.  They  consist  of  two  long 
spiral  arms,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth ;  the  existence  of 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  Brachiopoda  or  Arm-footed, 
by  which  the  class  is  frequently  designated.  In  many  species, 
these  are  capable  of  not  only  being  unrolled,  but  extended  beyond 
the  shell  to  a  great  distance  in  quest  of  food.  They  are  usually 
furnished  with  numerous  vibratory  filaments,  for  the  more  certun 
capture  of  the  prey,  and  probably  also  for  assisting  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  respiratory  current — an  extraordinary  provision, 
which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  great  depth  at  which  these 
animals  live,  and  the  consequent  enormous  pressure  of  the 
water  around.  All  the  existing  genera  of  this  class  are  attached, 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  solid  bodies.    In  TerAratula  and 
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Lingula^  this  attachment  is  effected  by  means  of  a  fleshy  tubukr 
footstalk  ;  and  this  footstalk  or  peduncle  passes  ont,  in  the 
Terebratala  and  its  allies,  through  an  aperture  or  notch  in  the 
beak  of  the  shell  (Fig.  600).     In  Orbicula,  on  the  contrary,  the 
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peduncle  is  wanting :  and  the  lower  yalye  of  the  shell  itself  becomes 
the  medium  by  which  the  attachment  of  the  animal  to  the  rock 
is  accomplished.  There  is  thus  the  same  kind  of  difference 
between  these  genera,  as  there  is  between  the  peduncvdaUd  and 
tatUe  Cirrhopods, — a  Class,  of  which  we  are  also  strongly 
reminded  by  the  structure  of  the  arms  of  the  Brachiopoda. 

966.  The  greater  part  of  the  existing  Mollusks  included  in 
this  Class,  belong  to  the  genus  Ter^attda  ;  of  which  about  forty 
species  are  at  present  known  to  exist,  but  of  which  seyeral 
hundred  fossil  species  have  been  enumerated.  These  present 
themselves  in  the  very  oldest  rocks;  and  may  be  found,  in 
greater  or  less  abundance,  in  almost  all  marine  deposits,  down  to 
the  present  time.  The  two  valves  in  Terebratula  are  unequal, 
one  being  nearly  flat  and  the  other  convex ;  it  is  in  the  latter, 
that  the  opening  is  found  for  the  transmission  of  the  pedicle ; 
but  the  former  is  still  more  remarkable  for  the  curious  internal 
apparatus  which  is  connected  with  it.  This  consists  of  a  sort  of 
dender  framework  of  shelly  substance ;  which  projects  consider- 
ably into  the  cavity  of  the  shell,  and  to  which  the  arms  just  now 
mentioned  are  attached.  This  framework  is  often  found  in 
fossil  shells,  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation.  The  arms  of 
the  ordinary  Terebratulce  do  not  appear  to  be  extensible  beyond 
the  shell;  but  in  the  Terebratula  ptiUacea  (which  is  probably  to 
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be  ranged  ander  another  genus)  they  are  enormously  developed; 
and  being  quite  free  except  at  their  origin,  they  may  be  extended 
far  beyond  the  shell.  When  drawn  in,  they  are  disposed  in  six 
or  seven  spiral  turns.  The  mechanism  by  which  these  arms  are 
unfolded  is  very  curious.  The  stem  of  each  is  tubular,  and 
contains  a  fluid ;  which,  being  acted  upon  by  a  multitude  of 
muscles  forming  the  walls  of  the  canal,  is  forced  onwards  up  the 
tube,  *and  thus  causes  the  arm  to  project.  We  shall  hereafter 
meet  with  a  very  similar  contrivance,  in  the  numerous  tubular 
feet  of  the  Echinodermata  (§1007).  The  Terebratulce  are 
found  in  all  seas,  from  the  polar  to  the  equinoctial,  at  a  depth 
of  from  ten  to  ninety  fathoms,  or  even  more. 

967.  The  Orbicula  may  be  noticed  as  the  type  of  the  sessile 
group.  Its  two  valves  difier  considerably  in  form  and  size ; 
one  being  conical  and  rounded,  like  the  shell  of  the  limpet 
(with  which  it  was  formerly  confounded),  whilst  the  other  is  flat, 
with  a  fissure  in  the  centre  for  the  passage  of  a  ligament,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  fixed  to  the  rocks.  The  MoUusk  has 
ciliated  arms,  rolled  up  spirally  when  withdrawn.  The  recent 
species  of  this  genus  are  found  attached  to  stones,  shells,  and 
sunken  wrecks,  at  various  depths,  down  to  seventeen  fathoms. 
They  sometimes  are  found  in  vast  numbers  in  particular  spots. — 
The  Cranioy  another  sessile  genus,  has  been  dredged  up  in  255 
fathoms'  water.  These  facts  are  of  much  interest,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  circumstances,  under  which  the  fossil  species 
are  found.  It  may  be  inferred,  from  the  diminished  numbers  of 
'  this  class,  that  the  ocean  is  at  present  less  fit  for  their  habitation 

than  it  formerly  was ;  and  perhaps  a  diminution  of  depth  is  ono 
of  the  circumstances  which  has  given  rise  to  this  change. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  THE  CLASS  OF  TUNICATA. 

968.  Although  the  Mollusca  are  in  general  poeaessed  of  a 
calcareous  shell,  sometimes  enveloping  the  whole  body,  and 
sometimes  inclosing  but  a  small  portion  of  it,  no  appearance  of 
such  a  structure  is  presented  among  the  animals  of  the  lowest 
group, — ^the  Class  Tunicata.  Feeble  as  are  the  powers  of 
sensation  and  locomotion  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  Molluscous 
tribes,  they  would  seem  almost  extinct  among  the  members  of 
this  group.  The  greater  number  of  them  pass  their  whole  lives 
in  one  situation,  agglutinated  by  their  external  tunic  to  submarine 
rocks,  or  attached  by  a  footstalk  prolonged  from  it ;  many  species 
associate  together,  like  the  Polypifera,  to  form  a  compound 
structure,  in  which  several  individuals  are  united  more  or  less 
closely ;  and  those  which  have  no  fixed  attachment  enjoy  little 
independent  locomotive  power,  but  are  driven  about  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves.  No  beings  possessed  of  a  complex  internal 
structure,  a  distinct  stomach  and  alimentary  tube,  a  pulsating 
heart  and  ramifying  vascular  apparatus,  with  branchial  append- 
ages for  aerating  the  blood,  and  highly-developed  secretory  and 
reproductive  organs,  can  be  imagined  to  spend  the  period  of 
their  existence  in  a  mode  more  completely  vegekUiw  than  these.. 

969.  The  animals  of  this  Glass  are  entirely  enveloped  in  a 
firm  elastic  tunie  (whence  their  name),  which  is  always  provided 
vnth  two  orifices.  The  general  form  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
colour  and  consistence  of  this  tunic,  vary  considerably  in  the 
different  species.  Sometimes  it  is  globular  or  egg-shaped ;  some- 
times narrow  and  prolonged.  The  tunic  is  oftoi  of  leathery  or 
even  cartilaginous  firmness,  and  of  a  dark  colour ;  whilst  we 
occasionally  find  it  soft,  membranous,  and  transparent,  and  of  a 
light  greenish   tint,  so  that  the  clusters  of  animals  look  like 
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bunches  of  grapes.  In  the  hirger  species,  additional  firmness  is 
often  given  to  this  tunic,  by  the  agglutination  of  particles  of  sand, 
bits  of  grayel  or  shell,  or  other  substances  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact,  to  its  exterior ;  and  a  complete  envelope  is  sometimes 
formed  in  this  manner,  which  might  be  compared  to  the  shells 
of  the  higher  Mollnsca,  but  that  it  is  altogether  derived  firom 
external  sources, — ^the  glutinous  matter  which  unites  the  par- 
ticles together,  being  the  only  part  furnished  by  the  animal  itself. 

970.  Within  the  external  tunic  is  a  muscular  coat,  repre- 
senting the  maniley  consisting  of  fibres  crossing  one  another  in 
various  directions,  by  which  compression  may  be  exercised  on 
the  contents  of  the  cavity  it  surrounds.  The  openings  which 
have  been  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  outer  coat,  penetrate  this 
one  also ;  and  they  are  guarded  by  muscular  fibres,  arranged  in 
a  circular  manner  around  them ;  by  the  action  of  which  rings, 
they  may  be  entirely  closed. 

971.  The  cavity  of  the  mantle  is  principally  occupied  by  a 
large  bag,  composed  of  a  delicate  membrane,  over  which  the 
blood-vessels  are  minutely  distributed ;  this  evidently  replaces 
the  ffilli  of  higher  MoUusca,  and  it  is  accordingly  termed  the 
branchial  tac.  It  is  closely  adherent  to  the  mantle  around  one 
of  the  orifices,  which  leads  directly  into  it,  and  which  is  there- 
fore called  the  branchial  orifice  (a,  Fig.  601).  It  also  receives 
support  from  it  elsewhere ;  but  it  by  no  means  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  cavity.  There  is  a  considerable  space  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  which  is  occupied  by  the  digestive  and  reproductive 
viscera ;  and  there  is  also  a  space  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
second  orifice  (5),  which  serves  for  the  discharge  of  several  dif- 
ferent ^erto,*  and  may  thence  be  termed  the  funnd  or  vent. — 
The  branchial  sac  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  formed  by  a 
dilatation  of  the  pharynx,  or  funnel-shaped  commencement  of 
the  cesophagus;  and  the  branchial  orifice  as  the  real  mouth. 
We  shall  hereafter  see,  that  a  very  near  approach  to  this  struc- 
ture is  presented  by  certain  Polypes  (Fig.  624). 

972.  The  entrance  to  the  digestive  tube,  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  branchial  sac ;  and  the  alimentary  particles  are  derived 

^  *  Fluid  or  tolid  matter  to  be  earried  ott/  of  the  ■jttem. 
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from  the  water  introduced  into  it  for  the  pnrpoae  of  respiration. 
The  (Bsophagos  is  short,  and  leads  to  a  capacious  stomach, 
surrounded  by  clusters  of  biliary  follicles  ( Anim.  Phys.  §  356), 
the  rudimentary  form  of  a  liver.  The  intestine  generally  makes 
one  or  two  turns  in  the  space  between  the  branchial  sac  and  the 
mantle;  and  terminates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  funnel. 
The  ovaria  are  usually  large,  and  lie  amongst  the  viscera ;  their 
excretory  duct  also  terminates  in  the  same  situation.  The  fun- 
nel thus  serves  to  carry  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  mantle,  not  only 
the  fluid  stream  which  has  passed  over  the  walls  of  the  branchial 
sac,  and  has  served  its  purpose  in  aerating  the  blood,  but  also 
the  solid  particles  which  are  rejected  from  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  the  ova  which  are  discharged  when  mature  from  the  ovaria. 

973.  Between  the  two  orifices  there  is  a  nervous  ganglion, 
which  sends  filaments  to  each  of  them,  and  distributes  its  prin- 
cipal branches  over  the  general  surface  of  the 
mantle.  No  organs  of  special  sensation, 
however,  are  perceptible ;  and  the  only  indi- 
cation of  common  sensibility  shown  by  these 
animals,  is  the  contraction  of  the  mantle 
when  they  are  touched,  by  which  the  water 
contained  in  the  branchial  sac  is  spirted  out, 
sometimes  to  a  considerable  distance.  Some- 
times a  number  of  them  are  so  closely  im- 
pacted together  on  the  rocks,  that  the 
impression  given  to  one  causes  it  suddenly  to 

Fro.  601.-NMVOUB  svb-  retract,  which  acts  also  on  the  one  next  to 

TBM  or  AaciDiA;   «♦     .  , 

branchial  orifloe  or '  it,  and  SO  on  throughout  Several  of  them ; 
^]^l^  :\™Mtio  *^^  ^^^  >"  contracting  throws  out  a  quan- 
(tbe  external  ooat  be-  tity  of  water.     After  the  contractincr  force 

ingramoTed).  -  ,  ^         ,  ,      o 

has  ceased  to    operate,  the   usual  form    is 
restored  by  the  elasticity  of  the  tunic. 

974.  No  regular  movements  of  this  kind,  however,  are  com- 
monly employed,  either  for  the  respiratory  process,  or  for  the 
prehension  of  food.  A  continuous  and  equable  current  of  water 
enters  the  branchial  orifice,  and  is  propelled  by  the  funnel,  with- 
out any  other  physical  agency  that  can  be  perceived,  than  the 
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Tibratioii  of  the  cilia  which  coyer  the  aerating  snrfiice.  It  is  from 
this  constant  action,  that  the  unattached  species  appear  to  derive 
the  slight  amount  of  independent  locomotive  power  which  the^ 
possess.  In  these,  the  two  orifices  are  usually  at  the  opposite 
extremities  of  the  body  ;  and  the  continual  suction  of  water  into 
one  end,  and  the  discharge  of  it  from  the  other,  will  of  course 
tend  to  propel  the  body  forwards.  This  movement  is  most 
evident  when  several  are  associated  together,  all  having  their 
branchial  orifices  and  funnels  in  the  same  direction.  In  the 
Pyrosoma  (§  983),  a  number  adhere  together  so  as  to  form  a 
tube  closed  at  one  end,  into  the  interior  of  which  the  funnels  of 
all  the  indiriduals  open;  whilst  the  branchial  orifices  project 
from  the  outside  as  so  many  little  papillae.  The  water  drawn  in 
through  these  is  discharged  into  the  central  canal ;  from  the  end 
of  which  a  constant  stream  issues,  with  sufficient  power  to  cause 
the  movement  of  the  mass  in  the  opposite  direction, — a  move- 
ment which  its  brilliant  phosphorescence  allows  to  be  watched 
from  some  distance. 

975.  Although  the  Tunicata  have  been  variously  placed  by 
different  Naturalists,  the  additions  which  have  been  recently  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  their  organisation  leave  but  little  doubt,  that 
their  true  place  is  on  the  border  of  the  Sub-Kingdom  Mollusca, 
connecting  it  with  the  Radiata.  For,  whilst  its  higher  species 
present  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  lower  forms  of  the 
Conchifera,  its  inferior  tribes  approach  equally  closely  to  the 
Polypifera — ^not  only  through  the  structure  of  the  individuals, 
but  in  the  examples  they  present  of  the  union  of  a  number  of 
independent  beings  to  form  a  compound  animaL  So  prevalent, 
indeed,  is  the  tendency  to  this  association,  that  it  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  the  peculiar  character  of  the  group  ;  and,  when  thus 
viewed,  it  presents  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  general  principle 
formerly  laid  down  (§  42,  43).  We  may  regard  the  Tunicata, 
then,  as  an  aberrant  group  of  Mollusca ;  engrafting,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  general  character  of  that  Sub-Kingdom,  the  peculiar 
tendency  of  the  group  of  Radiata  towards  which  it  verges.  The 
tendency  to  aggregation  exhibits  itself  among  the  Tunicata  in 
various  wavs.     Sometimes   we   find  a  number  of  individuals 
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simply  adhering  externally,  but  forming  a  mass  of  a  certain 
regular  aspect.  In  other  cases,  we  observe  several  individuals 
included  within  a  common  envelope, — ^their  own  external  coats 
being  absent.  And  in  some  instances,  there  is  a  continuous  cir- 
culation of  blood  among  several  individuals,  through  vessels 
passing  along  a  stem,  with  which  they  are  all  connected  by  short 
peduncles  or  foot-stalks. 

976.  The  Tunicata  may  be  better  subdivided  according  to 
the  anatomical  characters,  and  the  mode  of  existence,  of  the 
respective  species,  than  by  arranging  them  according  to  their 
solitary  or  united  condition.  On  this  principle  two  Orders  will 
be  formed ;  one  including  the  isolated  and  aggregated  Aseidice ; 
and  the  other,  the  isolated  and  aggregated  Scdpce,  The  promi- 
nent differences  in  these  two  Orders  are  these.  In  the  AtciduB 
the  two  orifices  approach  one  another  more  or  less  closely  (Figs. 
601,  602).  The  body  is  either  fixed  immediately  to  some  solid 
mass,  or  attached  to  it  by  a  peduncle.  And  the  branchial  ap- 
paratus consists  of  a  simple  sac  or  bag,  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  mantle,  and  having  the  entrance  to  the 
oesophagus  at  its  lower  part.  In  the  Salpof  (Fig.  603),  on  the 
other  hand,  the  two  orifices  are  placed  at  the  opposite  extremi- 
ties of  the  body,  which  is  generally  more  elongated  than  in  the 
Ascidice.  They  seldom  attach  themselves  to  any  fixed  basis, 
but  rather  to  floating  bodies ;  and  many  of  them  seek  no  support 
from  other  masses,  but  trust  themselves  to  the  waters  of  tlie 
ocean,  in  which  they  seem  to  have  some  power  of  spontaneous 
motion.  Instead  of  a  capacious  but  simple  branchial  sac,  wo 
find  a  long  narrow  tube,  in  which  a  riband-like  fold  of  vascular 
membrane  stretches  from  end  to  end,  and  serves  as  the  special 
apparatus  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood. 

977.  It  is  among  the  solitary  A$cid%€By  that  the  highest 
organisation  presents  itself,  which  occurs  in  this  family.  The 
two  orifices  are  both  evident  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body ;  but 
the  branchial  aperture  is  the  most  prominent.  Within  this  may 
be  observed  a  fringe  of  tentacula,  which  are  sometimes  of  con-  ' 
siderable  length  and  minutely  divided,  sometimes  short  and 
simple.     Their  office  appears  to  be,  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
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rMpintory  sac ;  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  anbatanoes 
unfit  to  enter  it  are  kept  oat  b^  the  cloeure  of  the  mnscular 
riDg,  excited  throngh  the  nervona  apparatus  hy  irritation  of  the 
tentacnla  (Airiii.  Phtbiol.  §  436) ;  beyond  thew,  no  oigane  of 
sense  can  be  detected.  The  solitarj  Ascidise  are  fonnd  in  all 
climates;  they  generally  freqaeot  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
shore,  so  as  to  be  occasionally  left  nncoTered  by  the  tide.  In 
some  localities  they  are  so  abnndant,  as  to  afford  an  important 
source  of  nntriment  to  Fishes  ;  and  some  species  are  employed 
as  food  even  by  Man.  The  power  of  ejecting  the  oontentsof  the 
branchial  sac  is  their  principal  means  of  defenoe.  Some  of  the 
larger  species  are  able  to  shoot  the  fluid  to  a  height  of  three 
leet ;  and  thus  the  person  who  places  bis  hand  upon  one  of  them, 
is  very  likely  to  receive  a  deluge  of  water  in  his  face.  We  are 
not  justified,  however,  in  attributing  this  action  (as  some  have 
done)  to  any  inUlligmtM  on  the  part  of  the  animal.  It  is  the 
only  morement  which  these  tdmple  beings  can  perform  ;  and  is 
evidently  a  reflex  action,  which  any  bodily  irritation,  whether 
internal  or  external,  will  excite.  Some  of  the  Ascidia  bare 
the  power  of  changing  their  hue;  the  CynfAia  Monuu,  for 
instance,  is  sometimes  white,  sometimes  orange,  and  someUmes 
of  flesh  colour. 

978.  The  Atadki  are 
not  all,  however,  solitary 
in  their  habits.  The  ac- 
companying figure  repre- 
sents one  of  the  compound 
forms ;  in  which  different 
individuals  are  united  toge- 
ther by  a  common  stem,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the 
Polypes  of  the  Sertnlaria  •""  '"t'^J™!™"';  '"="*""»  ■^: 
(Fig.  616).  Elach  has  its  a.uui  oruiix;  c, atoiiiacii  1 1,  iBiotiui 
own  heart,  respiratory  ap-  '    """" 

paratus,  and  digestive  system ;  but  each  is  fixed  on  a  foot- 
stalk that  branches  from  a  common  creeping  stem,  through  which 
a  circulation  takes  place  that  connects  them  alt.     The  integu- 
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inent  is  so  transparent,  that  the  whole  interior  and  its  living 
actions  maj  be  observed  without  difficulty. — As  in  other  Ascidisa, 
the  branchial  sac  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  mantle ; 
at  the  sides  and  point,  however,  a  vacant  space  exists  between 
these  two  membranes,  which  terminates  in  the  funnel.  The  sac 
is  perforated  with  four  rows  of  narrow  oval  openings,  the  edges 
of  which  are  thickened,  and  frmged  with  closely-set  cilia.—- 
Through  these  openings,  a  part  of  the  water  whicli  flows  into 
the  sac  by  the  branchial  orifice,  escapes  into  the  space  between 
the  sac  and  the  mantle,  and  is  thus  discharged  immediately  by 
the  funnel.  Whatever  little  substances,  alive  or  inanimate,  the 
current  of  water  brings,  flow  into  the  sac,  unless  stopped  by  the 
tentacula  at  its  entrance,  which  do  not  appear  fastidious.  The 
particles  which  are  admitted  usually  lodge  somewhere  on  the 
sides  of  the  sac,  and  then  travel  horizontally  (by  some  unseen 
agency),  until  they  arrive  at  the  part  of  it,  down  which  the  cur^ 
rent  proceeds  into  the  entrance  to  the  stomach,  which  is  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sac.  Minute  animals  are  often  swallowed 
alive,  and  have  been  observed  darting  about  in  the  cavity,  with- 
out any  apparent  injury  to  themselves,  or  to  the  animal  which 
incloses  them,  for  some  days.  In  general,  however,  particles 
which  are  unsuited  for  being  received  into  the  stomach,  are 
ejected  by  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  mantle, — the  funnel 
being  at  the  same  time  closed,  so  that  they  are  forced  out  by  a 
powerful  current  through  the  branchial  orifice. 

979.  It  is  in  the  Circulating  apparatus,  that  the  chief  pecu- 
liarities of  these  compound  Ascidias  present  themselves,  The 
creeping  tube  which  unites  the  individuals  of  a  group,  contains 
two  distinct  canals,  which  send  off  branches  into  each  peduncle. 
One  of  these  branches  terminates  in  the  heart,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  contractile  dilatation  of  the  principal  trunk.  This 
trunk  subdivides  into  vessels,  of  which  some  ramify  over  the 
branchial  sac,  branching  off  at  each  of  the  passages  between  the 
oval  apertures ;  whilst  others  are  first  distributed  to  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  the  soft  surface  of  the  mantle.  All  these 
reunite,  and  form  a  trunk  which  enters  the  peduncle,  and  con< 
stitutes  the  returning  branch.     The  circulation  through  these 

▼OL.  II.  O  O 
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tabes,  howeyer,   does  not  take  place  constantly  in  the  same 
direction*     At  some  periods  the  heart  may  be  observed  to  con* 
tract  from  behind  forwards,  so  as  to  propel  the  blood  in  the 
direction  just  mentioned.     After  a  short  time  the  pulsations 
become  fainter  for  a  few  beats,  and  the  flow  slower ;  and  sud- 
denly, but  with  a  slight  pause,  the  whole  current  in  all  its 
windings  is  reyersed.     The  heart  gives  the  opposite  impulse; 
the  chumel  in  the  peduncle  that  before  poured  in  the  blood  now 
carries  it  back;  and  the  other,  the  contrary.     These  changes 
succeed  each  other  alternately,  the  average  time  being  the  same 
in  both  directions;  but  the  period  of  each  varying  as  much  as  from 
thirty  seconds  to  two  minutes.     By  this  circulation,  all  the 
individuals  in  one  group  seem  to  be  connected.     As  in  the  com- 
pound Polypifera,  increase  takes  place  by  sprouts  or  buds  (of 
which  a  small  one  is  seen  at  the  right  hand  of  Fig.  602) ;  and 
the  two  streams  of  the  stem  run  through  the  bud,  before  its  organs 
are  developed.     The  circulation  in  each  individual  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  independent  of  the  rest ;  for  it  continues  when  the 
current  through  the  stalk  is  interrupted.     The  stream  which 
returns  from  the  branchial  sac  and  the  viscera,  is  then  poured 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the  heart,  instead  of  entering  the 
peduncle.     The  circulating  system  then  resembles  that  of  the 
isolated  Ascidisd ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  regular  alterna- 
tion of  the  flow  may  be  observed  in  these  also,  in  every  instance 
in  which  the  integument  is  thin  enough  to  allow  the  current  of 
blood  to  be  distinguished. 

980.  A  closer  apparent  union  between  the  individuals  may  be 
observed  in  the  aggregated  AseiduB ;  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  real  connection  is  as  intimate  as  in  the  species  just 
described.  In  these  we  find  a  large  and  variable  numbw  of 
individuals^  arranged  with  more  or  less  regularity  within  a  com- 
mon envelope.  Like  the  true  Ascidiee,  they  are  all  fixed ;  some- 
times forming  a  slimy  crust  upon  Algce,  or  other  submarine 
bodies  ;  sometimes  projecting  in  conical  or  globular  masses ;  and 
not  unfrequently  spreading  over  the  larger  isolated  species  of 
Tunicata.  They  agree  with  them,  also,  in  the  relative  positions 
of  the  branchial  orifice  and  the  funnel,  and  in  the  structure  of  the 
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mpintory  chamber.  The  indiTidnala  are  occanonallf  connected 
by  a  gelatinous  flesh,  like  that  which  ezieta  in  many  of  the 
componiid  Polypes ;  and  there  ia  even  sometimes  fonnd  a  calca- 
reous depoeition  ia  this  connecting  ntbetanoe,  which  wonld  stiU 
more  closely  establish  their  affinity  with  that  group.  It  has  been 
recently  shown,  also,  that  all  the  indiridnalsr  in  these  compound 
maoBOO  originate  by  ffgrmmation,  or  bndding,  from  a  single 
one. — Both  in  the  solitary  and  oomponnd  Ascidians,  the  yonng 
animal,  when  it  firat  iesues  from  tlie  egg,  has  active  powers  of 
looomotion,  being  provided  with  a  large  tadpole-like  tail,  by  the 
stroke  of  which  it  is  propelled  throngh  the  water.  Thns  a  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  general  diffosion  of  these  animals,  which 
wonid  he  otherwise  crowded  in  particnlar  spots. 

981.  The  Salpa  are  animals  of  greater  delicacy  of  organisa- 
tion than  the  greater  part  of  the  Ascidians.  They  are  usnally 
so  transparent,  that  the  interior  stmctnre  may  be  examined 
through  their  tunic  with  little  difficulty.  They  consequently 
seldom  possess  any  decided  colour,  except  when  viewed  in  a 
bright  sun-light ;  and  then  they  present  splendid  iridesoent  hnes. 


^M 


They  have  all  one  dark  spot,  however ;  generally  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  oolonr.  This,  which  has  been  termed  the  nucleus,  is 
occaaoned  by  the  opadty  of  the  lirer,  and  its  coloured  secretion. 
The  bianofaial  orifice  poflsesses   ho  tentacnla;   but  these  are 
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replaced  by  a  kind  of  Talve^  which  permits  the  entrance  of  water 
and  prevents  its  return.  By  the  constant  action  of  the  respi- 
ratory apparatus,  a  considerable  degree  of  looomotiye  power  is 
obtained  for  these  animals,  without  any  special  apparatus  for  the 
purpose.  There  do  not  appear,  however,  to  be  any  sensory  organs 
by  which  the  animals  can  be  directed  towards  their  food ;  and 
we  can  scarcely  suppose,  therefore,  that  their  movements  are 
governed  by  an  intelligent  will. 

982.  The  Salp8»  are  most  abundant  in  tropical  climates. 
Messrs.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  relate  having  seen  on  one  occasion,  not 
far  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  long  zones  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour  traversing  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  These  were  found,  on  examination,  to  consist  of  minute 
Salp»,  each  not  more  than  two  or  three  lines  in  length,  aggre- 
gated together  in  bands.  The  colour  was  given  by  their  nuclei, 
which  did  not  exceed  millet-seeds  in  size.  These  bands  are 
driven  through  the  ocean  by  the  action  of  the  waves ;  and  they 
seem  to  have  a  remarkable  power  of  preserving  their  continuity, 
even  when  a  considerable  force  (for  animals  of  such  delicacy)  is 
applied  to  separate  them.  In  fact,  the  connection  is  so  strong  in 
some  species,  that  it  is  easier  to  tear  the  animals  themselves  tiian 
to  part  one  from  another ;  although  their  union  is  accompliBhed 
only  by  the  adhesion  of  their  surfaces,  or  of  little  suckers,  adapted 
to  meet  each  other,  and  not  by  any  structural  connection.  In 
other  species,  the  adhesion  is  less  powerful ;  so  that  when  a  mass 
is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  the  sides  of  it  are  smartly 
struck,  the  individuab  fall  asunder. 

983,  Nearly  all  of  the  SulpcB  are  phosphorescent,  or  self- 
luminous  ;  and  the  small  aggregate  species  are  usually  more  so 
than  the  large  isolated  ones.  The  bands  which  they  form  are, 
consequently,  among  the  most  brilliant  of  those  luminous  tribes, 
which  occasionally  give  such  a  sparkling  lustre  to  the  waters  of 
the  ocean.  The  SalpsB,  when  thus  chained  together,  produce  the 
effect  of  long  ribands  of  fire,  sometimes  drawn  straight  in  the 
direction  of  the  currents,  sometimes  twisted  and  almost  doubled 
by  the  action  of  the  waves.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  combina^ 
tions  of  Salpce,  however,  is  thai  which  forms  the  Pyroioma.  This 
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is  a  hollow  cylinder,  from  fiye  or  six  to  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
and  composed  entirely  of  minute  animals  of  this  form.  These 
are  aggregated  together  in  the  following  manner.  A  number 
unite,  like  the  radii  of  a  star,  so  as  to  form  a  circle  with  a  central 
space,  into  which  the  vents  of  all  the  indiyiduals  open, — their 
mouths  being  at  the  circumference.  Several  of  these  circular 
clusters  are  piled  one  on  another,  the  central  aperture  of  all  of 
them  corresponding  so  as  to  form  a  tube ;  and  through  one  end 
of  this  tube  (the  other  being  closed)  a  constant  current  of  water 
is  forced  out  by  the  united  ciliary  action  of  all  the  indiyiduals,-— 
thus  causing  the  mass  to  move  through  the  ocean  in  an  opposite 
direction.  The  Pyrosoma  is  never  met  with  but  in  the  open 
sea;  and  then  it  often  occurs  in  troops  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  these  masses.  ^^  Nothing  can  be  more  brilliant, 
sparkling,  and  lively,  than  the  phosphoric  light  which  these 
animals  emit.  They  often  form  long  trains  of  fire,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  masses  are  disposed  in  cordons.  But  a 
more  singular  phenomenon  attached  to  this  phosphorescence  is, 
that  the  colours  vary  instantaneously,  passing  rapidly  froia  the 
most  lively  red  to  the  principal  tints  of  the  solar  spectrum,  to 
the  crimson  of  the  morning,  to  orange,  to  greenish,  to  azure  blue, 
and  finally  to  opaline  yellow,  when  the  mass  is,  to  all  appear- 
ance, in  a  state  of  absolute  repose." 

984.  None  of  the  Salpas  at  present  known  are  attached  to 
each  other  by  continuous  blood-vessels,  like  those  of  the  com- 
pound AscidisB  (§  979).  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
same  alternation  in  the  direction  of  the  circulating  current  takes 
place  in  them,  as  that  formerly  described.  In  fact  it  may  be 
regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  Tunicata ;  since  it  has  been 
observed  in  every  species,  in  which  the  current  of  blood  has  been 
traced* 

985.  One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  in  the  economy 
of  the  compound  ScdpcB^  is  (if  there  be  no  error  in  the  account 
of  it)  that  which  has  been  described  by  Chamisso  in  regard  to 
their  mode  of  multiplication.  He  states  that  most  of  the  species 
present  themselves  under  a  double  form; — a  race  of  isolated 
animals ; — and  another  of  aggregate  masses  composed  of  nume- 
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rou8  indiTidnals.  These  last  are  so  unlike  the  mdividiials  of  the 
separate  race,  that  they  might  he  regarded  as  distinct  species. 
Nevertheless  it  is  found  that  the  associated  individuals  produce 
eggs,  from  which  the  solitary  SalpcB  are  developed ;  and  that 
these  in  their  turn  produce  chains  of  eggs,  from  which  the  rihand- 
like  groups  originate ; — ^these  last,  again,  giving  birth  to  the 
solitary  race;  and  so  on  alternately.  Thus,  a  Salpa  whidi 
differa  equally  from  its  parent  and  its  own  progeny,  resembles  its 
grand-parent,  its  grand-children,  and  its  own  brethren. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OP  RADIATA. 

986.  The  Radiated  subdiyiaion  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  may 
be  xegarded  as,  on  the  whole,  a  very  natural  group.  It  includes 
aU  those  animals,  in  which  there  is  a  regular  disposition  of  similar 
parts  around  a  common  centre,  as  in  the  Star-fish  (Fig.  606),  or 
Sea- Anemone  (Fig.  617)-  In  the  most  characteristic  forms  of 
this  group,  these  parts  are  but  repetitions  of  each  other ;  and 
one  or  more  of  them  may  be  removed  without  injury  to  the 
functions  of  the  rest.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet 
with  Star-fish,  which,  by  some  accident,  have  been  deprived  of 
a  ray,  and  yet  appear  to  have  suffered  but  little  inconvenience 
from  the  loss.  In  most  of  the  Radiata,  the  parts  so  lost  are 
replaced  by  a  new  growth ;  and  not  unfrequently  it  would  appear 
that  these  parts  may  themselves  reproduce  the  whole  structure. 
Here,  then,  is  an  important  character,  which  evidently  displays 
an  affinity  vnth  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  In  Plants  we  observe 
that  the  whole  structure  is  made  up  of  an  assemblage  of  similar 
parts — the  leaf-buds — which  may  almost  be  regarded  as  distinct 
individuals;  for  though,  whilst  associated,  they  contribute  to 
form  a  structure  which  is  common  to  all,  and  share  alike  in  per- 
forming the  functions  of  that  structure,  yet  they  may  be  separated 
firom  it  and  from  each  other  without  the  loss  of  their  vitality,  if 
placed  in  circumstances  favourable  to  their  growth  under  this 
new  condition.  We  shall  presently  observe  that,  in  the  Polt- 
piFEBA,  compound  structures  are  produced  by  the  association  of 
individuals,  which  have  very  nearly  the  same  relation  to  each 
ether,  and  to  the  whole  mass,  as  exists  amongst  the  buds  of  a 
tree,  and  between  these  and  the  woody  trunk  and  branches. 

987.  But  it  is  not  only  in  this  repetition  of  similar  parts,  that 
we  may  trace  an  affinity  between  the  Radiata  and  Plants.    The 
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resemblance  is  manifested,  also,  in  the  regular  disposition  of  these 
parts  around  a  common  centre,  which  may  be  termed  circular 
symmetry.  The  tendency  to  this  kind  of  symmetry  exists  through- 
out the  Vegetable  Kingdom;  beingmost  obvious  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  the  flower  (Yeget.  Physiol.  §  463).  That  the 
Radiata  should  preserve  the  mode  of  development,  which  is  so 
remarkably  characteristic  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  is  not  sur- 
prising, when  we  reflect  upon  the  very  small  proportion  which 
their  animal  functions  bear  to  those  of  organic  life.  None  of 
them  possess  any  high  degree  of  sensibility ;  and  whilst  many 
of  them  are  fixed  like  plants  during  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
existence,  none  possess  any  very  active  powers  of  locomotion. 

988.  Although  the  radiated  form  may  be  observed  in  certain 
members  of  every  class  which  has  an  undoubted  claim  to  admis- 
sion into  this  group,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  should  exist 
in  each  individual  of  those  classes.  Like  every  other  natural 
character,  it  is  subject  to  modifications.  The  species  which  pre- 
sent it  in  the  most  remarkable  degree  may  be  regarded  as  the 
typical  forms  of  their  respective  groups ;  whilst  others,  in  which 
it  is  less  evident  or  altogether  absent,  serve  as  connecting  links 
with  those  divisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  which  are  formed 
upon  a  different  plan.  Thus,  among  the  Polyptfp.ra,  the  Sea- 
Anemone^  and  many  of  the  associated  animals  resembling  it, 
have  a  most  regular  arrangement  of  similar  parts,  both  externally 
and  internally,  around  a  common  centre.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  important  greup  of  Polypes,  which,  with  the  same 
circular  arrangement  of  the  tentacula  or  arms  round  the  mouth, 
presents,  in  its  more  complex  digestive  apparatus,  an  entire 
departure  from  that  regularity;  and  through  this  group  we  are  led, 
by  almost  imperceptible  gradations,  to  the  Mpllusca. — In  like 
manner  we  have,  in  the  Star-JUh^  a  perfectly  symmetrical  dispo- 
sition of  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  The  stomach,  situated  in 
the  centre,  sends  a  prolongation  into  every  arm  ;  the  absorbent 
vessels  which  arise  from  its  walls  are  united  in  a  central  ring, 
and  are  distributed  on  a  uniform  plan  in  each  ray ;  the  nervous 
system  has  a  similar  central  ring,  and  sends  equal  branches  in 
every  direction ;  the  locomotive  organs  are  the  same  in  each 
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division  of  the  body ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  each  ray  (in  the 
species  possessed  of  visual  organs)  an  eye  of  equal  size  exists. 
But  in  the  Echinus  (Fig.  604),  with  an  equally  symmetrical 
exterior,  we  have  a  somewhat  irregular  distribution  of  the  con- 
tained digestive  viscera.  And  in  the  Holothuria  (Fig.  608)  we 
observe  that  the  general  form  of  the  body  is  approaching  that  of 
an  Articulated  animal ;  although  the  radiated  disposition  of  parts 
is  still  evident  around  the  mouth. — Not  nnfireqnently  it  happens 
that  the  Radiated  form  is  so  completely  departed  firom  in  parti- 
cular instances,  that  we  should  hesitate  in  referring  the  animals 
to  this  group,  if  we  were  not  able  to  trace  the  links  which  con- 
nect them  with  forms  unequivocally  belonging  to  it.  ^ 

989.  In  these  remarkable  aberrant  forms  we  perceive  indi- 
cations of  a  presiding  Unity  of  Design,  even  more  remarkable 
than  those  furnished  by  the  beings  whose  regularity  of  structure 
is  more  apparent.  It  would  seem  but  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  devise  certain  types  of  conformation,  and  to  sketch  out 
a  number  of  forms  presenting  slight  deviations  from  these  tjrpes. 
But  to  combine  forms  essentially  dissimilar,  and  to  modify  the 
organs  respectively  peculiar  to  them,  so  that  their  functions  may 
go  on  with  that  perfect  harmony  which  is  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  existence, — appears  (to  our  human  apprehension 
at  least)  a  more  striking  dbplay  of  Creative  power ;  and  the 
regularity  of  the  originid  design  becomes  still  more  wonderful, 
when  it  is  traced  by  the  eye  of  the  Philosophic  Naturalist, 
through  the  apparent  irregularity  of  its  results.  In  this  respect 
we  may  compare  the  Organised  Creation  with  the  Solar  System  ; 
and  we  may  fearlessly  ask,  whether  the  mind  capable  of  enjoying 
such  contemplations,  does  not  derive  afar  higher  satis&ction  from 
considering  the  principle  of  mutual  attraction  as  the  cause,  not 
only  of  the  regtdar  movements  of  the  planets  round  the  sun,  but 
of  those  perturbations  which  are  balanced  against  each  other 
with  so  astonishing  a  precision — ^than  it  would  receive  from  the 
mere  view  of  any  unconnected  series  of  motions,  perfectly  regu- 
lar in  themselves,  and  destitute  of  influence  on  each  other. 

990.  There  is  one  very  aberrant  group,  however,  which,  if 
received  into  the  Animal  Kingdom  at  all,  must  be  associated  with 
the  Radiata,  unless  we  create  a  new  subdivision  expressly  for  it. 
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This  b  the  Sponge  tribe,  which  has  been  united  by  BlainviUe 
with  some  others  into  a  group,  which  he  terms  Amorphozoa^  or 
form-less  animals.  It  is  through  these  curious  beings,  that  the 
connection  between  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms  is  most 
completely  established.  These  Kingdoms  approach  each  other, 
not  through  the  most  perfect  forms  of  either,  but  by  the  most 
simply-organised  members  of  each.  Among  the  lowest  Plants, 
the  greatest  indefiniteness  of  form  prevails ;  and  we  are  prepared 
to  expect,  therefore,  a  similar  indefiniteness  in  the  lowest  groups 
of  Animak.  This  obviously  results,  in  both  cases,  from  the  low 
degree  in  which  distinct  or  special  oigans  are  developed.  In 
proportion  as  each  minute  division  of  the  structure  performs  all 
the  functions  essential  to  its  life,  it  will  be  independent  of  the 
rest ;  and  the  whole  structure  will  thus  approach  the  condition 
of  an  inorganic  mass,  in  which  each  particle  exists  by  imd/or 
itself,  and  of  which  the  form  is  entirely  determined  by  circum- 
stances external  to  it.  The  Spongei  have  a  much  closer  conneo- 
tien  with  the  group  of  Radiata,  than  they  have  with  any  other 
division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  ;  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Polypifera  may  almost  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  Sponges 
advanced  to  a  higher  grade  of  organisation.  We  may,  then, 
place  them  on  the  border  of  this  group ;  in  such  a  position  as  to 
stand  at  that  extreme  edge,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  Animal 
Kingdom,  which  approximates  the  Vegetable  Creation. 

991.  There  are  certain  other  forms  of  this  group  which,  on  a 
cuisory  view,  would  seem  as  little  characterised  by  the  Radiated 
structure  as  the  Sponges  themselves.  When  we  look  at  a  mass 
of  branching  Coral  of  any  description  (Fig.  623),  we  at  once 
perceive  its  resemblance  in  form  to  the  productions  of  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  detect  any  regular  arrange- 
ment of  its  parts,— -still  less  that  circular  symmetry  for  which 
we  are  seeking.  But  we  must  remember  that  this  structure  is 
merely  the  friune-work,  which  connects  a  number  of  individuals 
capable  of  existing  separately ;  and  it  is  in  M«m,  that  we  must 
seek  for  the  radiated  conformation.  This  we  find  very  distinct 
in  the  Polypes  themselves ;  and,  in  one  group,  it  is  marked  in 
the  stony  cells  which  they  form  (Fig.  619). 

992.  If  we  ascend  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  Radiata, 
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we  may  observe  a  progressive  removal  from  the  Plant-like  con- 
dition, in  which  the  simplest  of  these  beings  exist.  This 
elevation  is  manifiBsted  in  two  ways ;— in  the  j^adnal  complica* 
tion  of  the  nutritive  system;  and  in  the  evolution  of  those 
powers  of  sensation  and  independent  motion,  which  difier  from 
any  faculties  exhibited  by  vegetables.  We  shall  notice  that, 
whilst  in  Sponges  the  tissue  is  nourished  simply  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  surrounding  fluid  into  the  channels  of  its  substance 
— a  mode  differing  but  little  from  the  absorption  by  the  roots 
and  general  surface  of  plants — ^the  Polypes  are  furnished  with  a 
regular  stomach,  and  with  prehensile  appendages  for  conveying 
into  it  solid  nutriment,  on  which  it  exercises  a  most  powerful 
digestion.  In  the  larger  and  more  solid  Echinodermata,  this 
complexity  of  organisation  becomes  more  distinct ;  the  tissues, 
instead  of  consisting  of  soft  and  nearly  homogeneous  membrane, 
exhibit  all  the  varieties  of  nerve  and  musole»  tendon  and  liga- 
ment, distinct  vessels  and  cartilaginous  or  even  bony  skeletons. 
The  stomach,  instead  of  being  a  siibple  bag  into  which  everything 
is  introduced  that  comes  within  the  animal^s  reach,  whether  it 
be  digestible  or  not,  is  but  the  commencement  of  a  regular  ali- 
mentary canal,  furnished  with  a  set  of  teeth  at  its  entrance  for 
the  reduction  of  the  food,  and  with  glandular  appendages  for  the 
secretion  of  the  fluids  required  in  the  digestive  process.  And 
we  even  find  distinct  organs  appropriated  to  the  aeration  of  the 
blood,  which  sometimes  present  a  very  complex  arrangement 
Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  so  great  an  advance  in  the 
oiganisation  of  the  nutritive  apparatus^  we  should  find  the 
locomotive  and  sensorial  powers  very  little  developed  even  in 
the  highest ;  so  that  in  this  respect  they  are  (ar  surpassed  by 
the  simpler  Articulata,  whose  general  organisation  is  mudi 
inferior.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  perfection  of  the 
locomotive  apparatus  is  the  distrnguishing  or  typioal  character  of 
the  Articulata,  and  that  everything  is  made  subservient  to  it ; 
whilst  conformity  with  the  Plant-like  condition  seems  to  be 
equally  the  typical  character  of  the  Radiata ; — ^being  only  de- 
parted from  in  those  higher  forms,  which  conduct  us  towards 
other  groups. 
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993.  In  looking  at  the  apparatus,  by  which  the  Tarions 
bodily  movements  are  effected,  that  are  concerned  either  in 
obtaining  food,  or  in  changing  the  place  of  the  entire  body,  we 
observe  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  Radiated  classes.  In  the 
lowest,  the  whole  tissue  appears  equally  contractile ;  whilst,  in 
the  highest,  a  distinct  muscular  structure  exists,  in  which  this 
contractility  specially  resides.  There  is  another  very  remarkable 
structure,  however,  which  is  widely  diffused  through  the  group ; 
and  which  enables  very  active  movements  to  be  performed  by 
animals,  in  which  no  distinct  muscular  structure  can  be  detected. 
This  is  termed  the  cUiary  apparatus;  and,  as  its  extensive 
diffusion  through  almost  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  and  great 
importance  in  the  economy,  have  only  of  late  been  recognised,  it 
will  be  desirable  that  we  should  pause  here  for  a  short  time,  to 
examine  its  nature  in  some  detail. 

994.  The  organs  termed  cilia  are  little  hair-like  filaments, 
covering  the  surface  and  fringing  the  edges  of  various  membranes 
both  external  and  internal,  which  are  in  contact  with  flnid ;  and 
in  this  fluid  they  produce,  by  their  vibrations,  currents  which 
may  serve  various  important  purposes  in  the  economy  of  the 
animal.  In  the  active  and  free-moving  Infusorial  Animalcules, 
the  cilia  on  the  exterior  of  the  body  are  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  organs  of  locomotion ;  in  the  Polypes,  fixed  to  a  particular 
situation,  and  unable  to  go  in  search  of  food,  the  currents  which 
they  produce  in  the  surrounding  element  bring  it  within  reach  of 
their  tentacula  or  arms ;  and  in  all  animals  modified  for  respira- 
tion in  water,  from  those  simple  structures  in  which  no  particular 
division  of  the  surface  seems  appropriated  to  this  function,  to 
Fishes,  and  the  larv»  of  Batrachia  (§481),  their  movements 
appear  to  have  an  important  relation  with  it,  in  constantly 
renewing  the  stratum  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
aerating  surface.  Cilia  are  even  found  on  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  trachea,  and  ramifying  air-passages  of  the  higher  Verte- 
brata;  and  their  use  appears  there  to  be  to  convey  the  secretions 
and  foreign  particles,  if  such  should  be  present,  along  the  surface. 
They  have  also  been  observed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  of  Reptiles,  throughout  its  whole  extent  in  the  Mollusca, 
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and  in  the  stomach  and  its  appendages  in  the  Asterias,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  situations. 

995.  The  presence  of  ct7ta,  when  they  are  moving  with 
rapidity,  can  frequently  he  inferred  only  from  the  eddies  which 
they  produce  in  the  neighhouring  fluid.  Sometimes  the  return- 
stroke,  which  is  made  more  slowly^^  can  he  seen  when  the  direct- 
stroke  is  too  rapid  to  he  followed.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  wheels  of  the  Rotifera  (§  537))  which  appear  to  revolve 
continuously  in  one  direction,  from  the  observer  being  only  able 
to  trace  one  set  of  the  vibratory  movements  of  the  rings  of  cilia 
which  compose  them.  In  general,  however,  the  cilia  may  be 
best  seen  when  their  motion  slackens;  and  their  shape,  size, 
arrangement,  and  maimer  of  moving,  may  then  be  distinguished 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  Their  figure  is  that  of  slender  filaments, 
sometimes  a  little  flattened,  tapering  gradually  from  the  base  to 
the  point.  Their  size  is  extremely  variable,  the  largest  being 
about  l-500th  of  an  inch  long,  and  the  smallest  being  stated  at 
1 -13000th.  They  are  generally  arranged  in  regular  order,  some- 
times in  straight  rows,  sometimes  spirally  or  in  circles ;  and  they 
are  usually  set  pretty  close  together,  so  as  even  occasionally  to 
resemble  continuous  fan-like  membranes.  When  in  motion,  each 
cilium  appears  to  bend  from  its  root  to  its  point,  returning  again 
to  its  original  state,  like  the  stalks  of  com  when  depressed  by  the 
wind ;  and  when  a  number  are  affected  in  succession  with  this 
motion,  the  appearance  of  progressive  waves  following  one 
another  is  produced,  as  when  a  corn-field  ia  agitated  by  frequent 
gusts.  Mr.  Lister  has  described  the  action  of  the  cilia,  which 
surround  the  respiratory  apertures  in  the  branchial  sac  of  a  com- 
pound Ascidia  (§  978),  as  resembling  that  of  delicately-toothed 
oval  wheels  revolving  continually  in  the  same  direction ;  the 
movement  ascending  on  one  side,  and  descending  on  the  other. 
But  the  cilia  are  very  much  closer  than  the  apparent  teeth  ;  and 
the  illusion  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  fanning  motion  which  is 
giYeTk  to  them  in  regular  and  quick  succession.  This  wiU  pro- 
duce a  series  of  short  waves,  of  which  every  one  corresponds  to 
an  apparent  tooth.  The  movement  of  the  cilia  is  sometimes, 
however,  of  a  different  kind.   The  point  of  each  describes  a  circle> 
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the  base  remaining  fixed ;  so  that  the  whole  ciliam  describes  a 
cone,  of  which  the  apex  is  at  its  point  of  attachment. 

996.  The  moYement  of  the  cifia  appears  to  be,  in  some 
instances,  completely  under  the  control  of  the  animal ;  and  in 
other  cases,  to  be  qoite  independent  of  the  will,  being  seen  after 
death,  and  proceeding  with  perfect  regolarity  in  parts  separated 
firom  the  body*  Its  dnration  then  varies  according  to  the  species 
in  which  it  is  observed ;  and  it  is  infiuenced  by  many  external 
circnmstances.  It  has  been  seen  fifteen  days  after  death  in  the 
Tortoise,  when  putrefaction  was  (ar  advanced ;  and  in  the  River- 
Massel  it  seems  to  endure  with  similar  pertinacity. 

997.  The  Classes  which  exhibit  the  RadUted  disposition  of 
parts  most  distinctly,  and  which  are,  therefore,  unquestionably 
to  be  referred  to  this  Sub-Kingdom,  are  the  following :— » 

I.  EoHiNODERMATA,  or  pricklc-skinned  animals.  This  ClasB, 
which  includes  the  Echinus  (sea^-egg  or  sea-urchin),  the  Asteria^ 
(star-fish),  and  many  less  known  forms,  displajrs  the  radiated 
structure  in  its  most  characteristic  form.  The  bodies  of  these 
animals  are  covered  with  a  firm  integument,  which  is  thickly 
beset  with  spines;  and  from  this,  the  name  of  the  Class  is 
derived.  In  many  species  this  integument  consists  of  calcareous 
plates,  regularly  jointed  together;  and  in  all  it  possesses  greater 
toughness,  than  we  elsewhere  meet  with  in  the  Radiated  Sub- 
Kingdom.  This  is  a  character  by  which  they  are  easily  recog- 
nised, and  are  well  known.  There  are,  however,  a  few  species 
in  which  it  is  less  apparent, — the  skin  having  no  greater  con- 
sistence than  that  of  thin  leather ;  but  these  are  associated  with 
the  more  typical  forms,  on  account  of  their  similarity  in  internal 
structure. 

II.  Acalbpr^  (sea-netttes),  the  Jelly-fish  tribe.  These 
animals  all  Kve  singly,  and  are  well-known  inhabitants  of  our 
seas.  They  consist  of  an  extremely  soft  gelatinous  tissue ;  and 
this  is  rarely  supported  by  any  harder  substance.  They  float 
freely  in  the  water ;  and  some  of  them  have  considerable  locomo- 
tive power.  The  common  Medusce  exhibit  the  radiated  cha- 
racter with  great  distinctness.     In  others  it  is  less  apparent. 
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Nearly  all  of  them  possess  both  a  stinging  power  and  the  pro- 
perty of  phosphorescence. 

III.  PoLTPiFBRA,  or  poljpe-bearing  animals.  This  includes 
the  beings  commonly  termed  Zoophytes^  or  Animal-Plants,  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  in  thmr  mode  of  growth  to  that  of  ^ 
Vegetables.  Although  the  Yarions  forms  of  Corals,  Madrepores, 
&c.,  which  belong  to  this  group,  are  themseWes  of  an  irregular 
form,  the  individual  polypes  (as  already  remarked  §  991)  possess 
the  regular  radiated  conformation.  And,  as  many  species  of 
polypes  live  separately,  it  is  obyious  that  we  should  look  to 
these,  and  not  to  the  structures  which  they  form^  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Class;  and  to  their  varieties,  for  the  characters  of  its 
subdivisions. 

998.  In  the  higher  species  of  all  these  groups,  which  possess 
sufficient  firmness  and  defintteness  of  structure  to  allow  of  a  ner- 
vous system  being  detected,  its  form  is  found  to  correspond  with 
the  characteristic  disposition  of  other  organs.  It  consists  of  a 
circular  filament  surrounding  the  mouth,  on  which  are  a  number 
oigimglia  (or  distinct  centres  of  nervous  action)  usually  equal  to 
that  of  the  segments  of  the  body,  and  disposed  at  regular  inter- 
vals. From  these,  diverging  filaments  are  sent  ofi^  which  are 
distributed  to  the  various  organs  with  great  regularity.  From 
this  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system,  the  term  Cyckhneura 
(circular-nerved)  has  been  applied  to  this  division  of  the  Animal 
kingdom,  and  is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  it. 

999.  Besides  these  classes,  there  are  two  others,  in  which 
neither  nervous  system  nor  radiated  structure  can  be  detected  ; 
but  which  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  referred  to  the  same 
group,  although  not  possessing  the  radiated  structure. 

lY.  PoRiFBRA,  or  animals  whose  surface  is  covered  with 
poTM,  This  group  comprehends  the  Sponge  tribe,  and  may  be 
considered  as  intermediate  between  Polypifera  and  Plants. 

y.  PoLTGASTRiOA,  or  many-stomachcd  animals.  This  name 
has  been  given  to  the  lower  of  the  two  groups  into  which,  since 
the  researches  of  Ehrenberg,  the  Infusorial  Animalcules  have 
been  divided.  It  is  believed  by  that  Naturalist,  that  they  pos- 
sess a  large  uM&ber  of  separate  digestive  cavities,  with  distinct 
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walls,  opening  from  an  intestinal  tube  which  connects  them  all. 
Mnch  doubt  yet  exists  on  this  subject,  however  ;  and  until  their 
real  structure  has  been  more  fully  determined,  their  place  in  the 
Animal  kingdom  cannot  be  satisfactorily  asmgned.  No  traces  of 
0  a  nervous  system  can  be  discovered  even  in  the  most  highly- 
organised  among  them,  by  which  this  question  could  be  set  at 
rest.  We  shall  associate  them  with  the  Radiated  classes,  on 
account  of  the  general  simplicity  of  their  structure. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

OF  THE  CLASS  OF  ECHINODERMATA. 

1000.  This  Class  is  unquestionably  to  be  regarded  as  tbe 
highest,  in  point  of  complexity  of  structure,  among  those  which 
constitute  the  Radiated  division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  It 
IS  characterized  by  the  very  regular  disposition  of  parts  round  a 
common  centre,  which  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  animals  com- 
posing it,  and  which  is  neyer  departed  firom  in  any  remarkable 
degree ;  but  chiefly  by  the  hard  integument,  beset  with  spines 
or  prickles,  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  its  chief  external  mark.  This  character,  however, 
is  not  presented  by  all  the  species,  which^  on  account  of  the 
general  similarity  of  their  organisation,  are  associated  iu  the 
group;*  but  it  is  decidedly  absent  only  in  those,  which 
evidently  constitute  links  of  transition*  towards  other  divisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  no  being  is  the  radiated  form  more 
distinctly  marked,  than  in  the  Aiterioi  or  Star-fish  (Fig.  606), 
which  is  one  of  the  best  known  species  of  this  Class.  And  it 
exists  not  only  in  its  external  aspect,  but  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  internal  organs,  which  are  all  disposed  with  perfect  regularity 
around  a  common  centre.  In  the  Echinus  or  SearUrchin 
(Fig.  6Q4),  it  is  equally  manifested  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
plates  which  form  its  nearly  globular  shell  (commonly  termed 
sechiffff) ;  but  the  more  highly-organised  condition  of  the  diges- 
tive apparatus  prevents  the  radial  symmetry  from  being  equally 
shown  in  the  internal  viscera.  In  the  Holothuria  (Fig.  606),  it 
is  still  preserved  in  the  circular  form  of  the  body,  and  in  the 
disposition  of  the  appendages  around  the  mouth ;  although  the 

•  The  tobukr  feet  hereafter  to  be  deieribed  (§  1006)  are  mora  aniTenalljr 
preaent  than  the  spinea ;  hence  it  baa  been  proposed  to  detignate  the  Clasa 
Cirrhodermaia, 
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globular  shape  of  the  Echinus  gives  place  to  a  more  prolonged 
form,  which,  in  some  species,  even  approaches  to  that  of  the 
Vermiform  tribes  (Fig.  609.). 

1001.  The  three  genera  just  named  may  be  taken  as  the 
types  of  three  Orders,  into  which  this  group  may  be  conve- 
niently divided.  Between  these  orders,  the  links  of  transition 
are  so  very  gradual  (being  often  afforded  by  fossil  species  when 
no  recent  forms  supply  them),  and  the  general  similarity  of 
organisation  with  many  important  difierences  is  so  weU  marked, 
that  the  whole  group  may  be  regarded  as  eminently  natural. 
These  orders  we  shall  now  describe  separately,  commendng  with 
the  one  which  may  be  regarded  as  most  characteristic  of  the 
class, — that,  namely,  which  contains  the  Echinus  and  its  allied 
forms. 


Order  I.— ECHINIDA. 

1002.  In  the  order  Echinida,  the  whole  body  is  inclosed 
with  la  a  hard  shell,  usually  of  globular  form,  which  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  polygonal  plates.  The  structure  of  the  shell  is 
not  analogous  to  that  which  is  found  among  the  Mollusca. 
Instead  of  being  solid,  it  is  extremely  porous ;  and  seems  as  if 
it  were  made  up  of  areolar  tissue  (Anim.  Physiol.  §  24), 
consolidated  by  carbonate  of  lime.  The  same  kind  of  structure 
is  met  with  in  the  hard  parts  of  the  entire  group. — In  order  that 
it  msky  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  soft  parts,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  shell  should  be  capable  of  enlargement,  or  that  it 
should  be  periodically  thrown  off  and  renewed,  like  that  of  the 
Crab.  Tlie  former  plan  is  here  adopted  ;  and  it  is  beautiful  to 
observe  how  perfectly  the  plan  by  which  it  is  carried  into  effect 
is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  this  simply-organised  animal.  The 
soft  parts  being,  as  it  were,  boxed  up  within  the  shell,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  mere  addition  to  the  edges  which  surround  its 
openings  (such  as  takes  place  in  the  Mollusca),  would  rather  com- 
plete its  inclosure  than  add  to  the  interior  space.  But  by  the 
regular  addition  of  new  matter  to  the  edges  of  each  plate,  the 
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equable  enlargement  of  the  whole  ia  provided  for,  and  room  ia 
also  made  for  the  addition  of  new  pUtes  around  the  snperior 
orifice.  From  the  recent  observationa  of  Agasaiz  it  appeaia  that 
these  new  plates  are  developed  according  to  a  ipiral  arrange- 
ment ;  that  IB,  a  whole  drcle  ia  not  formed  Bimultaneondy  ;  but 
the  new  platee  at  the  top  of  the  several  rowa  are  added  in  anc- 
oesaion.  Thia  is  an  intereatbg  fact,  aa  showing  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  growth  of  the  leaves,  and  parts  of  the  flower,  in 
Plants.     (See  §  987,  and  Vkobt.  Physiol.  §  302.) 

1003.  The  shell  is  covered  in  the  living  state  by  a  membrane, 
which  is  sometimes  very  delicate,  sometimes  thick  and  spongy. 
This  unites  the  bases  of  all  the  spines,  and  communicates  with 
the  interior  of  the  shell  by  delicate  processes,  which  pass  between 
the  adjacent  edges  of  the  plates ;  it  is  by  these  processee  that 
the  new  material  is  secreted,  which  adds  to  the  dimensions  of 
each,  and  thns  increases  the  capacity  of  the  shell.  Upon  looking 
to  the  part  of  the  shell  which  snmnnda  the  superior  orifice,  it 
is  seen  that  the  plates  are  there  less  folly  developed  than  they 
are  below ;  their  edges  are  not  in  such  firm  contact ;  and  the 
tabercles  to  which  tiie  spines  are  attached  have  often  scarcely 


Ph.  eoi^-SniLL  «*  BcHiinXi  an  Su-mFBtH ;  « the  right  lide,  corand  ■illi  ipins ;  on 
tbB  ItSt  thB  f  pluBi  nmoT«d- 

made  their  appearance.     The  enveloping  membrane  at  this  part, 
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in  the  living  state,  is  softer  and  more  spongy  than  in  the  lower 
portion ;  and  it  is  in  its  substance  that  the  first  deposition  of 
calcareous  matter  takes  place,  which  constitutes  the  origin  of  a 
new  plate.  A  careful  examination  of  a  specimen  in  progress  of 
growth  will  show  plates  in  aU  stages  of  development,  from  the 
thin  calcareous  scale  on  which  no  rudiment  of  spines  can  be  seen, 
to  the  solid  plate  furnished  with  bold  projections,  to  which  are 
attached  spines  several  inches  long.  The  structure  and  origin 
of  these  spines  will  be  presently  described. 

1004.  The  shell  of  the  Echinida  is  covered  in  the  living  state 
by  tpinetf  which  are  sometimes  very  short  and  delicate,  in  other 
instances  long  and  slender,  and  in  many  species  of  moderate 
length  and  considerable  massiveness.  These  spines  are  attached 
to  tuberclet  upon  the  surface  of  the  shell,  which  are  usually  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organs  they  support.  The  tuber- 
cles do  not  coyer  the  whole  surface,  however;  but  they  are 
disposed  in  regular  rows  from  one  opening  of  the  shell  to  the 
other  ;  and  the  plates  from  which  they  are  developed  are  caUed 
tubercular  plates.  Between  tlie  bands  of  tubercles  there  are 
others  almost  destitute  of  these  prominences ;  and  the  pieces 
of  the  shell  composing  them  are  termed  ambulaeral  plates. 
These  plates  are  usually  not  altogether  destitute  of  tubercles ; 
but  the  tubercles,  as  well  as  the  spines  which  they  bear,  are  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  same  parts  on  the  other  series.  The 
ambulacral  plates  are  perforated  by  a  large  number  of  yery 
minute  orifices,  through  which  delicate  membranous  tubes  are 
put  forth ;  these  assist  the  animal  in  walking,  or  seizing  its 
prey,  in  the  manner  to  be  presently  described. 

1005.  The  spines  are  united  to  the  shell  by  the  general 
enveloping  membrane,  which  attaches  itself  round  their  bases  ; 
this  membrane  seems  to  have  the  power  of  contracting  in  all 
directions,  as  if  it  were  composed  of  muscular  fibre ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  spines  are  caused  to  move  towards  any  required 
point, — ^their  cup-like  bases  working  upon  the  tubercles,  in  the 
manner  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  In  the  CidarUy  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  the  Echinida,  the  spines  are 
also  attached  by  a  round  ligament  (exactly  like  that  of  the  hip- 
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joint  in  Man),  which  is  inserted  into  a  little  depression  at  the 
top  of  the  tubercle,  and  also  into  a  small  hollow  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cup.  In  this  manner  great  freedom  of  motion  is  pre- 
served ;  and  that  degree  of  strength  is  added,  which  is  required 
for  the  vigorous  actions  performed  by  the  solid  massive  spines 
of  this  animal.  The  general  enveloping  membrane  serves  not 
only  for  the  movement  of  the  spines,  but  also  for  their  nutrition. 
During  the  formation  of  the  plates,  as  just  now  described,  they 
shoot  out  from  its  surface  like  horns  from  the  head  of  a  stag. 
They  remain  covered,  however,  by  delicate  prolongations  of  the 
living  membrane ;  and  by  these  new  layers  are  deposited,  one 
around  the  other,  so  that  the  diameter  and  the  length  of  the 
spine  are  increased  at  the  same  time.  The  structure  of  the 
spines  corresponds  with  that  of  the  shell ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  exquisite  beauty  and  regularity  of  its  arrangement,  as  is 
seen  when  a  very  thin  transverse  section  is  placed  under  the 
Microscope. — The  degree  in  which  the  spines  are  employed  as 
organs  of  locomotion,  or  for  other  purposes,  will  vary,  of  course, 
with  their  size  and  strength.  In  the  Cidaris^  they  seem  to  act 
as  so  many  legs ;  and  they  are  also  used  for  excavating  hollows 
in  the  sand,  upon  which  the  animal  lies.  In  many  of  the  £cAtnt, 
they  would  appear  too  slender  and  fragile  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  body ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  when  it  is  im- 
mersed in  water,  the  pressure  upon  them  will  be  very  small.  In 
some,  however,  they  are  broad  and  flat ;  and  enlarge  towards 
their  extremities,  instead  of  tapering  to  a  point ;  the  animals 
possessing  these  can  move  themselves  in  any  direction  by  means 
of  them,  even  on  land.  In  the  Scutdla^  the  spines  are  extremely 
minute,  but,  at  the  same  time,  vastly  increased  in  number ;  each 
of  them  is  as  perfectly  organised,  and  its  motions  as  much 
governed  by  the  animal,  as  when  they  are  fewer  and  larger ; 
and  by  means  of  their  combined  action,  the  animal  can  speedily 
bury  itself  in  the  sand,  for  the  purpose  either  of  procuring  food 
or  of  escaping  from  its  enemies. 

1006.  In  many  of  the  Echinida,  however,  the  chief  locomo- 
tive organs  are  of  a  character  entirely  difierent.  From  the 
openings  in  the  ambulacral  plates,  a  number  of  very  delicate 
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membranous  tubes,  each  of  them  furnished  with  a  sucker  at  its 
extremity,  are  capable  of  being  projected.    These  tubes  consist 
of  two  layers  of  muscular  fibre,  the  outer  one  of  which  is  circular, 
whilst  the  inner  one  is  longitudinal.     Each  tube  is  connected 
with  a  little  vesicle  containing  fluid,  which  is  found  within  the 
shell,  just  behind  the  minute  orifice  through  which  the  tube 
is  projected.    The  sereral  yesicles,  which  form  five  double  rows 
(//,  Fig.  605),  are  connected  by  a  set  of  yessels  adapted  to 
distend  them  with  fluid  ;  but  every  one  seems  to  have  a  perfect 
command  over  its  own  tubular  foot.     When  the  vesicle  propels 
fluid  into  it,  the  tube  is  projected  to  a  considerable  length ;  and 
the  bands  of  muscular  fibre  which  it  possesses  enable  it  to  be 
turned  in  any  direction,  and  to  apply  its  sucker  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner.     When  the  distenaon  is  withdrawn,  by 
the  relaxation  of  the  walls  of  the  vesicle,  the  longitudinal  fibres 
contract,  and  the  tube  is  shortened  with  considerable  force ;  the 
water  which  it  contained  flowing  back  through  the  aperture  of 
the  shell  into  the  vesicle  behind.    In  many  species  this  apparatus 
appears  to  afford  the  principal  means  both  of  locomotion  and  of 
the  prehension  of  food.     When  several  tubes  are  projected  in  any 
particular  direction,  and  their  suckers  are  attached  to  a  fixed 
point  beyond,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  tubes  then  contract,  tiie 
whole  body  will  be  drawn  towards  that  point.     Appearing,  as 
it  will  then  do,  to  turn  upon  the  spines,  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
many  observers  should  have  regarded  the  spines  as  tlie  real 
instruments  of  locomotion ;  since  the  transparency  of  the  tubes 
will  prevent  their  being  observed,   unless  they  are  carefully 
looked  for. 

1(M)7.  The  action  of  these  tubular  suckers  may  be  well  seen 
in  the  common  Aiterias  or  Star-fish ;  from  the  under  side  of 
whose  arms  they  project  in  great  numbers.  If  one  of  these 
animals  be  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  of  sea-water,  it  may  be  seen 
to  climb  up  its  sides  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus.  One  set  oi 
suckers  is  fixed,  and  the  animal  is  drawn  towards  them  by  the 
contraction  of  their  tubes ;  it  then  takes  a  fresh  attachment  by 
a  set  which  were  previously  free ;  and  thus  the  numerous  feet 
are  all  employed,  fixmg  and  detaching  themselves  altematdy. 
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80  that  the  animal  gradually  ascends  the  smooth  surface,  as  it 
would  the  face  of  a  submarine  rock.  In  the  animab  of  this 
form,  too,  we  have  abundant  eyidence  of  the  use  of  the  tubular 
feet  in  conveying  food  to  the  mouth.  If  the  Asterias  were 
entirely  dependent  on  the  slight  hold  which  it  can  take  by 
bending  its  rays,  many  animals  upon  which  it  preys  would 
easily  escape ;  but  in  this  beautiful  apparatus  of  suckers  at  the 
extremities  of  the  feet,  is  a  provision  for  retaining  with  great 
force  'Whatever  has  been  once  entrapped,  and  for  carrying  it 
towards  the  central  mouth.  In  the  Echinus  these  tubes  are 
much  longer,  and  would  seem  to  act  like  the  tentacula  of  the 
Polypes, — ^floating  loosely  in  the  water,  ready  to  attach  their 
suckers  to  any  animal  that  in  its  active  movements  may  cross  the 
field  which  they  command.  When  a  single  foot  has  gained  an 
attachment,  others  are  speedily  brought  to  its  assistuice ;  and 
the  unlucky  victim  is  soon  secured.  That  the  Echini  use  their 
tubular  feet  for  progression  also,  is  evident  from  the  fiict  that,  if 
placed  in  a  basin  of  water,  they  are  not  unfrequently  found 
within  a  short  time  perambulating  its  margin. 

1008.  Besides  these  tubular  feet,  there  exists  another  series 
of  appendages,  so  remarkable  in  their  character,  that  they  have 
been  supposed  to  be  separate  animals  parasitic  upon  the  Star- 
fish and  Echinus,  and  have  been  described  as  such  under  the 
name  of  Pediedlaria,  Each  consists  of  a  stem,  bearing  at  its 
summit  a  sort  of  forceps  of  calcareous  matter,  not  unlike  a  crab'^s 
daw,  except  that  the  two  (sometimes  three)  blades  are  equal  and 
similar.  When  the  point  of  a  fine  needle  is  introduced  between 
the  blades,  which  are  for  the  most  part  open  in  a  fresh  and 
vigorous  specimen,  they  instantly  close  and  grasp  it  with  con- 
siderable force.  The  particuhir  use  of  these  prehensile  organs  is 
not  evident.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
month ;  but,  where  they  exist  at  all  (for  it  is  not  in  every 
species  that  they  are  found),  they  are  disposed  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface^  often  forming  dense  groups  around  the 
spines. 

1009.  In  all  the  Echinida  the  alimentary  canal  forms  a  long 
tube,  possessing  two  orifices.     We  shall  presently  find  that  the 
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rel&tiTO  poution  of  these  ori£ceB  undOTgoee  important 

in  the  differeot  species.    The  intestinal  tube  usually  makes  about 


two  turns  within  the  shell ;  and  it  is  attached  to  its  walla  hy  a 
fold  of  the  membrane  that  lines  the  general  cavity.  This  mem- 
braoous  fold  contains  distinct  blood- veesels,  hy  which  th«  nntri- 
tire  matter  seems  to  be  absorbed  from  the  digeatiTe  cavity ; 
and  these  blood-vessels  form  part  of  a  complex  tsyeUm,  by  which 
the  absorbed  flnid  is  distributed  over  the  whole  body.  We  hare 
in  these  animals,  too,  a  distinct  provision  for  the  aeration  of  their 
fluid,  by  its  exposure  to  a  constantly-renewed  layer  of  water. 
The  whole  cavity  of  the  shell,  except  the  portion  ooonpied  by 
the  intestinal  tube  and  its  appendages,  seems  to  be  one  great 
respiratory  chamber.  Water  is  admitted  to  it  from  without ; 
and  its  lining  membrane,  on  which  the  blood- veaeeU  are  minutely 
distributed,  is  covered  with  cilia,  by  the  vibrations  of  whitjk 
the  fluid  covering  Its  surface  is  continually  renewed,  and 
the  blood  thus  obtains  a  constant  supply  of  oxygen  from  the 
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atmoBpheric  air  difiFased  through  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The 
fluid  IB  introduced  into  the  cavity  by  tra  respiratory  tubes, 
which  are  placed  around  the  mouth,  and  which  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  tentacula  of  the  Sea- Anemone  (Fig.  617-)*  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  other  termination  of  the  alimentary 
tube  are  situated  the  ovaries,  which  open  by  separate  orifices 
around  the  vent,  just  as  do  those  of  the  Medusa  around  the  single 
aperture  of  its  stomach.  These  ovaries  periodically  enlarge  to 
a  considerable  siase ;  and  in  some  species  they  are  used  as  food, 
being  termed  the  roe  of  the  Sea-egg.  In  ancient  Borne  these 
parts  of  the  Echini  constituted  a  favourite  dish  at  the  tables  of 
the  great.  It  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  known,  what  degree  of 
development  the  germs  acquire,  before  quitting  the  parent. 

1010.  Many  of  the  animals  of  this  group  are  provided  with 
a  very  cemplex  masticating  apparatus,  consisting  of  five  hard 
and  sharp  teeth,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  a  powerful  set  of 
muscles  j  these  take  their  origin  chiefly  firom  five  plates  which 
project  around  the  mouth  into  the  cavity  of  the  shell.  The 
teeth  work  in  bony  sockets  or  jaws,  which,  when  fixed  together 
in  their  natural  positions,  form  a  five-sided  conical  mass  (Fig. 
605,  Cy  c),  aptly  enough  compared  by  Aristatle  to  a  lantern,  and 
frequently  described  by  modem  writers  under  the  name  of  the 
^^  lantern  of  Aristotle."  This  complex  machine  consists  of 
twenty-five  pieces,  moved  by  thirty-five  muscles.  It  would 
seem  to  constitute  a  very  powerful  mill,  in  which  the  food  is 
speedily  reduced  to  fragments.  Regarding  the  nature  of  their 
aliment,  however,  there  is  still  some  uncertainty;  but  there  seems 
reason  to  believe,  that  small  Crustacea  and  Mollusca  constitute 
their  chief  food ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that,  like  others  of  the 
class,  they  are  omnivorous,  and  can  digest  almost  any  organic 
matter  that  comes  within  their  reach. 

1011.  The  two  most  important  genera  of  this  Order  are  the 
Cidarii  and  the  Echinus.  The  former  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  most  highly  organised  of  the  entire  class ;  its  spines  being 
proportionally  few  and  powerful,  and  being  connected  with  their 
tubercles  by  a  mode  of  attachment  superadded  to  those  which 
we  find  elsewhere  (§  1005).    The  Eehinw^  however,  is  the  best 
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known  of  these  genera,  in  conseqaence  of  its  more  extensiTe 
geographical  distribution,  and  its  abundance  in  the  places  it 
frequents.  One  species,  found  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  haa  the 
power  of  excavating  for  itself  hollows  in  the  limestone  rock  on 
which  it  lies ;  but  by  what  means  it  does  so  is  uncertain.— In 
the  Clypsatter  and  ScuteUa^  the  shell  is  more  or  less  flattened ; 
and  is  sometimes  divided  by  vertical  partitions,  so  as  in  some 
degree  to  resemble  a  Star-fish.  At  the  same  time,  the  v«it 
leaves  its  central  poation  on  the  upper  sur&oe,  and  approaches 
the  mouth,  which  still  retains  its  central  position  below.  In 
the  SpaUmgui^  or  Heart-Urchin,  common  on  many  of  our  sandy 
shores,  the  radiated  form  is  considerably  departed  firom. — ^The 
shell,  instead  of  being  round,  is  oval ;  and  it  is  often  much  pro- 
longed in  one  direction,  so  that  the  radial  disposition  of  its  parts 
gives  place  to  a  bi-lateral  symmetry.  We  here  find  ifeither  the 
mouth  nor  the  vent  occupying  a  central  position.  Of  the  habits 
of  the  Spatangi  little  is  known.  They  are  almost  always  found 
buried  in  the  sand ;  and  their  alimentary  oanal  is  filled  with  the 
same  substance,  in  which  they  seem  to  find  enough  nutriment, 
composed  probably  of  the  minute  animals  mingled  with  it.  As 
they  are  entirely  destitute  of  teeth,  and  seem  unable  to  bring 
their  suckers  into  proximity  with  the  mouth,  they  must  derive 
their  nourishment  from  the  chanoe-supplies,  which  the  substances 
in  contact  with  their  mouths  may  furnish.  But  their  whole 
organisation  is  adapted  to  this  mode  of  existence;  as  much  as 
the  more  complex  structure  of  the  Cidaritsi  is  to  the  life,  which 
they  are  intended  to  lead.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how, 
with  so  little  power  either  of  locomotion  or  prehension,  they  can 
obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  aliment. 


Order  II.— STELLERIDA. 

1012.  In  this  Order,  of  which  the  common  Atterioi^  or  Star- 
fish, may  be  taken  as  the  type,  we  approach  in  a  certain  degree 
to  the  inferior  forms  of  Radiata,  Instead  of  the  complete  diges- 
tive apparatus,  with  two  orifices,  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
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Ecfainida,  we  find  u  etomaoh  only,  with  a  single  aperture,  like 
that  of  the  Actinia  (§  1057)-    This  stomach  baa  a  distinctly  radi- 


ated form.  In  the  Atteriai  it  occupies  the  centre  of  the  body, 
and  prolongations  of  it  extend  into  the  rays.  The  side  of  the 
body  on  which  the  month  is  sttnated,  ia  always  termed  the  lover 
■nrface ;  as  the  Star-fish  and  its  allies  generally  live  in  this  appa- 
rently-inverted position.  The  body  and  raya  of  the  Stellerida 
are  composed,  like  the  spheroidal  shell  of  the  Echinida,  of  calca- 
reous plates  joined  together. — The  upper  sarfaoe  ia  usoally 
covered  with  short  spines,  moving  npon  small  tubercles,  and 
connected  by  the  general  integument,  as  in  the  Blchinos.  It  ie 
on  the  lower  surhce  only,  and  in  the  central  line  of  each  ray, 
that  we  find  the  ambnt&cral  plates.  The  tubular  feet  are  very 
nnmerous,  though  short,  in  the  Star-fish ;  but  much  fewer  in 
some  other  forms  belonging  to  the  Order.  They  are  connected, 
as  in  the  Ediinui,  with  a  tubnlar  apparatus,  which  aiablea  tiie 
animal  to  project  them  either  together  or  separately ;  and  this 
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apparatus  (by  which  water  is  introduced  into  the  body  from 
without)  seems  to  be  the  principal  means  of  respiration  enjoyed 
*by  the  animal.  The  OTaria  are  disposed  in  a  radiated  form 
around  the  mouth;  and  they  are  found  to  be  turgid  in  the  spring 
and  the  commencement  of  the  summer.  Their  spawn  is  thrown 
out  upon  sandy  shores,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sun.  It  has  not,  however,  been  properly  examined ;  nor  has  the 
mode  of  development  of  the  young  Star-fish  been  studied. 

1013.  The  mouth  of  the  AiteruB  opens  at  once  into  the 
stomach ;  it  is  unprovided  with  teeth  ;  and  the  digestive  secre- 
tiens  appear  to  constitute  the  only  means  possessed  by  the 
animal  of  reducing  its  food.  There  is  considerable  variety  in 
this  group,  as  to  the  number  of  rays,  the  proportion  which  they 
bear  to  the  central  disk,  and  the  degree  in  which  the  stomach 
is  continued  into  them.  Some  are  so  little  divided  at  the 
edges,  that  in  external  form  they  approach  the  ClypeasUn 
(§  1011);  whilst  in  others  the  disk  seems  almost  absent,  the 
animal  being,  as  it  were,  all  rays.  In  general  organisation, 
however,  there  is  a  pretty  close  correspondence  throughout. — 
The  AitericB  appear  to  enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of  loco- 
motive power.  Their  rays  are  very  flexible,  so  that  they 
can  be  drawn  up  towards  the  mouth,  or  moved  from  side  to  side 
towards  each  other,  so  as  to  give  the  animal  the  power  of  insi- 
nuating itself  through  narrow  apertures.  The  rays  appear  to  be 
principally  moved  by  the  general  integument,  which  is  thick  and 
contractile.  Small  red  points  have  been  observed  at  their 
extremities  in  some  species,  which,  from  their  connection  with 
the  nervous  cord  of  each  ray,  and  from  their  analogy  with  the 
eyes  of  other  Invertebrata,  are  believed  to  be  visual  organs. 
This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  observation  of  Professor 
Forbes,  that  the  spines  are  disposed  around  them  in  a  peculiar 
circular  mode,  so  that  they  may  be  closed  over  these  organs 
for  their  protection^  or  may  diverge  for  their  most  extended 
employment.  The  same  gentleman  has  remarked  that  these 
animals  appear  to  take  cognisance  of  objects  of  food  placed  at  a 
little  distance  from  them ;  and  that,  in  their  movements  from 
place  to  place,  they  seem  to  be  aware  of  obstacles  in  their  direct 
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path,  and  to  go  oat  of  their  way  to  aToid  them.  It  has  been 
remarked  also'  that,  when  all  their  feet  are  protruded,  they  will 
suddenly  retract  them,  if  any  substance  be  brought  in  close 
proximity  to  them,  but  without  touching  them. 

1014.  Notwithstanding  their  possession  of  this  amount  of 
perceptive  power,  however,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
susceptible  to  painful  impressions.  If  severe  mutilations  be 
performed  whilst  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  activity,  it  does  not 
appear  conscious  of  them,  but  continues  its  movements  as  before. 
The  suckers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  injured  part  are 
retracted ;  but  the  others,  even  in  the  same  ray,  continue  their 
actions,  as  if  unaffected  by  the  sense  of  injury.  Of  the  extent  to 
which  reproduction  of  parts  may  take  place  after  such  mutila- 
tions, details  have  already  been  given. — The  AsteruB  are  animals 
of  great  voracity.  Like  the  Actinism,  tliey  seem  to  be  always 
gaping,  as  it  were,  for  food ;  and  to  swallow  whatever  falls  in 
their  way.  The  mouth  is  extremely  dilatable,  so  that  it  can 
admit  large  shell-fish  and  Crustacea,  as  well  as  small  fishes,  and 
fragments  of  larger  bodies  which  may  be  cast  upon  the  shore. 
Like  the  Sea- Anemone,  they  disgorge  the  undigestible  parts  by 
the  same  orifice ;  and  they  seem  also  possessed  of  the  power  of 
partially  everting  their  stomachs,  or  turning  them  inside-out,  so 
that  the  lining  membrane  projects  through  the  mouth.  Indeed 
it  is  in  this 'condition  that  they  frequently  lie  in  wait  for  their 
prey ;  the  protruded  portion  being  wrapped  round  the  object, 
and  then  drawn  in.  It  seems  to  be  by  some  means  of  this  kind, 
that  the  Asterisd  are  able  to  destroy  and  digest  Oysters  and 
Mussels,  without  drawing  their  bodies  ftom.  the  shell. 

1015.  In  the  OphiurcB  we  find  a  more  distinct  central  disk 
than  in  the  Astoria;  and  to  this  the  viscera  are  confin^.  It  is 
furnished  with  arms,  which  are  sometimes  simple  or  undivided 
firom  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  of  a  rounded  tapering  form, 
like  a  serpent's  tail,  as  in  the  genus  OphiurtiB  ;  whilst  in  other 
genera,  as  the  Euryale^  they  ramify  minutely,  dividing  regularly 
into  branches  which  again  subdivide,  so  as  to  form  a  most  com- 
plex series  of  appendages.  These  arms  are  all  composed  of 
jointed  plates,  like  those  of  the  Aeterue;  and  they  are  possessed 
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of  spines  or  scales.  The  Ophiurm  are  much  more  acttve  in  their 
hahits  than  are  the  Asterisd.  Their  rays  seem  ver^  flexible ;  and 
by  the  contraction  of  their  envelope,  they  may  be  moved  in  all 
directions.  Thus  they  are  able  to  swim  and  to  walk  with  con- 
siderable facility ;  as  well  as  to  exercise  considerable  power  in 
obtaining  their  prey. 

101 6.  To  the  Order  Stellerida,  aLso,  belong  the  very  interest- 
ing family  of  Crinoidea;  in  which  we  find  some  important 
differences  in  organisation.  This  funily,  which  was  formerly 
mnch  more  abundant  than  at  present,  receives  its  name  from  the 
lify4ik€  form  which  several  of  its  members  present  (Fig.  607). 
The  greater  part  of  them,  instead  of  moving  freely  where  they 
will,  are  attached,  during  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  their  lives, 
by  a  peduncle,  or  footstalk,  to  some  solid  body.  And  all  of  them 
seem  to  possess  two  orifices  to  the  digestive  cavity.  Of  this 
family  the  Camattda  is  the  most  abundant  example ;  and  as  its 
organisation  is  better  understood  than  that  of  any  other  geno^ 
our  notion  of  the  character  of  the  group  is  principaUy  derived  irom 
it.  In  general  form,  the  Comatula  does  not  depart  widely  firom 
some  of  the  animals  just  described.  The  star-like  aspect  is  aUll 
regularly  preserved ;  and  the  mouth  is  in  the  centre  of  what 
must  yet  be  regarded  as  the  under  surface  of  the  body.  The 
viscera  are  contained  in  the  central  disk,  which  is  compoeed  of 
numerous  polygonal  plates.  The  arms  arising  fronrthis  disk  are 
five  in  numbor;  but  they  speedily  subdivide,  each  usually 
separating  into  four.  These  are  composed  of  a  number  of  calca- 
reous pieces,  solid  and  nearly  cylindrical,  which  are  inclosed  in 
a  living  flesh  of  greater  thickness  than  the  integuments  of  the 
Aiterice.  Thus  we  have  seen  the  rays,  which  in  the  AsterisB 
contained  the  principal  part  of  the  animal,  first  deprived  of  the 
prolongation  of  the  stomach,  and  then  losing  their  cavity  alto- 
gether, so  as  to  become  mere  locomotiye  appendages  to  the 
central  disk.  To  the  skeleton  of  the  arms,  we  find  that  jointed 
lateral  appendages,  of  a  similar  structure,  are  attached ;  and  these 
also  are  clothed  with  the  fleshy  integument  which  secretes  them. 
Between  these  lateral  appendages  is  a  slight  furrow,  occupied  by 
papilke,  which  are  furnished  with  vibratile  cilia ;  and  it  appears 
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to  be  principally  by  the  action  of  these  cilia»  that  food  ia  brought 
towards  the  mouth.  Although  the  digestiye  cavity  has  two 
orifices,  it  is  not  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  the 
Eekmida.  There  is  no  separate  alimentaiy  canal ;  but  only  a 
stomach  like  that  of  the  AiieruBj  with  a  short  tubular  prolonga- 
tion, of  which  the  orifice  projects  between  the  mouth  and  the 
side  of  the  disk.  (This  projecting  orifice,  which  is  yery  evident 
in  the  Encrinites,  has  been  commonly  mistaken  for  the  mouth, 
which  is  much  less  apparent.)  The  Comaitda  often  attaches 
itself  to  sea- weeds,  or  other  floating  bodies ;  and,  bending  its 
long  arms  in  various  directions,  it  presents  a  very  elegant  appear- 
ance. Sometimes  it  swims  freely  through  the  sea,  by  an  undu- 
lating movement  of  these  appendages ;  and  sometimes  it  employs 
a  part  of  them  for  seizing  its  prey,  whilst  with  the  remainder  it 
clings  to  rocks,  corals,  or  other  firm  supports. 

101 7.  Now  if  we  imagine  a  CanuUula  turned  with  its  mouth 
upwards,  and  the  opposite  surface  of  the  disk  prolonged  into  a 
five-sided  stalk,  the  root  of  which  should  be  attached  to  some 
solid  body,  we  shall  have  the  form  of  the  P$ntacrinut.  With 
the  animals  of  this  tribe  we  are  chiefly  acquainted  by  their  skele- 
tons alone.  Only  two  species  are  known  to  exist  at  the  present 
time.  One  of  these,  the  Pentaerinui  Europanu^  is  found  in  the 
Bay  of  Cork  ;  the  other,  the  PefUacrinus  caput  MeduBm^  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  West  India  Ishinds.  The  former  only  has 
been  observed  in  its  living  state ;  and  it  is  so  minute,  that  the 
anatomical  investigation  of  its  structure  is  a 'matter  of  some 
difficulty.  It  appears,  however,  to  correspond  in  every  particular, 
except  the  attachment  by  a  stem,  with  the  Comaiula  ;  and  there 
appears  good  reason  to  regard  it  as,  in  iact,  the  young  state  of 
that  animal.  When  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  the  disk  and  arms 
quit  the  stem,  and  pass  the  remaining  term  of  their  existence  in 
a  state  of  fireedom.  The  Pentaerinu§  caput  Medui^B  is  a  much 
larger  animal,  and  its  skeleton  presents  a  most  beautiful  and 
regular  structure.  The  disk  and  arms  are  formed  like  those  of 
the  Comaiula;  the  latter  are  very  numerous,  and  thickly  set 
with  the  jointed  lateral  appendages.  The  stem  is  more  than  a 
foot  bug,  and  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  pieces  similar  to 
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those  of  the  arms.  From  this  stem  there  arise,  at  regular  inter- 
vals, several  verticiU^  or  whorls,  of  secondary  arms ;  which  do 
not  subdivide,  and  are  destitute  of  lateral  appendages.  From 
what  is  known  of  the  animal  in  its  living  condition,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  all  these  parts  are  covered  with  a  fleshy  integn> 
ment,  by  which  they  are  produced,  and  to  which  they  owe  their 
power  of  movement.  This  integument  seems  to  dip  down 
between  each  joint,  and  to  form  the  connecting  medium  between 
the  difierent  pieces.  As  the  base  of  the  stem  of  the  recent  species 
has  never  been  obtained,  the  mode  by  which  the  Pentacrinos 
attaches  itself  to  solid  bodies  has  never  been  clearly  made  out ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  fossil  remains  are  sometimes  met  with,  that  the  animals 
of  this  genus  are  not  permanently  adherent  to  solid  masses,  but 
have  the  power  of  occasionally  detaching  themselves. 

1018.  In  some  of  the  fossil  species,  the  subdivision  and 
ramification  of  the  arms  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than 
in  either  of  the  recent  forms  of  this  tribe.  The  number  of  pieces 
in  the  skeleton  thus  becomes  very  large.  In  the  Pentaerinug 
Briareu9y  it  has  been  calculated  that  at  least  100,000  exist, 
exclusively  of  the  joints  of  the  lateral  appendages,  which  are 
probably  more  than  50,000  additional.  As  each  joint  was  fur- 
nished  with  at  least  two  bundles  of  muscular  fibre,  one  for  its 
contraction,  the  other  for  its  extension,  we  have  300,000  such  in 
the  body  of  a  single  Pentacrinus — an  amount  of  muscular  appa- 
ratus far  exceeding  any  that  has  been  elsewhere  observed  in  the 
Animal  Creation.  But  it  will  be  remarked  that  these  parts  are 
but  repetitions  of  one  another  in  structure,  and  that  consequently 
their  variety  of  actions  must  be  very  small ;  and,  accordingly 
we  find  that  the  movements  of  this  complex  piece  of  mechanism 
are  far  less  capable  of  being  combined  and  adapted  to  a  specific 
purpose,  than  those  of  a  prehensile  structure  of  higher  organi- 
sation,— the  hand  of  Man — with  its  twenty-seven  bones  and 
thirty-nine  muscles.  A  repetition  of  similar  parts  always 
implies  a  low  degree  of  organisation,  as  it  indicates  a  very 
small  amount  of  variety  in  the  functions  to  be  performed; 
and   the   approach    towards    a   higher   character   is   marked 
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by  the  modification  of  some  of  theM  for  particnlar  purposes — 
&  ipeeialitatum,  or  setting-aput,  for  some  object  of  a  more  im- 
portant nature,  than  those  general  functions  to  which  they  all 
oontribttte.  But  the  simple  actions,  which  ftlone  can  be  performed 
by  the  arms  of  the  Pentacrinua,  are  all  that  it  needs  for  the 
grasp  of  its  food. 

10L9.  '  The  genera]  struetnre  of  the  Enerinut,  of  which  no 
recent  species  exists,  bears  a  close  affinity  with  that  of  the 
Peniaerinut.  The  body  and  jointed  stem  exhibit  rather  a  rounded 
than  a  pentagonal  form  ;  the  latter  is  often  des- 
titute of  secondary  arms ;  and  the  principal 
branches  do  not  ramify  with  the  same  minnte- 
neae  as  those  of  many  Peutacrini,  but  rather 
resemble  in  their  distribution  those  of  the 
Comatula.  The  sbUk  is  attached  by  a  sort  of 
spreading  root,  like  that  of  many  Corals ;  and 
we  most  therefore  belieA  this  tribe  of  Crinoidea 
to  have heeneutirely  fixed. — Besides  the  Encrinus 
and  Pentacrinns,  there  are  many  other  extinct 
genera  of  Criooidea,  whid)  present  a  very  j 
beautifal  series  of  forms,  all  refeiahle  to  the  ' 
same  gBoenl  type ;  but  on  these  our  limits 
forbid  OS  to  dwell. — In  the  recent  spedea  of 
Crinoidea,  one  or  two  of  the  arms  may  occa-  { 
donally  be  found,  of  much  smaller  size  than  the 
rest,  and  apparently  in  process  of  replacing  others  which  have 
been  aoridentally  lost.  Among  the  fossil  Crinoidea,  such  instances 
are  by  no  means  rare. 


Ordbb  in.-FISTULIDA. 

1020.  This  Order  may  be  regarded  as  connecting  the 
EcAinida,  which  may  he  considered  as  the  types  of  the  Class, 
with  the  Articulated  series.  In  some  respects  it  may  be  con- 
sidered to  present  a  higher  grade  of  organisation  than  we  else- 
where meet  with  among  the  Echinodermata ;  but  this  does  not 
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entitle  it  to  naV  la  the  typteal  order  of  the  c1b«  ;  since  ita  more 
elevated  character  is  only  obtained  by  its  approacli  towarda  a 
very  different  type  of  organintion.  This  Ordar,  which  conatsts 
of  the  HolotAuria  and  its  allies,  is  knovn  by  the  absence,  except 
in  &  few  initances,  of  the  calcaraom  platee  and  apines  of  the 
Eehinida  and  SuUerida.  The  skin  ia  aoft,  and  very  distennble 
and  contractile ;  ao  that  the  siia  and  fbrm  of  the  body  are 
capable  of  great  variation.     The  tubular  feet,  however,  etill  eziat. 


They  are  Bometimes  arranged  in  distinot  rowe,  atretcbing  from 
one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other ;  and  sometimefl  aoattervd 
irr^iularly  over  the  anrface.  The  general  form  of  the  body 
variee  considerably  in  the  difiarent  apeciea.  In  some  it  ia  of  a 
nearly  globular  ^ape,  as  in  the  Eekwu$ ;  not  flattened  at  the 
poles,  however,  but  prolonged  at  these  points.  In  othera  it  ia 
still  more  lengthened,  and  presents  alight  transrerae  markinga. 
And  in  the  most  aberrant  species,  the  body  exhibits  an  almost 
worm-like  form ;  being  greatly  prokmged,  and  contracted  at 
intervals  into  distinct  articulations.  Nevertheleae,  in  all  tbeae, 
the  radiated  type  is  evident  in  the  conformation  of  the  parts 
aronnd  the  mouth.  This  is  situated  at  the  anterior  extremity  oi 
the  body,  and  is  surrounded  by  appendages  more  or  less  ramified 
and  fringed ;  so  that,  on  looking  down  upon  these  paris  only,  ira 
might  almost  suppose  them  to  belong  to  one  of  the  SuUtrida. 
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1 021 .  Although  the  body  is  not  fumbhed  with  any  eomplete 
calcareoQS  skeleton,  we  occasionally  find  a  circle  of  plates  around 
the  mouth.  These  afibrd  attachment  to  the  muscles,  which 
stretch  along  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  and  which  are  con- 
cerned in  its  alterations  of  form.  The  mouth  does  not  lead  to  a 
distinct  stomach ;  but  it  is  the  commencement  of  a  long  alimentary 
tube,  of  nearly  uniform  diameter  throughout ;  which^  after  many 
convolutions,  terminates  at  or  near  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
body. — The  Holothuria  has  the  power  of  drawing  inwards  its  * 
tentacula,  and  of  closing  its  mouth  around  them ;  so  that  no 
appearance  of  them  can  be  seen.  It  is  probably  by  a  movement 
of  this  kind  that  it  swallows  its  food,  which  seems  to  consist  of 
almost  any  kind  of  organised  matter  that  falls  in  the  way  of  the 
animal ;  for  the  intestine  is  generally  found  distended  with  sand, 
in  which  may  be  detected  the  remains  of  corals,  sea-weeds,  and 
other  marine  substances. — >There  are  some  interesting  points  in 
the  internal  organisation  of  this  group,  which  tend  to  show  its 
relationship  to  the  Articulata ;  and  their  analogy  to  that  group 
is  further  shown  in  their  power  of  comparatively  active  locomo- 
tion. By  the  flexibility  of  their  integument,  and  the  muscular 
fibres  with  which  it  is  fumished^  they  are  able  to  swim  and  crawl 
with  facility*  Some  of  them  frequent  deep  waters ;  whilst  others 
are  found  among  rocks  and  floating  sea*  weeds,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  shore. 

1022.  Near  the  Holothuria,  we  are  probably  to  place  the 
Sipunadtu  and  its  allies;  although  the  worm-like  aspect  of 

their  bodies,  and  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  either  prickles  or  tubular 
feet  from  the  skin,  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  them  entirely  different 

Fio.  609.-siPUNcuLu».      "^      iJ*  character.  In  fact  they  consti. 

tute  an  extremely  aherrtnU  group 
— just  such  as  the  philosophic  Naturalist  might  expect  to  filid 
between  classes  formed  upon  types  so  different  as  the  Radiated 
and  Artiadated.  The  mouth  is  not  surrounded  by  radiating 
arms,  as  in  the  HolcihuruB^  but  it  is  armed,  in  many  species, 
with  a  set  of  teeth  arranged  in  a  pentagon&l  form,  like  those  of 

ii2 
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the  Echinui.  In  some,  howoTer,  this  is  replaced  hy  a  sort  of 
prohoBcis,  which  may  be  protruded  or  retracted  like  that  of  man  j 
Annelida  (§  835).  So  great  a  resemblance,  in  fact,  do  snch 
Miimitla  bear  to  certain  species  which  we  find  in  this  Class,  that, 
until  Utear  structure  has  been  more  fully  investigated,  and  the 
arrangement  of  their  nerrous  system  ascertained,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  their  true  place  is  not  in  it,  rather  than  among 
the  Echinodermata.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  that  is  wanting 
to  complete  the  connection  between  these  two  classes,  which  is 
establidied  by  means  of  this  group.  The  Sipuneuli  are  seldom 
found  but  on  sandy  shores.  They  excavate  holes  in  the  sand, 
in  which  they  conceal  themselves,  occasionally  protruding  their 
heads  from  the  orifice.  They  are  much  sought  after  by  fisher- 
men, who  use  them,  like  the  common  lob- worm  {Arenioola  pucti- 
torum)  whose  habits  are  so  similar,  as  baits  for  their  hooka. 
Some  of  them  attach  stony  particles  to  their  skin,  by  a  glutinous 
exudation,  so  as  to  cover  it  with  a  hard  crust,  resembling  that 
formed  by  some  Annelida  (§  840). 

1023.  In  regard  to  the  Geographical  distribution  of  the 
Echinodermataj  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  all  the  families 
of  this  Class  are  represented  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  globe. 
As  among  other  classes,  however,  so  in  this,  it  would  appear  that 
the  largest  species  (especially  of  the  Comatula  and  Peniacriniu) 
are  found  in  tropical  regions;  but  Echini^  AsteritSj  and 
HdothuruB^  occur  in  plenty  on  our  own  coasts.  Star-fish  occa- 
sionally abound  so  much  on  the  shores  of  France,  as  to  be  used 
for  a  profitable  manure.  We  have  no  certain  knowledge  as  to 
the  animals  which  find  in  the  Echinodermata  their  regular  food. 
Of  the  SteUeridOy  Man  makes  no  other  use  than  that  just  stated ; 
and  of  none  of  the  Eehinida  does  he  eat  any  other  part  than  the 
roe  (§  1009).  The  large  use  made  of  the  Holathurue  by  Man,  as 
a  source  of  nutriment,  is  not  generally  understood.  One  species 
is  collected  and  eaten  by  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Neapolitan, 
coast;  but  there  is  another  which  constitutes  an  important 
article,  not  only  of  consumption,  but  of  regular  traffic.  Captain 
Flinders  (1803)  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  Malay  proas,  near  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Holland;  and 
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was  informed  that  sixty  proas,  canyiog  one  thousand  meUy  had 

left  Macassar  two  months  before  on  an  expedition  to  that  coast, 

the  object  of  which  was  the  collection  of  trfpangi  for  the  Chinese 

market     The  trepang^  Hehe  de  tner^  or  tea-cucumberj  is  no 

other  than  a  Holothuria^  which  is  extremely  abundant  on  that 

coast ;  in  shallow  water,  the  animal  may  be  taken  up  by  the 

hand;    in  deeper   water  it   is  obtained   either  by  diving  or 

spearing.     In  order  to  preserye  the  edible  portion  of  it,  the 

body  is  split  down  one  side,  boiled,  and  pressed  with  a  weight  of 

stones,  then  dried  in  the  sun  and  stowed  away  in  bags.     About 

a  thousand  of  them  make  t^pieol^  which  is  equivalent  to  ISSIbs. ; 

and  100  piools  are  a  cargo  for  a  proa.     It  is  carried  to  Timor 

and  sold  to  the  Chinese,  who  meet  them  there ;  and  when  all 

the  proas  are  assembled,   the  fleet  returns  to  Macassar.     It 

would  seem  that  European  traders  have  now  become  alive  to 

the  value  of  this  traffic ;  for  there  are  regular  establishments  in 

different  parts  of  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  for  those  who  go 

hiche-de-fMr-ing^  as  the  employment  is  commonly  termed.  After 

exhausting  the  supplies  furnished  by  one  island,  they  pass  on  to 

another,  and  usuaUy  complete  their  cargo  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  quantity  annually  sent  to  China  from  Macassar,  which  is 

the  principal  market  of  the  trepang^  is  usually  about  TOOOpicols, 

or  416  tons ;  the  price  usually  varying  from  8  dollars  a  picol  to 

115,  according  to  the  quality.    There  is  also  a  considerable 

export  of  trepang  from  Manilla  to  Canton.    The  Sipuneuluf, 

also,  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  China  and  Japan. 

1024.  The  Geological  position  of  the  different  fiimilies  of 
Echinodermata  presents  us  with  many  points  of  great  interest. 
No  remains  of  any  of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  very  oldest 
fossiliferous  rocks ;  but,  judging  by  the  abundance  of  the  skele- 
tons of  Crindidea  in  the  limestones  of  the  Transition  series,  the 
animals  of  that  group  must  have  been  among  the  most  numerous 
of  the  larger  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  at  the  time  these  strata 
were  deposited.  So  abundant  are  they,  indeed,  that  they  may 
be  almost  said  to  constitute  those  thick  and  extensive  beds  of 
Transition  limestone,  which,  from  the  wheel-like  form  of  the 
separate  joints  of  the  Encrinite  stems,  is  termed  Entrochal 
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Marble.     **  The  substance  of  this  marble,"  says  Dr.  Buckland, 
^^  is  often  ahnost  as  entirely  made  np  of  the  petrified  bones  of 
EncriniteSy  as  a  oom-rick  is  composed  of  straws.     Han  applies 
it  to  construct  his  palace,  and  adorn  his  sepulchre ;  but  there  are 
few  who  know,  and  fewer  still  who  duly  appreciate,  the  sur- 
prising fact,  that  much  of  tlua  marble  is  composed  of  the  skeletons 
of  millions  of  organised  beings,  once  endowed  with  life  and  sna- 
ceptible  of  enjoyment,  which,  after  performing  ihe  part  that  was 
for  a  while  assigned  to  them  in  living  nature,  have  contributed 
their  remains  towards  the  composition  of  the  mountain  masses 
of  the  earth."     It  cannot  be  deemed  improbable  that,  of  those 
forests  of  Enerini  to  which  these  depositions  are  principally 
owing,  some  grew  on  the  sides  of  the  Coral  ree&  from  whicb 
other  beds  of  limestone  seem  to  have  originated ;  and  that  the 
debru  (or  separate  particles)  of  the  reefs  furnished  the  calcareous 
matter,  by  which  their  skeletons  are  held  together.    Fragments 
of  Encrinites  are  also  dispersed  irregularly  throughout  all  the 
deposits  of  the  Tranmtion  period,  intermixed  with  the  remains 
of  other  contemporary  marine  animals.     No  other  species  of 
Echinodermata,  however,  as  yet  present  themselves ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  remark,  that  the  Crindidea  which  so  abound  in 
the  Transition  epoch  (more  than  thirty  species  being  known) 
belonged,  with  one  exception,  to  the  Enerinui  and  other  round- 
stemmed  genera,  and  were  therefore  more  unlike  the  existing 
forms  of  that  family,  than  were  those  which  we  find  at  a  later 
period.     All  these  Crino'idea,  which  continue  to  abound  in  the 
Mountain  Limestone  and   other  of  the  more  ancient  secondary 
rocks,  become  extinct  when  we  arrive  at  the  Lias ;  and  are  then 
replaced  by  the  Pentacrinm,     The  stems  of  Encrinites  compose 
extensive  beds  in  the  Carboniferous,  as  in  the  Transition  series ; 
and  these  are  often  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  of  a 
distinctly  Coralline  nature,  so  that  the  animals  probably  grew 
on  the  banks  of  such  reefs  as  are  now  being  elevated  in  the 
Southern  Ocean,  and  which,  if  properly  examined,  mighty  be 
found   to  support  their  living  analogues.     The  joints  of  the 
Encrinite-stems  often  fall  asunder  when  the  connecting  rock  is 
not  firm  enough  to  hold  them, — the  animal  membrane  which 
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united  them  in  the  living  state  haying  long  since  decayed  awaj. 
Their  flat  round  form,  and  central  perforation,  have  occasioned 
them  to  receive  the  name  of  Entrochii  or  wheel-stones.  They 
were  formerly  strung  as  beads  for  rosaries ;  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain  they  still  retain  the  appellation  of  St.  Guthbert's 
beads. 

'*  On  a  rock  by  Liodisftfii 
Sunt  Cnthbert  sitt,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-born  beads  that  bear  his  name." 

1025*  The  Pentacrintu  first  began  to  abound  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Lias ;  and  its  remains  present  themselves  in 
great  nnmbers  in  that  formation,  and  in  the  Oolite  which 
succeeds  it.  From  that  period  they  diminish,  and  we  gradually 
lose  sight  of  this  interesting  group, — ^the  few  existing  species 
serving,  as  it  were,  but  to  indicate  the  structure  of  those,  which 
formerly  occupied  so  important  a  rank  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ocean. — As  the  Grinoidea  disappeared,  the  other  Stellerida 
and  Echinida  took  their  place ;  and  remains  of  these  are  met 
with  in  almost  all  marine  strata,  down  to  the  present  time.— 
being  particularly  abundant  in  the  Chalk  and  Oolite. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
OF  THE  CLASa  OF  ACALEPHjE. 
1026.    Tbb  Miiin&k  compouDg  the  dus  Acalbtos  Utter 
widely  in  external  form,  and  frequently,  also,  in  the  mange- 
moot  of  their  organs;    90  that   it   is  difficult  to  assign  any 
character  which  shall  be 
apphcable    to   tbem  aU. 
Perhaps  their  most  gene' 
ral  point  of  agreement  is 
the   extreme   softness  of    ' 
their    tiesnes,   and    their 
free  nnattached  condition : 
by  the  former   they  are 
distinguished    Irom    the 
Echinodeimata ;   by  the 
latter  from  the  Poly  pifera. 
Altboagh    the    radiated 
structure  is  well  marked 
in  the  fonns  which  we 
may  regard'  as  typical  of 
this   group   (Fig.   610), 
yet  it  is  80  entirely  oh< 
scared    in    others    (Fig. 
614),  that,  if  they  he  re- 
garded out  of  connection 
with  the  rest,  their  ckim 
to  a  place  in  this  division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  would  be 
very  doubtful.     In  general,  however,  it  ia  not  difficult  to  £nd 
links  of  transition,  by  which  the  radiated  forms  pass  into  thoee 
that  are  constructed  apparently  upon  a  diSerent  type ;    and, 
when  this  is  the  case,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  uniting 
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the  latter  under  the  same  general  denomination,  since  the^  agree 
in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  group  as  stated  above,  and  cannot 
be  received  into  others. 

1027.  The  Acalephse  derive  their  name  (which  means 
neUle$\  firom  the  stinging  power  which  nearly  all  of  them  pos- 
sess ;  and  some  of  their  common  names,  as  ^^  Sea-nettles/  or 
^' Stang-fishes,"  have  the  same  origin.  This  stinging  power 
appears  due  to  a  peculiar  acrid  secretion  from  the  snr&ce,  which 
remains  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  may  be  communicated 
to  substances  which  are  placed  in  contact  with  it.  They  are 
also  commonly  denominated  ^'jelly-fish,"  '^  sea-blubber,"  &c. ; 
partly  from  their  uncouth  appearance  when  cast  upon  the  shore ; 
and  partly  frt>m  the  extreme  softness  of  their  tissues,  which  melt 
away  (as  it  were)  when  removed  from  the  water.  This  delicacy 
of  structure  is  conmion  to  the  whole  group.  In  the  greater 
part,  there  is  no  hard  support  whatever;  and  the  animals, 
when  taken  out  of  water,  lose  their  form  completely.  In  a  few 
species,  however,  there  is  a  very  thin  cartilaginous  plate,  which 
retains  its  form  when  dry.  The  substance  of  these  animals  consists 
of  a  tissue  somewhat  resembling  cartilage  (Anim.  Physiol.  §  45); 
but  containing  so  litUe  solid  matter,  that  a  Medusa^  weighing 
several  pounds  when  alive^  is  reduced  almost  to  as  many  grains 
when  dried.  The  fluid  gradually  drains  away,  leaving  but  a 
thin  pellicle  incrusting  the  surface  on  which  the  mass  was  placed. 

1028.  In  most  of  all  the  Acalephse,  which  possess  a  distinctly 
racBated  form,  the  stomach  or  digestive  cavity  is  central  (Fig* 
611).  It  usually  opens  by  a  single  orifice,  placed  in  the  centre, 
and  surrounded  by  tentacula ;  but  there  are  several  curious 
species  (Fig.  612)|  in  which  there  is  no  regular  mouth ; 
the  food  being  taken  in  by  a  number  of  suckers,  having  minute 
orifices  at  their  extremities.  In  all,  however,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  number  4  and  its  multiples  may  be  almost  constantly 
observed  to  govern  the  distribution  of  the  organs.  Although 
possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  locomotive  power,  the  movements 
of  the  Acalephsd  are  very  feeble ;  they  are  carried  about  by  the 
ocean  currents,  almost  at  their  mercy ;  and  many  of  them  have 
the  means  of  making  the  gentle  breeaees  subservient  to  their 
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change  of  place  in  aeuroh  of  food.  None  of  them,  however,  can 
endure  a  rough  eea.  Althongh  in  calm  weaiher  they  float  in 
countless  m3niads  upon  the  surface,  they  sink,  on  the  slightest 
disturbance  of  it,  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  For  the  same 
reason,  they  prefer  the  open  sea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
coast ;  and  in  fiict  to  approach  the  land  is  almost  fatal  to  them. 
They  are  often  driven  by  the  winds  and  currents  whidi  they 
cannot  resisti  against  the  hard  shore,  and  there  they  are  soon 
beaten  to  pieces  by  the  waves;  or  they  are  left  dry  by  the  tide, 
which  they  have  not  the  power  of  following,  and  speedily  melt 
like  the  spangled  hoar-frost  beneath  the  sun-beam. 

1029.  The  voyager  in  the  open  sea,  however,  often  encoun- 
ters whole  fleets  of  these  animals,  extoiding,  as  fiw  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  basking  as  it  were  in  the  sunshine  that  ilfaimines  the 
surface,  and  reflecting  its  rays  with  all  the  goigeousness  of  the 
most  brilliant  iridescent  hues.  Most  of  the  Acalephffi  seem 
inclined  thus  to  associate ;  and  in  tropical  regions,  where  they 
exist  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the  voyager,  after  passing  through 
a  fleet  of  one  species,  will  in  a  short  time  encounter  an  equally 
extensive  collection  of  another  kind.  It  is  not  by  day  only, 
however,  that  these  animals  delight  the  eye  of  the  mariner.  It 
is  chiefly  to  them  that  the  pho9phor€9cence  of  the  sea  is  due,  which 
is  occasionally  observed  on  our  own  coasts,  bat  only  in  a  d^[ree 
which  affords  a  faint  idea  of  the  extraordinary  nature  of  this 
phenomenon  as  it  presents  itself  in  warmer  latitudes.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  ocean  displays  a  diffused  luminosity,  like  that  of  the 
Milky- way  on  a  clear  night.  The  path  of  the  ship  is  marked  by 
a  brilliant  line  of  glowing  light.  The  waves,  as  they  gently  curi 
over  one  another  (this  phenomenon  is  never  seen  with  a  rough 
sea),  break  into  brilliant  spangles.  The  oars  of  a  boat  rowing 
over  them,  seem  dripping  with  pearls  when  raised  from  the 
water;  and  every  stroke  is  marked  with  anew  line  of  brightness. 
And  amidst  this  general  splendour,  varied  forms  of  more  glowing 
lustre  are  seen  to  move — some  like  ribands  of  flame— aome 
like  globes  of  living  fire— some  gently  gliding  through  the  still 
ocean,  others  more  rapidly  moving  just  beneath  its  sur&ce. 
Now,  although  other  marine  animals— such  as  the  Pennaiula 
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(Fig.  622)  and  other  Poljrpifera,  the  Pyro$oma  (§983)  and  other 
Tunioata — contribute  to  produce  this  damling  effect,  it  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  various  speciee  belonging  to  the  group  we  are 
now  considering. 

1030.     The  diffmed  luminosity  is  given  by  minute  species ; 
and  on  our  own  coasts  it  is  principally  due  to  the  Noetilueay  a 
little  animal  much  resembling  a  grain  of  boiled  sago  in  size  and 
appearance.    The  anatomy  of  this  animal  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
foctorily  investigated,  notwithstanding  its  occasional  abundance ; 
and  its  true  place  in  the  Class  has  not  been  ascertained.     It 
seems  like  a  little  granule  of  jelly,  with  a  long  stalk.    This  stalk 
appears  to  be  a  trunk  or  sucking-tube,  by  which  the  food  is  taken 
in ;  and  it  is  capable  of  being  extended,  or  drawn  in,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.    The  luminous  secretion  appears  in  all  instances 
to  become  more  vivid,  when  the  animal  is  alarmed  or  stimulated 
in  any  way.     Hence  the  disturbance  of  the  water,  by  the  gentle 
curling  of  the  waves  over  each  other,  or  by  their  ripple  on  the 
shore,  is  marked  by  linee  of  increased  brilliancy.    The  movement 
of  a  boat,  and  the  stroke  of  the  oars,  will  have  the  same  effect. 
If  the  animab  be  washed  over  the  sands,  they  continue  to  display 
their  luminosity  in  a  fainter  degree  for  some  time ;  but  every 
footstep  of  a  person  who  walks  over  them  is  studded  with  bril- 
liant points.     And  if  the  hands  be  dipped  in  the  water  thus 
phosphorescent,  and  then  rubbed  together,  they  will  be  covered 
with  luminous  spots ;  which,  when  examined,  are  found  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  phosphorescent  glow  of  these  delicately-formed 
little  animals.  There  are  few  parts  of  the  British  coasts,  where  this 
phenomenon  is  not  occasionally  witnessed.     It  generally  follows 
a  continuance  of  some  particular  wind ;  but  the  direction  required 
varies  in  different  parts  of  our  bland.    It  is  thus  that  we  obtain 
a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  animals  composing 
this  tribe,  than  we  derive  firom  any  observations  that  can  be  made 
during  the  day.    Their  bodies  are  often  so  transparent,  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  water  through  which  they 
are  diffused,  except  when  displaying  their  phosphorescence.    But 
when  the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
is  seen  to  exhibit  a  uniform  luminosityi  and  this  is  ascertained  to 
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be  due  to  uimak  not  larger  that  the  head  of  a  pin,  id  close 
appodtion  to  each  other, — the  vast  amoant  of  organic  life  which 
oidinarilf  escapes  our  notice,  can  scarcely  fitil  to  strike  as  with 
astonishment,  not  nnmingled  with  pleasure  at  the  thonght,  tfaat 
each  of  these  little  b«ngs  is  pasong  a  life  of  enjoyment,  and  is 
performing  an  allotted  function  in  the  great  economy  of  Nature. 
1031.  The  atruotnre  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Acaleplue 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  understood  to  permit  a  very  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  the  CUae;  and  we  must  he  satisfied  with  a 
description  of  some  of  the  principal  forms  wbidi  it  includee.— 
The  Meduta  (Fig.  611)  presents  to  the  eye,  when  it  la  floating 
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in  its  native  element,  an  umbrella- shaped  disk,  from  beneath 
which  bang  down  four  tentocula  or  arms.  The  central  part  of 
the  concave  nde  of  this  disk  is  occupied  by  the  stomach,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  mouth,  opening  downwards,  and  sur- 
rounded by  four  leaf-like  tentacula.  Around  the  stomach  are 
four  ovarial  chambers,  with  separate  orifices,  lliese  oi^ans 
occupy  the  space  inclosed,  as  it  were,  within  the  frame-work  of 
the  umbrella;  but^the  delicate  membranous  disk  projects  con- 
eidorably  beyond  them,  and  floats  freely  in  the  water.  It 
appears  to  have  some  muscuhtr  power ;  for  it  is  by  its  gentle 
nndulations,  which  are  performed  with  great  regularity,  thnt 
these  animals  are  propelled  through  the  ocean.  This  free  por- 
tion of  tlio  disk  is  traversed  by  numerous  canals,  which  are  to  be 
regarded  as  prolongaUoua  of  the  digestive  cavity.  Eight  of  these 
pus  directly  outwards,  and  terminate  in  a  corresponding  numb^ 
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of  orifices  «t  the  edge  of  the  disk.  Bat  Another  set  of  eight  rab- 
divide  and  ramify,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  aet-work  of  Teesels,  which 
kppear  to  serre  for  the  nutrition  of  the  pordon  of  the  etmctare 
at  a  distance  from  the  stomach,  and  also  to  expose  the  nntritive 
fluid  to  the  aerating  action  of  the  eurronnding  water.  The 
Meduus  often  attain  ooomderable  size.  It  is  said  that  their  disks 
hare  been  seen  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter;  and  that  the 
animals  have  weighed  ae  much  as  60  lbs.  It  might  be  inferred 
from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  their  etructnre,  that  they  are  sup- 
ported only  on  food  most  easily  obtained;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case ;  for  in  ibai  stomachs  are  found  small  CruBtaoea, 
Hollusca,  and  eren  ^shes.  It  would  seem  that  their  tentacnla, 
like  those  of  the  Hydra,  posSMs  cODriderable  muMnlar  power ; 
and  that  they  are  capable  of  drawing  towards  the  mouth  almost 
anything  which  comes  within  their  reach.  Even  large  Fishes 
are  occasioiially  found  entangled  amongst  them.  Very  probably 
their  stinging  power  is  of  use  in  weakening  the  resistance  of 
thei  rprey. 

1032.  TUereareseveralAcalephs,  which  resemble  the  3f«iMfe 
in  general  form,  and  espedajly 
in  the  poesesnon  of  this  um- 
brella-shaped disk,  by  the  un- 
dulations of  which  they  move 
through  the  water ;  but  which 
yet  differ  from  them  in  many 
important  and  curious  points 
of  oiganisation.  Sometimes 
the  mouth  is  prolonged  into  a 
sort  of  proboscis,  formed,  as  it 
were,  by  the  union  of  the  bases 
of  the  tentacula,  so  as  much  to 
resemble  the  stalk  of  a  mush- 
room. Sometimes  the  tentacula 
are  of  ranch  smaller  proportional  eiia,  and  then  we  usually  find 
a  series  of  filaments  hanging  from  the  free  margin  of  the  mantle 
(Fig.  610).  Occasionally  Uie  tentacula  almost  disappear,  and 
then  tiiese  filaments  are  largely  and  abundantly  dereloped,  and 
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probably  repLice  them  in  function.  The  most  cnrious  modifica- 
tion, however,  is  that  which  is  displayed  to  us  in  the  Rhizotioma 
(Fig.  612),  an  animal  bearing  a  close  external  resemblance  to 
the  Medusa.  Here  the  central  mouth  is  entirely  absent ;  but  the 
tentacula  are  channelled  through  their  whole  length,  and  their 
tubes  open  at  their  base  into  the  stomach.  At  the  free 
extremity,  the  tube  of  each  subdiyides  and  ramifies  like  the 
roots  of  a  plant;  terminating  in  a  number  of  small  suckers, 
in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  there  is  a  small  pore.  It  has  been 
shown,  by  placing  one  of  these  animals  in  a  coloured  fluid,  that 
solid  particles,  if  sufficiently  minute,  may  enter  these  pores ;  but 
this  species  must  either  be  nourished  by  extremely  minute 
animidcules,  or  by  imbibing  the  juices  of  other  animals,  upon 
which  it  fixes  its  suckers. 

1033.  According  to  Ehrenberg,  a  nervous  circle  may  be 
detected  surrounding  the  mouth  in  some  animals  of  this  group  ; 
and  another,  connected  with  the  first,  running  round  the  margin 
of  the  disk.  From  the  latter  he  states  that  filaments  may  be 
seen  to  pass  to  certain  red  spots  upon  the  edge  of  the  disk,  which 
he  imagines  to  be  eyes.  Upon  this  point,  however,  there  is  yet 
considerable  doubt.  The  animals  of  this  group  appear  very 
little  sensitive  to  injurious  impressions.  They  give  no  fligns  of 
feeling  the  deepest  and  most  extensive  wounds  of  their  eaihce ; 
and  the  movements  of  contraction  and  dilatation  have  been  seen 
in  parts  of  the  disk  almost  sepaiated  from  the  rest,  as  well  as  in 
the  entire  animab  when  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  bulk  had  been 
lost  by  the  draining  of  their  fluids.  In  such  instances,  the  move- 
ments may  be  re-excited  after  they  have  ceased,  by  firiction  and 
by  punctures  of  the  fibrous  substance,  just  like  those  of  the  heart 
and  alimentary  canal  in  the  higher  animals ;  and  they  would 
seem  to  be  of  an  equally  involuntary  character. 

1034.  Some  very  curious  discoveries  have  been  recently 
made,  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  embryo  in  the  Medusa 
and  its  allies.  The  eggs  are  transferred,  when  they  leave  the 
ovarial  chambers,  into  certain  manupial  sacs  or  pouches,  on  the 
xmder  side  of  the  arms.  There  they  undergo  the  early  stages 
of  their  development,  and  then  issue  forth  in  the  conditioB  of 
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Animalcules,  heelj  moviDg  by  the  cUia  with  which  they  are  pro- 
vided at  their  edges. — After  a  time  they  fix  themselves  at  one 
extremity;  and  gradually  become  converted  into  Polype-like 
animals.  In  this  state  they  remain  several  months,  obtaining 
their  food  by  means  of  long  slender  tentacula ;  and  each  of  these 
polype-like  bodies  then  separates,  by  transverse  division,  into 
from  ten  to  fifteen  young  Heduse,  which  gradually  acquire  the 
form  of  the  parent. 

1035.     Another  most  interesting  form  is  the  little  Cydippe 
(formerly  called  Beroe)^  which  is  often  abundant  on  our  own 

coasts.  This  animal  is  of  a  nearly  globu- 
lar form,  sometimes  a  litUe  elongated  at 
the  two  extremities,  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  delicate  jelly-like  substance, 
strengthened  by  eight  bands  of  somewhat 
firmer  texture,  which  run  like  meridian 
lines  finom  pole  to  pole.  Tbese  bands  are 
covered  with  rows  of  large  et/ta,  arranged 
side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  narrow  plates 
of  a  fin-like  character.  There  are,  in  the  most 
common  species,  from  three  to  seven  cilia 
in  each  row ;  and  about  twenty  rows  on  each  ridge.  The  whole 
ridge  is  not  unlike  the  paddle-wheel  of  a  steam-boat ;  but  the 
motion  is  given  by  the  vibration  of  the  separate  floats,  and  not 
by  the  revolution  of  the  whole.  Over  these  floats  the  animal 
has  evidently  complete  control ;  it  can  retard  or  stop  their  move- 
ments at  pleasure ;  and  arrest  the  play  of  one,  two,  or  more  rows 
whilst  the  remainder  continue  in  rapid  vibration.  By  these 
means  it  is  capable  of  swimming  through  the  waiter  with  consi- 
derable activity,  and  of  changing  its  course  at  wiU.  The  animals 
themselves  are  of  a  bright  iaintly-blue  aspect;  and  the  cilia 
present  vivid  iridescent  hues  when  in  motion.  The  mouth 
is  situated  at  one  of  the  poles  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  always 
directed  forward  when  the  animal  is  in  motion.  It  is  a  wide 
entrance  to  the  short  oesophagus,  which  terminates  in  the  sto- 
mach ;  it  can  be  closed  by  the  animal  when  irritated ;  but  when 
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freely  swimming  through  the  water,  it  is  always  widely  dilated. 
From  the  stomach,  there  passes  a  narrow  straight  intestine,  which 
terminates  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  body.  When  the 
animal  is  in  active  movement,  therefore,  a  continual  stream  of 
fluid  will  enter  its  mouth,  and  will  pass  out  again  behind ;  and 
from  the  minute  particles  contained  in  this  fluid,  its  nourishment 
is  probably  in  part  derived. 

1036.  These  apparently  powerless  little  animals  feed,  however, 
like  other  Acalephe,  upon  species  of  much  higher  organisation 
and  firmer  texture ;  and  they  are  provided  with  similar  means 
of  obtaining  them.  From  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  arise 
two  filaments,  which  are  many  times  its  own  length.  These  are 
provided  with  lateral  filaments,  which  arise  at  regular  intervals 
from  one  side  along  their  whole  course,  and  are  spirally  coiled 
like  the  tendrils  of  a  pea.  The  principal  filaments  do  not  arise 
fi^m  the  surface  of  the  body,  however,  but  from  the  bottom  of 
two  deep  cavities  extending  into  its  interior.  Into  these  cavities 
the  main  filaments  with  their  appendages  can  be  entirely  retracted. 
The  lateralfibrils  seem  to  contract  spirally  towards  the  longitudinal 
filaments;  and  the  latter  are  drawn  by  irregular  contractions 
into  the  cavity,  so  as  to  be  entirely  concealed.  When  the  animal 
wishes  to  put  them  forth,  it  seems  to  contract  the  cavity,  and  the 
filaments  are  jerked  forth,  as  it  were,  not  simultaneously,  but 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  When  the  main  fila- 
ments have  been  ejected  from  the  body,  the  little  tendrils  b^n 
to  uncoil.  When  one  of  these  beautiful  little  animals  is  placed 
in  a  vessel  of  sea- water,  it  sometimes  remains  at  the  bottom, 
projecting  its  long  filaments  upwards.  At  other  times  it  darts 
upwards  with  great  velocity,  drawing  its  long  filaments  after  it, 
retracting  and  extending  them  alternately.  Not  unfrequently  it 
remains  for  soitie  time  at  the  top  of  the  water ;  and,  when  it 
wishes  to  descend,  it  turns  over,  drawing  up  its  fiUments  sud- 
denly, and  then  swims,  mouth-downwards,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel. 

1037.  The  Cestum  Vmeris^  or  Girdle  of  Venus,  an  Acalepha 
belonging  to  the  same  group  with  the  preceding,  is  a  flat  ribuid- 
shaped  animal,  which  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  five  or  six 
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feet,  whilst  its  breadth  is  not  more  than  as  many  inches.  At  first 
sight,  the  form  of  this  species  might  forbid  ns  from  ranking  it 
near  the  Cydippe.  When  we  examine  its  stmctore,  howeyer, 
we  find  that  there  is  a  much  greater  real  correspondence  than 
would  have  been  suspected.  The  mouth  is  placed,  not  at  one 
extremity,  but  at  the  centre  of  one  of  the  sides.  The  alimentary 
tube  passes  straight  across  the  body,*  and  terminates  on  the 
opposite  side ;  the  digestive  organs  closely  resembling  those  of  the 
Cydippe.  The  uniformly  gelatinous  condstence  of  the  whole 
animal,  as  well  as  this  peculiar  conformation  of  its  alimentary 
canal,  forbid  our  ranking  it  in  the  Articulated  series ;  to  which  its 
prolonged  form  might  have  led  us  to  refer  it,  if  the  mouth  had 
been  placed  at  one  extremity,  and'  the  alimentary  tube  had 
traversed  its  length.  The  edges  of  both  sides  are  fringed  with 
cilia  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  it  appears  to  be  by  the 
Tibrations  of  these  cilia,  rather  than  by  any  movement  of  the 
body  itself,  that  it  is  propelled  through  the  water.  As  in  the 
Cydippe^  a  system  of  vessels  absorbs  the  nutritious  fluid  produced 
by  the  actions  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  conveys  it  to  the 
remainder  of  the  structure,  here  so  remote.  And  here,  also,  we 
find  a  part  of  these  vessels  running  under  the  ridges  bearing  the 
cilia,  as  if  to  expose  the  fluid  they  convey  to  a  stratum  of  water 
continually  renewed  by  the  ciliary  action.  We  might  then  regard 
this  animal  as  a  Cydippe^  flattened  and  extended  in  a  lateral 
direction ;  and  many  very  interesting  forms  of  transition  have 
been  discovered,  which  show  that  this  view  of  its  structure  is 
the  true  one. 

1038.  The  group  of  HydroitaUe  Acalephsd,  is  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  one  or  more  large  air-sacs,  by  which  great 
buoyancy  is  given  to  these  beautiful  animals*  It  would  appear 
that  they  have  considerable  power  over  these  organs;  either 
foreing  out  the  air  contained  in  them,  or  compressing  it  into  a 
mvch  smaller  compass,  when  they  wish  to  sink ;  and  distending 
the  sac  by  some  unknown  means  when  they  desire  to  rise. 
We  seldom  meet  with  anything  like  radial  symmetry  in  this 
group.  The  forms  of  the  species  are  extremely  variable  and 
irregular ;  but  there  is  usually  a  correspondence  between  the  two 
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sides  of  each  indiyidnal.     A  well-known  example  of  this  group 
is    (he   Phyiolus    utriculuiy    commonlj  ^ 

termed  the  Portngaese  Man-of-war.  This 
possesses  a  angle  large  air-sac,  beneath 
which  the  digestive  apparatus  is  disposed ; 
and  the  sac  is  surmounted  by  a  sort  of 
orest  (i),  which  possesses  a  greater  degree 
of  firmness  than  the  rest  of  the  structure, 
and  is  eleyated  entirely  aboTO  the  water, 
when  the  animal  is  floating  at  the  sur- 
hoe ;  so  that  when  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gentle  breeze,  the  animal 
is  wafted  by  its  means  from  place  to  place.  fw.  sm— PHTiAi^ca. 
The  air-sac  itself  possesses  considerable  muscular  power.  It  is 
provided  with  two  orifices  (a,  c\  one  at  each  extremity,  through 
both  of  which  air  is  forced  out  when  the  bag  is  compressed  by 
the  hand ;  each  of  these  orifices  is  provided  with  a  little  circular 
muscle,  which  usually  keeps  them  closed,  but  which  aUows  of 
their  dilatation  during  the  continuance  of  the  outward  flow  of  air. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  alteration  in  the  specific  gravity 
of  this  animal  required  for  its  sinking  in  water,  is  effected  partly 
by  the  expulsion  of  air  in  this  manner,  and  partly  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  remainder.  No  definite  stomach  can  be  found 
beneath.  There  is  a  mass  of  short  flask-shaped  appendages, 
which  hang  down  from  the  under  side  of  the  air-sac,  and  are 
terminated  by  suckers,  with  an  orifice  in  each.  Whilst  the 
lower  surface  of  the  air-sac  is  not  itself  above  six  inches  from  <me 
end  to  the  other,  the  tentacnla  sometimes  hang  down  like  fishing 
lines,  to  an  extent  of  sixteen  or  even  eighteen  feet.  They 
generally  possess  an  active  stinging  power,  and  are  also  very 
contractile,  so  that  they  are  able  to  draw  the  prey  which  they 
have  attacked  towards  their  point  of  origin.  It  would  seem  that 
the  short  suckers  are  attached  to  the  bodies  of  AJ"'iTf>ftW  thus 
entrapped ;  and  that  the  Phy$altu  derives  its  nourishment  by 
imbibing  their  juices  through  the  pores  of  these  numerous 
cirrhi.  This  animal  is  one  of  those  most  commonly  observed  by 
voyagers,  sailing  in  fleets  upon  the  calm  surface  of  the  ocean,  and 
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disappearing  with  great  rapidity  when  alanned  by  the  roughness 
of  the  wayes. 

1039.  Our  account  of  the  Acalepha  cannot  be  better 
summed  up  than  in  the  words  of  M.  Peron : — ^*  Among  the 
animals  of  this  &mily,"  he  observes,  ^^  we  find  the  most  import- 
ant functions  of  life  performed  in  bodies  which  offer  to  the  eje 
little  more  than  a  mass  of  jelly.  They  grow  frequently  to  a 
large  sixe,  so  as  to  measure  several  feet  in  diameter ;  and  yet  we 
cannot  always  determine  what  are  their  organs  of  nutrition.  They 
move  with  rapidity,  and  continue  their  motions  for  a  long  time  ; 
and  yet  we  cannot  always  satis&ctorily  demonstrate  their  mus- 
cular system.  Their  secretions  are  frequently  very  abundant, 
and  yet  the  secreting  organs  remain  to  be  discovered.  They 
seem  to  be  too  weak  to  seize  any  vigorous  animal,  and  yet  fishes 
are  sometimes  their  prey.  Their  delicate  stomachs  appear  to 
be  wholly  incapable  of  acting  upon  such  food ;  and  yet  it  is 
digested  within  a  very  short  time*  Most  of  them  shine  at  night 
with  great  brilliancy,  and  yet  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  the  agent  which  produces  so  remarkable  an  effect,  or 
of  the  organs  by  which  it  is  elaborated.  And,  lastly,  many  of 
them  sting  the  hand  which  touches  them  ;  but  how,  or  by  what 
means^  they  do  so,  remains  a  mystery.^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIT. 

OF  THE  CLASS  OF  POLYPIFERA. 

1040.  No  doubt  can  now  exist  of  the  Animal  charactar  of 
the  beings  composing  this  class ;  although  the  Plant-like  form 
which  many  of  them  present,  deceived  the  Naturalists  of  former 
days,  as  it  does  the  uninformed  observer  at  the  present  time, 
into  the  belief  of  their  Vegetable  nature.  In  the  works  of  the 
older  Botanists,  the  zoophytes  (a  term  which  may  be  advan- 
tageously restricted  to  this  class),  whether  hard  and  stony,  or 
flexible  and  homy,  were  arranged  and  described  with  Sea-weeds 
and  Mosses,  without  any  misgivings  as  to  to  the  propriety  of 
doing  so.  So  far  was  this  theory  carried,  that  the  Sea^Anemone 
was  described  as  a  veritable  flower ;  and  Count  Marsigli,  who 
detected  the  existence  of  analogous  beings  in  coral  and  madre- 
pore, spoke  of  them  as  the  hlosionu  of  these  stony  plants.  It  is 
now  just  a  century  since  the  doctrine  of  their  Animal  character, 
now  universally  admitted,  was  received  with  any  degree  of  fieivomr 
by  the  learned. 

1041.  It  is  only  of  late,  however,  that  this  class  has  been 
carefully  investigated  and  well  understood.  A  large  proportion 
of  those  compound  structures,  which  are  known  as  Coral^ 
Madrq>ore^  &c.,  come  under  the  inspection  of  Naturalists  only 
in  their  dry  state,  stripped  of  all  that  characterises  the  living 
animal.  Hence  their  classification  has,  until  recently,  been 
founded  solely  upon  the  characters  presented  by  these  structures. 
Some  of  them  are  massive  and  stony ;  others  of  more  delicate 
conformation,  and  of  homy  consistence.  Some  of  them  serve  as 
a  central  axis  or  stem,  which  is  clothed  with  the  living  flesh  ; 
others  form  a  tube,  which  sheaths  the  softer  tissues,  and  this 
variety  is  found  to  exist  among  both  the  stony  corals  or  litAo- 
phytefy  and  the  homy  flexible  corals  or  keratcphytet.     MoreoTer 
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there  are  some  pol3rpe8  which  do  not  form  aasociations,  and 
which  deposit  no  hard  skeleton^  hnt  which  are  closely  allied  in 
general  structure  to  those  that  do ;  such  are  the  Hydra  or  fresh- 
water Polype  (Fig.  615),  and  the  Actinia  or  Sea- Anemone  (Fig. 
617).  In  the  classification  founded  only  upon  the  characters  of 
the  compound  masses,  therefore,  the  ncJced  Polypes  (as  they  were 
termed)  were  associated  into  a  separate  order.  By  this  method 
— as  by  any  which  depend  upon  a  single  set  of  characters,  and 
are  therefore  artijiddl — beings  the  most  dissimilar  were  asso- 
ciated together;  and  those  which  were  really  allied  in  the 
structure  of  the  individuals,  were  separated,  because  there  was  a 
dissimilarity  in  the  form  of  the  compound  masses. 

1042.  Bearing  in  mind  the  resemblance  formerly  pointed 
out,  between  one  of  the  compound  Polypifera  and  a  Vegetable 
structure,  in  regard  to  the  aggregation  of  distinct  individuab  into 
one  common  life  (§  986),  we  shall  at  once  perceive  the  necessity 
of  looking  for  the  characters  which  are  to  serve  for  the  classifi- 
cation of  this  group,  not  in  the  degree  of  density  of  the  stem,  or 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  branches,  but  in  the  structure  of  the 
separate  Polypes.  »The  Botanist  well  knows  that  in  the  leaves 
and  flowers  he  must  find  the  materials  for  hit  classification ;  and 
not  in  the  degree  of  firmness  of  the  wood,  or  the  mode  of  growth 
exhibited  by  the  whole  structure,  which  are. liable  to  vary  so 
much  with  age  and  circumstances,  and  to  differ  so  completely  in 
species  which  vc^  really  in  close  alliance.  In  this  manner,  the 
dass  of  Polypifera  may  be  divided  into  four  Orders,  character- 
ised by  four  distinct  kinds  of  structure.  Each  of  these  Orders 
contains  Polypes  in  various  degrees  of  association ; — some  living 
solitarily ; — some  existing  in  societies ; — some  united  by  a  con- 
necting flesh ; — and  some  having  a  common  circulation  of  fluid 
amongst  them.  Each,  therefore,  contains  some  which  form  a 
solid  structure,  and  others  which  are  destitute  of  it. — The  differ- 
ences between  these  Orders  are  such,  that  it  will  be  desirable  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  each  separately. 


Orbeb  I— HYDROIDA. 

1043.  The  Hydra,  to  which  reference  hM  been  made  as  tbe 
tfpe  of  one  of  the  divuioiiB  of  the  Pol^pifera,  ia  a  minnte  animal, 
common  in  stagnant  pools  of  water, 
where  nnrobCTS  are  often  found 
clustering  upon  aquatic  plantB,  or 
other  Boating  bodies.  Although 
molt  of  the  species  prefer  fresli 
water,  some  are  ocoauonalljr  found 
at  sea.  These  curious  little  crea- 
tures possess  an  organisatioa  which 
appears  very  simple,  and  so  it  liaa 
long  been  conudered;  but  recent 
improTements  in  the  power  of  the 
microscope  have  enabled  its  struc- 
ture to  be  more  fiilly  analysed,  aud 
have  revealed  (in  this  aa  in  every 
other  instance)  details  that  were 
previously  unsuspected.  TheHjnIra 
mriJis,  or  Green  Polype,  and  the 
Hydra  fu*ca,  or  Brown  Polype,  are  the  two  best  known  spedes ; 
and  to  these  our  description  will  chiefly  apply.  The  body  of 
the  Hydra  consists  of  a  simple  bag,  or  sac,  constituting  the 
stomach  of  the  animal,  and  capable  of  varying  its  form  and 
dimensions  to  a  very  remarkable  extent.  In  the  largest  species 
it  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  an  inch,  when  stretched  oat  in 
a  cylindrical  form  ;  whilst  it  will  appear,  in  its  contracted  state, 
as  a  small  globe  of  scarcely  perceptible  dimensions.  At  the 
upper  end  of  this  digestive  sac  is  an  opening,  'whidi  may  be 
regarded  as  the  mouth  of  the  animal ;  and  round  this  are  arranged 
a  certain  number  of  tentacula,  or  long  flexible  arms,  which  diverge 
from  each  other  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  If  we  look  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hydra  from  above,  therefore,  we  shall  at  once 
perceive  the  claim  of  this  animal  to  a  place  among  the  Raduited 
Sub-Kingdom.  The  arms  rary  in  number;  being  usually  from  six 
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to  ten.  They  vary  also  in  dimension ;  not  exceeding  in  the  for* 
mer  species  the  length  of  the  body;  whilst  in  the  latter  they  often 
extend  theraselyes  to  as  mnoh  as  se^en  or  eight  inches,  still  being 
able  to  contract  themselyes  down  to  minnte  tubercles  or  knobs 
projecting  around  the  mouth.  The  animal,  in  its  general  aspect, 
is  thus  seen  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Cuttle-fish  ;*  and  in 
the  peculiar  organisation  of  its  arms  for  the  seizure  of  prey,  this 
resemblance,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  extremely  remarkable. 
In  fact,  this  little  Polype  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
iikeiekes  or  fare-^kadowitiffs  of  higher  forms,  which  we  occasionaUy 
meet  with  in  the  lowest  groups. 

1044.  The  arms  are  destitute  of  cilia ;  and  this  is  an  import- 
^t  character,  by  which  all  the  Polypes  of  the  Hydra-form  kind 
may  be  at  once  distinguished  firom  those  of  a  higher  group 
(§  1095).  They  are  thickly  set,  however,  with  minute  bristles ; 
besides  which,  a  number  of  little  wart-like  processes  may  be 
observed,  from  whose  summit  sharp  and  firm  spines  are  occa- 
sionally protruded,  by  which  a  very  firm  hold  is  taken  of  what- 
ever substance  is  embraced  by  the  animal.  The  mechanism  by 
which  these  are  pushed  out  of  their  sheath  is  very  curious. 
Each  spine  is  mounted  upon  the  summit  of  a  small  vesicle, 
which  is  capable  of  expanding  and  contracting  within  an 
envelope,  that  embraces  the  whole  apparatus.  When  at  rest, 
this  vesicle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  including  sac,  and  the  spine 
is  drawn  entirely  within  it ;  bat,  when  the  animal  lays  hold  of 
any  object  with  one  or  more  of  its  arms,  the  vesicle  is  distended 
by  some  imseen  means,  and  protrudes  the  spine  which  is  seated 
upon  it. 

1045.  When  in  search  of  prey,  the  Hydra  permits  its  arms  to 
float  loosely  through  the  water.  It  is  rather  curious  that  so 
inactive  a  creature  as  this  should  principally  depend  for  its  food 
on  the  minute  Crustacea  and  aquatic  Worms,  whose  rapid  move- 
ments would  seem  to  place  them  beyond  its  reach.  By  l3ring  in 
wait,  however,  with  its  arms  thus  disposed,  the  Polype  soon 

*  It  wu  this  reMmblaoce  which  causod  R6iumur  to  give  to  the  Hydra  the 
name  of  Polypi  ;  the  polypi  of  tlic  andentB  being  the  animals  now  included  in  the 
genus  OolopiM  of  the  Cephalopoda. 
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succeeds  in  obtaining  its  supply ;  for  if^  in  their  active  course, 
any  of  these  animals  should  but  touch  one  of  the  tentacnla»  its 
doom  is  sealed ;— it  is  immediately  seised  by  it ;— other  arms  are 
soon  coiled  round  it ; — and  the  unfortunate  victim  is  speedily 
conveyed  to  the  mouth.  It  has  been  noticed  that,  if  held  for  a 
little  time  io  the  arms  without  being  swallowed,  soft-bodied 
animals  (such  as  worms)  always  die,  even  when  released  alive  ; 
whence  it  has  been  inferred,  with  some  plausibility,  that  the 
spines  are  the  means  of  convepng  into  the  prey  some  poisonous 
secretion,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  poison-&ng  of  the  Serpent, 
or  the  sting  of  tlw  Bee.  Upon  minute  Crustacea  and  other  hard- 
shelled  animals,  however,  this  secretion  appears  to  have  no  power. 
Such  animab  are  often  swallowed  alive,  and  their  movements 
within  the  stomach  may  often  be  perceived  for  some  little  time ; 
but,  their  life  beiog  at  last  destroyed,  the  process  of  digestion 
goes  on  very  rapidly.  The  transparency  of  the  membrane 
which  composes  the  stomach,  at  first  permits  the  outline  of  the 
animal  to  be  clearly  seen.  The  film  over  it  gradually  becomes 
turbid,  however,  and  the  outline  of  the  animal  indistinct ;  until, 
at  last,  its  form  is  wholly  lost.  The  soft  parts  are  completely 
dissolved;  and  the  harder  indigestible  portions  are  rejected 
through  the  mouth.  This  is,  at  least,  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  larger  masses;  the  more  finely-divided  parts  seem  to  be 
expelled  through  a  small  orifice  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
cavity,  evidently  corresponding  with  that  which,  in  the  com- 
pound Hydraform  Polype,  opens  into  the  tube  that  connects  all 
the  individuals  by  a  common  circulation  (§  1056).  It  would 
seem  that  Animal  matter  is  more  readily  dissolved  than  par- 
ticles of  Vegetable  structure. 

1046.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  in  the  prooess  of 
swallowing,  the  Hydra  draws  in  its  own  arms,  which  are  coiled 
round  its  prey.  The  digestive  process  never  seems  to  affect 
them,  however,  in  the  slightest  degree ;  even  though  they  remain 
thus  inclosed  during  the  whole  period  of  the  solution  of  the 
food.  Trembley,  the  first  discoverer  of  these  HydrB9,  to  whose 
accurate  description  of  their  habits  scarcely  anything  has  been 
added  by  subsequent  observations,  once  witnessed  a  very  curioos 
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oircumstance.  '^  Two  Polypes  had  seiased  upon  the  same  animal ; 
both  had  partiallysnoceeded  in  swallowing  it;  when  the  largest  put 
an  end  to  the  dispute,  by  swallowing  its  opponent,  as  well  as  the 
subject  of  contention.  Trembley  naturally  regarded  so  tragical 
a  termination  of  the  affiray  as  the  end  of  the  swallowed  Poljrp'^s 
existence  ;  but  he  was  mistaken ;  for,  after  the  devourer  and  his 
captive  had  digested  the  prey  between  them,  the  latter  was 
regurgitated  safe  and  sound,  and  apparently  no  worse  for  the 
imprisonment."  It  has  been  noticed  that,  when  the  Hydra  is 
gorged  with  food,  its  tentacula  may  be  touched  with  impunity 
by  the  animaLs,  whose  contact  would  at  other  times  arouse  it 
into  active  movement.  This  scarcely  proves,  however,  an  exer- 
cise of  the  foillj  to  which  some  have  referred  it.  We  may  easily 
understand  that  the  distention  of  the  whole  of  the  tissues  with 
fluid  may  be  unfavourable  to  their  contractility ;  and  we  have  a 
parallel  case  in  the  Human  being,  for  every  one  can  perceive  the 
difference  in  the  facility  of  swallowing,  at  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  a  full  meal.  It  will  scarcely  be  asserted  that  Mit 
variation  is  an  effect  of  the  will ;  in  fact,  it  is  often  opposed  to 
it,  being  one  of  those  beautiful  adaptations,  by  which  the  welfare 
of  the  economy  is  provided  for,  but  which  the  indulgence  of  the 
sensual  appetites  opposes. 

1047.  When  the  difference  between  the  external  integument 
and  the  lining  of  the  stomach  is  considered,  it  seems  not  a  little 
wonderful  that  the  two  should  be  mutually  convertible.  Yet 
such  is  the  &ct.  Amongst  the  many  curious  experiments  per- 
formed on  these  animals  by  Trembley,  was  the  following : — By 
means  of  a  fine  wire,  he  actually  succeeded  in  turning  the  Hydra 
inside-out,  as  we  might  the  finger  of  a  glove  ;  and  this  violent 
disturbance  did  not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the 
animal,  for  all  its  functions  soon  went  on  as  before.  What  was 
previously  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  now  becomes  the 
external  integument,  and  from  it  the  bud$  are  produced,  which 
will  be  presently  described ;  whilst  the  tegumentary  membrane 
seems  to  be  capable  of  speedily  doing  all  that  is  necessary,  towards 
the  digestion  of  the  food.  The  remarkable  power  with  which 
these  Polypes  are  endowed  of  adapting  themselves  to  circum- 
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8taiio6B|  aeenuB  to  be  given  to  tbem  as  a  oompengatioii  for  their 
low  degree  of  organitttion.  While  the  want  of  cilia  on  their 
tentacula  prevents  the  creation  of  eorrenta  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  a  constant  supply  of  food  to  the  month,  and  thus  affords 
less  choice  to  the  animal,  the  body  is  so  constructed  as  to  be 
capable  of  accommodating  itself  to  a  prey  of  extremely  variable 
size ;  and  the  digestive  secretion  can  act  npon  almost  any  kind  of 
organised  substance,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  alimentaiy  materials. 
And,  in  like  manner,  the  absence  of  any  special  means  of  aerat- 
ing the  fluids  is  compensated  by  the  exposure  of  every  part  of 
the  tissue,  both  by  its  internal  and  external  surfiMse,  to  the 
surrounding  element. 

1048.  The  reproduction  of  the  Hydra  usually  takes  place  by 
means  of  budt  developed  from  its  external  surface.  At  first  these 
appear  as  slight  protuberances  firom  the  body ;  they  gradoally 
increase  in  sixe,  and  present  somewhat  of  the  form  of  the  parent ; 
an  aperture  is  then  seen  at  the  unattached  extremity,  and  tenta- 
cula sprout  around  it.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  the 
interior  of  the  young  Polype  communicates  with  the  genenl 
cavity  of  the  parent.  At  first  its  nutriment  is  supplied  entirely 
by  the  latter ;  but  when  the  tentacula  are  developed,  it  catches 
prey  for  itself  with  much  eagerness.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing 
to  see  the  young  one  and  its  parent  struggling  for  the  same 
worm,  and  gorging  opposite  ends  of  it  together.  There  is  stiU  a 
communication  between  the  stomachs  of  tibe  two,  as  appears  firom 
the  distention  of  either  when  the  other  is  fed.  As  the  young 
Pol3rpe  advances  towards  maturity,  however,  this  aperture  con- 
tracts, and  is  at  last  obliterated.  The  stalk,  by  which  the  bud 
is  attached,  gradually  becomes  more  slender ;  and  at  last  it  is 
broken  by  any  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  either  animal,  and  the 
young  one  swims  off.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  it  has  begun 
to  produce  buds  from  itself,  before  its  separation  from  its  parent ; 
and  thus  three  generations  may  be  seen  united  together.  During 
warm  weather,  this  multiplication  goes  on  with  great  rapidity, 
if  the  animals  are  well  supplied  with  food.  From  one  parent, 
six  or  seven  buds  have  been  seen  to  sprout  at  one  time ;  and, 
several  of  these  bearing  another  generation,  as  many  as  eighteen 
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hftye  been  oheerved  united  in  one  group.  SometimeB  the  whole 
prooeflB  is  oonduded  within  twenty-four  hours ;  so  that,  at  this 
rate  of  production,  above  a  million  would  be  formed  in  a  month 
from  a  single  Hydra. 

1049.  It  is  not  only  in  this  manner,  howerar,  that  the  Hydra 
propagates  itself.  The  process  just  described  is  eyidently  analo- 
gous to  the  extension  by  buds,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
Plants.  But  there  is  another  mode  of  reproduction  in  the 
Vegetable  kingdom — ^that  by  seeds  or  spores ;  and  this,  also,  the 
Hydra  possesses,  in  common  with  all  the  higher  tribes  of  Animals. 
Towards  autumn,  some  little  gelatinous  globules  are  seen  to  be 
liberated  from  the  ttssue  of  the  Polype.  These  lall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  and  remain  undeyeloped  until  spring ;  when  they 
produce  a  new  generation  of  Hydr®,  which  are  said  to  be  smaUer 
than  those  which  haTo  sprung  immediately  from  the  parent. 

1050.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  Hydra^  is  its  capability  of  reproducing  the  whole  structure 
frt>m  separate  portions  of  it.  Not  only  will  the  body  send  forth 
new  tentacula,  to  replace  any  which  have  been  accidentally  lost 
or  artificially  removed,  but  Uiearm  thus  separated  has  the  power 
of  developing  the  whole  body.  If  the  body  is  divided  trans- 
versely, each  segment  will  become  a  new  animal ;  the  upper  one 
closing  the  aperture  at  its  base,  and  the  lower  one  speedily 
developing  tentacula  around  the  newly-formed  mouth.  If  divided 
longitudinally,  each  half  will  form  a  separate  tube  in  an  hour,  by 
the  folding-in  of  its  edges,  and  will  soon  begin  to  ply  its  ten- 
tacula. Even  if  divided  into  several  longitudinal  strips,  each 
becomes  a  new  tube ;  not  as  before,  however,  by  the  folding  in 
of  its  edges,  but  by  the  formation  of  a  cavity  in  its  substance. 
If  cut  transversely  into  several  segments,  each  will  in  time 
become  a  perfect  animal,  so  that  thirty  or  forty  HydrtB  may  thus 
be  produced  by  the  section  of  one.  Further,  by  slitting  the 
tube  at  one  end  only,  two  heads  or  two  tails  may  be  formed — 
each  division  soon  becoming  perfect  in  itself.  These  may  be  again 
divided,  and  any  amount  of  multiplication  may  thus  be  effected, 
thus  realifflng  in  Nature  the  Hydra  of  ancient  (able.  The  animal 
does  not  appear  to  suffer  from  these  experiments,  for  it  is 
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observed  that,  as  if  excited  by  the  injury,  young  Poljrpes  sprout 
more  abundantly  from  the  wounds  thus  made,  than  from  on- 
scarred  parts.  But  even  this  is  not  all ;  for  two  Poljrpes  may 
be  grafted  together  by  any  parts ;  and  not  only  two  of  the 
same  species,  but  a  green  and  a  brown  one  may  be  thus 
united. 

1051.  The  Polype  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  special  organs 
of  sensation,  or  to  have  any  kind  of  feeling  but  that  of  touch. 
It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  how  far  the  greater  part  of  its  ac- 
tions necessazily  involve  true  Aematian  ;  that  is,  how  fitur  it  is  con- 
scious of  the  impressions  which  are  made  npon  it,  and  to  which 
its  organs  respond.  Many  of  its  movements  present  conaderable  | 
analogy  with  those  of  Plants ;  espedally  those  of  the  Z)MMwea 
(Yeoet.  Physiol.  §  422).  The  Hydra  generally  seek  the 
light ;  and,  if  a  number  of  them  be  placed  in  a  glass  vessel,  they 
will  cluster  at  the  nde  on  which  it  strikes.  We  have  no  reason 
to  suppose,  however,  that  they  are  conscious  of  its  presence  qm 
liffht^  since  no  rudiments  of  visual  organs  can  be  detected.  It 
would  rather  seem  that  it  exercises  an  influence  on  their  bodies, 
which  causes  them  to  seek  it,  very  much  in  the  same  manner 
that  Plants  direct  themselves  towards  it.  The  locomotive  powers 
of  the  HydrcB  are  more  exercised  for  this  purpose  than  for  the 
search  after  food.  When  seeking  their  prey,  they  generally  fix 
themselves,  by  a  kind  of  sucker  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stomach, 
to  some  solid  body ;  and  their  food  is  obtained  by  the  tentacola 
alone.  When  they  desire  to  change  their  place  altogether,  they 
do  it  in  the  manner  of  the  geometrical  Caterpillars  (§  702),  and 
of  some  Leeches.  If  the  foot  or  sucker  be  attached,  the  body  is 
bent  until  the  head  touches  the  surface,  along  which  it  intends 
to  move.  It  then  adheres  by  the  mouth,  or  by  one  or  two  of 
the  tentacula ;  and,  detaching  the  foot,  draws  it  up  into  dose 
proximity  with  the  head.  The  foot  then  takes  a  fresh  attach- 
ment ;  and  the  head  is  projected  forwards,  fixes  itself,  and  is 
followed  by  the  foot  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  This  mode 
of  progression  is,  from  the  minute  size  of  the  animal,  necessarily 
slow.  A  march  of  two  inches  occupies  several  hours  for  its  per- 
formance ;  and  seven  or  eight  inches  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
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good  day'*8  jonrney  even  in  summer.  But  sometimes  a  more 
expeditious  mode  of  travelling  is  adopted.  The  head  being 
brought  down  and  fixed  as  before,  the  foot  is  made  to  describe  a 
semicircle  oyer  it,  and  takes  its  new  attachment  at  an  equal 
distance  on  the  other  side ;  the  foot  being  then  fixed,  a  similar 
movement  is  performed  by  the  head ;  and  thus  the  animal  ad- 
vances by  a  succession  of  somersets. 

1052.  By  these  and  similar  means,  the  HydrtB  are  enabled 
to  move  along  solid  sur&ces,  such  as  the  bottom  or  ndes  of  the 
vessel  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  the  leaves  or  stems  of 
aquatic  plants.  There  is  another  very  curious  position,  to  which 
it  frequently  has  recourse.  By  projecting  the  flat  surface  of  the 
foot  above  the  water  for  a  short  time,  it  soon  becomes  dry,  and 
in  this  state  serves,  by  its  repulsive  action  on  the  water  around, 
as  a  kind  of  float,  firom  which  the  animal  suspends  itself.  In 
this  state  it  can  move  itself,  by  means  of  its  tentacula,  with 
great  facility ;  and  it  is  also  acted  on  by  the  wind,  so  that  it 
can  travel  a  considerable  distance  without  effort.  If,  whilst 
thus  floating,  a  drop  of  water  be  made  to  fall  upon  the  foot  so 
as  to  wet  it,  the  hydrostatic  power  of  the  organ  will  be 
destroyed,  and  the  animal  will  immediately  nnk  to  the  bottom. 

1053.  The  first  subdivision  of  the  Polypifera, — termed 
Hydrotda  or  Hydrck-form^  or  SerUdarian  Polypdy  from  the 
name  of  one  of  its  most  characteristic  genera, — includes,  with  the 
simple  genus  just  described,  all  those  compound  structures,  in 
virhich  a  number  of  Polypes  similar  to  it  are  associated  together. 
In  all  these,  the  polypidomy  or  solid  frame- work  which  gives 
support  to  the  softer  portions  of  the  structure,  is  external  to  the 
living  animal  matter,  and  incloses  it  as  in  a  tube.  It  is  of  a 
texture  varying  from  that  of  membrane  to  that  of  horn ;  it 
never  contains  stony  matter  to  any  amount ;  and  it  is  alwa3r8 
flexible.  This  homy  sheath  is  formed  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  living  animal  membrane,  which  originally  acts  as  the 
envelope  of  the  soft  and  almost  fluid  texture  within ;  and  it  is 
continuous  with  the  external  layer  of  that,  which  forms  the 
Pol3rpes  themselves.  This  homy  tube  is  enlarged  at  certain 
points  into  sheaths  or  cells  for  the  protection  of  the  Pol3rpes ; 
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within  these  the  individuals  can  retract  themselTes,  althongh, 
when  in  search  of  prej,  they  extend  bejond  it.  Each  single 
PplTpe  resembles  a  Hydra  in  eyery  important  respect  bat  this; — 
the  stomach,  instead  of  being  nearlj  dosed  at  the  bottom,  com- 
municates freely  with  the  interior  of  the  stem  and  branches ;  and 
the  membrane  lining  its  sac  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation 
of  that  which  surrounds  their  cavity.  The  pulp  contained  in 
the  hollow  stem,  rather  than  the  Polype  itself,  appears  to  be  the 
essential  part  of  the  animal ;  for  the  latter  is  not  only  formed 
subsequently  to  it  in  the  first  instance,  but  frequently  dies,  and 
is  reproduced  by  it. 

1054.     Of  all  Zooph3rtic  productions,  these  structures  are  the 

most  graceful  in  their  ap- 
pearance, and  delicate  in 
their  conformation.  They 
are  very  abundant  on  our 
own  shores,  seeming  to  prefer 
temperate  to  tropical  cli- 
mates ;  and  they  constitute 
a  large  proportion  of  what 
are  commonly,  but  incor- 
rectly, denominated  Coral- 
linet.*  They  have  generally 
a  plant-like  aspect ;  oonast- 
ing  of  a  stem,  attached  at 
its  base  (where  it  sometimes 
diverges  into  root-like  pro- 
longations) to  some  lacger 
mass,  and  sending  off  its 
branches  above  with  extreme 
and  most  beautifulregnlarity . 
The  cells  are  arranged  upon 
the  sides  of  these,  like  the 
minute  leaflets  of  Moases  ; 
and    it   is   not   surprising, 

*  The  real  Condlinei  are  a  much  smaller  group,  probably  of  Vegetable  cbanc- 
ter.     la  geueral- aspect,  their  atemi  have  some  reaemblauoe  to  thote  of  the  Sertu- 
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therefore,  that  by  the  older  NatnralistSy  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  Polypes,  these  productions  were  regarded  as  of 
a  vegetable  nature,  and  were  termed  Sea^Moeaes.  The  resem- 
blance is  still  more  striking  when  the  mode  of  propagation  in 
the  two  groups  is  contrasted. 

1055.  Although  the  reproductive  gemmules  are  in  some 
instances  produced  from  the  Polypes  themselves,  as  in  the 
Hydra,  a  more  special  apparatus  is  usually  evolved  for  the 
purpose.  At  certain  periods,  there  are  formed  from  particular 
spots  upon  the  stem  of  the  Serhdaria  and  its  allies,  expansions  of 
its  homy  structure,  somewhat  resembling  those  which  encase 
the  Polypes,  but  usually  larger.  These  warial  vendsi,  which 
so  much  resemble  the  urns  of  Mosses  (Yeobt.  Physiol.  §  429), 
are  like  them  provided  with  a  lid,  which  finlls  off  when  the  con- 
tained gemmules  are  mature,  so  as  to  permit  their  escape ;  and 
after  their  purpose  is  thus  completed,  the  vesicles  fall  off,  like 
the  seed-capsules  of  aU  plants.  The  gemmules  are  usually 
clustered  around  a  central  column  (analogous  to  the  columella  of  • 
Mosses) ;  and  when  mature  they  swim  forth  by  the  action  of 
the  ciMa  with  which  they  are  provided,  being  detached  fr^m  the 
central  column  at  the  same  period  that  the  lid  of  the  vesicle  falls 
off.  The  gemmules  move  to  and  fro  by  the  vibration  of  their 
cilia,  during  a  period  which  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or 
three  days.  When  they  have  fiiUen  upon  a  site  fit  for  their 
development,  they  attach  themselves  to  it  by  a  root-like  fibre, 
and  then  begin  the  formation  of  the  poljrpidom.  The  real 
nature  of  this  gmntmU  has  been  elsewhere  explained  (Anim. 
Physiol.  §  745). 

1056.  All  the  oomponmd  Hydroida  are  inhabitants  of  the 
ocean.  Some  of  them  seem  to  attach  themselves  indiscriminately 
to  any  solid  mass ;  whilst  others  seem  to  have  a  preference  for 
some  particular  kind  of  support.  Thus  one  is  found  only  on 
rocks  which  are  constantly  beneath  the  surface ;  others  on  those 
which  are  occasionally  uncovered  by  the  sea ;  and  others  attach 


Polypet ;   ud  hence  thej  are  uaociated  together  in  the  minds  of  thoie 

ignorant  of  thia  department  of  Natural  History.    The  real  Coraliinea  may  he 
dietingniihed  hy  the  aheence  of  any  titice  of  eettt  upon  their  loiiaoe. 
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themselves  to  the  fronds  of  Sea- Weeds,  which  are  exposed  by  the 
reflux  of  every  tide.  The  deserted  sheUs  of  Mollosca  are  the 
fayoorite  bases  of  many  species ;  and  a  few  attach  themsdves 
even  to  these  tenants  of  the  deep  whilst  yet  alive.  The  duration 
of  these  structures  is  various.  Many  of  them  do  not  exist  above 
a  year,  especially  such  as  are  parasitic  upon  Algse ;  but  others, 
particularly  those  which  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  probably 
attain  a  much  greater  age.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
age  of  the  Polypes  cannot  be  measured  by  that  of  their  cells. 
In  some  instances  all  the  Polypes  disappear  during  the  vnnter, 
dying  off  like  the  leaves  of  a  tree ;  and  they  are  all  renewed 
with  the  light  and  warmth  of  spring,  whilst  at  the  same  tame 
fresh  branches  are  produced.  In  other  species,  a  constant  death 
and  regeneration  of  the  Polypes  seem  to  take  place. 

1057.  One  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  exhibited  by  the 
Polypes  of  this  group,  is  the  circulation  which  may  be  seen  to 
take  place  in  the  stem  and  branches,  and  which  seems  to  con- 
nect the  different  individuals  together.  This  circulation  much 
resembles  that  which  has  been  described  in  the  compound  Asci- 
dians  (§  979),  and  is,  like  it,  reverted  in  its  direction  at  intervals; 
but  only  a  single  current  can  be  seen  at  a  time;  and  it  is  not 
maintained  by  any  visible  movement  of  the  walls  of  the  cavities 
or  tubes  in  which  it  takes  place.  The  flow  is  sometimes  veiy 
rapid ;  it  then  slackens,  and  at  last  stops ;  and  recommences, 
sometimes  immediately,  sometimes  after  an  interval,  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Five  ebbs  and  flows  have  been  observed  to  occupy 
about  fifteen  minutes* 
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1058.  No  very  evident  links  of  transition  exist  between  the 
different  subdivisions  of  the  class  Polypifera ;  and  we  accordingly 
pass  at  once  to  the  next  group,  of  which  the  common  AcUni^ 
(Sea-Anemone)  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  Althongh  so 
different  in  size  and  general  appearance  from  the  Hydra,  this  is^ 
like  it,  a  Polype ;  and  the  difference  will  be  found,  on  close 
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examination,  to  consist  more  in  the  relative  deTelopment  of  the 
different  parts,  than  in  any  fundamental  change  in  their  arrange- 
ment. The  animal  still  consists  principally  of  a  stomach  ;  this 
is  provided  with  but  one  orifice,  the  nwutk^  which  is  fringed  with 
numerous  tentacula.  Instead,  however,  of  the  delicate  membrane 
composing  the  walls  of  the  stomach  in  the  Hydra,  we  have  a 
dense  fleshy  sac,  possessed  of  considerable  firmness,  but  still  very 
extensible.  And,  instead  of  the  few  long  filamentous  tentacula, 
we  have  a  large  number  of  short  fieshy  arms,  arranged  in  several 
circles  round  the  mouth.  Further,  instead  of  the  prolonged 
pedicle  or  foot,  with  the  minute  sucker  at  its  extremity,  which 
has  been  described  in  the  Hydra,  we  observe  in  the  Actinia  an 
expanded  fleshy  disk,  which  forms  the  whole  base  of  the  animal, 
and  which  is  of  size  sufiicient  to  take  a  very  firm  attachment  to 
the  rocks  upon  which  it  is  fixed.  The  whole  body  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  the  Hydra  in  its  most  contracted  state.  When 
the  Actinia  closes  its  mouth,  folds  in  its  tentacula,  and  draws 
together  the  upper  part  of  its  body,  it  presents  an  almost  hemi- 
spherical form — the  flat  side  being  attached  to  the  rock,  and  the 
mouth  being  just  visible  at  its  summit ;  but  when  the  animal 
expands  itself,  the  body  represents  a  short  cylinder,  the  mouth 
becomes  as  wide  as  the  base,  and  the  fringes  of  tentacula  display 
their  brilliant  colours  to  the  light  of  day.  The  arrangement  and 
appearance  of  these  so  much  correspond  with  that  of  the  petals 
of  double  flowers,  still  more  with  that  of  the  flowerets  of  the 
Composite  tribe,  that  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the 
uninformed  observer  should  almost  always  regard  this  being  as 
a  member  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  The  movements  it  exhi- 
bits are  not,  when  superficially  considered,  very  different  from 
those  which  take  place  in  certain  Plants ;  and  there  is  nothing 
ridiculous,  therefore,  in  the  appellation  given  to  it  by  Hughes, 
-who,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Barbadoes  (a  work  published 
before  the  distinctions  between  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  King- 
doms were  properly  understood),  denominates  it  a  sensiHw  plant 
hating  animal  propertiei. 

1059.  The  Actinice  are  found  on  the  shores  of  every  sea.    As 
in  other  tribes,  each  species  has  its  peculiar  haunt.    In  general, 
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we  find  them  attached  to  rocks,  which  are  alternately  left  dry 
and  suhmerged  by  the  tide.  Sometimes,  howeyer,  the  portiooB 
which  are  constantly  under  water,  are  selected  as  their  habita- 
tion ;  and  they  may  be  observed  suspending  themselves  from  the 
vaults  of  submarine  reefs,  or  covering  the  sides  of  rocks  as  with 
a  tapestry  of  flowers.  Brilliant  as  are  the  colours  exhibited  by 
the  species  common  on  our  own  shores,  when  these  are  illumined 
by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  they  are  far  surpassed  by  the 
glowing  hues  of  the  tropical  Actiniee ;  and  the  relative  abund- 
ance of  the  two  is  nearly  the  same.  Many  voyagers  have 
spoken  with  enthusiasm  of  the  gorgeous  spectacle  presented  by 
groups  of  these  animals ;  and  Le  Sueur  describes  himself  as  with 
difficulty  withdrawing  from  the  contemplation  of  it,  to  collect 
specimens  for  examination. 

1060.    Here  it  may  be  thought^  that  the  pursuits  of  the 
sdentific  investigator  of  Nature  are  inconsistent  with  that  simple 
admiration  of  her  beauties,  which  is  capable  of  affording  so  high 
and  pure  a  gratification  to  the  most  uninstructed  mind.     But  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  two  are  really  iucompatible,  or 
whether,  if  rightly  directed  and  cultivated,  they  do  not  strengthen 
each  other.     Need  an  acquaintance  with  the  wondrous  straciore 
and  curious  habits  of  beings  like  those   we  are  considering, 
diminish  our  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beauty  of  their 
forms  and  the  arrangement  of  their  colours  ?     And  does  it  not 
become  a  source  of  still  higher  gratification,  a  pleasure  more 
purely  intellectual  because  less  dependent  upon  the  senses,  "when 
we  regard  these  graceful  forms  and  glowing  hues,  not  onlj  as 
beautiful  in  themselves,  but  as  forming  a  part   of  that  great 
scheme,  in  which  Infinite  Benevolence  is  so  wondrously  displayed 
in  conjunction  with  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Infinite  Power.   There 
are  some  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  ^^  lovers  of 
Nature,"  and  affect  to  despise  the  minute  acquaintance   nvith 
detail,  which  the  Man  of  Science  aims  at  obtaining.    They  deem 
such  knowledge  injurious  to  that  taste  for  her  beauties,  which,  in 
their  minds,  is  paramount  to  every  other  consideration.      And 
there  are  others  who  run  to  the  opposite  extreme,  overlooking,  in 
their  eagerness  for  scientific  research  into  her  more  concealed 
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wonders,  those  beauties  which  are  boaiitifaU}r  scattered  over  her 
surface,  as  if  to  invite  us  to  further  acquaintance.  As  an  expres- 
sive countenance  displays  the  workings  of  the  mind  within, 
combined  with  the  beauty  which  itaelf  possesses,  and  attracts  us 
to  the  study  of  the  mind  which  animates  it,  so  should  the  varied 
beauties  which  abound  on  the  face  of  Nature,  lead  us  to  the 
contempbition  of  that  Mind  which  at  first  formed  and  which  is 
continually  acting  through  all.  It  is  only  when  either  of  the 
tendencies  above  alluded  to  is  indulged  in  its  exclusiveness,  that 
it  can  interfere  vrith  the  other.  Much  will  depend  upon  early 
education  and  habits ;  much  upon  subsequent  self-training.  For 
ourselves,  we  admire  the  feeling  of  Le  Sueur,  who  walked  for 
some  time  on  the  shore  of  the  calm  ocean^  indulging  his  admira- 
tion of  the  beauties  which  it  exhibited,  before  he  could  prevail 
upon  himself  to  make  even  a  slight  interruption  in  the  brilliant 
spectacle,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  witness. 

1061.  The  AcdnuB  which  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  some- 
times adhere  so  firmly,  that  they  cannot  be  removed  without  the 
laceration  of  their  base.  This  fleshy  disk  adapts  itself  perfectly 
to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface ;  and  even  sends  down  little 
prolongations  into  any  pits  or  fissures  that  may  exist  in  it. 
There  is  an  interesting  species  inhabiting  the  British  seas,  the 
Actinia  maculata^  which  attaches  itself  to  dead  shells,  forming 
from  its  base  a  kind  of  homy  expansion,  that  partly  extends  over 
their  aperture.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Coldstream  that 
in  oil  the  specimens  which  came  under  his  notice,  a  Hermit-Crab 
bad  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  shell.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
as  if  the  addition  made  by  the  Actinia  rendered  the  shell  pecu- 
liarly suitable  for  the  habitation  of  this  tenant.  Some  species  of 
ActinisB  confine  themselves  to  the  smooth  sands,  on  the  surface  of 
which  they  spread  out  their  tentacula,  and  beneath  which  they 
withdraw  when  danger  threatens.  Although  the  body  has,  in 
general,  no  further  covering  than  the  leathery  envelope  already 
mentioned,  there  are  a  few  species  (such  as  the  Actinia  verrucosa 
of  the  British  seas)  which,  by  means  of  a  glutinous  exudation 
from  the  body,  form  a  kind  of  case  by  attaching  together  bits  of 
shell,  grains  of  sand,  and  other  smali  substances.     This  casing 
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would  seem  to  liave  fur  it*  purpose  tlie  concealment  of  the  animal, 
as  much  as  its  direct  protection.  lodividuale  of  the  same  speoes, 
inhabiting  deep  water,  as  if  anara  that  they  do  not  require  such 
a  mode  of  concealment,  form  no  eztnuieons  covering,  but  leave 
the  surface  clean  ;  and  tliia  then  acquires  more  vivid  and  varied 
tints,  nhiist  the  glandular  waits  by  wliich  the  glutinous  secre- 
tion is  formed,  become  smaller,  oi  disappear. 

1062.  The  essential  difference  between  the  Hydra  and  the 
Actinia  consists  in  this  ; — that  in  the  former  the  stomach  occu- 
pies the  vrUole  volume  of  the  body,  the  membrane  which  lines  it 
being  the  same  with  that  which  serves  as  the  general  envelope  ; 
whilst,  in  the  latter,  the  stomach  has  walls  of  its  own,  being 
suspended  (as  it  were)  in  ttie  middle  of  the  body,  and  leaving  a 
considerable  space  between  its  exterior  surface  and  the  general 
envelope.     This  cavity  is  divided  by  vertical  partitions,  wliich 


pass  in  a  radiating  direction  from  one  membrane  to  the  other,  so 
as  to  form  a  considerable  number  of  chambers  arranged  round 
the  central  digestive  sac.  In  these  chambers  the  germs  of  yoong 
Actinise  are  evolved.  There  is  not  any  regular  communication 
between  the  chambers  and  the  stomach;  although  it  would  se«m 
that  an  opening  must  be  occasionally  formed,  as  young  polypes 
are  often  sent  forth  by  the  mouth  (§  1067).  The  partitions  all  have 
openings,  however,  by  which  the  chambers  communicate  with 
each  other  ;  and  there  is  also  a  free  entrance  from  them  iato  tbe 
tubes  of  the  hollow  tentacula,  which  are  formed  of  a  membrajte 
like  the  envelope  of  the  body,  and  are  provided  with  aa  orifice 
at  their  extremity,  which  the  animal  has  the  power  of  clomn^i. 
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1063.  The  muscniar  stracture  of  the  fleshy  base  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  general  envelope  of  the  radiating  partitions,  and  of 
the  circle  round  the  mouth,  is  very  distinct  in  the  larger  species 
ofAcHniOy  and  confers  upon  the  animal  considerable  power  in  the 
prehension  of  food.  Dr.  Grant  mentions  that  he  has  caused  the 
common  Actinia  erasncamis  to  lift  a  basin  of  sea-water,  weighing 
more  than  six  pounds,  by  making  it  swallow  the  perforated  shell 
of  a  Purpura,  through  the  aperture  of  which  a  cord  had  been 
passed.  By  this  cord  the  basin  was  lifted,  without  the  Actinia 
quitting  its  hold — either  of  the  shell  in  its  contracted  stomach,  or 
of  the  basin  to  which  its  foot  was  attached.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  these  polypes  should  be  able  to  master  not  only 
shell-fish  and  other  animals  that  have  little  means  of  active 
resistance,  but  even  crabs,  prawns,  and  other  Crustacea  of  con- 
siderable size.  These,  indeed,  seem  to  constitute  its  ordinary 
food.  The  luckless  individual  which  walks  over  one  of  these 
stomachs  gaping  for  its  prey,  is  immediately  secured  by  its  ten- 
tacula,  and  in  spite  of  its  struggles  is  drawn  into  the  mouth, 
which  seems  capable  of  distention  to  an  almost  unlimited  degree. 
Sometimes  the  tail  of  a  shrimp,  or  some  other  hard  projecting 
appendage,  will  occasion  a  little  trouble,  and  may  be  seen  in 
active  movement  outside  the  mouth,  when  the  mass  of  the  body 
has  been  swallowed ;  but  this  is  soon  restrained  by  the  tenta- 
cula,  which  entwine  themselves  round  it,  and  gradually  convey 
it  into  the  stomach.  These  tentacula  possess  a  remarkably 
tenacious  power,  which  has  been  attributed  to  a  glutinous 
exudation  from  them ;  but  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  seen  on 
surfaces  to  which  they  have  firmly  attached  themselves,  and 
their  adhesion  is  more  probably  due  to  the  temporary  conversion 
of  a  part  of  the  arm  into  a  sort  of  sucker. 

1064.  The  digestive  powers  appear  very  considerable ;  for 
when  Mollusca  or  Crustacea  have  been  swallowed,  the  shells  are 
subsequently  rejected  by  the  mouth,  with  not  only  their  soft 
contents,  but  even  their  tendinous  and  ligamentous  portions,  dis- 
solved away.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Actinia  sometimes 
swallows  a  shell,  of  which  it  cannot  get  rid  in  the  usual  manner, 
owing  to  its  broad  diameter  being  turned  to  the  mouth ;  and 
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that  the  troublesome  substance  works  its  way  oat  through  the 
sides  of  the  body,  the  artificial  aperture  soon  closing,  and  the 
animal  appearing  to  suffer  but  little  inconvenience.  In  rejecting 
through  its  mouth  the  indigestible  substances  remaining  within, 
the  Actinia  seems  to  draw  up  the  stomach  towards  the  orifice, 
so  as  the  more  completely  to  expel  its  contents.  Sometimes 
this  muscular  action,  which  is  assisted  by  the  compression  exer- 
cised by  the  general  envelope,  is  carried  so  far,  that  the  stomach 
is  everted— -completely  turned  inside-out — ^through  the  mouth. 
This  hct  is  familiar  to  all,  who  have  watched  the  habits  of  these 
animals  on  the  sea>shore. 

1065.  The  Sea- Anemone  never  seems  to  decline  any  article 
of  food  presented  to  it,  on  account  of  its  bulk,  but  makes  the 
most  laudable  attempts  to  swallow  it,  though  occasionally  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  its  vain  endeavours,  and  even  to  disgorge 
what  it  had  partially  swallowed.  Sometimes  the  process  of 
digestion  is  going  on  in  the  lower  part  of  a  mass  which  has  been 
included  in  the  stomach,  whilst  the  remainder  is  projecting 
above  the  mouth,  being  gradually  drawn  inwards.  It  will  hence 
be  seen,  that  few  animals  surpass  the  Actinia  in  voracity.  Never- 
theless it  is  capable  of  fiisting  for  a  considerable  period ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  of  subsisting  upon  no  other  nutriment,  than  the  small 
quantity  of  animal  matter  that  may  be  diffused  through  the  sea- 
water,  in  which  it  is  kept.  It  is  after  such  a  fast,  that  the  efforts 
to  swallow  are  most  vigorous;  and  sometimes  an  amusing 
spectacle  is  presented  by  the  contest  of  two  for  the  same  prey. 

1066.  Sea-Anemonies  do  not  seem  to  exercise  any  choice  in 
regard  to  food ;  but  will  swallow  whatever  is  placed  within  the 
grasp  of  their  mouth, — not  even  their  own  kind  being  exempt. 
They  contract  their  tentacula  and  close  the  mouth,  not  only 
when  mechanically  irritated,  but  even  when  any  change  takes 
place  in  the  amount  of  light  to  which  they  are  exposed.  When 
folly  expanded,  and  displaying  their  glowing  colours  to  the  mid- 
day sun,  a  passing  cloud  will  cause  them  to  fold  in  their  flower- 
like summits ;  and  even  the  shadow  of  the  hand  will  produce 
the  same  effect.  The  following  interesting  account  of  those 
inhabiting  a  rock-basin  on  the  shore  of  Barbadoes,  is  given  by 
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Hugbes  in  his  Natural  History  of  the  Ldand.     **  In  the  middle 
of  the  basin,  there  is  a  fixed  stone,  or  rock,  which  is  always  . 
under  water.      Round  its  side,  at   different    depths,   seldom 
exceeding  18  inches,  are  seen  at  all  times  of  the  year,  issuing 
out  of  little  holes,  certain  substances  that  have  the  appearance 
of  fine  radiated  flowers,  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  a  bright  straw 
colour,  slightly  tinged  with  green,  having  a  circular  border  of 
thick-set  petals,  about  the  size  of,  and  much  resembling,  those 
of  a  single  garden  marigold.     I  have  attempted  to  pluck  one  of 
these  from  the  rock,  to  which  they  are  always  fixed,  but  never 
could  effect  it :  as  soon  as  my  fingers  came  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  it,  it  would  immediately  contract  close  together  its 
yellow  border,  and  shrink  back  into  the  hole  of  the  rock ;  but 
if  left  undisturbed    for   about  four  minutes,   it  would  come 
gradually  in  sight,  expanding,  though  at  first  very  cautiously, 
its  seeming  leaves,  till  at  last  it  appeared  in  its  former  bloom. 
However,  it  would  again  recoil,  with  a  surprising  quickness, 
when  I  came  vnthin  a  little  distance  of  it.     Having  tried  the 
same  experiment  by  attempting  to  touch  it  with  my  cane  and 
a  slender  rod,  the  effect  was  the  same."     This  last  statement 
shows  a  high  degree  of  sensibility  to  light ;  since  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  special  organs  of  vision  are  possessed 
by  these  animals,  which  can  enable  them  to  «m  objects  in  their 
neighbourhood.    They  appear  also  to  be,  like  some  plants,  very 
easily  influenced  by  atmospheric  changes ;  and  this,  even  when 
kept  for  some  time  within-doors.     The  Abbe  Dicquemare,  who 
watched  their  indications  for  many  years,  considered  them  a 
most  valuable  marine  barometer;  fine  weather  being  indicated 
by  their  expansion,  bad  weather  by  their  closure,  and  very 
boisterous  weather  by  their  extreme  contraction. 

1067.  These  movements  are  not  the  only  ones,  however, 
unconnected  with  the  prehension  of  food,  exhibited  by  this 
interesting  animal.  It  is  observed  frequently  to  distend  itself 
with  water,  so  as  to  attain  many  times  its  usual  size, — ^the 
membranes  of  its  body  becoming  proportionally  thinner.- 
This  water  is  not  taken  in  by  the  mouth  alone ;  indeed  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  enters  there  under  these  circumstances ;  at  any 
rate,  the  chief  part  is  introduced  through  the  orifices  at  the 
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extremity  of  the  tentacula,  and  the  distension  exists  in  the 
radiating  chambers  and  arms  rather  than  in  the  stomach.  The 
water  is  afterwards  expelled  in  jets  through  the  same  orifices 
with  considerable  force ;  so  as  to  rise  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or 
more.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  process  is  chiefly  one 
of  respiration.  The  whole  interior  of  the  chambers,  into  which 
the  water  is  received,  is  covered  with  vibratile  cilia ;  and  it  has 
been  observed  that,  if  Actinias  are  kept  in  a  limited  quantity  of 
water,  from  which  the  air  is  soon  exhausted,  the  distension 
of  the  body  is  enormously  increased,  so  that  its  appearance 
almost  resembles  that  of  an  inflated^  bladder.  Sometimes 
this  distending  process  appears  to  be  performed  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  locomotion.  The  animal  is  then  almost  of  the 
same  specific  gravity  with  water  ;  and,  if  it  withdraws  its  foot 
from  its  attachment,  it  is  carried  away  by  the  least  agitation  of 
the  water,  and  may  thus  go  in  search  of  a  new  abode  without 
exertion  of  its  own.  When  it  is  cast  upon  a  surface  adapted  to 
its  wants,  it  forms  a  new  attachment ;  and  there  remains,  until 
deficiency  of  food  or  some  other  cause  again  excites  it  to  removal. 
It  would  appear  that,  when  thus  supported  by  the  water,  it  can 
use  its  tentacula  for  assisting  in  its  movements ;  and  can  even 
walk  upon  these,  turning  its  mouth  downwards.  It  can,  how- 
ever, glide  along  the  surface  of  a  rock,  by  the  alternate  contrac- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  fleshy  foot  in  one  particular  direction, 
-.in  just  the  same  manner  that  the  Snail,  or  other  Oasteropod 
Mollusca,  perform  their  movements. 

1068.  The  power  enjoyed  by  the  Actinia  of  reprodndng 
parts  of  which  it  has  been  deprived,  is  almost  equal  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  Hydra  (§  1050).  Our  knowledge  of  it  is  principally 
due  to  the  experiments  of  Dicquemare.  He  found,  that  if  the 
tentacula  be  cut  ofi;  they  are  soon  replaced.  If  the  body  be 
divided  transversely, — so  that  the  upper  portion  possesses  a 
mouth  and  tentacula  but  no  base,  and  the  lower  one  has  the 
base  and  open  stomach  without  a  regular  mouth  or  tentacula, — 
both  parts  will  continue  to  live,  the  one  gradually  closing  its 
imder  side,*^  and  forming  a  new  disk,  the   other  after    some 

•  Thii  is  not  always  the  case,  however.  In  ouo  instanco,  a  now  set  of  tentacol* 
were  sent  forth,  and  a  complete  new  mouth  formed,  at  the  lower  orifice  ;  ao  thai 
the  animal  could  take  food  hy  either. 
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months  acquiring  a  complete  new  set  of  tentacula  and  a  perfectly- 
formed^mouth.     The  upper  part  did  not  seem  conscious  of  the 
loss  of  its  base ;  but,  like  Baron  Munchausen's  celebrated  horse, 
took  food  presented  to  it,  even  though  it  passed  out  almost 
immediately  by  the  orifice  newly-created  below.     If  the  body 
be  divided  vertically,  each   half  becomes  in  time  a    perfect 
animal,  capable  of  performing  all  its  functions ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  such  a  division  occasionally  takes  place  sponta- 
neously.    The  following  very  curious  instance   of  the  power, 
which  the  structure  of  this  animal  has,  of  adapting  itself  to 
circumstances,  is  related  by  Dr.  Johnston.    ^'  I  had  once  brought 
me    a   specimen  of  Actinia  gemmacea^  that  might  have  been 
originally  two  inches  in  diameter,    and  that  had  somehow  con* 
trived  to  swallow  a  valve  of  Peeten  maximu9  of  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  saucer.     The  shell,  fixed  within  the  stomach,  was  so 
placed  as  to  divide  it  completely  into  two  halves,  so  that  the 
body,  stretched  tensely  over  it,  had  become  thin  and  flattened 
like  a  pancake.    All  communication  between  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  stomach  and  the   mouth  was  of  course  prevented ;  yet, 
instead  of  emaciating  and  dying  of  an  atrophy,  the  animal  had 
availed  itself  of  what  undoubtedly  had  been  a  very  untoward 
accident,  to  increase  its  enjoyments  and  its  chances  of  double 
fare.     A   new  mouth,  furnished  with  two  rows  of  numerous 
tentacula,  was  opened  upon  what  had  been  the  base,  and  led  to 
the  under  stomach :  the  individual  had  indeed  become  a  sort  of 
Siamese  twin,  but  with  greater  intimacy  and  extent  in  the  union." 
— It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  tearing  away  an  AeHnia  from  the 
rock,  some  portions  of  the  disk  are  left  behind ;  and  even  these 
are  said  to  be  capable  of  developing  perfect  individuals.     The 
following  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Hughes,  in  the  account 
already  quoted.     *^  Many  people  coming  to  see  these  strange 
creatures,  and  occasioning  some  inconvenience  to  a  person  through 
whose  grounds  they  were  obliged  to  pass,  he  resolved  to  destroy 
the  objects  of  their  curiosity ;  and,  that  he  might  do  so  effec-- 
tually,  caused  all  the  holes  out  of  which  they  appeared  to  be 
carefully  bored  and  drilled  with  an  iron  instrument,  so  that  we 
cannot  suppose  but  their  bodies  must  have  been  entirely  crushed 
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to  a  palp ;  neverthelesB  they  appeared  in  a  few  weeks  irom  the 
very  same  places."  The  ActinicB  have  not  only  the  power  of 
repairing  injuries  of  this  description,  bat  seem  to  resist  the  effects 
of  other  agents  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  They  are  not 
killed  by  being  frozen  in  a  mass  of  ice,  but  return  to  activity 
when  thawed ;  and  they  withstand  the  action  of  water  heated  to 
140^.  They  may  be  placed  with  impunity  in  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump ;  and  yet  their  life  is  destroyed  in  a  few 
minutes  by  immersion  in  fresh  water. 

1069.  We  do  not  find  in  the  AciinuB  anything  exactly  resem- 
bling the  reproduction  by  budt^  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the 
Hydra.     The  spontaneous  division  of  the  body  just  alluded  to, — 
which  is  said  to  take  place  occasionally,  not  into  two  parts  only, 
but  into  several— oonstitates  an  approach  to  it.     The  special 
reproductive  apparatus,  by  which  distinct  germs  are  formed,  is 
here  very  highly  developed;  consisting,  as  already  described, 
of  a'  series   of  chambers,    surrounding    the    stomach,    within 
which  they  are  developed.     They  sometimes  pass  out  by  the 
tentacular  orifices,  in  the  state  of  simple  gemmules  furnished 
with  cilia,  like  those  of  other  polypes.     Sometimes,  however, 
they  are  retained  for  a  longer  period,  and  their  development  goes 
on  vnthin  the  body  of  the  parent,  so  that  when  liberated  they 
already  present  something  of  the  form  of  the  adult  animal, 
having  a  mouth,  stomach,  and  tentacula, — ^the  latter  being  at 
first  few,  but  gradually  increasing  in  number.   In  this  state  they 
generally  find  their  way  out  by  the  mouth  of  the  parent ;  and 
Dicquemare  says  that  he  has  had  eight  or  ten  bom  in  his  hand 
at  once.     In  the  course  of  six  years,  an  Acttnia,  kept  by  Sir 
J.  Dalyell,  produced  above  276  young.     If  all  these  had  been 
preserved,  and  their  progeny  reckoned,  the  amount  would  faave 
been  enormous.     The  young  are  frequently  disgorged  along 
with  the  half-digested  food ;    thirty-eight  appearing  thus,   in 
various  states  of  development,  at  a  single  litter.     Monstrosities 
are  not  uncommon  among  the  young.     One  is  mentioned  by- 
Sir  J.  D.,  which  had  two  perfect  bodies  springing  from  a  single 
base.     When  one  body  was  gorged  vnth  food,  the  other  con- 
tinued ravenous. — The  process  of  respiration  already  described^ 
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appears  to  have  an  important  connexion  with  the  development 
of  the  progeny ;  and  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  ovarial 
chambers  may  not  improbably  famish  them  with  supplies  of  food 
as  well  as  of  air. 

1070.  The  Actinia  have  been  stated  to  feed  upon  small 
Crustacea^  Fish,  &c.  In  their  turn,  they  become  the  prey  of 
the  larger  species  of  these  tribes.  They  constitute  by  no  means 
an  unpalatable  article  of  food,  even  for  Man.  Particular  species 
are  highly  prized  as  delicacies  in  some  tropical  countries ;  and 
others  are  commonly  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
shores.  Along  our  own  coasts,  there  is  a  remarkable  neglect  of 
these  and  of  many  other  marine  productions,  to  which,  if  not 
constantly  employed,  recourse  might  be  advantageously  had  in 
times  of  scarcity.  Tliey  seem  to  have  been  a  favourite  dish  at 
the  Abbe  Dicquemare's  table.  *^  Being  boiled  some  time  in  se^- 
water,^  be  tells  us,  "  they  acquire  a  firm  and  palatable  consis- 
tence, and  may  then  be  eaten  with  any  kind  of  sauce.  They 
are  of  an  inviting  appearance,  of  a  light  shivering  texture,  and 
of  a  soft  white  and  reddish  hue.  Their  smell  is  not  unlike  that 
of  a  warm  crab  or  lobster."  A  few  species  have  the  power  of 
stinging,  like  the  AcalephsB  with  which  they  were  associated 
by  former  naturalists. 

1071.  The  ActinuB  are  by  no  means  the  only  Polypes  be- 
longing to  this  Order.  Several  other  genera  exist,  of  which 
some  are,  like  it,  unpossessed  of  any  calcareous  ddposit,  whilst 
others  form  a  bard  skeleton  more  or  less  complete.  Between 
these,  however,  there  are  links  of  close  connection;  for  some 
among  the  first  have  a  portion  of  the  base  and  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  cylindrical  body  hardened  into  a  kind  of  homy  cell, 
vrithin  which  the  animal  can  retract  the  upper  portion  that  re- 
mains soft.  In  those  species  which  construct  a  stony  basis,  the 
calcareous  matter  is  deposited  in  the  same  situation.  Such  a 
deposit  is  formed  by  the  CaryophyUid,  a  solitary  Polype  much 
resembling  the  Sea- Anemone,  which  is  to  be  met  with  on  the 
southern  shores  of  England ;  and  thus  a  stony  cell  is  formed, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  are  to  be  seen  a  number  of  thin  vertical 
plates  or  lameUoBy  formed  in  the  partitions  between  the  ovarial 
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ohamben,  aod,  like  tliem,  radiating  from  the  ceotre  towards  the 
circumference  of  tbe  cell.  Tliese  railiating  lomellte  are.  Id  fact, 
characteristic  of  all  the  Coral  stnictares  formed  hf  the  group  of 
Heliantboid  Polypes ;  being  present,  more  or  less  evidently,  in 
every  one  known  to  be  the  work  of  these  animals,  and  not 
occurring  in  any,  of  which  the  animal  is  known  to  resemble  either 
of  the  other  groups.  Tbe  cells  are  not  by  any  means  constantly 
circular ;  but  still  the  laminated  plates  project  inwards  from  their 
circumference,  so  as  to  occupy  a  corresponding  position.  The 
Madrepores  and  their  allies  have  thenoe  been  designated  lamtiU- 
form  corals ;  a  term  which  is  very  expresuve  of  their  charact«r, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  animals 
which  produce  them, 

1072.  Some  speries  of  Caryophj/Uia  build  up  their  cells  in  a 
cylindrical  form,  to  a  considerable  height  (Fig.  6)8}.  As  the 
upper  edge  is  extended  by  tbe  gra- 
dual  consolidation  of  the  soft  structure, 
which  is  tbe  continuation  of  it,  the 
lower  part  is  strengthened  by  new  de- 
posits, wliicli  are  added  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cell ;  so  that  a  stooy  column  is  thna 
formed,  which  may  almost  be  described 
aa  solid  through  nearly  its  whole  extent. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  several 
of  these,  clustered  in  one  mass ;  and 
thus  we  can  understand  the  prodac^on 
Kio.  niv.— LAKvamrLUA.  ^^  those  arborescent  (tree-like)  forms, 
to  which  the  name  Dendropht/llia  has  been  given.  In  these, 
the  stem  sends  out  branches,  instead  of  remaining  simply 
columnar ;  and  these  branches  again  subdivide  ;  ia  all  instances, 
however,  the  colls  terminate  the  branches,  which  increafle  in 
length  by  the  progressive  consolidation  of  their  bams,  just  as  in 
the  solitary  species.  The  whole  structure  is  covered  with  » 
gelatinous  flesh  of  some  coosistence,  which  seems  to  he  continuoaa 
with  the  outer  membrane  of  tbe  Polypes  inhabiting  the  cells. 
This  flesh  appears  to  have  the  same  functions  with  the  pith  of 
tbe  Sertularian  Polypes.     It  seems,  in  fact,  to  constitute  lie 
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anifnal.t  of  w]iich  the  Polypes  are  only  subordinate  parts.  It 
has  no  direct  communication  with  their  stomachs,  however ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  connect  the  different  Poljrpes  very  intimately 
together.  But  it  is  largely  concerned  in  the  depositibn  of  the 
calcareous  matter  of  the  polypidom,  especially  in  those  forms  of 
it  in  which  the  cells  are  connected  together  by  a  solid  mass 
(Fig.  619),  instead  of  being  seated,  as  in  the  DendrophyUia^  upon 
the  extremities  of  diverging  branches.  Even  here  it  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  a  new  twig  or  ramification  is  at  first 
produced,  not  by  a  Polype,  but  by  a  projection  of  the  flesh,  of 
which  the  centre  becomes  consolidated,  forming  a  cell  in  which 
the  Polype  subsequently  appears.  The  same  takes  place  in  the 
early  development  of  the  gemmules.  Moreover,  if  a  piece  of 
this  flesh  be  stripped  from  the  surface  and  placed  in  sea- water, 
it  will  begin  to  form  a  cell,  by  the  deposition  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter, upon  the  spot  where  it  happens  to  rest ;  and  Uiis  cell  is  soon 
tenanted  by  a  Polype  like  an  Actinia,  Many  other  arborescent- 
forms  of  lamelliform  corals  might  be  enumerated,  which  are  of 
great  beauty  to  the  common  observer,  and  highly  interesting  to 
the  Naturalist  on  account  of  their  affinity  with  the  extinct  species 
60  abundant  in  limestone  rocks.*  Amongst  these  are  the  true 
Madreporet^  in  which  the  whole  surface  of  the  stem  and  branches 
is  covered  with  minute  cells.  In  all  these,  as  in  the  plant-like 
SerttdaridoB^  the  living  flesh  is  withdrawn  from  the  lower  part,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  growth  above ;  and,  if  attached  to  a 
limestone  rock,  the  root  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the 
basis  on  which  it  has  been  implanted. 

1073.  We  now  pass  to  another  series  of  forms  presented  by 
the  lithophyte  corals ; — ^those  in  which  the  Polype-cells,  instead 
of  being  placed  on  the  ends  or  sides  of  branches,  are  distributed 
over  a  continued  surface,  sometimes  in  close  apposition  with  each 
other,  sometimes  widely  separated,  bnt  united  by  a  solid  calcareous 
mass  which  fills  up  the  interspaces.  Of  the  first  of  these  kinds, 
the  common  Astrcea  affords  an  excellent  example.     We  might 

•  It  mny  be  desirable  to  remark  tbat  tbe  Med  Coral  aod  ita  allies  do  not  belong 
to  ibis  group,  being  destitute  of  laminated  cells.  They  will  be  described  among 
the  Alcyonian  Pol^-pel  (§  1093). 
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imagine  it  eoropoBed  of  »  number  of  Funffia  p&cked  clcwelj 
together.  Here  the  game  gradual  consolidation  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  celU  takes  place,  as  in  the  Caryophyllia  ;  so  that  the  mass 
acquires  'considerable  thickness.  The  cells  of  these  Poljpes  do 
not  atwa^,  however,  preeerre  their  regular  rounded  form  ;  b«ng 
sometimes  oval,  uid  in  many 
instances  forming  a  long  fur- 
row, as  in  the  Meandrvia. 
Each  of  the  furrows,  however, 
is  occupied  hy  several  Polypes 
arranged  side  by  ude ;  and 
their  point  of  junction  is 
usually  indicated,  either  by  a 
slight  transverse  partition  in 
_^  the  furrow,  or  by  a  change  in 

,.6  jfc  ^k  f^S '  the  direction   of  the  lamina> 

^^^ ^3  ariung   from    its    sides.       In 

the  Meandrina  e«rebri/ormu 
(brain-stone  coral},  the  whole 
mass,  whether  young  or  old, 
is  nearly  hemiapfaerical.  It  is 
at  first  small,  but  extends  in  all  directions  by  a  process  of  growth 
and  consolidation  analogous  to  that  already  described ;  so  that, 
whilst  its  surface  is  always  covered  with  a  living  flesh,  and 
studded  with  vast  numbers  of  polypes,  the  interior  is  a  mass  of 
solid  limestone,  the  particles  of  which  remain  cemented  together 
by  the  animal  matter  in  which  they  were  at  first  deposited. 
On  breaking  this  hemispherical  mass,  the  ridges  which  boand 
the  furrows  may  be  traced  inwards  through  its  substance,  even 
to  tiie  central  nucleus  from  which  they  commenced  ;  the  deposit 
in  the  interstices  of  these  being  of  a  softer  character,  and  possibly 
more  of  the  nature  of  an  exudation  from  the  under  surbce  of  the 
flesh.  These  Meandrina  sometimes  attain  a  considerable  size. 
Ehrenbecg  noticed  single  masses,  in  the  Red  Sesi,  from  six  to 
nine  feet  in  diameter.  Their  rate  of  growth,  however,  appears 
to  be  alow. 

1074.     It  is  principally  by  the  animals  of  this  group,  that 
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the  formation  of  coral  reefs  and  islands  is  effected.  Many 
errors  have  prevailed  upon  this  subject,  both  as  to  the  rapidity 
of  their  extension,  and  the  depth  from  which  they  are  built  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  It  has  been  commonly  stated  that 
many  channels  and  harbours  in  the  Red  Sea  have  been  closed 
up,  within  the  memory  of  man,  by  the  rapid  increase  of  coral 
limestone.  But  Ehrenberg,  who  carefully  examined  these 
localities,  attributes  the  obstruction  rather,  in  some  instances,  to 
the  quantities  *of  coral  sand  which  have  been  ¥rashed  into  the 
harbours,  and  in  others  to  the  accumulation  of  ballast  (generally 
composed  of  pieces  of  coral  rock)  thrown  out  from  vessels.  In 
Captain  Beeohey's  late  Expedition  to  the  Pacific,  no  positive 
information  could  be  obtained  of  any  channel  having  been  filled 
up  within  a  given  period  ;  and  he  states,  as  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  several  reefs  had  remained,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  at 
about  the  same  depth  from  the  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  evidence  of  the  occasionally  rapid  growth  Oi  these  structures. 
In  the  Museum  of  the  Bristol  Institution  is  a  mass  of  Agarida^ 
weighing  2  lbs.  9  oz.,  surrounding  a  species  of  Oyster,  whose  age 
cannot  be  more  than  two  years.  Pieces  of  coral,  detached  from 
a  reef^  and  thrown  into  some  other  situation,  soon  become  fixed 
by  the  de|)osition  of  new  stony  matter,  if  the  animal  flesh  have 
not  been  too  much  destroyed ;  and  in  this  manner  a  sort  of  arti- 
ficial reef  may  be  formed  in  any  spot  desired,  provided  the  depth 
of  water  be  suitable.  The  natives  of  the  Polynesian  Islands 
have  long  employed  this  method  for  building  their  piers,  wharfs, 
fish-preserves,  &c.  Mr.  Stutchbury  mentions  that  he  saw,  at  the 
Island  of  Taapoto^  in  about  s^ven  fathoms  water,  the  anchor  of 
ft  large  ship,  wrecked  there  not  more  than  fifty  years  previously ; 
this  was  completely  incrusted  by  coral,  though  it  preserved  its 
original  form.  One  of  the  most  interesting  proofs  of  the  occa- 
sionally rapid  growth  of  Coral,  is  afforded  by  the  alteration  in 
form  which  is  seen  in  two  kinds  of  shelb  that  inhabit  the  reefs — 
the  Fermetui  and  Magxhu  (§  926). 

1075.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whether  tlie  growth  of 
Coral  takes  place  as  rapidly  as  some  maintain,  or  as  slowly  as 
it  is  believed  to  do  by  others,  it  is  among  the  most  important  of 
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the  progressive  changes,  which  have  been  altering  the  surface  of 
the  Globe  since  it  has  been  tenanted  by  Man.  To  it  is  due  the 
existence  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Islands  of  the  Polynesian 
Archipelago,  as  well  as  many  of  those  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and 
the  extent  of  these  islands  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  ree&y  which 
are  not  yet  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea, — some  presenting 
themselves  at  a  distance  from  any  upraised  land,  others  fringing 
the  shores  of  continents  and  islands,  composed  of  other  formations. 
It  is  not  correct,  however,  to  affirm  (as  has  been  fi^uently  done) 
that  these  islands  and  reefs  have  been  upreared  by  the  Coral- 
pol3rpes  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is  now  satisfactorily 
ascertained  that  no  known  species  can  build  from  a  greater  depth 
than  twenty  fathoms ;  and  a  large  proportion  seem  to  prefer  a 
depth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  As  very  deep  water  is 
found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  many  of  these  reefs, 
the  question  arises,  upon  what  basis  they  are  constructed  ;  and 
to  solve  this,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  forms  which  these 
massive  structures  present. 

1076.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Coral  Islands  of  the  Poly- 
nesian Archipelago  are  shaped  like  a  crescent,  sometimes  like  a 
complete  ring ;  and  these  islands  never  rise  many  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  The  highest  part  is  always  on  the  windward 
side,*  against  which  the  waves  are  almost  constantly  dashing. 
Within  the  crescent  or  ring  is  a  basin,  termed  a  lagoon  /  and 
this  usually  communicates  with  the  open  sea,  by  a  channeU 
sometimes  of  considerable  width,  on  the  leeward  nde  of  the 
island.  Occasionally  this  channel  is  completely  filled  up  by  the 
growth  of  the  Coral ;  and  the  lake,  thus  inclosed,  only  comma- 
nicates  with  the  sea  by  filtration  through  the  Coral  rock.  The 
Coral-polypes  never  build  above  low-water  mark  ;  and  they  are 
not,  therefore,  immediately  concerned  in  the  elevation  of  the  surface 
from  beneath  the  waves.  This  is  principally  accomplished  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  itself.  Large  masses  are  often  detached,  by  the 
violence  of  the  waves,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  structure ;  and 

*  The  prevalence  of  eatteriy  windi  in  the  tropical  regioot,  cause*  this  name  to 
be  ipTen  to  the  eatteni  tide^of  itiandt  aituated  there  ;  the  weatem  shore  being 
known  as  the  leeward. 
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these  (sometimes  measuring  six  feet  by  four)  are  washed  up  on 
the  irindward  side  of  the  reef.  Shells,  coral-sand,  and  various 
other  dibrity  accumulate  upon  it  in  like  manner,  until  it  is  at 
last  changed  into  an  island,  upon  which  there  is  a  calcareous  soil 
capable  of  supporting  various  kinds  of  vegetation.  When  these 
have  once  established  themselves,  the  elevation  of  the  surface 
continues  with  greater  rapidity — successive  layers  of  vegetable 
mould  being  deposited  by  the  rapid  and  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
these  tropical  islands,  which  are  soon  tenanted  by  various  forms 
of  animals^  and  at  some  subsequent  period  afford  a  habitation  to 
Man.  It  is  not  usually,  however,  until  after  the  windward 
coast  has  attained  considerable  elevation,  that  the  leeward  side 
18  perfectly  closed  in.  Two  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this. 
There  seems  to  be  a  patural  instinct  on  the  part  of  the  animals, 
which  impels  them  to  build  with  greater  rapidity  on  the  most 
exposed  side;  and  the  leeward  side  is  therefore  the  part  last 
completed.  Moreover  the  closure  of  this  passage  is  impeded  by 
the  current  almost  constantly  passing  out  of  it,  which  is  caused 
by  the  dashing  of  the  waves  over  the  windward  side  into  tlie 
lagoon ;  and  until  this  ceases,  there  will  always  be  a  free  exit  in 
the  opposite  direction.  After  the  wall  has  been  sufficiently 
upraised,  however,  the  lagoon  is  often  completely  enclosed.  In 
the  centre  of  this  lagoon,  deep  water  is  often  found,  and  no  living 
animals  can  be  seen  upon  its  bottom ;  but  the  shelving  edges  of 
the  shallower  portion  are  clothed  with  luxuriant  growths  of  the 
more  delicate  species  of  coral,  and  its  waters  abound  in  marine 
.  animab  of  all  descriptions. 

1077.  These  lagoon-islands  vary  in  diameter  from  one  to  fifty 
miles ;  the  breadth  of  the  elevated  ring  which  encloses  the  lagoon, 
is  from  400  or  500  yards  to  about  a  mile,  though  seldom  above 

half  a  mile ;  and  its  height  above  the  water  is  not  often  more 
than  four  or  five  feet  in  any  part  The  annular  (ring-like)  cha- 
racter of  these  islands  naturally  suggests  the  idea,  that  they  may 
have  been  built  upon  the  edges  of  submarine  velcanoes,  or  upon 
circular  elevated  ridges,  forming  basins,  resembling  those  which 
abound  in  the  parts  of  the  globe  at  present  upraised,  and  which 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  exist  in  those  still  submerged. 

VOL.  II.  M  M 
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In  support  of  this  doctrine,  it  has  heen  stated  that  firagmeiits 
of  Tolcanio  rocks  haye  been  fonnd  in  the  water  of  a  lagoon. 
That  there  is  nothing  in  the  essential  natore  of  ooral  stmetnies 
which  impels  them  to  assame  this  form,  is  evident  froni  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Ehrenbeig,  that  in  the  Bed  Sea  the  islands  are 
oblong  or  sqnace  without  lagoons ;  as  well  as  from  the  variety 
which  we  meet  with  even  in  the  Polynesian  Archipelago.  In  fiust, 
they  always  appear  to  correspond  with  the  form  of  the  base  on 
which  they  are  erected ;  and  the  eyidenoe  that  some  lagoon  islands 
(at  least)  are  founded  upon  the  tops  of  submarine  Tolcanoes, 
or  upon  the  edges  of  laige  basins,  seems  therefore  satisfiEU^tocy. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  there  shoold  exist  beneath  the 
ocean  so  large  a  number  of  summits,  all  so  nearly  approaching 
its  sur&ce,  as  these  must  do  in  order  to  fqrm  a  basis  for  coral 
i»Zatidir,-— not  to  mention  the  other  ridges  on  which  the  rmfr  are 
built,  which  will  next  be  noticed.  This  difficulty  appears  to  be 
solved  by  the  very  ingenious  hjrpothesis  lately  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  which  will  be  presently  explained. 

1078.    Almost  all  the  shelving  shores  of  tropical  seas  are 
fringed  more  or  less  closely  by  ridges  of  Coral.     These  are  not 
built  immediately  upon  the  edge  of  the  land,  but  at  some  litiie 
distance  from  it.    If  the  wall  of  coral  were  upraised  dose  in-shore, 
the  fresh  water  draining  down  frxim  the  land,  and  entering  the 
basin  thus  formed,  would  render  it  unfit  for  the  habitation  of 
the  Poljrpes.    They  are,  therefore,  endowed  with  a  power  of 
choosing  a  situation  more  advantageous  to  thmr  growth ;  and  we 
accordingly  find  these  tkirtiriff  r^fr  upraising  themselves  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  but  not  so  far  off  as  to  have  a  base  of 
greater  depth,  than  is  suitable  to  the  constitution  of  the  Polypes. 
Very  often  such  reefs  run  from  point  to  point  of  a  bay,  so  as 
completely  to  enclose  it.*    But  beyond  these  skirting  reefe  are 


*  In  the  little  iilaod  of  Guiacou  (one  of  the  chain  of  Orenadineii  beti 
Grenada  and  St.  Vincent)  the  whole  coaat  is  a  succetaion  of  such  hays,  and  esch 
of  these  is  shut  in  by  such  a  leef ;  a  narrow  pUMfe  into  one  of  them  bein^  tbe 
only  means  of  access,  when  the  Author  visited  it  a  few  years  sinee.  From  a  hill  In 
the  centre  of  the  island,  nesrly  eyery  part  of  the  coast  can  be  seen ;  and  tbe  >vfaiie 
lines  of  surf,  connecting  the  dark  rocky  points,  present  a  very  striking  appearuice. 
The  Society  Islands  are  geneially  skirted  by  similar  rseft^  which  are  genenlly  400 
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sometimee  other  ridges,  often  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shore,  but  still  preserving  a  direction  parallel  to  it.  These  are 
termed  harrier  re^ ;  and  the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  the 
one,  which  stretches  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land. The  total  length  of  this  is  above  1000  miles ;  along  350 
miles  there  is  no  break  or  passage  whatever;  and  for  700  miles 
northwards  towards  New  Guinea,  there  are  no  intervals  exceed- 
ing thirty  miles  in  length.  When  we  endeavour  to  account  for 
such  a  structure  upon  the  commonly  received  opinions  alone,  we 
are  met  by.  the  same  difficulty  as  that,  which  opposes  itself  to 
the  supposition  of  a  rocky  base  to  all  the  coral  islands^  at  a  depth 
of  less  than  120  feet.  There  is  no  mountain  range,  extending  to 
an3rthing  like  the  length  of  this  reef,  of  which  the  summits  are  so 
nearly  equal  in  height ; — still  less  any  one  presenting  a  continu- 
ous ridge,  such  as  would  be  required  for  the  base  of  the  uninter- 
rupted portion  of  the  reef.  We  have,  therefore,  no  right  to 
suppose  that  such  a  ridge  should  arise  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean ;  and  yet  without  it,  our  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
Coral  Polypes  does  not  enable  us  to  account  for  the  remarkable 
structure  under  conftderation. 

1079.  This  difficulty,  however,  appears  to  be  satisfactorily 
solved  by  Mr.  Dar.win's  hypothesis.  He  has  adduced  several 
reasons  for  the  belief,  that  the  bottom  of  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean  is 
changing  its  level,  in  some  parts  slowly  subsiding,  whilst  in 
others  it  is  undergoing  gradual  elevation.  Now  if  we  imagine 
the  whole  of  New  Holland  to  have  been  at  a  former  time  con- 
siderably more  elevated  than  at  present,  its  area  would  of  course 
have  been  greater,  and  it  might  have  extended  to  the  line  of  the 
present  reef.  This  reef  might  have  then  been  formed  as  a 
skirting  rsef  in  the  usual  manner ;  stretching  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  hundred  yards  along  the  whole  coast  in  shallow  water.  If 
a  tbtc  subsidence  then  took  place,  the  coral  would  be  kept  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  by  the  labours  of  the  Polypes,  in  an 
almost  unbroken  ridge ;  whilst  the  water  would  gradually  gain 

or  500  jtrdt  off-thore,  ^th  a  deep  channel,  into  which  shipa  can  enter  hy  nume- 
roQf  patMges.— Theie  paieagee  arc  generally  opposite  the  mouths  of  fresh-water 
riTnlets. 

]iM2 
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upon  the  land,  and  increase  the  distance  of  its  sliore  liom  the 
reef.  In  this  manner  the  iJArting  rerf^  upraised  from  a  depth  of 
ten  or  fifteen  fathoms,  and  at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  jrards  from 
the  shore,  may  be  gradually  conyerted  into  a  harrier  rerf^  with 
water  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep  on  each  side  of  it,  and  the 
dioxe  one  hundred  miles  off.  Let  us  imagine  the  gradual  sub- 
sidence to  continue,  until  the  whole  of  New  Holland  should  be 
submerged,  with  the  exception  of  its  loftiest  hills.  These  would 
then  remain  as  rocky  islands  rising  out  of  the  ocean ;  but  the 
barrier  reef  would  continue  in  its  present  aspect,  since  it  would 
be  still  maintained  on  a  level  with  the  surfiice,  by  the  labours  of 
its  innumerable  builders,  although  the  depth  of  its  base  would  be 
constantly  increasing.  If  a  rapid  subsidence  were  to  take  place, 
however,  the  summit  would  be  submerged  to  a  depth  inconsistent 
with  the  vitality  of  the  Polypes ;  and  all  increase  must  then 
cease. 

1080.  It  is  evident  that  this  hjrpothesis  will  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  the  lagoon-islands.  If  the  area  over  which 
they  occur  were  formerly  more  elevated,  some  of  its  volcanic 
peaks  and  circular  ridges  might  have  lifted  themselves  high 
above  the  ocean ;  others  would  have  been  nearer  its  level ;  and 
others  might  have  been  just  submerged.  Upon  the  latto*, 
the  formation  of  coral  would  have  begun;  and  circular  reefs 
would  have  been  built  up  to  the  surface.  If  a  slow  submdenoe 
then  took  place,  these  reefis  would  still  retain  their  suiface-levd 
by  addition,  whilst  a  new  set  of  hills  would  be  submerged,  and 
would  serve  as  bases  for  new  coral  islets.  In  this  manner 
all  the  summits,  however  different  their  original  elevation, 
would  be'  rendered  of  an  uniform  height ;  each,  as  it  was  sub- 
merged, becoming  the  basis  of  a  coral  growth,  which  keeps  pace 
with  the  progressive  lowering  of  the  whole  mass ; — and  so  on 
until  all  are  thus  submerged,  and  no  land  but  coral  islets  remaiBS 
above  the  surface. 

1081.  This  very  ingenious  hypothesis  coiresponds  well  with 
the  fact  that,  over  certain  large  areas  of  the  Pacific,  we  find 
lagoon  islands  and  barrier  reefs  abundant,  whilst  skirting  reefs 
are  scarcely  ever  met  with.     Moreover,  actual  proof  of  a  slow 
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subsidence  is  not  wanting.  Thus  in  the  Keeling  or  Cocos  Islands, 
situated  in  Lat.  11"  50*  S.,  and  Long.  96°  SV  E.,  the  old  cocoa- 
nut  trees  surrounding  the  lagoon,  in  which  the  water  is  as 
tranquO  as  in  the  most  sheltered  lake,  are  undermined  and 
falling.  The  foundation  posts  of  a  store-house,  which,  according 
to  the  inhabitants,  had  stood  seyen  years  before  just  above  high- 
water  mark,  were,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Darwin's  visit,  washed  by 
the  tide.  The  islands  are  occasionally  shaken  by  earthquakes* 
Such  changes  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  many  parts  of  the 
Pacific ;  and,  if  the  accounts  of  the  natives  are  to  be  relied  on, 
many  instances  of  the  submergence  of  whole  islands  have  occurred, 
vdthin  the  period  of  recent  tradition. 

1082.  The  evidence  in  regard  to  the  areas  of  elevation  is  still 
more  satisfactory.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  beds  of 
recent  Coral,  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea  level.  Some- 
times whole  coral  islets  are  thus  upraised.  Among  these, 
Elizabeth  or  Henderson's  Island,  examined  by  Captain  Beechey, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  This  is  about  five  miles  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth.  It  has  a  nearly  flat  surface ;  and  on  all 
sides,  except  the  north,  is  bounded  by  perpendicular  clifls  about 
fifty  feet  high,  composed  entirely  of  dead  coral.  In  some  parts, 
the  height  of  the  surface  was  nearly  eighty  feet  above  the  water 
level.  The  face  of  the  cliffs  presented  a  smooth  surface,  and  was 
destitute  of  any  ridges  or  other  indication  of  the  action  of  the 
sea  at  different  levels ;  so  that  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  that 
it  was  upraised  by  one  convulsion.  At  a  distance  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  this  island,  no  bottom  could  be  gained  with 
200  fathoms  of  line.— The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind 
on  record  is  the  one  observed  by  Mr.  S.  Stutchbury  in  the  island 

of  Tahiti.  This  island  is  composed  of  volcanic  rocks ;  and  there  is 
in  it  a  lofty  mountain  ridge  with  two  summits,  of  which  the 
lower  one  is  evidently  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  perhaps  not  very 
long  extinct.  The  principal  peak  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
10,000  feet;  and  near  its  summit  is  a  distinct  and  regular 
stratum  of  coral-limestone,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
that,  which  is  being  at  present  formed  in  enormous  quantity 
around  the  shores  of  the  island.    As  there  is  no  other  deposit  of 
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Gorml,  either  on  the  sides  of  this  mountab,  or  oa  the  summit  of 
the  Tolcanic  crater,  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  the  island 
mast  hare  been  upraised,  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  delation 
of  the  ancient  ridge  of  ooral  above  the  xeefis  at  present  in  course 
of  formation,  at  one  movement. — In  the  bands  of  the  Padfic 
Ocean,  regarded  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  areas  of  elevation,  no  lagoon 
islands  or  barrier  reefs  are  met  with ;  but  the  shores  are  fringed 
by  skirting  reefs ;  and  active  voloanio  changes  are  not  of  anfre- 

<}aent  oocurrenoe. 

1083.  The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Darwin  form  a  very 
appropriate  conclusion  to  this  part  of  our  subject :-— ^'  It  is  not 
that  the  ocean  spares  the  rock  of  coral ;  the  great  fragments 
scattered  over  the  reef,  and  accumulated  on  the  beach,  whence 
the  tall  cocoa-nut  springs,  plainly  bespeak  the  unrelenting  power 
of  its  waves.  Nor  are  there  any  periods  of  repose  granted.  The 
long  swell,  caused  by  the  gentle  but  steady  action  of  the  txade- 
vnnd  always  blowing  in  one  direction  over  a  wide  area,  causes 
breakers,  which  even  exceed  in  violence  those  of  our  tempente 
regions,  and  whidi  never  cease  to  rage.  It  is  impossible  to 
behold  these  waves,  without  feeling  a  conviction  that  an  island, 
though  built  of  the  hardest  rock,  let  it  be  porphyry,  granite,  or 
quartz,  would  ultimately  yield  and  be  demolished  by  such  iEre> 
sistible  forces.  Yet  these  low  insignificant  coral  islets  stand  and 
are  victorious;  for  here  another  power,  as  antagonist  to  the 
former,  takes  part  in  the  contest  The  organic  forces  separate 
the  atoms  of  carbonate  of  lime  one  by  one  from  the  foaming 
breakers,  and  rear  them  up  into  a  symmetrical  structure.  liet 
the  hurricane  tear  up  its  thousand  huge  fragments ;  yet  what 
will  thus  tell  against  the  accumulated  labour  of  myriads  of  arcbi- 
tects  at  work  day  and  night,  month  after  month.  Thus  do  we 
see  the  soft  and  gelatinous  body  of  a  polypus,  through  the  ageocy 
of  the  vital  laws,  conquering  tiie  great  mechanical  power  of  the 
waves  of  an  ocean,  which  neither  the  art  of  man  nor  the  inani- 
mate works  of  nature  could  successfully  resist."'*^ 

1084.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  the 
sources,  from  which  the  Coral-polypes  obtain  the  enormous  quan- 

*  Darwin's  Journal,  p.  548. 
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titj  of  lime  deposited  by  them ;  and  this  question  affects  not 
only  those  of  the  present  epoch,  but  those  of  fonner  ages,  to  whose 
labours,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  testaceous  Mollusks,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Calcareous  strata  of  the  secondary  and  sub- 
sequent periods  are  immediately  or  remotely  due.  Some  have  gone 
so  fiur  as  to  imagine,  that  the  lime  is  produced  by  some  organic  pro- 
cess in  the  animals  themselyes.  No  podtiTe  evidence  of  such  a 
production  can,  however,  be  obtained  from  any  source ;  and  the 
hjqpothesis  is  quite  unnecessary  in  the  present  instance.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  lime  existed  in  large  quantities  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  before  any  organised  beings  were  phiced 
upon  it;  and  there  is  also  ground  for  supposmg,  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  carbonic  add  existed  in  a  free  state  at  that  epoch, 
than  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  contained  a  much  larger  quantity  of  lime 
than  they  now  do — ^ihis  ingredient  being  held  in  solution  by  the 
firee  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  enormous  beds  of  calcareous  rock, 
separated  by  the  action  of  Coral-polypes,  are  therefore  easily 
accounted  for.  Moreover,  in  volcanic  countries  at  the  present 
time,  springs  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  thus  held  in  solution 
are  very  abundant ;  and  it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose  that, — ^as  the 
part  of  the  globe  in  which  the  eond-fonnations  increase  most 
rapidly  (the  Pacific  Ocean),  is  also  one  of  the  chief  areas  of 
submarine  volcanic  action, — such  springs  may  occur  with  similar 
frequency,  and  may  greatly  assist  in  the  growth  of  these  masses. 
In  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Lyell  that, 
in  lakes  which  have  no  unusual  supply  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
there  is  no  aoenmolation  of  shell-marl — the  thin  shells  of  one 
generation  of  MoUusks  decomposing,  so  that  their  elements  supply 
the  requisite  materials  to  succeeding  races.  But,  if  springs  or 
streams  diaiged  with  carbonate  of  Ume  enter  such  a  lake,  the 
shells  accumulate  and  fonn  marL  There  are  many  plants  and 
animals,  in  whose  economy  lime  appears  to  be  an  important  agent; 
and  the  quantity  introduced  bears  a  strict  relation  (within  a 
certain  Hmit)  to  that  with  irtiich  they  are  supi^ied. 
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1085.  HaTing  thus  considered  the  two  Orders,  in  which 
the  structure  of  the  single  and  associated  Pol3rpe8  is  most  cha- 
racteristically presented,  we  may  pass  on  to  the  two  others ; 
wliich  exhibit  such  modifications  of  this  structure^  as  connect  the 
Folypifera  with  the  classes  below  and  above  them. 

1086.  We  shall  first  consider  (as  being  most  nearly  allied  to 
the  preceding)  the  Order,  which,  from  one  of  its  principal  genera, 
we  may  term  that  of  i^^onioti  Polypes.  In  many  of  these, 
the  polypidom,  or  solid  framework,  so  closely  resembles  Sponge, 
that,  in  the  dry  state,  the  former  can  only  be  distinguished  by 
the  regular  disposition  of  cells  upon  its  satface;  and,  in  the 
immature  condition,  the  resemblance  is  still  more  dose, — ^ihe 
young  branches  of  the  poljrpidom,  on  which  the  polypes  have 
not  yet  appeared,  presenting  all  the  characters  of  sponge,  as  will 
be  presently  shown  (§  1088).  There  is  a  greater  apparent 
diversity  in  the  character  of  the  members  of  this  Order.  Whilst 
one  family  approaches  the  Sponges  so  closely,  that  it  nmy  be  al- 
most regarded  as  formed  of  Sponges  provided  with  polype-moutlis, 
another  has  a  dense  homy,  or  even  calcareous,  arborescent  stem ; 
whilst  in  another,  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  are  entirely  indoaed 
in  a  firm  tubular  sheath.  But,  however  different  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  aggregated  masses,  they  all  bear  a  general 
resemblance,  as  to  the  structure  of  the  individual  polypes ;  and  to 
these  we  shall  first,  therefore,  direct  our  attention. 

1087.  None  of  the  Aleyanian  Polypes  live  so  entirely  isolated 
as  the  Hydra  or  Adinia.  The  closeness  of  the  connectioii 
between  the  individuals,  differs  extremely  in  the  various  groups ; 
for  whilst,  in  the  lower  forms  which  assimilate  with  the  Sponges, 
the  Polypes  seem  quite  subordinate  to  the  general  mass,  firom 
which  they  are  developed,  and  to  the  support  of  which  they 
minister  in  common, — there  is  another  group,  in  which  each 
seoms  to  live  for  itself  alone,  although  united  externally  with  its 
fellows.     In  all,  however,  the  essential  characters  of  the  Polypes 
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remiin  the  same.  On  oompuiDg  the  external  appearance  of  one 
of  them  with  that  of  a  Hydra  or  S«a-  Antmone,  we  peroeiTe  that, 
whilit  the  mouth  ia  sorroon^ed  b^  tentacnla  as  in  them,  there  ie 
>  marked  diflerence  in  the  form  nnd  number  of  these  prolongs- 
tioDs.  Instead  of  long  delicate  filaments  like  those  of  the  Hydra- 
form  Polypes,  or  short  cylindrical  tnhea  like  those  of  most  of 
the  Actinia,  we  find  six  or  eight 
broad  loaf-like  expansions,  dis- 
posed with  great  regularity 
sronnd  tiie  month,  so  as  very 
niDch  to  resemble  a  Star-fish 
(Aerterias).  Henee  the  term 
Attmnda  has  been  proposed  as  a 
dedgnation  for  the  group ;  and 
it  represents  suffictently  well  its 
chief  external  eharaoter.  These 
teotacola  aare  nnproTided  with 
dlia ;  but  a  number  of  little  pro- 
jections may  be  seen  along  their 

nuurgins,    which    probably   inorease    their    prehensile    power. 

The  mouth  leads  into  a  stomach,  which  resembles  that  of  the 

AdMa,  in  being  suspended  in  the  midst  of  the  general  cavity  of 

the  body,  by  partitions  radiating  from  hs  walls.      Insl«ad  of 

being  closed  at  ita  lower  extremity,  however,  it  opens  like  that  of 

the  Strtutariantf  into  the  canab  which  ramify  through  the  fleshy 

mass,  and  which  thas  connect  all  the  Polypes  into  one  system. 

This  opetung  is  enrrounded  by  a  cironlar  mnscle,  or  sphincter,  by 

the  action  of  which  it  may  be  expanded  or  entirely  closed.     The 

chambera  which  surround  the  stomach  correspond   in  number 

with  the  tentacula  ;  and  these  are  hollow,  opening  below  into  the 

cfaambers  (as  in  the  Actmia),  whilst  they  have  a  small  orifice 

at  their  extremity.     The  chambers  are  continnons  at  their  lower 

part  with  the  ramifjHng  canals  just  mentioned ;  and  the  mem- 

branons  folds  which  support  the  stomach  do  not  cease  at  its 

lower  extremity,  but  are  prolonged  downwards  as  phuts  of  the 

lituDg  of  these  canals,  until  they  gradually  disappear. 
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]  068.  The  ova  or  germs  are  developed  in  the  substaace  of 
the  membranons  folds,  or  from  the  lining  of  the  canaL  They 
grow  like  seeds  in  a  seed-yessel ;  at  first  appearing  as  little  pro- 
tuberances firom  the  plane  surface;  then  acquiring  a  distinct 
globular  form,  and  remaining  attached  bj  a  little  stalk  ;  and 
finally,  being  liberated  by  the  separation  of  this  pedicle.  Thej 
then  make  their  way  outwards,  by  passing  into  the  stomach 
through  its  lower  aperture ;  and  finally  escape  by  the  mouth, 
like  the  gemmules  of  other  Polypes,  they  consist  in  this  state 
of  a  membranous  bag  including  fluid;  and  they  are  coToied  with 
cUia^  by  the  action  of  which  they  moye  fireely  through  the  water 
for  some  time  before  fixing  themselves,  though  not  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  the  ova  of  some  other  Polypes.  They  are  nsaally 
coloured  with  great  vividness ;  and,  during  their  motioiis,  th^ 
often  contract'  themselves  and  alter  their  form. 

1089.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  general  habits  of  these 
Polypes ;  but  they  probably  difier  but  little  firom  those  of  the 
groups  already  described.     We  may  pass  on,  therefore,  to  can- 
sider  the  chief  subdivisions  of  this  Order,  which  includes  many 
very  interesting  and  well-known  forms.    These  subdivisioiw  are 
principally  founded  upon  the  nature  of  the  polypidom ;  and  it  is 
dedrable,  before  proceeding  to  describe  them,  that  the  rdatioa 
of  the  parts  of  which  tiie  animals  are  composed  should  be  deariy 
understood.     Delicate  as  is  the  membrane  of  the  Polypes  them- 
selves, it  may  be  distinguished,  like  that  of  the  SertolariaDS 
(§  1052)  into  two  layers. — Of  these,  the  outer  one  is  contmnoBS 
with  the  general  envelope  of  the  whole  mass ;  whilst  the  inner 
one  lines  the  canals  which  ramify  through  it.     But  instead  of 
these  two  membranes  being  in  contact,  as  are  the  homy  aheath 
and  the  lining  of  the  tubes  in  the  Sertularians,  a  thick  mass 
of  flesh  is  interposed  between  them ;  and  it  is  usuaUy  ia  thk 
flesh,  and  not  in  either  of  the  membranes,  that  the  hard  deposit 
takes  place,  which  gives  firmness  and  support  to  the  general 
structure. 

1090.  The  fi&mily  we  diall  first  consider,  indades  those 
species  which  have  a  tpcngy  polypidom, — of  whidi  the  Akyo- 
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nium  is  a  chkncterUtic  example.  Here  the  genenl  form  and 
aapeot  'oloaely  re- 
semble thoiw  of  the 
Spongea;  bat,  in  the 
living  state,  it  wilt 
be  evident  that  the 
projecting  orifioes  are 
tenanted  hy  Polypes; 
and,  eren  in  the  diy 
■keleton,  it  may  ge- 
neially  be  obeerred 
that  the  openings  of 
the  la>g«  canals  ore 
not  simple,  like  those 
of  the  rents  of  Sponges, 
bnt  present  some  in- 
dieationa  of  the  radiating  partitiona  already  mentioned.  Between 
the  Urge  canals,  into  which  the  Polype-atomachs  open,  these  is 
a  network  of  minnte  tnbnlar  ramifications,  which  connect  them 
very  intimately.  In  the  intenticea  of  these  ramifications,  which 
are  ooonpied  by  the  gelatinous  flesh  of  the  animal,  tpieula,  or 
long  needle-dtaped  crystals,  of  earthy  matter  are  deponted  ; 
which,  aa  in  Sponges,  give  a  general  aoppori  to  the  whole  maaa, 
tbongh  not  consolidated  in  any  one  point.  Hie  general  vitality 
of  the  polypidom,  however,  would  seem  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  SptHige.  If  a  single  Polype  be  irritated,  it  withdraws 
itself  within  tto  tttbe ;  and  the  edges  of  the  odl,  which  were  at 
fint  prominent,  become  nearly  flat.  If  the  irritation  be  more 
seveie,  several  of  the  nnghbouring  Polypes  also  withdraw  then- 
selvee ;  and  if  it  be  snfficientiy  prolonged,  a  eollapae  and  oon- 
toaction  of  the  whole  polypidom  is  evident.  The  analogy  is 
-wy  striking  between  this  phenwamon,  and  that  exhibited  by 
the  Senritive  Plant,  in  which  the  effects  of  the  irritation  are 
manifested  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  aooordingto  its  intennty 
(Ybor.  PffTsioi..  §  432).  If,  instead  of  tiw  Polypes  being 
irritated,  a  portion  of  the  general  enrbce  be  tonched,  a  onrioos 
aeries  of  changes  will  take  place.  Aflw  some  little  time  the 
part  touched  becomes  opaqne,  more  dense,  and  depressed  ;  and. 
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if  the  stroke  be  seyere,  this  contraction  will  extend  through  the 
whole  mass,  and  the  Pol3rpe8  also  will  shrink.  This  is  pecn- 
Itarly  evident  if  the  vessel  containing  the  animal  be  smartlj 
struck ;  since  the  shock  will  then  be  simultaneonslj  felt  throagh 
the  whole  stmctore.  Even  the  complete  division  of  the  poly- 
pidom  with  a  sharp  knife,  does  not  produce  so  evident  an  effect 
as  a  slight  shock,  of  which  the  effect  is  thus  diflfnsed.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  at  rest  and  undisturbed,  the  Polypes  protrude 
their  bodies,  and  unfold  their  beautifully-formed  tentacula,  and 
take  in  a  large  amount  of  water.  This  is  transmitted  through 
the  whole  interior  of  the  poljrpidom  by  its  anastomosing  canals, 
and  the  mass  becomes  distended  to  twice  or  thrice  its  original 
siie;  and  from  being  firm  and  opaque,  it  becomes  soft  and 
pellucid. 

1091.  The  general  integument  of  this  spongy  mass  bas  t 
firm  leathery  texture,  and  sometimes  contains  a  distinct  calcare- 
ous deposit ;  as  does  also  that  continuation  of  it,  which  forms  the 
external  coating  of  the  Polypes  themselves.  From  the  int^[u- 
ment  the  Inidt  are  produced,  which  originate  in  the  spongy 
structure  itself,  and  are,  in  fiict,  prolongations  of  it.  These  are 
traversed  by  canals,  that  branch  off  firom  those  of  the  parent 
mass ;  and  resemble  pieces  of  .Sponge  in  every  important  par> 
ticular.  It  is  not  until  the  Polypes  are  developed  at  the  ter- 
minations of  these  canals,  that  the  real  character  of  the  mass  can 
be  positively  stated.  This  is  another  example,  in  addition  to 
the  number  we  have  already  seen,  of  the  proffrmtive  decdopmetU 
of  the  higher  forms  of  organised  beings  ;  and  of  the  correspon- 
dence between  its  several  phases,  and  the  forms  which  reouun 
permanent  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  scale. 

109^.  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  various  species  of 
Alcyania  differ  as  much,  as  do  those  of  the  Sponges,  to  which  they 
bear  so  great  an  external  resemblance.  The  Aleyonium  di^/ita^ 
turn  creeps  along  the  surface  of  loose  stones  and  shells,  forming  a 
thin  fleshy  crust,  which  rises  up  in  irregular  lobes  or  projections. 
This  small  species  is  so  abundant  on  some  parts  of  oar  own 
coasts,  that  scarcely  a  stone  or  shell  can  be  dredged  up  firom  deep 
water,  which  does  not  serve  as  a  support  to  one  or  more  specimens 
of  it.     The  particular  form  it  presents,  varies  according  to  the 
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nUure  of  the  suiface  on  vhich  it  growa.  Sometimee  it  spreads 
out  bto  £nger-]ike  projections ;  and  hence  has  received  rrom  the 
tiehermeD  the  name  of  Dtad-man't-hand.  Other  spedea  attach 
themwlTes  to  rocks,  and  grow,  like  sponges,  hanging  down  (rom 
the  upper  snrface  of  submarine  hollows  in  the  fitce  of  overhanging 
cliB%.  Othras  of  still  trmer  texture  stand  erect  heneath  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  shore.  Of  this  kind  one  of  the  most 
remarkahle  species,  prohably  the  largest  Ala/onium  at  present 
existing,  is  the  A.poculum,  or  Neptune's  cup,  which  was  disco- 
vered by  Sir  Stamford  Ba£9es  upon  the  Coral  reefs  that  sur- 
round the  Island  of  Sumatra.  Hanv  specimens,  brought  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sbgapore,  now  esist  in  the  Museums  of 
this  country;  and  among  these,  eome  have  attained  the  dimen- 
uons  of  nearly  three  feet  in  height,  and  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter.  Theii  itfiiDity  with  the  Sponges  is  drawn  yet  closer, 
by  the  ailieeout  character  of  the  crystalline  depowts,  to  wbicli 
they  owe  their  firmness ;  and,  by  eome  Naturalists,  Hija  species 
has  actually  been  referred  to  the  class  Porifera. 

1093.  In  the  one  family  of  this  Order,  the  polypidoni  is 
unattached ;  and  the  animals  are  carried  about  by  the  action  of 
the  waves,  having  but  little  power  even  of  directing  tbeir  move- 
ments.    Of  this  group,  the  PemuUula,  or  Sea-pen,  is  a  charac- 


teristic example.  It  consists  of  an  axis  which  is  atony  for  a 
consdderabte  part  of  its  length,  but  is  flexible  at  its  two  extre- 
mities. This  is  clothed  with  a  flesh,  which  extends  along  the 
sides  into  pen-like  prolongations,  arranged  like  the  barbs  of  a 
feather ;  and  one  edge  of  each  of  these  is  fringed  by  Polypes. 
The  skin  contuns  a  large  amount  of  calcareous  spicula,  and  is 
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often  ioeplj  coloured ;  bnog,  in  the  British  spedee  Pamatula 
pAo^iona,  purplish-rad  along  the  etallc,  and  onnge  it  it« 
extremities.  It  is  not  often  that  the  Fenaatuite  rise  to  the 
Burbce.  They  an  nanally  bronght  np  team  oonaiderable  depths 
by  fiahing-linee ;  and  the  fidiennen  beliere  that  they  an  gene- 
rally fixed  in  the  bottom,  with  theb  ends  immnaed  in  the  mad. 
Some  of  the  FmnatuitB  are  rery  brilliantly  phoephoreecent ;  aad 
the  appearance  of  the  larger  Bpeoiea,  when  diiplaying  their 
laminosity  in  tfae  darV  ocean,  is  very  atriking.  The  disengage- 
ment of  light  is,  however,  by  no  means  constant ;  but,  as  in  all 
other  inatanoes  of  phosphoreMence,  d^mids  upon  the  condition 
of  the  animal.  When  it  is  irritated  or  alarmed,  a  vivid  emianm 
takes  place  ;  but  this  soon  dies  away.  When  frequently  steuck 
by  the  waves,  it  is  pomble  that  tiiey  may  continue  tite  display 
with  litUe  interrnption ;  but  obserration  proves  that,  when 
preserved  in  calm  water,  they  do  not  voluntarily  disengage  light, 


although  they  readily  show  it  if  disturbed.  The  accomp&nying 
figure  represents  a  genna  of  Alcyonian  Polypes,  nearly  allied  to 
the  Pennatula. 

1094.  The  next  group  of  Att«roid  Polypes  iaclndes  many 
well-known  species, — such  m  the  iterf  Coral,  the  Goryonia  or 
Sea^fsn,  the  AnHpathti  or  Blaek  Coral.  In  all  of  them  tfae  j 
structure  of  the  Polypes  is  nearly  the  same  ;  and  the  differenoee 
of  the  polypidom  chiefly  relate  to  the  portion,  in  which  tfae 
solidification  of  the  structure  has  taken  place  to  tbe  gnmteet 
extent.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  io  the  true  Alcymia^  tbe 
calcareous  or  siliceous  spicula  are  deposited,  as  in  the  Spon^oe, 
through  the  whole  mass ;  and  that,  vrith  the  exception  of  the 
fibrotia  bands  which  interlace  between  tbe  canals,  no  one  portioo 
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is  harder  than  another.  Now  in  the  group  at  present  under 
consideration,  a  solidification  takes  place  in  the  centre  or  axis 
of  the  polypidom,  and  often  in  the  integnment  also.  Almost  all 
the  species  included  in  it  have  an  arborescent  form ;  and  so  much 
does  the  flexible  axis  of  many  kinds  resemble  the  stem  of  a  plant, 
that)  eyen  so  late  as  the  year  1835,  the  celebrated  Blumenbach 
writes — *^  The  stems  appear  to  be  reaUy  vegetables  (the  woody 
nature  of  which  in  the  larger  ones  cannot  be  mistaken)  incrusted 
with  corals." 

1095.  Among  the  GorgonioB^  or  Sea-Fans,  there  are  some 
species  which  very  closely  resemble  the  Alcyonia^  in  the  uniform 
distribntion  of  the  firm  texture  through  their  whole  substance. 
In  others,  however,  a  firm  homy  skeleton  is  found,  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Sea-fan ;  and,  in  the  living  state,  the 
flesh  which  clothes  this  is  covered  by  a  dense  integument,  con- 
taining an  abundant  deposition  of  calcareous  particles.     If  the 
flesh  be  allowed  to  dry  upon  the  stem,  the  integument  remains 
as  a  finable  crust,  which  may  easily  be  peeled  or  rubbed  off, 
disclosing  the  homy  stem  within.     No  mark  of  the  habitation 
of  the  Polypes  is  ever  found  upon  the  internal  axis ;  but  the 
remuns  of  the  cells  may  often  be  observed  in  the  integument, 
when  dried  over  it.     The  dry  form  in  which  the  skeleton  of  the 
GorgonuB  is  commonly  known,  does  not  give  a  correct  idea 
of  its  real  character ;  since,  in  the  living  state,  there  is  by  no 
means  a  complete  isolation  between  the  hard  axis  and  the  soft 
living  flesh,  but  the  one  passes  gradually  into  the  other.     On 
cutting  across  the  stem,  it  is  observed  that  it  is  formed  by 
concentric  layers,  like  those  of  a  dicotyledonous  tree  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  these  are  formed  by  the  successive  consolidation  of 
the  flesh  in   contact  with  its  surface.      Beyond   this  general 
analogy,  however,  no  resemblance  can  be  made  out ;  since  nothing 
like  Uie  intricate  arrangement  of  dissimilar  parts  in  a  woody 
stem,  can  be  found  in  these  simply-organised  but  beautifully- 
formed  stmctures.     Whilst  the  axis  of  the  Gorgcnia  is  usaally 
brown  or  black,  its  crast  often  exhibits  colours  of  great  brilliancy, 
especially  in  the  living  state ;  in  some  species  it  is  of  a  deep  red, 
in  others  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  in  others  of  a  crimson  hue. 
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1096.  The  Btnicture  of  the  Antipalisi  is  by  no  meuia  anlike 
that  of  the  Qorgonia.  The  ans  is  still  more  firm,  preaentiag 
when  dry  &  smooth  polished  soifitce,  which,  joined  to  its  dark 
colour,  has  caused  it  to  receive  the  dedgnation  of  Black  Coral. 
The  calcaieone  deposition  in  the  iategnment,  also,  is  still  more 
abundant ;  so  that  the  orast,  when  dry,  is  sometimes  even  thicker 
than  the  stem.  The  solidifying  matter  having  thus  enUrely  left 
the  flesh,  we  find  it  extremely  soft ; — so  soft,  indeed,  that  when 
brought  up  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  this  substance  runs  off 
almost  entirely,  leaving  the  integument  adhering  to  the  axis. — 
In  the  CoraHioM  rvbrutn,  or  Bed  Coral,  the  solidification  of  ttie 
axis  has  proceeded  still  further ;  for  it  contuns  not  only  homy 
animal  matter,  bat  a  large  quantity  of  calcareous  particles,  so 
closely  deposited  in  every  part,  as  to  give  great  solidity  to  the 
stem,  and  to  enable  it  to  receive  a  fine  polish  when  cut  into 
fragments.  This  is  a 
valuable  article  of  oom- 
meroe>and  is  principally 
obtained  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  it  is 
brought  up  from  consi- 
derable depths.  No  ves- 
tige of  polype-cells  can 
be  detected  upon  the 
surface  of  the  axis. 
These  are  confined  to 
the  flesh  and  its  int^- 
ment,  which  are  both 
very  soft ;  the  latter 
does  not  contun  enough 
calcareous  matter  to 
make  it  perceptible  as 
a  crust  when  dried  upon 
the  axis.  The  denuty 
of  the  Red  Coral  renders 
it  very  brittle ;  and,  did 
it  not  grow  in  a  somewhat  stunted  form,  it  would  be  liable  to 
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injury  from  tbe  violent  motion  of  the  water  in  which  it  grows. 
—There  is  a  very  interesting  species  of  this  group,  which  con- 
nects in  a  remarkable  manner  the  stony  CoraUium  with  the 
homy  AnHpatkei.  This  is  the  /m  Uippurit^  in  which  the  stem 
18  composed  of  both  these  substances  alternately,  so  as  to  give  it 
a  jointed  appearance.  It  is  farmed  by  the  deposition  of  calca* 
reous  matter  at  intervala  along  the  homy  stem ;  and  in  this  man-> 
ner  it  is  endowed  with  a  considerable  degree  of  flexibility.  If 
the  axis  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  an  acid,  the  calcareous 
deposit  is  removed ;  and  its  structure  appears  uniform  throughout. 
Although  its  aspect  \BJomUdy  therefore,  no  real  articulations  exist ; 
the  flexible  substance,  of  which  the  intervala  are  alone  composed, 
being  really  continued  through  the  whole.  We  may  perhaps 
regard  this  as  a  kind  of  ikeUh  of  the  Yertebrated  strocture. 

1097.  The  last  group  of  the  Asteroid  Poljrpes  differs  from 
those  we  have  hitherto  considered,  in  several  important  respects. 
In  the  TubipcridoBy  each  polype  is  inclosed  in  a  distinct  cylin- 
drical tube,  which  is  formed  by  a  continuation  of  its  external 
membrane ;  and  there  is  no  communication  among  the  individual 
members,  nor  anything  like  the  gelatinous  flesh  or  central  axis  of 
other  Alcyonians.  In  some  genera  the  tube  is  membranous,  or 
somewhat  homy ;  but  in  the  TuKpora^  the  genus  from  which 
the  order  takes  its  name,  it  is  of  firm  calcareous  strocture.  Of 
this  genus  only  one  species,  the  TMpora  mtmea^  inhabiting  the 
Indian  Ocean,  is  known.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  regular 
arrangement  of  its  cylindrical  tubes  by  each  others'  side ;  whence 
it  is  commonly  termed  *^  Organ-pipe  Coral."  These  tubes  are 
of  a  dark  and  rich  crimson ;  whilst  the  Polypes  themselvQ^  have 
a  bright  green  colour  when  alive ;  so  that  the  contrast  is  very 
striking.  The  Poljrpes  resemble  those  already  described,  in  all 
the  leading  particulars ;  except  that  the  living  membrane,  which 
lines  their  interior,  does  not  seem  to  extend  far  down  the  calca- 
reous tube ;  and  the  ova  are  developed,  not  from  its  folds,  but 
irom  filaments  prolonged  from  the  base  of  the  stomach,  which 
hang  down  into  the  cavity.  The  calcareous  tube  is  formed  by 
the  solidification  of  the  membrane,  which  envelopes  the  Polype ; 
and  this  is  reflected  in  a  funnel-shape,  so  as  to  close  the  mouth  of 
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the  tabe,  within  which  the  Poljpe  can  be  entirely  withdnwiu 
The  tube  is  gradnallj  prolonged  by  the  deposition  of  stony  inci- 
ter in  this  membrane,  which  is  continnons  with  its  npper  edge ; 
and  the  Poljrpe  always  maintains  its  position  at  its  extremity. 
At  intervals,  howcTer,  a  sort  of  collar  is  formed  aionnd  each 
tube ;  and  as  a  number  of  Poljrpes  usually  grow  in  dose  prozi* 
mity  with  each  other,  and  form  this  collar  at  about  the  aame 
time,  an  almost  continuous  horiiontal  partition  or  floor  is  thus 
constructed,  which  gives  great  additional  strength  to  these 
delicate  polypidoma.  This  collar  is  produced  in  the  following 
manner.  The  membranous  continuation  of  the  tube,  instead  of 
growing  straight  upwards,  makes  a  turn  outwards,  as  if  it  were 
flattened-down  all  round.  A  double  fold  is  thus  occarioned,  in 
which  calcareous  matter  is  deposited,  and  the  collar  is  thus  com- 
pleted. From  this  point  the  membrane  is  prolonged  in  a  stra^ht 
direction  as  before,  until  the  new  impulse  arises,  which  (sanses 
another  floor  to  be  constructed ;  and  thus  a  succession  of  sforMi 
is  built  up. — ^The  ova,  when  they  issue  from  the  parent,  have 
little  or  nothing  of  their  perfect  form.  They  seem  to  &11  upon 
a  neighbouring  portion  of  the  floor,  and  there  to  begin  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  tube,  which  grows  up  among  the  older  ones.  Thus 
it  happens  that,  between  every  two  floors,  there  are  more  tubes 
than  in  the  division  below ;  and  the  whole  mass  assumes  some- 
what of  the  form  of  an  inverted  pyramid* 


Obbbr  IV.— CILIOBRACHIATA. 

1098.  The  last  order  of  Poltpifbba  differs  so  greatly  from 
all  the  rest  in  its  internal  organisation,  that  it  almost  deservee  to 
rank  as  a  separate  class.  As  the  AiUroida  connect  the  Polypes 
with  the  Sponges,  so  does  this  group  form  the  transition  to  claaaes 
of  much  higher  organisation.  In  general  aspect  and  delicacy  of 
structure,  the  Polypes  of  this  order  bear  no  inconsiderable  re- 
eembhinoe  to  the  compound  Hydnrform  groups  (§  1052)  ;  and 
especially  to  the  Serinlarid^^  under  which  fiunily  many  of  them 
have  until  recently  been  classed.    They  are  not  known  to  oooor 
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singly,  but  they  sometimes  present  tbemselves  in  an  almost 
isolated  form ;  their  cells  arising  separately  from  a  creeping  stalk. 
In  other  instances  they  are  closely  aggregated,  as  in  the  common 
Flustra^  where  they  are  spread  out  into  an  expanded  surface ; 
^  but  they  never  seem  to  exhibit  the  same  degree  of  structural 
connection,  as  that  which  exists  in  the  inferior  groups.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  instances,  the  cells  are  of  a  delicate  homy 
structure ;  and  in  those  which  are  calcareous,  the  animal  mem- 
brane remains  as  a  much  more  definite  tissue,  when  the  stony 
matter  has  been  removed  by  an  acid,  than  in  lithophyte  corals 
of  the  other  groups,  As  in  the  TubiporOf  the  wall  of  the  cell 
is  distinctly  continuous  with  the  membrane  which  closes  the 
mouth  of  it ;  as  this  is  with  the  external  integument  of  the  Polype 
itself.  Moreover,  the  mouth  of  the  sell  generally  possesses  some 
flexibility,  and  is  drawn  inwards,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  oper^ 
eulum  or  lid  to  the  cavity,  when  the  Polype  retracts  itself  within. 
The  cells  undergo  remarkable  modifications  in  form  at  different 
periods  of  age,  even  in  the  calcareous  polypidoms.  The  poly- 
pidoms  of  this  group  never  attain  any  considerable  size ;  and 
they  are  almost  always  parasitic  upon  other  marine  formations, 
such  as  corallines,  sea- weeds,  shells,  or  even  different  species  of 
their  own  tribe. 

1 100.  The  species,  which  has  been  most  carefully  studied  and 
minutely  described,  belongs  to  that  group  in  which  the  isolation 
of  the  Pol3rpes  is  most  complete ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  con- 
venient to  enter  first  upon  the  consideration  of  its  structure.  The 
Polypes  of  the  Bmoerbankia  dema  are,  when  fully  expanded, 
about  half  of  an  inch  in  length ;  when  retracted,  they  are  com- 
pletely inclosed  in  delicate  homy  cells,  so  transparent  as  to  admit 
of  the  whole  stracture  being  seen  through  their  walls.  These 
cells,  which,  when  the  edges  are  turned  in  by  the  retraction  of 
the  animal,  are  not  above  half  the  length  of  the  expanded  body, 
arise  separately  firom  creeping  stems,  which  attach  themselves 
to  the  Flustra  in  aggregated  masses,  of  from  half  an  inch  to  one 
inch  in  diameter.  The  animal  possesses  ten  tentacula,  arranged 
in  the  usual  manner  around  the  mouth ;  and  each  of  these  is 
thickly  set  with  cilia  on  both  sides.     The  mouth  does  not  lead 
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al  onoe,  tm  in  the  inferior  Polypes,  into  the  stomach ;  but  it 
forms  the  entrance  to  a  wide  fhnnel-ahaped  tube,  which  may  be 
termed  the  pharynx.    This  soon  contracts 
into  a  narrower  canal,  the  cesophoffUi^  which 
terminates  at  its  lower  end  in  the  digestive 
cayities.      The  first  of  these  is  an  organ 
which  seems  closely  to  resemble  a  gizzard. 
It  is  of  a  globular  form,  and  has  two  dark 
spots  upon  its  sides,  from  which  radiating 
lines  are  seen.  These  are  probably  composed 
of  muscular  fibres,  the  office  of  whidi  is  to 
effect  the  trituration  of  the  food,  by  means 
of  the  teeth  that  project  firom  the  inner  wall 
of  the  cavity.     The  giaseard  opens  at  its 
lower  end  into  a  larger  bag,  which  seems  to 
be  the  true  digestive  stomach.     Its  walls 
are  thickly  studded  with  spots  of  a  rich 
brown  colour  ;  these  appear  to  be  caused  by 
minute   follicles  or   sacs   opening  firom  its 
cavity,  in  which  hile  is  secreted  for  aasistmg 
the  digestive  process.    A  fluid  is  poured  out 
from  them  which  tinges  the  whole  stomach,  as 
wellasitsoontents,  with  the  characteristic  hue  of  that  secretion;  and 
we  may  therefore  regard  these  follicles  as  constituting  the  simplest 
form  of  hepatic  gland  or  liver^  which  we  meet  with  in  the  animal 
kingdom.     It  is  easy  for  the  comparative  anatomist  to  trace  the 
gradual  concentration  of  these  scattered  elements,  up  to  the  con- 
solidated form  in  which  they  present  themselves  in  the  highest 
grades  of  organisation  (Anim.  Physiol.  §  356).     From  the 
upper  part  of  the  stomach,  and  by  the  side  of  the  entrance  finom 
the  gioard,  arises  the  intestine ;  the  orifice  of  which  is  surroimded 
by  vibrating  cilia.     This  passes  up  as  a  straight  tube  by  the 
side  of  the  cesophagus,  and  terminates  by  a  distinct  orifice  outside 
the  circle  of  tentaoula. 

1 100.  The  whole  of  this  complex  digestive  apparatus  floats 
freely  in  the  general  cavity,  formed  by  the  integument  of  the 
animal;  the  space  between  being  occupied  by  a  dear  fluids  and 
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by  the  muscles  which  change  the  place  of  the  animal  in  its  cell. 
The  cell  is  formed  by  the  oatside  of  this  integunent ;  of  which 
the  lower  part  is  so  consolidated  by  homy  matter,  as  to  be  nearly 
un3rielding;  whilst  the  upper  third  remains  flexible.  Thb 
flexible  part  consists  of  two  portions ;  t^e  lower  half  being  a 
simple  continuation  of  the  rest  of  the  cell ;  whilst  the  upper 
consists  of  a  row  of  delicate  bristle-shaped  processes,  or  $eke^ 
which  are  arranged  parallel  with  each  other  round  the  walls  of 
the  cell,  and  are  preyented  firom  separating  beyond  a  certain 
distance,  by  a  membrane  of  excessive  tenuity,  which  surrounds 
and  connects  the  whole.  This  mode  of  termination  is  very 
common  in  the  cells  of  the  Ciliobrachiate  Polypes;  and  it  is 
evidently  a  provision  for  allowing  the  freest  possible  motion  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  in  its  expanded  state,  to  which  it 
affords  at  the  same  time  support  and  protection ;  whilst  it  com- 
pletely defends  it  when  retracted  or  withdrawn  into  the  cell,  as 
will  presently  appear. 

1101.  For  the  purpose  of  reiraetumy  two  distinct  sets  of 
muscles  are  provided;  one  acting  upon  the  animal,  and  the 
other  upon  the  cell.  The  first  set  arises  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cell,  and  is  attached  to  different  parts  of  the  digestive  tube. 
The  second  set  arises  firom  the  upper  part  of  the  Arm  portion 
of  the  cell,  and  is  attached  to  the  flexible  continuation  of  it. 
When  the  animal  wishes  to  withdraw  itself,  the  tentacula  are 
first  closed  together  into  a  straight  line ;  and  immediately  the 
whole  digestive  tube  begins  to  descend,  its  different  parts  being 
folded  upon  one  another,  and  drawn  back  within  the  integument, 
which  is  inverted  over  them  so  as  to  form  a  close  sheath  around 
the  tentacula.  When  the  animal  is  completely  retracted,  the 
oesophagus  is  bent  upon  itself  like  the  letter  S ;  and  the  tentacula 
lie  straight  in  its  axis,  inclosed  in  the  inverted  tube  of  integument, 
their  extremities  being  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  unyield- 
ing portion  of  the  cell.  By  the  time  that  the  end  of  the  arms 
are  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  m^,  tiie  retraction  of  the 
latter  commences.  This  is  perfcnrmed  exactiy  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  tentacula ;  and  the  flexible  portion  of  the 
cell  is  inverted  over  them»  so  as  to  form  a  complete  envelope. — 
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The  protranon  of  the  body  takes  place  hj  a  oontniy  aeries 
of  prooeases*  The  handle  of  ieUB  first  makes  its  appearance 
out  of  the  apex  of  the  ceU,  and  is  followed  hj  the  flexible  portion 
on  which  it  is  set.  The  tentacola  next  pass  up  between  the  aetae 
and  thrust  them  asunder ;  while  the  integument  is  seen  graduallj 
rolling  onwards  from  around  the  tentacula.  These  latter  con- 
tinue to  emergOi  and  the  integument  to  be  inverted  fr«m  around 
them,  until  the  base  of  the  tentacula  has  risen  aboTo  the  top  oi 
the  expanded  setsB ;  when  the  act  of  protrusion  is  completed,  the 
tentacula  separate  and  expand,  and  the  cilia  commence  vibrating. 
These  actions  are  generally  performed  with  an  extraordinary 
rapidity ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  executed  with  nnusnal 
slowneaa,  that  the  aeveral  movements  concerned  in  them  can  be 
distinguished. 

1102.     Upon  reviewing  the  complex   organisation  of  this 
minute  Polype,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  mechanical  functions 
are  executed  with  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  cannot  but  excite 
our  surprise  and  admiration ;  and  not  less  interesting  is  it  to 
observe  the  other  vital  operations  exhibited  by  it^  which  the 
transparency  of  the  whole  structure  enables  us  to  watch  with  no 
interruption.    The  little  animal,  when  in  full  vigour,  ia  seen 
projecting  frx>m  ita  cell  with  the  arma  extended  and  the  cilia  ia 
active  operation ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  frequently 
turned  from  aide  to  aide  over  the  edge  of  the  cell,  the  extremity 
of  which,  from  its  peculiar  flexibility,  moves  along  with   it. 
The  action  of  the  cilia  forms  a  kind  of  whirlpool,  by  which  the 
particles  contained  in  the  surrounding  water  are  carried  into  the 
funnel-like  pharynx.     By  the  contraction  of  its  walla,  th^  are 
carried  rapidly  down  the  cesophagus  into  the  giosard,  wbidi 
expands  to  receive  them.     Here  they  are  submitted  to  a  aort  of 
crushing  operation ;  the  movement  of  its  walls  very  much  rea^oa- 
bling  that,  which  is  seen  in  the  dental  aj^paratus  of  the  Wbeel- 
Animalcules  (§  867).    Their  residence  in  this  cavity,  however, 
is  only  momentary ;  and  they  are  immediatdy  propelled   into 
the  true  stomach  below,  where  they  become  mixed  up  with  its 
contents,  which,  during  digestion,  are  always  of  a  dark   rich 
brown  colour,  being  tinged  by  the  secretion  of  the  Inliaiy  follicles 
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siiRDUiidiiiig  it.  The  food  appears  to  bo  retained  for  a  oooeider* 
able  time  in  the  stomachy  and  may  frequently  be  aeon  to  paaa 
back  into  the  gizzard,  for  the  purpose  of  being  again  submitted  to 
its  operations.  After  being  subjected  to  the  digesdye  process  in 
the  stomachy  the  particles  which  remain  are  transmitted  into  the 
intestine ;  but  previously  to  their  entering  it,  they  are  seen  to 
rotate  for  some  time  about  its  orifice,  the  movement  being  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  cilia  that  fringe  it.  The  granular 
matter  accumulates  in  little  pellets  in  the  intestine;  and  when 
these  pass  out  from  its  extremity,  they  are  immediately  whirled 
off  to  a  distance,  by  the  same  action  of  the  cilia  upon  the  arms, 
as  that  which  produces  a  ounrent  towards  the  mouth. 

1103.  Considerable  power  of  ieledian  ai^>ears  to  be  enjoyed 
by  these  Polypes  in  regard  to  their  food.  Hie  movements  of 
the  cilia  which  fringe  the  tentacula,  seem  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  individual ;  and  by  their  vibrations  currents  of  water 
Bxe  produced,  which  bring  particles  of  various  kinds  of  living 
and  dead  matter  to  the  entrance  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It 
has  been  sometimes  noticed  that  animalcules,  which  have  thus 
been  drawn  into  the  pharynx,  escape  during  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing ;  but  they  are  usually  met  by  one  of  the  tentacula,  which 
bends  inwards,  and  by  means  of  a  sharp  blow  drives  them  back 
into  the  mouth.  They  do  not  immediately  perish  in  the  stomach, 
but  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  continue  their  movemmts  for  a 
eonsiderable  period  within  its  cavity.  Of  the  vortex  which  is 
drawn  by  the  cilia  towards  the  mouth,  a  consLderable  amount 
passes  out  between  the  bases  of  the  arms;  and  this  usually 
contains  the  finer  particles^  which  thus  escape.  Of  those  which 
remain  within  the  cone,  those  of  fitting  size  axe  received  into  the 
pharynx ;  and,  when  they  have  passed  downwards  to  its  termi- 
nation, a  more  perfect  selection  appears  to  take  ^ace,  by  which 
some  are  admitted  into  the  stomal^,  whilst  others  are  rejected. 
Beades  this  regular  flow  of  water  into  the  pharynx,  the  fluid  is 
occasionally  introduced  in  larger  quantity,  by  the  sudden  dilata* 
tion  of  the  tube,  whidi  quickly  returns  to  its  former  diameter, 
and  expds  a  large  part  of  what  it  had  thus  taken  in.  This 
nM>vement  is  not  improbably  connected  with  the  function  of 
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respiration.  That  a  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  ahonld  be 
specially  modified  for  this  purpose,  is  by  no  means  sorfHriang ; 
for  such  a  modification,  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  is  not  at 
all  nncommon  in  Tarions  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdooi. 
Thus,  in  the  lowest  gronp  of  MoUnsca,  to  which  these  Polypes 
bear  considerable  affinity,  we  have  seen  that  the  entrance  to  the 
stomach  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  cavity  lined  by  the  respira- 
tory membrane,  over  the  walls  of  which  cnrrents  of  water  are 
constantly  passing,  which  supply  the  digestiye  oigans  wiA 
alimentary  materials,  besides  efiecting  the  aeration  of  the  blood 

(S  m). 

1 104.  As  in  the  two  preceding  Orders,  we  meet  with  species 
among  the  Ciliobrachiate  polypes,  which  haye  the  power  of 
forming  stony  cells,  by  a  deposit  of  lime  in  their  soft  tiasnes. 
The  cells  of  some  of  these  poljrpes  are  covered-in,  when  the 
animal  is  withdrawn,  by  a  sort  of  lid  or  flap,  wliidi  is  proTided 
with  muscles  for  drawing  it  down  upon  the  month  of  the  odi. 
In  others  of  the  compound  polypidoms,  however,  the  cells  over- 
lap one  another  obliquely ;  and  the  orifice  is  not  at  their  extre- 
mity but  rather  on  one  side,  so  that  the  operculum  has  oaJy  to 
be  slightly  upraised,  to  allow  of  the  protrusion  of  the  animaL 
This  is  the  case  in  the  common  Fluiira  of  our  own  coasts,  which 
presents  a  flat  expanded  surfiice,  so  thickly  set  vnth  theae 
apertures,  as  to  appear  like  a  delicate  network.  These  Sea  wafi, 
as  they  have  been  fiincifnlly  termed,  so  much  resemble  oommom 
seaweeds  in  their  general  aspect,  that  they  are  often  miataken 
for  them  by  ignorant  collectors.  They  may  readily  be  distin- 
guished, however,  by  the  cri$pneit  of  their  feel,  when  contrasted 
with  the  flabbiness  of  the  Algas,  as  well  as  by  the  polype-cells  so 
beautifully  arranged  on  their  sur&ce.  The  extension  of  these 
compound  structures  takes  place  by  buds  which  are  developed 
from  the  outer  surfiice  of  the  cells.  From  one  original  cell  of 
the  Flustra,  five  such  buds  may  be  sent  off,  which  develope 
themselves  into  new  cells  around  it ;  and  these,  in  thebr  turn, 
produce  buds  firom  their  unattached  margins,  so  as  rapidly  to 
increase  the  number  of  cells  to  a  very  large  amount.  This 
extension  may  go  on  almost  without  limit ;  and  it  often  happens 
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that  the  oella  in  the  centre  of  a  leaf-like  ezpuinon  of  the  Flnatra 
are  devoid  of  polypes,  and  have  lost  their  vitality,  whilst  the 
edges  are  in  a  state  of  active  growth.  Although  this  mode  of 
mnlttplicatiDa  appears  to  be  the  one  most  characteristic  of  the 
group,  the  production  of  gemmnlee  or  ova  occadonally  tales 
pUc^  as  in  other  Potypifero.  These  aro  developed  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  cell,  and  gradually  increase  so  as  to  £11 
np  its  cavity,  and  to  cause  the  death  of  the  contuned  polype. 
When  mature,  they  escape  froni  the  cell,  and  swim  about  for 
some  time,  after  which  tiiey  fix  themselves,  and  lay  the  fbnnda- 
tion  of  new  stmctnres. 

1105.    The  polypes  forming  these  oomponnd  itrncturee  are 
usually  packed  closely  together ;  and  are  of  very  minute  size ; 


so  that  a  single  polypidom  of  very  moderate  dimensions  must 
contiun  an  enormous  mnltitnde  of  individuals.  Dr.  Grant  has 
reckoned  that,  on  an  ordinary  specimen  of  Fltutra  earbatea,  there 
are  about  ten  square  inches  of  surface ;  in  each  Bqnoie  inch  there 
may  be  about  1800  polype-celb,  tbns  making  altogether  18,000 
within  this  small  space.  Each  of  these  polypes  has  22  tenta- 
cula ;  so  tbftt  there  wiU  be  about  396,000  of  these  minute  arms 
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upon  this  Utile  specimen.  If  eaoh  of  these  tentacala  has  only 
100  oiUa  upon  its  edges  (and  there  are  probably  many  more), 
the  whole  polypidom  will  hare  39,000,000  of  these  minnte  but 
important  organs.  Other  species  certainly  contain  more  than 
ten  times  these  numbers.  Dr.  Grant  has  oompnted  about 
400,000,000  dlia  to  exist  on  a  single  FluMra  fAiauota.  In  the 
AleyaneUoy  a  fresh-water  ^Mcies  composed  of  long  membranous 
cells  arranged  side  by  side  so  as  to  form  a  spongy  mass,  the 
number  of  tentaeula  on  a  moderate-siaed  specimen  may  be  com- 
puted at  nearly  five  millions  and  a  half ;  and  the  dlia  are  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  a  hundred  times  that  number.  The  figure  ia 
the  preceding  page  represents  another  ^ery  beautifiol  fresh-water 
polype  of  this  Order,  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  ii 
found  upon  the  surface  of  leaves,  &c.,  of  aquatic  plants. 

1 106.  Fkom  the  yeiy  imperfect  degree  in  whidi  the  greater 
part  of  the  poljrpes  of  this  group  have  been  yet  esamiaed,  the 
subdivisions  of  it  are  at  present  necessarily  founded  only  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  regard  to  one  another.  Soch  as 
arrangement  is  liable  to  this  great  objection,  that  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  disposed  will  vary  extremely  with  the  soifaoe  upon 
which  they  grow.  Hence  it  is  not  advisable  for  us  to  enter  more 
particularly  into  the  clasrification  of  this  group ;  but  tlie  study 
of  it  may  be  especially  recommended  to  those  who  have  oppor- 
tunities at  their  command,  as  a  most  interesting  pursoit^  which, 
with  but  a  moderate  amount  of  previous  information,  and  of  skin 
in  observation,  is  sure  to  be  productive  of  much  thai  will  be 
aHke  interesting,  novel,  and  important. 

1107.  The  most  extended  survey  we  can  take  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Polypifera  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  at  the 
present  time,  will  g^ve  us  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
important  part  which  tbey  performed,  in  the  remoter  epochs  of 
tiie  history  of  the  earth.  Our  wonder  is  exdted  when  we  hear 
of  a  continuous  reef  of  coral  more  than  a  tbonaand  miles  ia 
Ungik;  yet  what  is  this  to  the  formation  of  limestone  fltrata. 
covering  superficial  areoi^  not  only  of  thousands,  but  of  tens  <^ 
thousands,  of  square  miles,  to  a  thickness,  in  many  instaooea,  d 
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3000  feet  ?  Yet  the  Oeologbt  of  the  present  day  has  little  heei- 
tation  in  regarding  these  formations,  as  having  taken  their  origin 
from  the  labours  of  these  apparently-insigniiSicant  and  simplj- 
organised  beings.  As  at  the  present  time,  the  greater  proportion 
of  these  structures  appears  composed  of  the  Lameliybrm  corals 
(§  1060) ;  but  the  remains  of  Alcyonian  polypes  are  by  no 
means  unfreqnent  in  the  limestone  rooks,  and  are  especially  abun- 
dant in  particular  strata;  and  some  of  the  harder  forms  of  the 
CilkhrachiaU  group  are  occasionally  found. 

1 108.  There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  Coral  struc- 
tures of  oomparatiTely  recent  origin  have  undergone  a  metamor- 
phosis, which  causes  them  to  lose,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  their 
original  aspect.  Large  masses,  when  long  exposed  to  the  air, 
become  changed  into  a  solid,  often  somewhat  crjrstalline,  rock ; 
in  which  the  traces  of  organic  structure  are  very  indistinct,  and 
with  which  the  Mountain  or  Secondary  LimeeUme  closely  cor- 
responds. This  is  observed  in  the  Bermudas, — a  group  of 
islands,  which  seems  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  formed  by 
Coral  Poljrpes  of  the  same  species  vnth  those  now  existing  in  the 
seas  around. — Moreover,  the  Coral  Sand,  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  waves  upon  the  living  structure,  often  becomes  consoli- 
dated into  a  hard  stone  by  the  filtering  of  water  through  it ; 
a  small  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  being  probably  dissolved 
at  the  snr&ce  (where  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  increases  the 
solvent  power  of  the  water),  and  set  free  again  below,  so  as  to 
glue  together  the  separate  particles.  It  is  in  such  a  mass,  that 
the  human  skeleton  is  imbedded,  which  was  found  on  the  shore 
at  Goadaloupe,  and  is  now  placed  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  stone,  when  minutely  examined,  is  found  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  rounded  grains,  cemented,  as  it  were,  together ;  and 
it  closely  resembles  the  rock  known  to  the  Geologist  as  OoHUe, — 
Further,  where  shallow  water  exists  around  Coral  islands,  the 
bottom  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  white  mud,  which 
is  formed  by  the  decay  of  the  animal  matter  that  held  together 
the  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  stony  corals ;  and  these, 
being  thus  set  free  in  a  finely-divided  state,  fall  to  the  bottom  in 
a  form  which,  if  dry,  would  constitute  Ckaik.    Thus  we  may 
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trace  vexy  distinctly  the  mode  in  which  three  principal  kinds  of 
limestone  rocks  may  hare  taken  their  origin  from  Coral 
formations. 

1109.     Now,  the  Motmlotfi,  or  Carhoniferoui  LMMMlane^''^^ 
rock  Tory   abundant  in  Britain,  extending  over  large   mreas 
beneath  the  coal-fields,  and  sometimes  exhibiting  a  thickness  of 
nearly  3000  feet, — though  in  some  parts  evidently  composed 
of  accumnlations  of  Shells,  Encrinite  stems,  &c.,  exhibits  the  Coral 
stmctnre  very  distinctly  in  many  sitoations ;  and  these  parts  are 
so  blended  with  the  neighbouring  rock,  as  to  make  it  appear 
probable  that  the  latter  also  was  once  in  the  state  of  coral,  but 
was  gradually  changed  by  the  process  just  described.     Further, 
the  collections  of  other  animal  remains  are  such,  as  we  should 
expect  to  find  on  the  margin  of  a  coral  reef  or  island  existing  at 
that  epoch  ;  and  a  similar  process  of  fossilization  is  taking  place 
at  this  very  time,  on  the  shores  of  the  islands  nowbeing  built  up, — 
the  species  of  animals  imbedded  being,  howeyer,  not  the  same.  The 
great  thickness  of  the  beds  of  this  rock  may  be  very  well  aooonnted 
for,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  depth  of  the  coralline  masses  of 
recent  formation  (§  1077).     The  OdiU  had  its  origin  in  the 
wearing-down  of  the  older  limestone  beds,  with  additional  matter 
derived  from  the  skeletons  of  the  races  of  animals,  which  existed 
during  the  period  of  its  formation.    And  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  CAoZit-formation  owes  a  considerable  part  of  its  sabstaace 
to  the  same  sources ;  though  part  was  doubtless  deriyed  finom  the 
decomposition  of  shells,  and  a  large  proportion  in  some  situations 
from  the  remains  of  animals  of  extreme  minuteness,  presently  to 
be  described  (§  1107).— There  Are  observed,  in  rocks  of  more 
recent  formation,  appearances  which  still  more  clearly  indicate, 
that  they  too  were  originally  formed  by  Coral-polypes.     Th^e 
are  often  found  within  narrow  limits,  as  if  they  had  been  reefe 
or  islands  of  small  stse.    Thus  we  find  a  stone,  called  Cand- 
raff,  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  very  distinct  Coral-beds  in  the  Cn^ 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  England.     It  is  interesting  to  remarks 
that  the  remains  of  Coral,  which  are  found  in  the  older  limestonesk 
all  correspond  with  those  at  present  abounding  near  the  equator, 
and  exhibit  the  Lamelli/brm  structure  (§  1060) ;  whilst  they 
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graduallj  leplaoed  in  the  newer  strata,  by  species  more  allied  to 
those  at  present  existing  in  temperate  climates.  This  is  one  of  the 
manj  diets,  which  tend  to  prove  that  this  part  of  the  earth  had, 
at  some  former  period,  a  mnch  highw  temperature  than  at  present. 
1110.  Under  the  class  Polypifera,  we  are  probably  to  include 
a  large  and  very  important  group  of  minute  calcareous  structures, 
which,  from  their  strong  resemblance  to  the  spiral-chambered 
shells  of  some  Cephalopoda  ($  8d4),  have  been  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  animals  of  that  dass.  Many  kinds  of  them  exist  on 
almost  every  sandy  shore ;  but  their  extreme  minuteness  causes 
them  to  be  usually  overlooked,  and  is  also  an  obstacle  to  the 
flatis&ctory  determination  of  the  character  of  the  animals  which 
construct  them.  By  D'Orbigny,  who  first  attracted  the  atten* 
tion  of  Naturalists  to  the  details  of  this  curious  group,  it  was 
regarded  as  an  order  of  Cephalopoda;  and  he  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  Fora/mimfn'a^  on  account  of  the  oonmiunication 
between  the  chambers  not  being  established  by  one  principal 
tubular  aperture,  the  iipkuneU^  but  by  numerous  minute 
foramina  or  porous  orifices.  The  species  which  exist  on  the 
shores  of  Northern  Europe  are  so  minute,  as  not  to  be  easily 
examined,  even  with  the  microscope ;  but  those  which  are  found 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  are  sufficiently  large  to  be  recognised  with  the 
naked  eye.  From  an  examination  of  recent  specimens,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  animals  by  which  these  shells  are  con- 
structed resemble  polypes  more  than  any  other  group,  although 
allied  also  to  the  Polygastric  Animalcules;  and  that  we  are 
thus  to  regard  these  little  isolated  masses  as  coralline  structures, 
each  being  formed  by  the  continual  growth  of  one  individuaL 
The  character  of  the  animal  appears  very  simple.  No  part  of  it 
is  seen  externally,  except  when  it  is  preparing  to  add  a  new 
chamber  to  its  shell.  It  seems  to  consist  of  a  series  of  mem- 
branous bags,  united  together  like  a  string  of  beads,  in  the  outer 
layer  of  which  is  deposited  the  calcareous  matter  that  gives  the 
shell-like  character.  If  this  hitter  be  removed  by  a  weak  add, 
the  animal  membrane  will  be  left ;  and  the  spiral  may  then  be 
unrolled.  Whether  any  of  the  species  possess  a  regular  month 
and  tentacula,  is  yet  uncertain. 
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1111.  If  we  merely  oonnder  this  group  as  it  preeents  itself 
to  our  notice  in  the  existing  epoch,  we  should  have  but  a  Tery 
imperfect  idea  of  its  importance.  The  forms  under  ipiiiidi  it 
once  existed  in  much  greater  abundance,  have  been  preserred  to 
us ;  and  recent  inquiries  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
in  a  most  astonishing  degree.  The  fossils  tenned  NumnwUtm 
have  long  been  observed  to  bear  a  large  share  in  the  formatioB 
of  extensive  beds  of  limestone  roc&.  They  were  remarked  by 
Strabo  in  the  stones  of  the  Pyramids ;  and  he  informs  us  that 
they  were  commonly  reputed  to  be  the  petrified  impressioiis  of 
the  lentils,  which  had  been  used  as  daily  food  by  the  workmen 
engaged  in  building  them,  and  takes  some  pains  to  refate  this 
idea.  By  subsequent  authors,  these  Nummulites  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  operoula  (§  902)  of  the  Ammonite  (§  897X 
which,  it  was  imagined,  might  probably  form  a  new  one,  every 
time  that  it  added  a  chamber  to  its  sheU.  The  discovery,  how- 
ever, of  minute  shells  of  a  similar  character  at  present  ezisting, 
and  evidently  belonging  to  distinct  animals,  efetabliahed  tfadr 
claim  to  a  similar  position.  Nummulites  are  probably  tiie 
largest  forms  of  this  group,  of  which  D'Orbigny  has  described 
fifty-two  genera,  and  above  600  species ;  some  of  them  measme 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  whilst  a  great  proportion 
of  the  rest  are  microscopic.  Many  limestone  strata  of  the  tertiary 
period,  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  larger  Nnmnralites  ; 
and  these  strata  constitute  the  principal  part  of  several  moutain 
ranges  in  Southern  Europe,  such  as  the  Alps,  Carpathians,  and 
Pyrenees.  The  Sphinx,  as  well  as  the  Pyramids,  are  composed 
of  a  limestone  loaded  with  Nummulites.^*-A  more  minute  shell, 
the  Miliokiy  of  the  same  description,  but  no  larger  than  a  miUet- 
seed,  bears  an  equal  proportion  in  the  mass  of  limestone  strata 
which  are  quarried  near  Paris.  ^'  We  scarcely  condeaoend,^ 
observes  Lamarck  in  reference  to  this  fact,  "  to  examine  micro- 
scopic shells,  from  their  insignificant  size ;  but  we  cease  to  tiiiak 
them  insignificant  when  we  reflect,  that  it  is  by  means  of  the 
smallest  objects  that  Nature  everywhere  produces  her  most 
remarkable  and  astonishing  phenomena.  Whatever  she  may 
seem  to  lose  in  point  of  volume  in  the  production  of  Hving  W^sfts^ 
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18  amply  made  up  hy  the  nmnber  of  the  individnaki  which  she 
multiplies  with  admirable  promptitude  to  infinity.  The  remains 
of  such  minnte  animab  haye  added  much  more  to  the  mass  of 
materials  which  compose  the  exterior  crust  of  the  globe,  than 
the  bones  of  Elephants,  Hippopotami,  and  Whales." 

1112.  But  these  facts  sink  into  insignificance,  when  compared 
with  those  lately  revealed  by  the  researches  of  Ehrenberg,  in 
regard  to  the  existence  of  a  race  still  more  minute,  and  its  multi- 
plication to  a  stiU  more  inoonoeiyable  extent.  In  examining, 
with  a  high  magnifying  power,  Chalk  or  Whiting  in  a  state  of 
extremely  minute  division,  two  sets  of  particles  may  be  distinctly 
Been;  one  set  having  a  crystalline  structure,  and  the  other 
presenting  some  indications  of  an  organic  aspect.  If  these  be 
Tendered  more  transparent  by  the  use  of  Canada  balsam,  it  is 
seen  that  they  are  polythalamaus  (many*chambered)  shells  of 
great  minuteness ;  some  of  them  in  firagments,  and  others  nearly 
or  quite  perfect  The  siie  of  these  varies  from  ^  to  ^^  of 
a  line ;  and  when,  as  in  the  Chalk  of  Southern  Europe,  they 
constitute  nearly  the  whole  mass,  there  must  usually  be  above  a 
million  in  every  cubic  inch.  In  the  fourth  part  of  a  cubic  line, 
or  -^  of  a  grain,  from  160  to  200  can  be  ascertained  to  exist ; 
and  thus  there  would  be  from  1800  to  2400  in  each  grain,  and 
fiur  above  ten  millions  in  every  pound  of  chalk.  In  the  chalk  of 
this  country,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  there  is 
a  predominance  of  particles  of  a  somewhat  orystaUine  character ; 
but  even  these  have  in  all  probability  once  been  oomlnned  in 
organic  structures.  In  pursuing  his  researches  on  this  subject, 
it  oocnned  to  Ehrenberg  to  examine  the  finer  particles  of  calca- 
reous matter,  which  have  been  artificially  separated  firom  chalk, 
and  are  employed  for  various  purposes.  Of  such,  the  glazing  of 
the  papers  with  which  the  walls  of  apartments  are  sometimes 
covered,  and  that  of  visiting  cards,  are  partly  composed ;  and  on 
scraping  a  little  of  this,  and  subjecting  it  to  microscopic  exami^ 
nation,  he  was  delighted  to  find  the  organic  structure  almost 
everywhere  iq[>parent. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  THE  CLASS  OF  POLYQASTRIOA. 

1113.  The  next  class  we  shall  consider  is  that  of  Poljgas- 
trioa ;  which  includes  the  simpler  kinds  of  Infusorial  Animalcaks. 
Its  tme  place  in  the  Animal  scale  cannot  be  satis&ctorily  aaagned, 
until  the  internal  organisation  of  the  beings  composing  it  has 
been  more  thoroughly  examined*  At  present,  the  general  sino- 
plicitj  of  their  character,  and  the  absence  of  any  other  decided 
tjrpe,  leads  us  to  rank  them  among  the  Badiata ;  although  few 
of  them  present  any  distinct  indications  of  the  radiated  ooofor- 
mation.  This  class  was  formerly  supposed  to  contain  the  sim- 
plest members  of  the  Animal  Kingdom ;  many  tribes  belonging 
to  it  having  been  imagined  to  obtain  their  nutriment,  by  direci 
absorption  from  the  surrounding  fluid.  It  is  now  known^  how- 
ever, through  the  researches  of  Ehrenberg  and  others,  that  mosi 
of  these  possess  an  organisation  of  much  greater  oomplezity, 
having  a  distinct  mouth  (usually  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  cilia), 
and  internal  cavities  for  the  reception  of  food. 

1 1 14.  Wherever  any  decaying  organised  matter  exists  in^a 
fluid  state^  and  is  exposed  to  air  and  warmth,  it  will  speedily  be 
found  peopled  with  minute  inhabitants,  of  the  most  varied  fomns 
and  diversified  movements,  possessed  of  considerable  activity, 
and  evidently  endowed  with  an  energetic  system  of  nutrition. 
They  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  so  nearly  aUied  to  Vegetables, 
as  are  those  inactive  and  simple  creatures — ^the  Sponges  and  their 
allies.     The  cause  of  the  spontaneous  appearance  of  these  Ani- 
malcules, where  no  germs  were  previously  suspected  to  exist,  and 
where  it  was  not  easy  to  suppose  tluit  they  had  been  conveyed, 
has  been  a  matter  of  much  speculation.   Many  have  had  Teconrse 
to  the  supposition  that  the  germs  formed  part,  in  a  latent  state^ 
of  the  living  tissues  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  structures^  firora 
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the  deoompoaition  of  which  they  were  evolved ;  uid  othen  hkve 
even  sappooed  them  to  have  arisen  from  accidental  oombinationi 
or  inorganic  elements.  Aa  yet,  however,  aomewbat  of  the  nine 
obscurity  hangs  over  their  origin,  u  envelopes  the  propagation 
of  the  Fungi ;  unce  there  b  some  reason  to  believe  that  amongst 
the  Polygastrica,  also,  the  same  germ  may  be  developed  into 
difierent  forms,  according  to  the  character  of  the  infuuon  from 
which  it  derives  its  support.  But  these  Animalcules  are  not 
confined  to  infusions  of  orgtuised  matter;  they  are  found  in  the 
stagnant  waters  around  our  cities;  in  the  waters  of  rivers,  har- 
bours, and  lakes;  and  even,  it  is  believed,  in  every  fluid  drop  of 
the  ocean.  From  their  minute  size  and  almost  universal  diatri- 
bntion,  therefore,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  living  beings,  which  exist  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Indeed,  from  the  calculations  which  will  be  hereafter  given 
({  1132),  it  would  appear  that  a  single  cup  of  water  may  easily 
hold  a  number  of  the  smallest  known  species,  far  surpassing  that 
of  the  whole  human  population  of  the  earth.  And  the  ideas 
we  form  of  their  present  amount  seem  miuui  and  insignificant, 
when  we  contrast  them  with  those,  to  which  we  are  led  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  fossil  remains  of  those  of  former  epochu 
(§  1130). 

1115.     The  forms  presented  by  thexe  Animalcules  are  ex- 
tremely various.     In  some  we  can  scanely  detect  any  definite 
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shape  ;  their  bodies  appear  coropoeed  of  a  mass  of  gelatinous 
matter  without  any  solid  support,  which  may  project  itsetf  into 
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almost  any  fignie.  In  otfaets  there  is  still  considerable  variety 
in  the  forms  assumed  by  the  same  indiyidual  under  different  cir- 
cumstances (Fig.  626,  d) ;  but  still  a  prevailing  shape  can  be 
recognised*  In  others,  again,  the  body,  although  still  unprotected 
by  any  firm  envelope,  appears  to  undergo  little  change  in  figure, 
except  when  affected  by  some  temporary  pressure.  But  there  are 
many  species  which  cannot  be  infioenced  even  by  this ;  their  soft 
bodies  being  enclosed  in  a  delicate  but  firm  integument,  strength- 
ened by  a  deposit  of  siliceous  matter.  These  are  termed  larictUed 
Infusoria ;  and  these  envelopes,  which  are  often  preserved  after 
the  death  of  the  animals,  are  termed  the  shields  or  sheaths. 

1116.  Although  most  of  the  Polygastrica  have  the  power 
of  freely  moving  through  their  native  element,  some  occasionally 
attach  themselves  to  a  solid  base,  like  Polypes ;  but  many,  like 
the  Hydra  and  Sea-AnemoTU^  have  the  power  of  occasionally 
detaching  themselves,  and  go  in  search  of  a  new  field  for  the 
supply  of  their  voracious  appetites.  The  analogy  to  the  Poly- 
pifera  is  very  strongly  marked  in  some  species,  however ;  in 
which  we  not  only  observe  the  Animalcules  attached  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  life,  but  find  a  large  number  associated  into 
one  plant-like  structure.  In  almost  all  the  Polygastrica,  we 
find  the  body  furnished  more  or  less  abundantly  with  ct/to,  which 
serve  various  important  purposes.  Sometimes  they  are  only 
disposed  around  the  mouth,  towards  which  they  produce  a  vortex 
of  fluid,  that  brings  a  supply  of  alimentary  particles.  Where  the 
digestive  cavity  has  a  separate  termination,  this  also  is  usuaUy 
fringed  with  cilia,  by  the  action  of  which  the  particles  rejected 
are  thrown  off  to  a  distance.  And^  in  many  of  the  higher  species 
not  enclosed  in  a  siliceous  envelope,  the  whole  body  is  beset  with 
rows  of  these  little  filaments ;  by  the  action  of  which  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  movement  seems  to  be  produced. 

1117.  The  name  Polygoitriea  has  been  applied  to  these 
Animalcules  by  Ehrenberg,  in  consequence  of  his  belief  that 
they  possess  a  large  number  of  distinct  stomachs,  or  cavities  for 
the  reoeption  and  digestion  of  aliment.  This  belief  is  founded 
on  the  appearance  which  many  of  them  present,  when  they  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  for  a  diort  time  in  water,  in  which  finely 
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divided  particles  of  oolonring  matter  are  suspended.  The  par- 
ticles are  observed  to  be  drawn  towards  tbe  month,  by  the  action 
of  the  cilia  with  which  most  of  them  are  provided ;  and  before 
long,  the  whole  of  the  transparent  body  is  seen  to  be  stndded 
with  coloured  globules  of  an  uniform  size,  many  times  larger 
than  the  separate  particles  themselves.  Sometimes  these  globides 
are  very  numerous,  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred.  If 
two  kinds  of  colouring  matter  be  put  into  the  water,  as  for 
instance  carmine  and  indigo,  separate  pink  and  blue  globules  will 
be  seen  in  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  Animalcules.  In  many 
species,  there  is  evidently  a  second  orifice  communicating  vnth 
the  interior  of  the  body ;  by  which  a  part  of  the  colouring  matter, 
and  other  substances  taken  in  by  the  mouth,  is  afterwards 
rejected. 

1118.  From  these  fiiots  it  has  been  inferred  by  Ebrenberg, 
that  a  large  number  of  globular  cavities  exist  in  the  substance  of 
the  body,  into  which  the  food  is  received.  He  considers  that 
sometimes  these  communicate  only  with  the  mouth,  as  in  the 
Monat ;  but  that  in  general  they  are  arranged  along  an  intestinal 
tube,  into  which  they  open  by  a  short  neck.  The  course  of  this 
tube  he  infers  from  the  disposition  of  the  coloured  globules,  rather 
than  from  any  more  distinct  indication  of  its  presence.  Thus 
in  the  ForUcella,  he  thinks  that  it  returns  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mouth ;  whilst  in  Euchely$  and  Leucophtyg  it  terminates 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  body, — ^running  straight  in  the 
first  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  in  the  second  miJ^ing  two 
spiral  turns  in  its  passage.  He  does  not  affirm  that  he  has  ever 
distinctly  seen  food  passing  along  this  narrow  intestine;  or  that 
he  has  been  able  to  trace  the  walls  of  the  globular  stomachs,  any 
more  than  of  this  alimentary  tube,  when  they  are  not  filled  out 
with  colouring  particles.  And  his  account  of  them,  therefore, 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  free  from  doubt. 

1119.  The  views  of  Ehrenberg  have  not  been  by  any  means 
universally  received  amongst  Naturalists ;  and  many  of  those 
who  have  paid  most  attention  to  the  structure  and  habits  of 
these  Infusoria,  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  very  erroneous.  A 
kind  of  circulation  has  been  seen  to  be  performed  by  the  globular 
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maaaea  already  mentioned,  as  if  they  floated  loosely  in  the  cavity 
of  the  Animalcule,  and  did  not  form  part  of  the  supposed 
alimentary  canal.  And  it  has  been  found  that,  when  a  small 
quantity  of  an  alkaline  solution  is  allowed  to  touch  their  bodies, 
they  burst,  and  discharge  these  globules,  which  seem  to  have 
been  imbedded  in  a  soft  gelatinous  substance.  Some  of  tbe 
globules  appear  as  if  entirely  composed  of  the  particles  on  which 
the  animal  has  been  feeding ;  and  they  have  probably  derived 
their  globular  form,  firom  being  moulded  (as  it  were)  in  a  little 
cavity  behind  the  mouth.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  very 
uniform  size  in  the  same  species  of  Animalcule.  But  others 
have  all  the  character  of  Cells;  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  they  do  not  perform,  in  the  economy  of  the  Animalcule, 
the  same  purposes  as  the  cells  which  float  in  the  nutritious  fluids 
of  higher  animals. — ^The  whole  subject  of  the  nature  of  the 
organisation  and  life  of  these  Animalcules,  is  still  enveloped  in 
great  mystery,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  discoveries  of 
the  last  few  years.  Some  Physiologists  doubt  whether  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  to  be  regarded  in  any  higher  light 
than  as  single  cells,  not  possessed  of  any  consciousness  or  will, 
and  having  the  same  kind  of  power  of  movement  as  that  which 
is  possessed  by  those  Epithelium  cells  which  are  furnished  with 
cilia, — ^these,  when  detached  firom  the  surface  on  which  they 
lay,  being  often  seen  to  move  in  fluid  for  many  hours.  The 
Author  does  not  at  present  feel  himself  able  to  express  a  decided 
opinion  upon  this  interesting  question. 

1120.  Putting  aside  the  undetermined  question  of  the 
interior  organisation  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  we  may  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  other  phenomena  presented  by  this 
remarkable  class.  Food  is  usually  conveyed  to  the  mouth  by 
the  vibration  of  the  cilia  which  surround  it ;  in  this  manner  a 
vortex  is  produced  in  the  fluid,  which  brings  the  particles  float- 
ing in  it,  or  other  Animalcules  swimming  in  its  neighbourhood, 
within  the  grasp  of  the  lips  of  that  aperture.  Sometimes  even 
veiy  large  substances  (in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  individual) 
are  entrapped  and  swallowed  in  this  manner;  many  species 
having  much  of  the  voracious  character  of  the  Sea- Anemone, 
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and  swallowing  entire  the  bodies  of  the  Animalcnlesnot  yeiy  dis- 
similar to  themselves, — ^to  receiTo  which  the  entrance  to  the 
digestive  cavity  has  to  undergo  a  distention,  that  very  much 
alters  their  general  form.  In  one  genus,  Nasiula,  there  is  a 
very  cnrions  dental  apparatus,  for  the  prehension  and  reduction 
of  food.  This  consists  of  a  sort  of  cone,  formed  by  a  large 
number  of  diverging  flexible  bristle-like  organs,  at  the  apex  of 
which  the  mouth  is  placed,  whilst  the  base  can  be  projected  and 
expanded  so  as  to  inclose  the  prey,  over  which  it  then  contracts 
by  the  approximation  of  these  curious  teeth ;  these,  although 
flexible,  appear  to  possess  considerable  firmness. 

1121.  It  is  to  the  cilia,  also,  that  the  movements  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Animalcules,  which  freely  swim  through  the 
water,  appear  due.  These  movements  are  extremely  various  in 
their  character  in  different  species ;  and  when  a  number  of  dis- 
similar forms  are  assembled  in  one  drop  of  water,  the  spectacle 
is  most  entertaining.  Some  propel  themselves  directly  for- 
wards, with  a  velocity  which  appears  (when  thus  highly  magni- 
fied) like  that  of  an  arrow,  so  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow 
their  movement ;  whilst  others  drag  their  bodies  slowly  along, 
like  the  leech.  Some  make  a  fixed  point  of  some  portion  of  the 
body,  and  revolve  around  it  with  great  rapidity ;  whilst  others 
scarcely  present  any  appearance  of  animal  motion.  Some  move 
forwards  by  an  uniform  series  of  gentle  undulations  or  vibra- 
tions; whilst  others  seem  to  perform  consecutive  leaps,  of  no 
small  extent  compared  with  the  size  of  their  bodies.  In  short, 
there  is  no  kind  of  movement,  which  is  not  practised  by  these 
Animalcules.  They  have  evidently  the  power  of  steering  clear 
of  obstacles  in  their  course,  and  of  avoiding  each  other  when 
swimming  in  close  proximity.  By  what  kind  of  sensibility  the 
wonderful  precision  and  accuracy  of  their  movements  is  guided, 
is  yet  very  doubtful.  The  general  surface,  in  those  whose 
bodies  are  not  inclosed  in  a  firm  envelope,  appears  very  sus- 
ceptible of  impressions.  No  organs  of  special  sensation,  however, 
can  be  detected;  except  certain  red  spots  observable  in  the 
bodies  of  many  species,  which  are  believed  by  Ehrenberg  to  be 
eyes.     This  belief  rests  only  upon  an  analogy  which  may  very 
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possibly  be  imfoimded.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  their 
position  and  their  similarity  to  the  nndoubted  visoal  organs  in 
the  class  nearest  allied  to  Uiem,  that  the  red  spots  on  the  neck 
of  the  Botifera  (§  857)  may  be  hirlj  regarded  as  eyes.  Bat 
the  same  arguments  by  no  means  hold  good  in  regard  to  the 
Polygastrica. 

1 122.  Light  has  certainly,  however^  a  connderaUe  inflnenoe 
on  these  Infusoria,  boikh  in  regard  to  their  first  productioD, 
and  their  subsequent  movements.  It  has  been  fonnd  that  they 
wiU  appear  much  more  speedOy  in  an  infusion  exposed  to  light, 
than  in  one  secluded  from  it.  But  there  are  some  species  wfaidi 
oan  exist  in  almost  total  darkness ;  being  found  in  the  reoeeses  of 
the  deepest  mines.  And  it  is  further  observed,  that  a  very 
powerful  light  is  injurious  to  them,  and  that  they  seek  to  avoid 
it ;  this  may  be  due,  however^  to  the  hetxt  vrhich  accompanies  it, 
of  the  influence  of  vrhich  they  are  very  susceptible.  The  greater 
number  are  instantaneously  killed  by  a  moderate  heat,  wiiich 
acts  equally  upon  both  ova  and  adults ;  but  they  can  support  it 
better  if  the  temperature  be  raised  gradually.  There  are  a  few 
species  which  can  support  a  temperature  of  120^.  On  the  other 
hand,  cold  is  very  injurious  to  these  Animalcules ;  but  it  affeete 
the  adult  more  tlum  the  germ.  If  the  water  in  which  they 
exist  be  suddenly  congealed,  they  are  usually  killed  within  two 
hours ;  but  they  are  at  first  able  to  develope  heat  enough  to 
prevent  the  freeadng  of  their  own  bodies,  as  appears  from  the 
small  quantity  of  water  which  remains  fluid  aronnd  them.  If 
the  congelation  be  gradual,  however,  they  retreat  beneath  the 
surface,  so  as  not  to  be  included  in  the  coating  of  ice ;  and  in  the 
winter,  therefore,  we  meet  with  them  just  below  the  fronen 
covering  of  the  waters  which  they  inhabit.  Even  if  they  are 
entirely  inclosed,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  destroyed,  it  is 
seldom  that  one  or  two  individuals  do  not  remain, — ^the  eggs 
being  preserved  where  the  parents  have  perished;  and  from  these 
a  new  population,  as  great  as  the  previous  one,  will  speedily 
originate  (§  1123)  at  the  return  of  the  genial  warmth  whidi 
calls  them  into  active  life. 

1123.  The  presence  of  Oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  vrith 
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which  the  water  they  inhabit  is  in  contact,  is  necessary  to  the 
continued  life  of  Animalcules.  But  this  may  be  in  very  small 
amount.  Many  species  will  liye  in  water  placed  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  air 
has  been  removed.  Others  are  not  killed  for  a  long  time,  by  the 
interposition  of  a  stratum  of  oil  between  the  water  and  the  air 
aboye.  The  microscopic  observer  well  knows  that  he  can  keep 
most  kinds  of  Animalcules  for  several  days  in  a  drop  of  water, 
flattened  between  two  pieces  of  glass,  so  that  it  is  only  in  con- 
tact with  the  air  at  its  edges.  But  if  some  other  gas  be  substi- 
tuted for  atmospheric  air,  a  positively  injurious  effect  results ; 
when  a  vessel  was  three-parts  filled  with  water  oontaining 
Animalcules,  and  the  remaining  fourth  was  filled  with  hydrogen, 
they  died  within  seventeen  hours. 

1124.  Animalcules  are  very  susceptible  of  the  inflnence  of 
Electricity.    A  spark  drawn  through  water  inhabited  by  them, 
usually  destroys  all  those  tliat  happen  to  be  in  its  current ;  and 
this  is  the  case  whether  the  Electricity  be  generated  by  an 
electric  machine,  by  a  galvanic  pile,  or  by  a  magnetic  appara- 
tus, provided  that  the  current  be  of  sufficient  intensity  to  decom- 
pose water.     These  beings  are  also  readily  acted  upon  by  various 
substances,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  or  which  can  otherwise 
act  upon  them  in  a  fluid  form ;  but  the  susceptibility  to  such 
influences  varies  with  the  species.     Thus  Animalcules  inhabiting 
fresh-water  are  killed  by  a  single  drop  of  sea- water,  which  may 
nevertheless  be  full  of  other  species  peculiar  to  it.     Alcohol 
usually  destroys  the  inhabitants  of  fluids  to  which  it  is  added  even 
in  small  quantities ;  sugar  has  the  same  effect  on  many  species ; 
and  strychnine  on  all.    On  the  other  hand,  substances  which  are 
only  mechanically  suspended,  or  but  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
such  as  arsenic,  appear  to  have  little  or  no  influence,  even  when 
their  particles  are  swallowed  ;  and  calomel,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  camphor,  are  not  fatal  until  some  hours  have  elapsed. 

1125.  The  universal  presence  of  Animalcules  in  fluids  con- 
taining organic  matter,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  joined  to  the 
suddenness  of  their  appearance  under  particular  circumstances, 
has  led  to  the  belief  that  they  are  generated  by  the  decomposition 
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of  the  animal  or  yegetable  partidea,  which  thus  coiuiaied,  as  it 
were,  of  their  latent  germs.  But  this  h}'poiheai8  is  nnneoesaaiy 
to  aocoant  for  the  phenomena  ordinarilj  obsenred ;  and  it  is 
inconsistent  with  ascertained  facts.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  Polygastric  Animalcules  are  nsnaUj  capable  of  retaining 
their  yitalitj  when  dried  up,  as  some  of  the  Rotifera  are  known 
to  do  (§  859).  But  it  is  unquestionable  that  their  oTa  or  germs 
are  susceptible  of  this  treatment  without  injury ;  and  in  this 
manner  they  are  probably  carried  about,  in  the  form  of  minnte 
particles  of  dust,  ready  to  deTelope  themselves  in  any  spot  which 
may  afford  them  the  requisite  moisture  and  nutriment.  In  this 
respect  they  probably  resemble  the  Fungi,  whose  germs  are 
known  to  be  thus  difl^sed  (Vegbt.  Phtsiol.  §  50 — 64). 

1126.  The  extraordinary  powers  of  reproduction  poeseased 
by  these  Animalcules,  will  fully  account  for  their  rapid  multi- 
plication, when  once  they  haye  obtained  the  means  of  deyelop- 
ment.  Seyeral  modes  of  propagation  are  observed  among  them. 
Not  unfrequently  we  observe,  as  in  the  ForHeella  (§  1138),  a 
reproduction  by  buds  developed  from  the  side  of  the  body,  as  in 
the  Hydra,  In  other  species,  again,  the  process  of  generation 
is  accomplished  by  the  separation  of  the  body  into  two  parts : 
the  division,  which  may  be  observed  in  several  stages  of  its  pro- 
gress, is  sometimes  transverse  (Fig.  626^  5),  sometimes  longitu- 
dinal (c),  sometimes  oblique.  In  other  tribes  propagation  takes 
place  by  ova  or  germs  evolved  withm  the  body  of  the  parent,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  bulk  is  often  made  up  by  them.  By  these 
methods,  sometimes  employed  singly,  occasionally  in  combina- 
tion, a  single  individual  may  soon  become  the  parent  of  an 
immense  population.  Thus  the  ParafMcium  aurelioy  if  well 
supplied  by  food,  has  been  observed  to  divide  itself  every  twenty- 
four  hours ;  so  that  in  a  fortnight,  allowing  the  product  of  each 
division  to  multiply  at  the  same  rate,  16,384  animalcules  would  be 
produced  from  the  same  stock  ;  and  in  four  weeks,  268,435,456 
new  beings  would  result  from  a  continued  repetition  of  the  pro- 
cess. But  this  animalcule  has  occasionally  been  observed  to 
increase  with  much  greater  rapidity ;  the  first  million  being  pro- 
duced (according  to  calculation  based  on  fair  data)  within  seven 
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days.  But  eyen  this  is  as  nothing  to  the  more  recent  state- 
ment of  Ehrenherg,  that  some  species  are  sufficiently  fertile  to 
produce  in  four  days  140,000,000  from  a  single  germ ;  a  number 
sufficient  to  compose,  by  the  aggregation  of  their  minute  siliceous 
shields,  two  cubic  feet  of  solid  rock  like  the  Polierschiefer  of 
Bilin  (§  1132). 

1127.  The  elaisifieaticn  of  the  Polygastrioa  proposed  by 
Ehrenbei^  is  principally  founded  on  his  views  in  regard  to  the 
alimentary  canal ;  and,  until  these  shall  have  been  established,  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  yalid.  For  this  reason  it  seems  undesir- 
able to  introduce  its  details  in  this  place ;  but  a  few  of  the  more 
important  groups,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
evident  characters,  may  be  here  noticed.  It  is  interesting  to 
remark,  however,  that  nearly  every  one  of  the  subdivisions 
founded  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  may  be 
further  divided  into  two  groups ;  one  characterised  by  the  pre- 
sence, and  the  other  by  the  absence,  of  a  firm  envelope  or  sheath, 
the  existence  of  which  becomes  evident  when  the  animalcule  is 
compressed  between  two  pieces  of  glass. 

1128.  The  Monads  constitute  the  smallest,  and  perhaps  the 
simplest,  of  the  Polygastric  Infusoria.  They  usually  present 
a  spherical  form ;  and  seem  like  moving  points  of  gelatinous 
matter.  They  swim  fireely  and  with  activity,  apparently  by  the 
vibrations  of  a  sort  of  filament,  which  is  said  to  be  tubular.  The 
number  of  coloured  particles  seen  in  their  bodies,  when  the  fluid 
in  which  they  live  has  been  tinged  for  the  purpose,  is  usually 
small ;  in  many  species  never  above  four  or  six.  They  only  seem 
to  possess  one  orifice  to  the  digestive  cavity ;  and  from  their 
extreme  minuteness  no  cilia  can  be  detected  in  its  neighbourhood, 
though  it  is  probable  that  such  exist  there.  Of  the  Animalcules 
included  in  this  family,  some  have  a  tendency  to  aggregate 
themselves  in  clusters  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  those  which  thus 
unite  pass  the  earlier  part  of  their  lives  in  a  separate  condition. 
It  is  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  Manadi  from  the 
young  of  other  species,  which  they  much  resemble.  Where  a 
number  of  minute  gelatinous  points  are  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  clusters  of  larger  forms,  they  are  probably  to  be  regarded 
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as  their  germs  in  a  state  of  development.  The  Monads  propa- 
gate both  by  sabdiyision,  and  by  the  prodncticm  of  ova.  The 
former  takes  p]aoe  either  into  two  parts,  by  a  transrerse  line  of 
separation ;  or  into  four  by  a  crossed  division. 

1129.  The  next  family  to  be  noticed  is  that  which  oontaiiis 
the  Volvox  and  its  allies.  The  nature  of  these  beings  was,  nntil 
recently,  quite  misunderstood.  The  Vcleox  glabaior^  commonly 
found  in  ponds,  has  a  spherical  form ;  and  its  diameter  is  as  much 
as  -jV  <>^  ^i^  ^i>^^9  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  easily  discovered  by  the  nnasnsied 
vision.  This  sphere,  when  examined  with  a  high  magnifying 
power,  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  thin  transparent  pellicle,  studded  at 
regular  intervals  with  minute  green  spots.  Further  examina- 
tion makes  it  evident,  that  each  of  these  spots  is  an  individual 
animalcule  of  the  nature  of  a  Monad.  From  every  one  of  these, 
two  filaments  proceed,  which  pass  through  the  general  envelope, 
and  vibrate  in  the  surrounding  fluid ;  so  that,  the  whole  snr&oe 
of  the  sphere  being  beset  by  them,  it  is  made  to  perform  very 
active  movements.  It  is  usually  seen  rolling  over  and  over  like 
a  ball ;  sometimes  spinning  in  the  same  place,  like  a  top ;  or 
gliding  along  smoothly,  without  turning  itself.  Sometimes  its 
motions  are  slow;  at  others  rapid.  The  general  envelope  is 
traversed  by  canals,  which  seem  to  connect  the  different  indivi- 
duate together ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Polypes  of  a  Sertu- 
laria  (§  1056)  are  united  by  their  common  circulation.  Within 
the  parent  sphere  may  generally  be  seen  other  globes  of  darker 
colour,  and  varying  in  number  from  one  or  twQ  to  twenty. 
These  are  young  formations  of  a  similarly-compound  nature. 
They  appear  to  have  taken  their  origin  from  the  subdivinon  of 
one  of  the  Monad-like  beings,  which  enter  into  the  compontion 
of  its  parent ;  and  for  some  time  they  remain  attached  to  its 
inner  wall.  They  afterwards  detach  themselves,  however,  and 
may  be  observed  revolving  in  its  cavity,  by  the  action  of  their 
own  ciliary  filaments.  After  a  time  the  parent  globe  bunts, 
and  the  young  ones  swim  forth,  and  speedily  undeigo  the  same 
changes.  Their  dark  colour  appears  due  to  the  doser  approxi- 
mation of  these  component  Monads;  the  transparent  jPoZj^wdbm, 
for  so  it  may  almost  be  termed,  being  developed  between  them  at 
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a  sabsequent  time.  Not  uofrequentlj  a  second  generation  may  be 
observed  within  the  globes  still  contained  in  the  parent  stractore; 
and)  with  a  good  light,  a  third  generation  within  these  again. 
The  animals  of  this  family  do  not  always  form,  by  their  aggrega- 
tion, a  globular  structure;  but  are  sometimes  united  in  flat- 
tened clusters  of  Tarious  forms. 

1130.  The  family  of  BadUaria  is  a  yery  interesting  one, 
since  it  includes  nearly  all  the  Animalcules,  whose  fossil  remains 
(Fig.  627)  have  yet  been  discovered.  A  large  number  of  the 
species  composing  it  were  formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  and,  even  now,  considerable  doubt  may  be 
entertained  as  to  the  elaim  of  all  to  be  regarded  as  Animals. 
This  claim  seems  to  rest  more  upon  their  general  organisation, 
than  upon  the  moTcments  they  exhibit ;  for  the  latter  are  very 
slight,  and  not  distinctly  referable  to  spontaneous  action.  In 
the  greater  number  of  species  of  this  order,  we  find  the  body 
inclosed  in  a  siliceous  sheath  of  considerable  firmness ;  some- 
times, however,  the  envelopes  are  amply  membranous ;  but  no 
other  mineral  matter  than  silex  has  ever  been  detected  in  them. 
Their  forms  are  extremely  various.  Most  of  them  are  elongated, 
like  the  Nameula^  whose  siliceous  sheath  has  somewhat  of  a 
prismatic  form.  It  has  six  openings,  two  at  each  end,  and  two 
in  the  centre,  the  latter  being  the  largest.  Through  the  latter 
it  would  appear  that  food  enters  the  body.  That  there  is  an 
internal  digestive  cavity,  is  made  apparent  by  the  accumulation 
of  colouring  particles,  which  the  transparency  of  the  siliceous 
shield  allows  to  be  distinctly  seeif .  Along  the  sides  of  the  body 
are  seen  dark  masses,  which  appear  to  be  the  organs  for  the 
eyolution  of  ova ;  and  the  germs  are  said  to  escape  from  these, 
through  the  apertures  at  the  extremities.  There  is  much  uncer- 
tainty, however,  as  to  the  vital  actions  of  these  beings.  Many  of 
them  have  a  tendency  to  aggregation ;  and  thus  very  curious 
forms  result. 

1181.  The  Vortieellina  are  a  very  interesting  fiunily  to  the 
Microscopic  observer,  from  the  variety  of  their  forms  and  actions, 
and  from  their  great  abundance  in  most  pools  in  which  vegeta- 
tion is  going  on.     The  ciliary  action  is  here  very  distinct  and 
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powerfdl;  and  the  Animalcules  show  by  their  moYements  a 
great  susceptibility  to  external  impressions.  Thus,  the  common 
Vartiedla  (Fig.  626,  a),  which  clusters  round  the  stalks  of  duck- 
weed, is  usually  attached  by  a  long  peduncle,  which,  when  the 
animal  is  seeking  for  its  prey  by  the  yibration  of  its  cilia,  seems 
fully  extended,  and  almost  put  on  the  stretch.  But  if  the  stage  of 
the  roiscroscope  be  smartly  tapped,  the  Animalcule  is  seen  to 
contract  its  peduncle  suddenly ;  and  it  afterwards  slowly  extends 
it  when  free  from  alarm.  In  the  Stentor  (Trumpet  Yortioella), 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Polygastrica,  the  body  is  itself 
prolonged,  and  attached  at  its  basis.  In  general  these  Animal- 
cules have  the  power  of  separating  themselves  from  their  attadi- 
ment,  retracting  the  foot  into  the  body,  so  that  no  appearance 
of  a  peduncle  is  seen,  and  then  swimming  freely  in  search  of  a  new 
point  to  which  to  fix  themselves.  Some  of  them  prodaoe  buds 
from  their  sides,  like  the  Hydra ;  and  others  multiply  by  sub- 
division. Both  these  processes  take  place,  if  the  temperature  be 
genial,  and  the  animals  be  well  supplied  with  food,  with  great 
rapidity.  By  the  older  observers,  those  which  were  seen 
during  their  change,  and  whose  form  was  thus  very  different 
from  the  one  usually  observed,  as  also  those  that  were  seen  in  their 
unattached  condition,  were  regarded  as  distinct  species.  Errors 
of  this  kind  have  been  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Natural 
History,  and  will  always  be  committed  whilst  observers  are 
content  vnth  the  cursory  inspection  of  external  forms,  and  do 
not  make  the  changes,  which  these  forms  may  undergo  in  the 
progress  of  life,  an  object  of  special  study.  In  some  genera 
belonging  to  this  group,  we  observe  the  stalks  of  a  number  of 
individuals  proceeding  from  one  common  stem  ;  and  sometimes 
this  ramifies  and  subdivides,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  completely 
arborescent  form,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Polypifera.  The 
circular  arrangement  of  the  cilia  around  the  mouth,  and  the 
mode  in  which  these  organs  are  employed  in  obtaining  food,  has 
occasioned  the  VarticMa  and  the  Wheel- Animalcules  to  be  con- 
founded together. 

1 132.     The  almost  universal  diffusion  of  this  class  of  Animal- 
cules is  not  the  least  astonishing  part  of  their  history.     There  ia 
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scarcely  any  situation,  in  which  we  cannot  find  some  traces  of  , 
their  existence.  Although  they  may  be  found,  with  the  most 
certainty,  in  infusions  of  decomposing  organised  matter  (whence 
their  name  In/uioria  is  derived),  they  are,  as  already  stated, 
diffused  in  greater  or  less  degree,  through  almost  all  the  fluid 
masses  upon  the  earth^s  surface ;  and  thus  the  animalcules  found 
in  such  infusions,  may  be  regarded  as  but  a  minute  specimen  of 
those  at  present  existing  in  the  waters,  which  cover  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  our  globe.  But  they  are  not  confined  to  a  fluid  medium. 
There  are  many  species  whose  natural  habitation  is  mud ;  and 
others  which  aggregate  together  in  masses,  so  as  themselves  to 
form  a  kind  of  earth,  which  only  requires  a  moderate  amount  of 
moisture  to  preserve  them  alive.  The  extraordinary  discoveries 
of  Ehrenberg,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  in  regard  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  remains  of  Polygastrica  in  a  fossil  state,  led  him  to 
make  a  series  of  experiments  upon  their  production  in  this 
curious  condition ;  and  he  has  fully  succeeded  in  manufacturing 
living  earth,  in  large  quantities.  This  corresponds  precisely  with 
the  Tripoli  which  occurs  as  a  mineral  in  large  beds,  and  which 
is  important  to  Man  from  its  use  in  the  arts ;  and,  according  to 
Ehrenberg,  a  small  rise  in  the  price  of  Tripoli  wouldmake.it  worth 
while  to  manufacture  it  from  the  living  animals,  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  Tliere  are  many  species  which  are  capable  of  main- 
taining a  torpid  existence,  in  earth  dried  up  by  the  summer  sun ; 
and  they  are  thus  raised  into  the  air,  in  countless  myriads,  in 
the  form  of  the  most  finely-divided  dust.  Perhaps  if  received 
into  a  moist  atmosphere,  they  may  even  revive  and  grow  under 
these  circumstances ;  for  they  are  sometimes  deposited  again  in 
large  masses.  In  16879  ^  great  quantity  of  a  black  paper-like 
substance  fell,  with  a  violent  snow-storm,  from  the  atmosphere 
in  Courland.  A  portion  of  this  substance,  preserved  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  has  been  microscopically  examined  by  Ehren- 
berg ;  and  has  found  it  to  consist  entirely  of  an  organic  mass  of 
Ccn/erv(B^  matted  together,  and  including  twenty-nine  species 
of  Infusoria,  all  of  which  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  this  mass  was  originally  formed 
at  the  8ur£M)e  of  a  marsh,  and  was  raised  altogether  by  a  storm ; 
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since  others  of  similar  character  haTe  been  found  in  such  sitoa- 
tions.  One  of  these,  formed  as  a  green  dime  on  the  sni&ce  of 
stagnant  water  ooTering  a  meadow,  deposited  itself  when  the 
water  was  slowly  let  off;  and  it  then  became  quite  ooloorkasy 
resembling  white  dressed  glove-leather,  whence  it  reoeiTed  the 
name  of  **  Meadow  Leather."  When  examined  with  the 
microscope  it  was  found  to  consist,  like  the  Meteoric  Pa|)er,  of 
CwnfwwB^  intermixed  with  the  siliceous  remains  of  Ii^umna 
of  Tarious  kinds.  A  similar  mass  of  greater  extent  and  thick- 
ness, was  recently  found  covering  the  ground  after  an  inundation, 
near  Sabor  in  Siberia.  This  extended  over  a  surfikoe  of  several 
hundred  square  feet,  and  was  of  a  conastence  resembling  flannel. 
It  consisted,  like  the  Meteoric  Paper,  and  Meadow  Leather,  of  a 
matted  mass  of  ConferwB^  interwoven  with  fifteen  species  of 
Infusoria,  and  some  shells  of  the  Daphnia  (water-flea). 

11 88.     It  is  in  considering  the  accun^ulations  of  these  remains, 
however,  which  have  taken  place  in  successive  ages,  and  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  large  disimct 
beds,  sometimes  as  constituents  of  otheis,  that  we  are  the  most 
impressed  with  the  vast  amount  of  animal  life,  to  which  they  owed 
their  origin.     Even  the  accumulations  of  this  nature  which  are 
at  present  in  progress  of  formation,  startle  us  by  their  magnitude, 
when  weconsiderthe  extreme  minuteness  of  the  organised  structures 
of  which  they  are  composed.  Ehrenberg  states  that,  in  the  Public 
Gbffden  at  Berlin,  workmen  were  employed  for  several  days  in 
removing  in  wheelbarrows  masses  of  earth,  which,  on  examina- 
tion, were  found  to  consiBt  entirely  of  In/usoria  already  becoming 
fossiliaed.     These  had  probably  Uved  and  increased,  much  in  the 
condition  in  which  their  remains  were  found.   In  other  instances, 
a  deposit  of  mud  is  taking  place  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and 
marshes  contuning  the  living  animals ;  and  thus  an  accumulation 
is  going  on,  which  will  possess  something  of  the  laminated  stmo- 
ture  exhibited  in  all  masses  slowly  deposited  in  water.     Of  this 
fact,  abundant  instances  are  related  by  Ehrenberg  as  occurring  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.    Such  a  deposit  has  also  been  found  by 
Professor  Bailey  at  West  Point,  New  York,  at  about  a  foot 
below  the  surface  of  a  peat  bog ;  it  was  eight  or  ten  inches  thick. 
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and  probably  several  hundred  sqnaie  yards  in  extent ;  and  it 
was  wholly  made  np  of  the  siliceons  shields  of  Baeillarke.  A 
similar  deposit  has  been  recently  discoTered  by  Dr.  Dmmmond 
in  Ireland.  The  author  has  seen  water,  brought  from  a  lake  in 
the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  crowded  with  the  shields  of  races  of 
Naoicuke  at  present  inhabiting  it ;  and  a  thick  layer  of  mud, 
which  is  being  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  is  almost 
entirely  composed  of  them. 

1134.  Some  species  of  these  Animalcules  especially  prefer 
waters  impregnated  with  iron ;  and  have  the  power  of  separating 
the  metal  from  its  solvent,  and  incorporating  it  into  their  own 
structures.  Hence  originates  a  soft  yellow  ochreous  substance, 
called  Marsh  Ochre  or  Meadow  Earth,  which  is  found  in  large 
quantities  every  spring  in  the  marshy  neighbourhood  of  Berlin, 
covering  the  bottom  of  ditches^  and  the  hollows  left  by  the  foot- 
steps of  animals.  The  iron  may  be  separated  from  the  siliceous 
shields  of  these  Animalcules,  which  retain  their  form  after  it  has 
been  extracted ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  Animalcules,  the 
iron  forms  a  nucleus,  to  which  more  is  attracted  from  the  solution 
in  which  they  have  lived.  Similar  ferruginous  and  siliceous 
remains  of  Infusoria,  have  been  found  in  ochreous  substances 
brought  from  the  Ural  mountains  and  frt>m  New- York ;  and 
also  in  a  yellow  earthy  substance  formed  on  the  surface  of  the 
mineral  water  of  the  salt  works  at  Colberg,  which  is  used  for 
iron-colour  in  house-painting.  These  discoveries,  therefore, 
open  an  immense  field  for  inquiry,  into  the  constitution  of  t\^e 
larger  beds  of  ferruginous  matter,  deposited  at  former  periods, 
going^back  from  those  which  are  known  as  bog-iron-ore. 

1 185.  Of  the  more  recent  among  such  deposits  of  these  Infu- 
sorial exuviae,  as  may  be  regarded  as  fossil,  are  those  of  the 
Berghmekl^  which  is  found  in  small  masses  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  consists  of  a  kind  of  siliceous  earth  mixed  with 
animal  matter.  On  account  of  its  nutritious  qualities,  this  has 
been  employed  as  an  article  of  food,  especially  in  Sweden,  where 
it  is  very  abundant  in  some  localities.  When  microscopically 
examined,  it  is  found  to  be  entirely  composed  of  the  remains 
of  animalcules,  the  siliceons  shields  of  which  inclose  the  origi- 
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nally  soft  tiMne  of  the  body  in  &  dry  eUte.  By  exposing  this 
•abitonce  to  a  white-heat,  the  Animal  matter  is  driren  off,  and 
the  delicate  liliceoas  ahields  «re  obtained  in  a  perfectly  nnsltovd 
state.  By  this  prooeaa  it  is  found  that  abont  25  per  cent,  of  dry 
animal  matter  ia  oc»itained  in  the  earth.  In  some  of  these  col- 
lections, the  animalcules  are  of  Urgo  aiie,  thmr  silioeons  ahieldt 
meatnring  as  mnch  as  ti^js  of  *^  ^^  *"  length.  In  the  older 
strata  of  tlie  tertiary  formation 
more  extensire  deposits  are 
found.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  these,  is  that  which 
is  termed  the  PoUeraeAi^er 
(polishing  slate)  of  Bilin ;  this 
supplies  the  Iripoii  need  by  arti- 
sans in  metal  for  polishing  their 
work,  and  also  the  fine  tmai 
employed  to  form  monlda  for 
casting  small  articles  of  Berlin  iron.  For  these  purposea,  Ehren- 
berg  estimates  its  oonenmplion  in  Berlin  only,  at  from  50  to  60 
Gwt.  yearly.  This  deposit  occupies  a  sur&ce  of  great  extent, 
probably  the  ute  of  an  ancient  lake,  and  forms  slaty  or  laminated 
strata  of  fourteen  feet  in  thickoeas.  It  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  an  aggregation  of  the  siliceous  shields  of  one  of  the 
minute  forms  of  fossil  lofosoiia,  the  Gaillontila  tliilaiu.  The 
length  of  one  of  these  is  about  -g^j  of  a  line,  which  Is  aboat  ~  of 
the  thickness  of  a  human  hair.  About  23  millions  of  animalcules 
are  contained  in  a  cubic  line  of  tlie  Polierschiefer,  and  41,000 
millions  in  a  cubic  inch.  A  cubic  inch  of  the  Polierschiefer 
weighs  220  gruna  ;  aud  thus  187  millions  go  to  a  grain ;  or  the 
siliceous  shield  of  each  animalcule  may  be  regarded  as  weighing 
about  the  TTTuwei>7  *>f  *  grain.  The  minuteness  of  these  is 
surpassed  by  that  of  the  Animalcules  of  the  Marsh  Ochre,  which 
are  only  ,  f,\-a  of  a  line  io  diameter,  ^^r  P^  '^^  ^^  thickness  of 
the  human  hur,  j-  of  the  diameter  of  a  globule  of  the  human 
blood.  A  cubic  line  of  such  animal  iroo-ochre  would  thus,  in 
the  same  proportion,  oontun  1000  millions,  and  a  cubic  inch 
upwards  of  1,000,000,000,000  of  living  beings 
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1136.  In  the  Polierschiefer  are  found  hard  nodules  of  an 
Opaline  character,  which  are  pretty  ohviously  composed  of  the 
siliceous  shields  of  GaUloneUcBy  united  together  hy  an  inorganic 
cement,  formed  by  the  partial  solution  of  some  portions  of  the 
mass, — just  in  the  same  manner  as  compact  limestones  may  be 
formed  by  the  solidification  of  coral-sand  (§  1106).  By  the  simi- 
larity in  the  character  of  these  nodules  to  the  Semi-opal  of  older 
formations,  Ehrenberg  was  led  to  examine  various  specimens  of 
this  mineral ;  and  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  distinct  organic 
remains  of  animalcules  from  their  interior :  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  its  nodules  have  been  entirely  composed,  like  those  of  the 
Polierschiefer,  of  the  siliceous  remains  of  Animalcules,  which  have 
subsequently  undergone  a  partial  metamorphods.  In  the  white 
and  opaque  bands  of  Chalk  Flints,  he  hacT  also  found  spherical 
bodies,  which  he  considers  to  be  of  organic  origin ;  these  are 
especially  abundant  in  the  white  siliceous  crust  which  forms  the 
exterior  of  the  flints,  and  in  the  mealy  siliceous  powder  some- 
times found  within  their  cavities.  As  the  same  flints  often 
exhibit  remains  of  the  structure  of  Sponges,  it  would  not  seem 
improbable,  that  the  Animalcules  may  have  been  drawn  into  the 
canals  of  the  Sponge  whilst  alive,  and  may  have  thus  been  im- 
bedded within  it.  It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  remark  that, 
whilst  the  microscopic  contents  of  more  recent  strata  are  all  fresh- 
vTater  Infusoria,  those  of  the  chalk  are  species  which  must,  or  at 
least  can,  live  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  It  is  also  a  curious 
and  important  fact,  that,  of  about  eighty  species  of  fossil  Infu- 
soria, discovered  in  various  strata,  almost  half  are  species  which- 
stiU  e|xist  in  the  waters ;  and  thus  these  forms  of  life,  so  long 
overlooked  as  invisible  specks  of  brute  matter,  have  a  constancy 
and  durability  through  the  revolutions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
which  is  denied  to  animals,  of  more  conspicuous  size  and  higher 
organisation,  the  continuance  of  whose  existence  depends  upon 
a  greater  variety  of  favourable  conditions. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OF  THE  CLASS  OF  PORIFERA. 

1 137.  Thb  loweet  of  tlie  daases  luoAlly  comprehended  under 
the  Radiated  tfpe,  is  one  whose  cUim  to  a  phce  in  the  Animal 
Kingdom  mnat  be  legarded  as  yeiy  doabtfoL  Not  onlf  is  the 
radiated  dispoaition  of  parts  altogether  wanting,  bnt  eyen  that 
definitenesa  of  fonn  is  absent,  which  so  peculiarly  distinguishes 
the  higher  groups  of  Animals  from  the  members  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom.  The  absence  of  charac* 
teristic  stracture  does  not  extend  to 
external  form  alone  ;  it  is  equally 
remarkable  in  Uie  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts,  of  which  these  beings 
are  compoBod.  There  is  no  stomach 
or  digestive  caTity  for  the  reception  of 
food,-iioiiervon88y8temororgaii8for  f.«.«u-*o» 


aensation  or  locomotion,'*-«nd  nothing  beyond  the  very  simpleal 
appaxatus  for  reproduction.  In  the  vital  actions  poformed  by 
these  beings,  there  is  nothing  distinctly  characteristic  of  an 
Animal  nature.  No  moyements  can  be  observed,  either  in  the 
'  whole  structure,  or  in  portions  of  it ;  neither  is  there  any  indica- 
tion of  the  poflsesrion  of  sensibility.  In  fact,  the  only  obvious 
vital  action  which  can  be  observed  in  their  ordinary  state,  is  a 
movement  of  fluid  through  their  channels ;  and  this  does  not 
difier,  except  in  rapidity,  from  what  may  be  seen  in  Plants. 

11^.  There  can  be  little  question,  then,  that  if  the  Olaas 
PoRiFEBA,  conmsting  of  the  Sponges  and  their  aUies,  is  to  be 
ranked  in  the  Animal  creation,  the  lowest  place  in  the  scale  is 
justly  assigned  to  it ;  since  the  beings  which  it  contains  exhibit 
so  few  indications  of  any  but  or^anie  life,  that  it  has  been^ 
and  perhaps  still  may  be,  doubted,  whether  they  should   not 
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rather  be  amgned  to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  Perhaps  the 
etroBgeet  argument  for  their  Animal  natnie,  is  to  be  foond  in  the 
resemblance  of  their  stractnre  to  a  part  of  that,  whieh  oonstitntes 
beings  whose  animal  character  is  undoubted.  The  group  of 
Alcyania  (§  1067)  consists  of  Sponges  with  Polype-mouths ;  and 
in  the  growth  of  these  structures,  the  spongy  mass  is  first  formed, 
the  polypes  not  appearing  until  a  subsequent  period.  The 
subsUnoe  commonly  known  as  Sponge  is  in  reality  but  the  frame- 
work or  skeleton  of  the  being  in  its  living  state.  When  growing 
beneath  the  waters  it  inhabits,  this  firamework  is  covered  by  a 
living  flesh,  which  not  only  envelopes  its  exterior,  but  Knes  all 
the  canals  that  ramify  through  its  substance.  This  enveloping* 
flesh  is  so  extremely  soft,  as  to  drain  away  when  the  mass 
is  removed  from  the  water,  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  or  the 
vitreous  humour  of  the  eye ;  hence  its  odstence  was  for  a  kmg 
time  overlooked,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  harder  texture 
grows  was  not  at  all  understood.  It  is  principally  to  tbe  obser- 
Tations  of  Dr.  Grant  (whidi  have  been  confirmed  by  other 
naturalists),  that  we  owe  the  elucidation  of  the  real  character  of 
the  spongy  structure,  and  of  its  ooacem  in  the  actions  performed 
in  the  Hving  state. 

1139.  When  we  examine  the  exterior  of  a  piece  of  common 
Sponge,  we  observe  that  it  is  covered  with  Buaute  orifiees  or 
poTM  (whenee  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  the  dass), 
thickly  set  together ;  and  that  larger  openings  are  disposed  at 
intervals  amongst  these.  If  these  larger  orifioes,  or  Mnto,  be 
traced  into  the  substance,  it  will  appear  that  they  are  the 
mouths  of  canals  or  vessels  which  ramify  through  it ;  these  have 
definite  walls  formed  by  the  firm  tissue  of  the  sponge,  but  per- 
forated vrith  a  large  number  of  orifices,  connecting  them  with 
the  ttpwooB  that  lie  between  thrir  net-work  d  branches.  The 
pores,  on  the  othw  hand,  open  into  a  less  r^ular  arrangement  of 
small  tubes  and  cells,  of  which  the  spongy  mass  is  principally 
composed.  These  spaces  are  produced  by  Idie  interiacement  of 
the  fibres  that  form  the  soHd  framework ;  they  cemmnnicate 
with  one  another  throughout  the  mass ;  and  the  canals  seem  to 
take  their  origin  from  tfie  midst  of  them,  arising  by  small  tubes 
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which  unite  into  larger  ones,  and  these  again  meeting  to  fonn 
the  wide  channels  which  terminate  in  the  vents.  If,  after  making 
snch  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  Sponge,  we  tear  a 
small  portion  of  it  into  fragments,  its  fibrous  nature  becomes 
▼ery  apparent.  If  we  submit  these  fragments  to  a  low  magnify- 
ing power,  it  is  perceived  that  they  form  a  complete  network, 
inosculating  with  each  other  in  every  direction.  By  applying  a 
higher  power,  it  is  ascertained  that  they  are  of  tubular  structure. 
In  the  Common  Sponge^  the  whole  framework  is  composed  of 
these  tubular  fibres,  which  in  some  parts  are  set  veiy  closely 
together,  whilst  in  others  they  are  loosely  arranged.  They  con- 
sist entirely  of  an  organic  texture,  rather  approaching  the  homy 
substance  of  Animals  (as  is  made  evident  by  the  smell  emitted 
on  burning  it),  than  an3rthing  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom ;  and  it  is  to  their  elasticity,  that  the  Sponge 
owes  those  properties,  which  make  it  so  useful  to  Man. 

1140.  In  other  forms  of  the  group,  however,  spicula  of  earthy 
matter  are  disposed  amongst  these;  which  add  to  the  firmness  of 
the  structure,  and  diminish  its  elasticity,  according  to  the  amount 
in  which  they  are  present.     These  spicula  are  in  some  instances 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime;  in  others  they  consist  of  pure  allex; 
and  their  form  varies  according  to  the  material.    The  earthy 
spicula  are  disposed  at  intervals  through  the  whole  mass ;  bnt 
they  are  especially  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  canals, 
and  around  the  external  orifices,  both  of  these  and  of  the  pores. 
In  fact  each  of  these  orifices  is  strengthened  by  a  regular  frame- 
work of  spicula  disposed  around  it ;    and  a  high  magnifying 
power  enables  us  to  see,  that  across  the  entrance  to  the  pores, 
there  is  also  a  very  delicate  membranous  network,  which  acts  as 
a  filter  or  sieve,  preventing  the  entrance  of  improper  particles 
along  with  the  fluid  which  is  drawn  in  through  them.     In  many 
instances,  the  sharp  ends  of  the  spicula  project  from  the  snrCaoe 
of  the  Sponge,  as  if  for  its  defence. 

1141.  When  Sponges  are  examined  in  their  living  state  and 
natural  condition,  a  constant  and  rapid  stream  of  water  is  seen 
to  issue  firom  the  larger  orifices  or  vents.  This  stream  in  msde 
apparent  by  the  movement  of  the  minute  particles  contained  in 
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it,  uid  by  the  diitorbwice  of  those  which  xta,y  be  floating  in  the 
Borrotindiiig  flnicl.   Oa  the  other  hand  it  is  eaoily  made  appuent. 


that  water  ia  as  conBtontly  b«iig  imbibed  through  the  minnte 
poree ;  and  that,  after  trarernng  the  nnaller  oavitiea  of  the 
spongy  Btractnie,  it  finds  its  way  into  the  canals  through  which 
it  is  expelled.  Some  snch  absorption  must  take  place,  to  supply 
the  fluid  inoessantly  discharged  through  the  vents.  It  is  im- 
possible to  asngn  a  cause  for  this  movement ;  no  oilia  have  been 
discovered  in  any  part  of  the  adult  animal ;  and  the  tissues  are 
altogether  possessed  of  so  little  contractility,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  the  fluid  propelled  through  the  tubes  by  any  meohanioal 
influence  on  their  part. 

1142.  The  nutrition  and  growth  of  the  Sponges  appear  to 
depend  entirely,  then,  on  the  water  which  enters  the  pores,  on 
the  substances  which  it  holds  in  solution,  and  on  the  minute 
particles  snspended  in  it.  The  entrance  of  any  but  the  smallest 
solid  Bubstancev  ia  prerented  by  the  network,  which  has  been 
described  u  stretching  over  the  pores.  From  these,  and  from 
the  water  itself,  the  animal  tissue  appears  to  derive  the  materials 
of  its  nourishment ;  and  the  siliceous  and  calcareous  substances 
must  be  separated  by  it,  from  the  state  of  solution  in  which  they 
exist  in  the  snironnding  fluid.  When  the  large  quantity  of  this 
fluid,  which  passes  through  the  canals  of  the  Sponge  in  a  short 
time,  is  taken  into  consideratiou,  it  is  not  diffionit  to  account  for 
the  derivation  of  these  ingredients  ^m  it ;  although  they  often 
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«dBt  in  sach  minnte  pioportioii,  as  aoaroely  to  be  reoognifled  bj 
the  chemiet.  Not  aaly  does  this  ciroolatioa  of  fluid  answer  the 
purposes  of  Dutrition,  but  it  is  sabservient  also  to  the  prooeas  of 
excretion.  On  watching  the  corrents  of  water  that  issue  from 
the  vents,  it  is  obeerved  that  minute  flooculent  particles  ure 
incessantly  detached  and  carried  oat  by  them ;  these  appear  as 
if  they  wero  the  residue  of  digestion,  or  pellicles  excreted  from 
the  body  and  thrown  off  from  the  sur&oe  of  the  internal  canals. 
Sometimes  the  vents  are  all  on  one  side,  whilst  the  absorbent 
pores  are  on  the  other;  and  in  one  interesting  species  of  a 
bottle-like  fdrm,  the  Leuoonia  eamprei&aj  the  pores  are  entirely 
situated  on  the  outside,  and  the  vents  on  the  interior,  so  that  a 
single  constant  and  rapid  current  of  fluid  proceeds  from  the 
mouth,  which  is  contracted  into  rather  a  narrow  orifice. 

1143.  This  movement  of  fluid  through  their  tissue  seems 
to  be  almost  the  only  action,  that  proves  the  existence  of  life  in 
these  simple  beings.  No  obvious  contraction  can  be  perceived 
when  they  are  touched  or  irritated*  They  may  be  punctured  or  cot 
with  sharp  instruments,  pieroed  with  red-hot  wires,  or  torn  into 
fragments;  and  yet  no  change  of  form,  or  other  evidence  of  aensi* 
bility,  can  be  perceived  in  them.  The  parts  which  are  unimpaired 
will  continue  to  present  the  same  phenomena  as  before ;  and  no 
injury  seems  to  have  any  influence,  beyond  the  p<»tion  imme- 
diately affected  by  it.  Nevertheless  some  observers  maintain  that 
a  shock,  afiecfing  the  whole  mass  alike,  does  produce  an  evident 
effect  upon  it.  This  has  been  particularly  noticed  in  the 
SpongiUa^  or  River-sponge.  When  allowed  to  fidl  into  water 
from  the  height  of  a  few  inches,  or  when  the  stage  of  the 
miscrosoope  is  struck,  the  tubular  prolongations  on  whidi  the 
vents  are  situated  contract  very  sensibly,  until  the  oxifioe  is 
nearly  closed,  and  projects  but  slightly.  It  has  also  been 
noticed  that  these  {wojecting  orifices  vary  considerably  in  their 
form  at  different  times,  even  within  short  intervals,  and  when 
no  external  cause  has  influenced  them.  Some  Naturalists  state, 
moreover,  that,  although  no  sensible  contractions  and  dilatations 
can  be  teen  in  the  whole  mass,  a  peculiar  sensation  nfdi  when 
the  hand  is  placed  upon  a  specimen  still  under  water.  This 
sensation  is  of  a  tingling  character,  and  appears  due  to  some 
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moTement  in  the  individaal  particles,  of  whieh  the  fleeh  of  the 
Sponge  18  cempoeed. 

1144.  The  Sponffei  m^j  be  multiplied  by  artificial  diyinon ; 
each  portion  then  becoming  a  new  individual,  like  the  sepa- 
rated buds  of  Plants*  But  no  such  division  appears  to  ooenr 
in  their  natursl  state ;  and  thej  are  reproduced  by  the  separa- 
tion of  minute  spore-like  bodies  from  the  gelatinous  portion  of 
their  tissue.  This  process  takes  place,  in  the  species  of  our  own 
coast,  at  the  earlier  part  of  winter.  At  that  period,  the  little 
reproduotiye  bodies,  or  gemtmuUiy  first  appear  as  minute  opaque 
yellow  points,  irregularly  distributed  in  the  substance  of  the 
body,  and  usuaUy  at  a  distance  firom  the  surfiuse.  As  their 
development  proceedsii  they  become  larger  and  more  opaque,  and 
present  a  regular  oval  form.  They  then  protrude  from  the 
gelatinous  lining  of  the  canals,  into  their  cavity ;  and  it  is  seen 
that  the  {wotruding  portion  is  covered  with  cilia,  which  are  in 
active  opemtion.  After  a  further  period,  they  become  altogether 
detached  from  the  parent  structure,  and  swim  forth,  by  m^pms 
of  the  cilia,  through  the  large  orifices  in  which  the  canals  termi- 
nate. In  this  condition  they  appear  as  egg-shaped  particles  of 
gelatinous  matter,  the  greater  part  of  whose  surfMe  is  covered 
with  cilia ;  but  the  smaller  end,  by  which  they  were  previously 
attached,  is  left  bare.  By  the  vibration  of  these  cilia  they  swim 
about  for  some  time,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  Animalcules, 
Their  motions  are  equal,  smooth,  and  gliding ;  and  they  appear 
to  be  influenced  by  each  others^  proximity.  When  they 
approach  near  te  each  other,  as  is  sometimes  obssrved,  they  often 
arrest  their  course,  and  swim  for  a  short  time  round  each  other. 
They  appear  by  these  movements  to  seek  a  place  adapted  to 
their  development ;  and  to  this  they  seem  partiy  guided  by  the 
influence  of  Ught^  which  they  seek  to  avoid.  The  nature  of  the 
site  chosen  varies  with  the  species.  Some  incrust  the  waahodb 
of  loose  stones  or  shells;  others  stand  a»ct  upon  a  solid  base; 
and  others  hang  from  the  under  sur&ces  of  projecting  rocks. 
Sometimes  earthy  spicnla  may  be  observed  in  the  gemmnles, 
before  they  have  attached  themsdves ;  and  in  those  species  which 
possess  them  in  the  perfect  form,  they  always  appear  within  a 
short  time  after  they  are  fixed.  No  trace  of  internal  canals,  how- 
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6Ter,  can ^ be  difloOTered  at  this  period;  and  the  fonnatioii  of 
these  does  not  begin,  until  after  the  gemmole  has  oompletety 
changed  its  condition. 

1145.  When  it  attaches  itself  to  any  sor&oe,  the  gemmole 
adheres  hj  its  small  extremity,  and  the  cilia  oontinoe  their  action 
for  some  little  time  afterwards,  as  if  to  clear  a  proper  site  for  the 
eztenmon  which  is  immediately  to  take  place.  The  gemmule 
then  spreads  itself  ont  into  a  flat  tmnsparrait  film;  and  the 
earthy  or  homy  fibres  soon  begin  to  appear  in  them.  They 
then  exhibit  minute  depressions  on  their  sut&oe,  which  gradually 
become  deeper,  so  as  to  form  canals  penetrating  into  it ;  these 
unite  with  each  other,  and  send  out  ramifications  through  the 
whole  structure  as  it  extends ;  and  thus  the  spongy  mass  is  at 
last  fully  formed.  The  spicula  and  fibres,  wUch  at  first  ap- 
peared to  be  confusedly  developed  in  the  gelatinous  growing 
membrane,  then  manifest  great  symmetry  and  method  in  their 
distribution,  with  relation  to  the  pores,  canals,  and  Tents.  The 
existence  of  this  locomotiTe  power  in  the  gemmules  of  Sponges, 
cannot  of  itself  be  regarded  as  an  unequiyocal  proof  of  their 
Animal  nature ;  since,  as  it  has  elsewhere  been  shown  (  Vboet. 
Phtsiol.  §  424),  the  sporules  or  reproductiTe  granules  of  the 
Alojb  are  equally  active  before  fixing  themselves.  But  in  their 
possession  of  ciUa^  which  are  not  known  to  exist  in  the  Vegetable 
kingdom,  and  in  the  parallelism  between  their  subsequent 
development  and  that  of  the  gemmules  of  the  Polypifera,  there 
exist  reasons  in  support  of  their  Animal  character,  though  this 
is  very  feebly  manifested. 

1146.  The  Geographical  distribution  of  the  Porifera  is 
Tery  extensive ;  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  universal. 
Every  coast,  from  the  Equator  to  the  highest  Polar  regions, 
furnishes  some  kinds  of  Sponge ;  but  they  exist  in  much  greater 
abundance  in  warm  latitudes  than  in  cold,  and  they  attain  alao  a 
much  greater  size.  They  are  all,  of  oourae,  inhabitants  of  the 
water  only,  and  if  long  removed  firom  it  they  lose  their  vitality  ; 
but  there  are  many  species,  which  seem  able  to  bear  exposure  to  the 
•air  between  the  intervals  of  the  tide,  appearing  to  flourish  equally 
well  in  deep  water,  or  at  a  level  which  is  occasionally  left  dry. 
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]  147 «  There  is  some  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
the  Fossil  remains  of  Sponges ;  but  it  is  probable  that  th^se  have 
come  down  to  ns  from  a  very  remote  period  of  the  earth's 
history,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  Sponges  were 
among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  These  remains  are 
found  in  two  states.  Sometimes  the  whole  tissue  has  been  per- 
meated by  siliceous  or  calcareous  matter ;  so  that,  on  the  mass 
being  broken,  its  internal  structure  is  yery  evident.  In  other 
instances  we  have  only  the  eoiUy  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
subsequent  fiUing-up,  with  stony  matter,  of  the  cayities  left  by 
their  decay.  There  is  reaspn  to  beUeve  that,  in  the  Sponges  of 
ancient  date,  the  siliceous  spicula  must  have  predominated ;  for 
we  find  their  fossil  renuuns  almost  always  silicified,  even  in 
calcareous  rocks.  Thus,  in  the  Chalk  (in  which  they  greatly 
abound)  all  the  remains  of  Sponges  present  the  character  oiJlinU. 
Some  of  these  flints,  when  broken,  exhibit  very  beautilully  the 
structure  of  the  Sponge ;  and  others  possess  only  its  external 
form.  Now,  many  of  the  Chalk  fosdls  are  infiltrated  with  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  not  with  flint ;  and  this  eyen  when  associated 
with  Sponges.  In  the  same  flint-nodules  which  envelope 
Sponges,  the  shells  of  the  Echinus  (§  1002)  are  found  converted 
into  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  and  dense  shells  of  MoUusca 
are  scarcely  at  aO  changed.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  some 
peculiar  attraction  for  siliceous  matter  exists  in  the  Sponges ; 
and  this  is  readily  explained  upon  well-known  chemical  prin- 
ciples. If  in  a  saturated  solution  of  two  salts,  a  crystal  of  one 
of  those  salts  be  placed,  it  will  be  increased  by  a  cr3rBtalline 
deposit  of  its  own  composition ;  whilst  the  other  salt  will  not 
form  any  depont  around  it.  If  two  organic  structures,  there- 
fore,—one  containing  siliceous  spicula,  and  the  other  calcareous 
crystals,  be  exposed  to  a  fluid  holding  both  these  substances  in 
solution,  they  will  attract  from  it  their  own  ingredient. 


**0  LORD,  HOW  MANIFOLD  ARB  THT  WORKS;   Hi    WI8DOK    HAfiT 

THOU  MADE  THRM  ALL." 


APPENDIX. 


ON  THE  INSTINCTS  OF  SOCIAL  INSECTS. 

A  OBNERAL  account  has  been  elsewhere  giyen  (AmM.  Phtsiol., 
Chap.  XIY.)  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  the  Hive  Bee ;  and  a 
similar  sketch  will  be  here  given  of  the  History  of  the  Termite* 
or  White  Ants,  and  of  that  of  the  Common  AfUe. 

The  Termites^  or  White  Ants,  belong  to  the  Order  Neoroptera 
(§  675);  and  are  the  only  tme  foctar  insects  contained  in  that 
group.  Next  to  the  Locusts,  they  may  be  reckoned  the  most 
destmctiye  Insects  known  to  Man ;  since  not  only  articles  of 
food,  but  clothing,  fences,  trees,  and  even  houses,  fall  before  their 
devouring  jaws.  As  they  are  confined,  with  scarcely  any 
exception,  to  tropical  climates,  we  are  only  acquainted  with 
their  ravages  by  Uie  reports  of  travellers  who  have  visited  those 
regions ;  but  these  reports  are  such,  as  we  may  fully  trust  to. — 
The  Termites  live  in  immense  communities,  consisting  of  kings 
and  queens,  soldiers  and  labourers.  The  kings  and  queens  are 
perfect  insects,  male  and  female;  and  their  office  is  solely  to 
increase  their  kind.  The  soldiers  appear  to  be  the  /mijmp,  stopped 
in  their  development,  so  as  never  to  possess  wings  or  to  acquire 
the  reiffoductive  organs ;  it  is  thdr  office  to  attack  every  object 
or  living  thins,  that  in  any  way  injures  or  endangers  the  safety  of 
the  nest ;  and  this  duty  they  perform  with  the  most  recUees 
bravery,  the  labourers  retinng  within  the  nest  during  the  time  of 
danger.  The  labourers  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  lartHBy 
alike  checked  in  thdr  development ;  their  offices  are  manifold, — 
their  duty  being  to  take  the  eggs  from  the  queen  as  fast  as  she 
lays  them,  to  convey  them  to  the  nurseries  and  to  tend  them 
unto  hatched,  and  to  feed  the  young,  store  provisions,  build  the 
nest,  repair  damages,  and  perform  every  kind  of  labour  requisite 
for  the  good  of  the  community, 

The  nests  of  the  Termites  are  so  numerous  all  over  the  island  of 
Bananas  and  the  adjacent  Continent  of  Africa,  that  it  is  scarcely 
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possible  to  stand  upon  anjr  open  pUce,  iuch  u  k  rioe-plantfttion 
or  other  dear  spot,  wliere  one  or  more  of  these  buildingB  is  not  to 
be  seen  within  fifty  paces.  In  mme  porta  near  Senegal,  as  men- 
tioned by  Adanson,  their  number,  magnitude,  and  cloeaMss  of 
situation,  make  them  appear  like  the  villagM  of  the  nativeB. 
These  buildings  are  usually  termed  "  bills"  from  tb^  outward 
appearance,  irhich  is  that  of  little  hills,  genovlly  pretty  much 
in  the  form  of  sugar-loavea,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height. 
These  hills  continue  quite  bare  until  they  are  six  or  eight  teet 
high ;  but  in  time  become,  like  the  rest  of  the  earth,  almost 
oovered  with  grass  and  other  plants  ;  and  in  the  dry  season,  when 
the  herbage  is  burnt  up  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  Uiey  aomewliat 
rewmble  veoy  l&rge  hay-cocks.  The  exterior  of  the  building 
'  '  I  of  one  lai^  shell  or  domed  wall ;  which  is  large  and 


strong  enough  to  shelter  the  interior  from  the  weather,  and  to 
protect  the  mhabitants  from  the  attacks  of  most  of  their  enemies. 
It  also  serves  to  collect  and  preaerre  a  regular  degree  of  genial 
warmth  and  moisture ;  which  seems  very  neceasary  for  hatching 
the  eggs  and  cherishing  the  young  ones.  The  iDterior  is  divided, 
with  great  regularity  and  oontriTance,  into  a  great  number  of 
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apartments ;  some  of  which  are  intended  for  the  residence  of  the 
kings  and  queens,  and  for  the  rearing  of  their  namerous  progeny ; 
whilst  others  serve  as  magazines^  and  are  always  found  well  filled 
with  stores  and  provisions. 

These  hills  make  their  first  appearance  above  ground,  by  a  little 
turret  or  two,  in  the  shape  of  sugar-loaves ;  which  only  rise  to  the 
height  of  a  foot,  or  a  litUe  more.  Soon  afterwards,  at  some  little 
distance,  while  the  former  are  increasing  in  height  and  size,  the 
Termites  raise  others ;  and  so  go  on  increasing  the  number,  and 
widening  them  at  the  base,  till  their  works  below  are  covered  with 
these  turrets,  which  they  always  raise  the  highest  and  largest  in 
the  middle ;  they  then,  by  filling-up  the  intervals  between  each 
turret,  collect  them,  as  it  were,  into  one  dome.  They  are  not 
very  curious  or  exact  about  these  turrets,  except  in  making  them 
very  solid  and  strong ;  and  when,  by  the  junction  of  them,  the 
dome  is  completed  (for  which  purpose  the  turrets  answer  as 
scaffolds),  they  take  away  the  middle  ones  entirely,  except  the 
tops,  which,  joined  together,  form  the  crown  of  the  cupola ;  and 
they  apply  the  clay  to  the  building  of  the  works  within,  or  to 
the  erection  of  firesh  turrets  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  hillock 
still  higher. 

The  roy^  chamber^  so  called  on  account  of  its  being  adapted 
for,  and  occupied  by,  the  king  and  queen,  is  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  hillock.  It  resembles  the  shape  of  an  egg  cut  in 
half  lengthways,  and  is  at  first  not  above  an  inch  in  length  ;  it 
is  afterwards  increased,  however,  to  six  or  eight  inches,  or  even 
more,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  queen  (^  675).  The  floor 
and  roof  of  this  chamber  are  very  solid,  and  are  composed  of 
hardened  clay.  Its  walls  are  pierced  by  several  entrances,  which 
will  admit  the  soldiers  and  labourers,  but  which  are  not  laigd 
enough  to  allow  the  king  and  queen  (who  is»  at  full  size,  a 
thousand  times  the  weight  of  a  king)  to  pass  out.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  series  of  chambers,  which  may  be  called 
the  royal  apartments,  and  which  are  occupied  by  the  soldiers  and 
labourers  that  guard  the  pair,  on  whose  safety  depends  the  hap- 
piness, and  probably  even  the  existence,  of  the  whole  community. 
These  apartments,  being  connected  together  by  openings  and 
passages,  form  an  intricate  labyrinth,  which  extends  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter  firom  the  royal  chamber  on  every  side ;  and 
they  are  surrounded  by  the  magazines  and  nurseries.  The  former 
axe  chambers  of  day ;  and  are  alwajrs  well  filled  with  a  kind  of 
provisions,  which  appear  to  consist  of  the  gums  or  other  thick 
juices  of  plants*    The  nurseries,  which  are  so  called  because  they 
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always  are  found  to  contain  eggs  and  yonnff  onee,  an  eotinfy 
oompoeed  of  wooden  materiak,  seemingly  jomed  together  with 
gums.  These  are  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  royal  apart- 
ments. When  the  nest  is  in  the  infant  state,  they  are  dose  to 
the  royal  chamber ;  but  as,  in  process  of  time,  the  queen  enlarges, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  enlarge  this  chamber  for  her  aocommo- 
dation ;  and  as  she  then  lajrs  a  greater  number  of  eggs,  and 
requires  a  greater  number  of  attendants,  so  is  it  necessaxy  to 
enlarge  and  increase  the  number  of  the  adjacoit  apartments ;  for 
which  purpose,  the  small  nurseries  that  were  at  first  built  are 
taken  to  pieces,  and  are  rebuilt  a  little  fiirther  off.  The  nurseries 
are  inclosed  in  chambers  of  clay,  like  those  which  contain  the 
provisions,  but  much  larger.  In  the  early  stato  of  the  nest  they 
are  not  larger  than  a  hazd-nut ;  but  in  old  hills,  they  are  often 
as  large  as  the  head  of  a  child  a  year  old.  Under  the  dome  is  a 
large  open  spaoCy  which  is  surrounded  by  three  or  four  large 
arches  of  a  somewhat  gothic  form ;  this  space  may  perhaps  be 
intended  to  equaliae  the  temperature  of  the  chambm  below,  by 
preventing  either  the  sun  or  the  cold  air  firom  at  once  afiecting 
the  latter. 

Beneath  the  lowest  apartments  are  found  a  set  of  large  passsges, 
which  communicate  with  all  the  chambers  of  the  interior,  and 
also  with  the  galleries  that  diverge  from  the  nest  in  various 
directions.  These  passages,  which  are  thickly  lined  with  the 
same  kind  of  clay  as  that  of  which  the  hill  ia  composed,  ascend 
the  inside  of  the  shell  in  a  spiral  manner ;  winding  round  the 
whole  building  up  to  the  top,  and  intersecting  each  other  at 
different  heights,  and  communicating  with  the  various  chambers 
by  galleries  branching  out  from  them. .  From  the  bottom  of 
these  are  several  large  galleries,  which  lead  downwards  into  the 
ground  below,  sometunes  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet ;  these 
are  mines  or  quarries,  whence  the  Termites  obtain  the  fine  gravel 
and  clay,  which  they  work  up  in  their  mouths  to  the  consistence 
of  mortar ;  and  then  use  in  the  construction  of  their  buildings. 
Other  galleries  extend  horinmtally  beneath  the  ground,  at  a 
small  depth  bdow  its  surfiuse,  to  a  great  distance.  Sometimes 
these  passages  cannot  be  continued  under  ground  in  the  required 
direction ;  and  the  Termites  then  make  pipes  or  oovered^ways 
along  its  surfiMse,  composed  of  the  same  materials  with  the  nests. 
These  they  continue,  with  many  windings  and  ramifications,  for 
great  len^hs ;  and  they  construct,  where  it  ia  posrible,  subter- 
ranean pipes  running  parallel  with  them,  into  which  they  may 
sink  and  save  themselves,  if  their  galleries  above  ground  arc 
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destroyed  by  yiolenoe,  or  the  tread  of  men  or  iinimalB  aknn  them. 
When  a  person  accidentally  enters  any  solitary  groTe,  where  the 
gronnd  is  pretty  well  coYered  with  their  arched  galleries^  they 
giTe  the  aUrm  by  loud  hissings,  which  may  be  dutinctly  heard 
at  every  step ;  soon  after  this,  their  galleries  may  be  searched 
in  vain  for  the  insects ;  but  little  holes  are  found,  just  lan;e 
enough  to  admit  of  their  escape  into  the  subterraneous  roacb. 
These  galleries  are  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  Termites  to  pass 
and  repass  without  stopping  each  other  (though  there  are  always 
numerous  passengers),  and  to  shelter  them  equally  from  light 
and  air,  as  well  as  from  their  enemies,-— of  which  the  Ants,  bemg 
the  most  numerous,  are  the  most  formidable.  If  the  Termites 
are  dislodged  from  their  covered  ways,  the  yarious  species  of 
Ants  (which  are  probably  as  numerous  above  ground  as  the 
Termites  are  in  their  subterranean  passages)  instantly  seize  and 
drag  them  away  to  their  nests,  to  feed  their  young  brood.  The 
Termites  are,  therefore,  ezceedinffly  solicitous  about  preserving 
their  covered  ways  in  sood  repaur ;  and  if  one  of  these  be  de- 
molished for  a  few  inches  in  length,  it  is  wonderful  how  soon 
they  will  rebuild  it.  At  first,  in  their  hurry,  they  run  into  the 
-open  part  an  inch  or  two,  but  stop  so  suddenly  that  it  is  evident 
they  are  surprised ;  for  ^ough  some  will  run  straight  on^  and 
get  under  the  further  part  of  the  aroh  as  speedily  as  possible, 
most  of  them  nm  back  as  fast,  and  very  few  will  venture  through 
that  part  of  the  gallery  which  is  left  uncovered.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  may  be  seen  engaged  in  rebuilding  the  arch ;  and 
even  if  three  or  four  yairds  of  their  gallery  have  been  destroyed, 
it  will  be  restored  by  the  next  morning,  and  will  be  found  to 
contain  numerous  Termites  passing  along  in  both  directions.  If 
the  gallery  be  several  times  destroyed,  they  will  at  length  seem 
to  give  up  the  point,  and  build  another  in  a  different  <ureotion ; 
but  if  the  old  one  led  to  some  favourite  plunder,  they  will 
rebuild  it  again  in  a  few  dajrs ;  and  unless  the  nest  be  destroyed, 
they  will  never  totally  abandon  their  gallery. 

The  galleries  of  the  Termites  are  ofben  carried  beneath  the 
foundations  of  houses  and  store-houses^  at  several  feet  below  the 
surface ;  sometimes  they  rise  through  the  floors ;  but  they  are 
frequently  continued  in  the  interior  of  the  posts  of  which  the 
sides  of  tiie  buildings  are  composed,  following  the  course  of 
the  fibres  to  the  top,  and  having  lateral  perforations  or  cavities 
here  and  there.  While  some  of  the  Termites  are  employed  in 
gutting  the  posts,  others  ascend  fipom  them,  entering  a  nAer  or 
some  other  part  of  the  roof^  in  search  (as  it  would  seem)  of  thatch. 
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which  is  their  faTourite  food.  If  they  find  it,  they  hring  up  wet 
clay,  and  huild  galleries  through  the  roof  in  yarious  directions,  as 
long  as  it  will  support  them.  In  this  manner  a  wooden  house  is 
speedily  destroyed ;  and  all  that  it  contains  is,  at  the  same  time, 
subjected  to  the  rayages  of  these  destructiye  insects.  In  carrying 
on  this  business,  they  sometimes  appear  to  find,  by  some  means 
or  other^  that  the  post  has  a  certain  weight  to  support,  and  then, 
if  it  is  a  conyenient  track  to  the  roof,  or  is  itself  a  kind  of  wood 
agreeable  to  them,  they  bring  their  mortar ;  and,  as  fast  as  they 
take  away  the  wood,  replace  the  yacancy  with  that  material, 
which  they  work  together  more  closely  and  compactly  than 
human  strength  or  art  could  ram  it.  Hence,  when  the  house  is 
pulled  to  pieces,  the  posts  formed  of  the  softer  kinds  of  wood  are 
often  found  reduced  almost  to  a  shell ;  and  almost  all  of  them 
are  transformed  from  wood  to  clay,  as  solid  and  hard  as  many 
kinds  of  free-stone  used  for  building  in  England. 

Of  the  true  AnUy  which  belong  to  the  Order  Hymenopten^  a 
general  description  has  been  alr^y  giyen  (§  694) ;  but  it  r^- 
mains  to  notice  some  of  the  chief  points  in  the  structure  of  their 
habitation,  and  in  their  social  economy.  As  among  the  Termitea,- 
there  are  four  orders  in  the  community, — the  perfect  males  and 
females,  the  workers,  and  the  soldiers ;  the  workers  and  soldiers, 
howeyer,  cannot  be  regarded  as  either  lame  or  pupsB,  since  they 
undergo  the  regular  metamorphoses ;  but  they  haye  neither  tl» 
wings  nor  the  reproductiye  organs  deyeloped.  As  among  the 
other  social  Hjrmenoptera,  they  are  neuUrs^  that  is,  of  no  sex ; 
but  they  most  nearly  approach  the  female.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Red  Ants  of  this  country  are  nearly  three  times  the  size  of 
the  workers,  and  their  heads  are  larger  in  proportion  ;  those 
of  the  Yellow  Ant  are  about  twice  the  size  of  the  workers.  In 
describing  the  habitations  of  this  race,  it  will  be  best  to  confine 
ourselyes  to  the  latter  of  these  species,  which  is  yery  abundant  in 
our  own  country.  Their  hillocks  are  apparently  made  in  a  much 
less  elaborate  manner  than  the  dYrellings  of  the  Termites ;  but 
they  are  not  less  perfectJy  adapted  to  their  required  object.  They 
are  composed  of  bits  of  stubble,  fragments  of  leayes,  small  stones, 
splinters  of  wood,  &C.,  which  are  collected  by  the  Ants,  and  laid 
(as  it  might  appear)  promiscuously  together;  but  although 
apparently  a  careless  heap,  the  hillock  is  really  a  most  ingenious 
deyice  for  eyading  the  e£^cts  of  wind  and  the  attacks  of  enemies, 
and  yet  more  especially  for  reoeiying  and  husbanding  the  heat  of 
the  son.    Its  exterior  always  presents  the  appearance  of  a  dome ; 
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and  fipom  its  sammit  a  number  of  avenues,  carefully  excayated 
like  tunnels,  lead  downwards  into  the  interior,*-the  number  of 
them  depending  on  the  population  and  extent  of  the  nest.  Their 
external  apertures  are  of  varied  size ;  there  is  sometimes  a  prin- 
cipal one  at  the  top ;  but  there  are  usually  several,  of  unequal 
size,  which  are  surrounded  by  passages  arranged  with  great 
regularity.  In  the  habitations  of  many  species  of  Ants,  we  never 
find  an  aperture  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  entrance  of  enemies 
or  the  passage  of  rain-water ;  the  dome  being  closed  on  every 
side,  and  having  only  one  aperture  near  the  base,  which  is  not 
unfrequently  continued  into  a  serpentine  gallery  many  feet  in 
extent.  With  the  Yellow  Ants,  however,  it  is  quite  different. 
They  stand  in  crowds  on  their  nests  during  the  day,  and  seem 
quite  fearless  of  any  disturbance  to  the  interior ;  and  at  night, 
before  retiring  to  the  bottom  of  their  habitation,  they  close  all 
the  apertures  with  the  greatest  care.  This  curious  fact  was  first 
discovered  by  Huber,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  economy  of  Bees  and  Ants.  On  closely  watching  the 
appearance  of  one  of  these  nests,  he  found  it  undergoing  an  hourly 
change ;  so  that  the  apertures,  so  spacious  in  the  middle  of  the 
daj,  gradually  diminished  in  size  towards  the  evening,  and  at 
night  entirely  disappeared  ;  the  dome  being  then  closed  in  every 
paiij  and  aU  the  Ants  bemg  concealed  within.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  Ants  £aw  little  bits  of  wood  into  the 
openings,  placing  them  across  the  entrance,  and  sinking  the  ends 
in  the  covering  of  the  hill ;  they  then  fetch  others,  laying  them 
across  the  first,  and  so  continue  selecting  other  pieces,  smaller 
and  smaller  as  the  work  advances  towards  its  accomplishment ; 
and  finaUy  close  the  opening  with  bits  of  dried  leaves,  and  similar 
materials. — In  the  morning,  a  few  Ants  may  be  seen  wandering 
about  the  exterior  of  the  nert, — ^the  numbers  gradually  increasing, 
as  others  emerge  from  the  interior  under  the  little  roofe  formed 
at  the  entrance  of  each  avenue ;  and  these  soon  set  to  work,  and 
begin  to  clear  away  the  barricades.  This  employment  continues 
for  hours,  until  at  length  the  apertures  are  sufficiently  extended ; 
and  the  materials  used  in  closine  them  are  distributed  oyer  the 
exterior  of  the  nest.  This  is  a  daily  labour,  unless  it  rains,  or 
the  morning  threatens  rain ;  and  if  rain  come  on  after  it  has  been 
performed,  they  hasten  to  close  the  apertures  as  at  night. 

The  dome  contains  a  number  of  spacious  chambers,  communi- 
cating with  each  other  by  galleries ;  these  chambers,  however, 
are  low,  irregular  in  figure,  and  caidessly  constructed ;  but  they 
are  convenient,  nevertheless,  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
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oonstraeted, — that  of  oontaming  the  Uuttsb  and  pupa  at  eertain 
hours  of  the  day.    The  eggs,  lehen  deposited  hy  the  fieinale  or 
queen  ant  (who  drops  them  at  random  m  her  progress  thiongli 
the  nest),  are  taken  charge  of  by  the  workers ;  who  immediately 
seise  them  and  carry  them  in  their  mouths,  in  small  parcels, 
and  lay  them  in  heaps  in  separate  apartments.     They  oonatantly 
tend  them  until  they  are  hatched^  incessantly  turning  them  ba^- 
wards  and  forwards' with  their  tongues  for  the  purpose  of  mois- 
tening them,  without  which  they  would  come  to  nothing;  and 
it  miut  be  to  the  moisture  thus  imparted  to  them,  that  the  great 
enlargement  of  the  eggs  is  due,  which  has  been  constantly  noticed 
previously  to  the  hatching  of  Uie  lanree.     The  workers  frequentiy 
remove  the  eggs  from  one  quarter  of  the  nest  to  another,  as  th^ 
require  a  warmer  or  a  cooler^  a  moister  or  a  drier  atmiosphere  ; 
and  at  intervals  they  brood  over  them,  as  if  to  impart  to  them 
a  genial  warmth.    When  the  larvsB  come  forth,  the  workers  are 
almost  constantly  engaged  in  supplying  their  wants  and  forward- 
ing their  growtii.     Every  evening,  an  hour  before  sunaet,  they 
regularly  remove  the  whole  brood  (as  well  as  the  eggs  and  pups) 
to  cells  situated  lower  down  in  the  earth,  where  they  will  be  s^e 
from  oold ;  and  in  the  morning  they  as  constantly  remove  them 
again  towards  the  surface  of  the  nest^^-unless  there  is  a  prospect 
of  cold  or  wet  weather,  in  which  case  they  do  not  remove  them. 
When  the  rays  of  the  sun  ftrst  strike  upon  the  nest,  a  most  ani- 
mated scene  takes  place.    The  Ants  on  the  eztericw  are  the  first 
to  feel  the  influence  of  the  warmth ;  they  enter  the  nest,  ran 
along  the  avenues  and  galleries  to  the  various  chambers,  and 
communicate  the  intelligence  to  every  ant  they  meet, — tapping 
their  fellows  gently  with  their  antennce,  or,  if  this  be  not  attended 
to,  biting  them  severely  witii  their  mandibles.   At  last  the  whde 
colony  seems  to  partake  of  the  excitement,  and  each  labourer 
then  carefully  takes  a  larva  or  a  pupa  in  his  mouth,  conveys  it 
through  all  the  winding  passages  to  the  outside,  and  places  it  in 
such  a  position  as  to  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun.    The  larvce  and 
pupsd  are  seldom  exposed  tothe  taH  rays  of  the  sun  for  »  longer 
period  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes ;  they  are  then  cooTcyed 
into  little  cells  constructed  on  the  exterior  of  the  nest  purposely  is 
receive  them,  and  are  protected  from  the  too  great  h^  of  the 
sun's  rays,  by  a  dight  covering  of  chaff,  stubbl^  or  other  light 
matter.     As  the  heat  of  the  sun  decreases  in  the  afternoon,  ^le 
larva  and  pupsd  are  again  fully  exposed  to  it  for  a  shcnrt  seai^ai 
as  before,  and  are  then  carefully  returned  one  by  one,  through  the 
almost  intenuin^le  passages,  each  into  the  identical  ehambs 
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from  which  it  was  brought  in  the  morninff ;  and  after  this  they  are 
oairefolly  fed  by  the  workers,  who  nourish  them  with  the  food 
they  have  collected  during  the  day. 

When  the  larvad  have  attained  their  full  growth,  they  spin  a 
oocooD,  in  which  they  remain  as  pupn  until  the  time  of  their 
final  change.  In  this  state  they  are  commonly,  but  erroneously, 
known  under  the  name  of  ''  eggs ;"  and  being  a  £&Tourite  article 
of  food  with  pheasants  and  partridges,  they  are  ^agcirly  sought 
after  by  persons  who  rear  these  birds  from  the  egg.  The  cocoons 
containing  the  pupae  are  <ii  a  long  cylindrical  form,  and  of  a  dirty 
white  colour ;  and  the  contained  animals  are  perfectly  motionless. 
When  ready  to  come  forth  as  perfect  AntSi  they  cannot,  like  most 
other  Insects,  set  themselves  free  from  their  envelope ;  but  they 
are  dependent  upon  the  assistance  of  the  workers,  who  moisten  it 
and  cut  it  with  their  mandibles,  and  then  gently  draw  forth  the 
contained  body.  The  greatest  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  winged 
Ants,*-the  pevfect  males  and  females,— on  which  the  continuance 
of  the  race  depends ;  these  are  most  assiduously  tended  by  the 
workers,  who  cleanse  their  bodies,  extend  their  wings,  supply 
them  with  food,  and  accompany  them  in  their  wanderings 
through  the  hive.  A  large  number  of  the  winged  Ants  are 
produced  every  season  in  each  community ;  and  they  may  be 
frequently  seen  in  the  autumn,  covering  almost  the  whole  surface 
of  the  hiUook.  The  greater  number  of  these,  however,  perish  in 
various  ways ;  and  only  a  small  number  remain,  either  to  found 
new  colonies,  or  to  keep  up  the  population  of  the  parental  resi- 
dence. Sometimes  the  new  colony  is  commenced  by  the  queen 
alone:  who  excavates  her  future  dwelling-place,  and  lays  the 
eggs,  feeds  the  larvae,  and  tends  the  pupae,  without  any  assist- 
ance; but  the  workers  that  are  first  produced,  then  aid  her  in 
the  requisite  attentions  to  the  subsequent  progeny.  In  other 
instances,  the  queen  falls  in  with  a  few  workers,  that  have  wan- 
dered, at  this  period  of  excitement,  to  an  unusual  distance  from 
the  nest ;  and  if  so,  they  unite  their  labours  with  hers. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  Ants, 
is  the  propensity  poesessed  by  certain  species  to  kidnap  the 
workers  of  other  species,  and  to  compel  them  to  labour  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  thus  using  them  completely  as  slaves ; 
and,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  the  kidnappers  are  red  or  pale- 
coloured  Ants,  whilst  the  slaves  are  of  a  jet  black.  The  time  for 
capturing  slaves  extends  over  a  period  of  about  ten  weeks,  and 
never  commences  until  the  male  and  female  Ants  are  about 
coming  forth  from  the  pupa  state ;  and  thus  the  marauders  never 
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interfere  with  the  oontinuation  of  the  species.  This  appears  to 
be  a  special  a^ptation  of  their  peculiar  instinct ;  for  if  the  attacks 
were  made  on  the  nests  of  the  Negro  Ants,  before  those  by  whom 
the  race  is  propagated  are  ready  to  issne  forth,  it  mast  speedily 
become  extinct. — When  the  Bed  Ants  are  about  to  sally  forth  on 
a  marauding  expedition,  they  send  scouts  to  ascertain  the  exact 
position  in  which  a  colony  of  Negro  Ants  may  be  found ;  these 
scouts,  having  discoTered  the  object  of  their  search,  retum  to 
their  nest  and  report  their  success.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
army  of  Red  Ants  marches  forth,  headed  by  a  vanguard,  con- 
sisting of  eight  or  ten  Ants  only,  which  is  perpetually  being 
changed, — the  individuals  which  constitute  it,  halting,  when  they 
have  advanced  a  little  before  the  main  body,  falling  to  the  rear, 
and  being  replaced  by  others.  When  they  have  arrived  near  the 
Negro  colony,  they  disperse,  wandering  through  the  herbage,  and 
hunting  about,  as  if  aware  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  object  of 
their  search,  yet  ignorant  of  its  exact  position.  At  last  they 
discover  the  settlement ;  and  the  foremost  of  the  invaders  rush- 
ing impetuously  to  the  attack,  are  met,  grappled  with,  and 
frequently  killed  by  the  Negroes  on  guard.  The  alarm  is 
quickly  communicated  to  the  interior  of  the  nest ;  the  Negtoes 
saHj  forth  by  thousands;  and  the  Red  Ants  rushing  to  the 
rescue,  a  desperate  conflict  ensues,  which,  however,  always 
terminates  in  the  defeat  of  the  Negroes,  who  retire  to  the 
innermost  recesses  of  their  habitation.  Now  follows  the  scene  of 
pillage.  The  Red  Ants,  with  their  powerjful  mandibles,  tear 
open  the  sides  of  the  Negro  Ant-hill,  and  rush  into  the  heul  of 
the  citadel.  In  a  few  minutes  each  of  the  invaders  emetges, 
carrying  in  its  mouth  the  pupa  of  a  worker  Negro ;  which  it  has 
obtained  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  and  valour  of  its  natoral 
guardians.  The  Red  Ants  retum  in  perfect  order  to  their  nest, 
bearing  with  them  their  living  burthens.  On  reaching  the  nest, 
the  pupsB  appear  to  be  treated  precisely  as  their  own ;  and  the 
workers,  when  they  emerge,  perform  the  various  duties  of  the 
community  with  the  greatest  energy  and  apparent  good- will ; 
they  repair  the  nest,  excavate  passages,  collect  fooC  'oed  the 
larvsd,  take  the  pupsB  into  the  sunshine,  and  perform  every  office 
which  the  weltoe  of  the  colony  seems  to  require ;  in  fiict,  they 
conduct  themselves  entirely  as  if  fulfilling  their  original  des- 
tination.* 

*  The  detoilt  of  this  Appendix  hftve  been  chiefly  taken  from  Mr.  Newmui'ft 
Tory  excellent  **  Familiar  Introdnction  to  the  Hittory  of  Inaecta." 
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Elephant,  986 
Elephant- Seal,  909 
Elk,  960 
Emu,4i80 
£m(<l«^486,487 
Emperor  Moth,  7IO 
BmyBaunu,  487 
Bnohelyi^  1115) 
Bnorinua,  1019 
Bntellne,  151 
Sntowuf^hagOtfSSd 
EnUmatracat  806 
BimMOA,  850 
Bpeira,  758 
Ephemera,  674 
Equida,  999 
Brinaeeadat  178 


BrIaCalls,  731 
Erne,  370 
Rrrantst,  757 
Eeonlent  Swallow,  408 
Esocidm.BHa 
Baphroaine,  889 
Aipoda,  658 
Eoropcan  Blaan,970 
Bnropttan  Hoopoe,  418 
Eompoan  Nuthatch,  419 
Eiiropttan  Wren.  490 
Emyale,  1015 
Ezooetna,  568 


Fdleonida,9S5 
Fallow-Deer,  961 
FaJae  Soorpione,  76i 
FeiUUB»lW 
Felli,186 
Ferret.  109 
FMd-Grloket,  068 
Fleld.MooM,  996,  998 
Fifteen-apined  Stioklebaok, 

556 
FIlarta,863 
FUe-Fiah,  580 

Fmtaida,  757 

FInohea,  386,  387 
FiBHaa,  575 
Flahlng-Frog.  564 
Fiuipennett  713 
Fiuiroiirts,  385 
FUtutarida,  806 
FUmingo,  454 
Fla^FUh,  574 
Flea.  735 
Flounder,  674 
Fluke,  574 
Fluatia,  1101 
Fly,  739 
Fly-oatcher,  40 
Flylnr'Fiab,568 
Flylng-Lemur,  163 
Flying  Phalanger,  314 
Faramini^a^  1107 
Foreet-flies.  795 
Fof:^«iili<f<e,  663 
FoTMidcbr,  094 


Fox,  196 
Fox-Shark,  589 
Fox-tailed  Monkey,  100 
Freshwater  Muaael.  949 
Frigate-Bird,  461 
FringiUidm*  386, 387 
Frog,  510 
Frog-hoppers,  7I8 


FtOgpridm,  716 
Fnlgon  lantenMcia,  717 
For  Seal,  909 

G. 

Gadfly,  799 
tfadidiiB^S^ 
Gafflonella,  1138 
Galago,  169 
Galathea,78B 
Galeodet,7B3 
Galeopitlieoaa,  163 
Gaiermdnte,  990 
QaU-lllea,  084 
Galletia.719 
0a/{<iM«CA499 
€tanaideaHt,  586 
Gar-Fl8h.50B 
Garmhras  Boiler,  410 


Gaateroateoa,  636 


GaTial,40] 

GanUei985 

Geoanjlnn%  786 

Gecko,  400 

Genet,  197 

0eMoHMi,7<l«79S 

Geemetrida,  711 

Geophilus,  893 

Geutrupea,  660 

Ghost-Moth,  TOO 

Gibbon.  140 

Giraflh,963 

Girdle  of  Tenna^  1037 

Glanoni^915 

Glead,  293 

Globe.Flah,57» 

Glomeriik894 

Glutton,  198 

Glyptodon,  947 

Gnu,  968 

Goat,  979 

Goat-MoA,  700 

Goatanoker,  406,  406 

Goby,  563 

Gold-Fiah,  567 

Goiden-ocested  Wi«b,  400 

Golden  Plover,  445 

Golden  Thmflh,  409 

Goldfinch,  388 

Gonyleptes^  706 

Goose.  455 

Gooeander,  455 

Gordius,  848 

Gorgonia,  1098 

Goshawk,  379 

Grakle.306 

Oraftatorett  443 
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Onrnpni,  911 
Graahopper,  609 
Oravigrada,  i44 
Great  Ant-Bator,  SSO 
Gnat  Biutard,  444 
Great  Northom  Divvr,  406 
Great  Snipe,  450 
Giebe,  456 
Greenland  Beal,  908 
Greenland  Whale,  914 
Green  Polype,  104S 
Green  Turtle^  488 
Grey  Baboon,  156 
Gnj  Flyoatofaer,  408 
Grey  Mullet,  569 
Gr«y  Plover,  445 
Grey  Ptarmigan,  439 
Grey  Seal,  908 
Groebeak,'888 
Gronae,  499 
Gntida,  447 
OrpUidtBt  668, 60B 
Gryllotalpa,  668 
GryUae,66B 
Guanaoo,98S 
Gudgeon,  567 
Guillemot,  457 
Guinea  Pig,  939 
Gall,  459 
Gurnard.  556 
Gymnodontea^  078 
Gymnotna,  576 
Gymnnrua,  178 
Gypa5tua,371 
Gypogeranua,  879 
G^ina8,645 

H. 

Haddock,  574 

Hag,58S 

Hake,  574 

Haloyon,  419 

Halllrat,  574 

Halloore,305 

Ha]lotii,997 

Haltioa,60O 

HalyB,799 

Hamadryaa,  510 

Hammer-headed  Shark, 

HanunerOyater,  944 

Hamster,  996 

Handilab,564 

Hapale,  100 


Harfang,  389 
Harp.  Seal,  901 
Harpyia,  173 
Hairier,  375 
Harry-tong-lega,  797 


Harreet-Bug,  766 
Harveat-Men,  769 
Harveet-H ouaeb  996 
HawfloOh,  388 
Hawk,  379 
Hawk-Motha,  707 
Hawk-Owl,  383 
HawkabiU  Turtle,  488 
Hedgehog,  178 
BOianthoida,  1058 
Helinfaa,  913 
Hellz,  913 
Helmet-ShelU  993 

HemeroUua,  677 
BepidUdm,  709 
Hermit-Crsb,  787 
Heron,  448 
Herring,  571 
^«<eronMra,  653 
HnraaoPonA,  901 
HeUntpUra,  791 
High.ilnned  Gaohalot,  913 
Bippidtg,  787 
Hifpdboicidm,  795 
Hippooampna,  578 
Hippopotamua,  997 
Hirudo,  848 
HUrunMnidm^  407 
HiT»-Bee,  6B8 

Hobby>  967 
Hog.  995 

.Hog^rat,996 
Boloptyohiua,  587 
Holothurla,  1090 
Hcmoptera,  715 
Honey-BuBBurd,  374 
Honey-dew,  719 
Hmuy-gnide,  495 
Haney-aookera,  417 
Hooded  Grow,  304 
Hoonnman,  151 
Hoopoe,  418 
Hop-fly,  719 
Hoppen^  739 
Hombill,397 
Homed  Owl.  389 
Horae  tribe,  990 
Horae^300 
Horae-ahoe  Bat,  169 
Honae  Crioket,  668 
Hooae  Spider,  758 
Honae  Swallow,  407 
Howling  Monkey,  159 
Humble  Bee,  668 
Humming  Bird,  414, 415 
Humming-bird  Hawk- 
moth,  707 
Hunting  Leopard,  188 
Hunting  Spld«a,  754 


HutiB,996 
Hyalaa,809 
Hyena,  190 

Hydatina,860 
Hydra,  1043 
Hydzachna^  706 
HydroOhaBnia,  934 
JfydroMTiaca,  793 
Hifdromttrida,  799 
Hydr<riday  1053 
Hydrophilna,  649 
HyU,  519 
Hylobatea,  149 
Hylurgna,  656 
HftuMpUra^  688 
Hyperoodon,  919 
Hypeipiymnua,  313 
Hyraz,  994 
HpHricidtB,  939 

I. 

Ibex,  973 
Ibia,  449 
Tnhnfwimnn,  197 
lehneumonida,  691 
lothyoaauma,  504 
Iffuanid4B,  49A 

Indian  BuflnUob  971 
Indloator,  495 
In/bnbtwuhiaia,  916 
Inia,919 
ItueeUvora,  174 
Imacn,609 
Insettoret,  384 
IrlahElk.96] 
lata  Hippuria.  1093 
Jropodo,  797 
Iulua,8S4 
Ixodea,706 

J. 

Jaoatta,459 
Jaekal,  196 
Jack  Sniper  450 
Jaguar,  189 
Javelin  Staake^  509 
Jay.  394 

Jemlah  Ibex,  973 
Jerboa,  999 

Jer  Faloon,  367 
Jigger,  735 
John  Dory,  550 

K. 

Kahau,151 
Kangaroo,  319 
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Kangaroo  Rat,  313 
Kgatwlt  387 
KlogflAer,  412 
Kinglet,  400 
King  Tiiltare,  S7fi 
Kite,  373 
Koala,  314 


LabyrtnthodoD,  518 
Laeartida,  490,  300 
Lady-bird,  661 
LawkHUpoda,f96 
Lagomyt,  S37 
Lagopus,43S 
Lamantin.  305 

LAMBLLIBllAIfCBIATAy  830 

LatmtlUeomett  650 
Lammergeyar,  371 
Lanuia,  588 
Lamprey,  585 
Lancelot,  586 
Lanoet-iUi,  560 
Land-Bog,  781 
Und-Crab.  786 
LandNewte,  513 
Land.Rail8,  458 
Land  Tortoise,  486, 487 
Laniada,  308, 401 
Lanner,  367 
Lanteni-Fllfli,  716 
Lapwing,  446 
XarUtf,  453 
LatebrieoUe,  754 
LaUriffradat  756 
Launoe,  577 
Leeoh,847 
Lemur,  161 
Lemurida,  146, 161 
Leopard,  188 
Lepaa,  887 
Lepadidm,8n 
LejpMopt$r«it  701 
L^idoairen,  514 
Lepidosteua,  578 

LepUana,737 
L«porid«e.  836 
Leptooephalua,  577 
Leptotherium,  883 
Lenuea,  818,  813 
LerruHda,  818,  815 
LibeUulida.ms 
Limacida,  918 
Limax,918 
LImnadIa,  808 
Limnoria,  786 
Limpet,  988 
Limulua,  817 


Ling,  574 

Lingnatnlm,  853 

Lithobtns  fordpatnib  883,' 

Little  BoBtard,  444 

Llama,  878.  888 

Lobater,784 

LoautUUe,  688, 670 

Lollgo,898 

Long-eared  Bat,  171 

Long-taOed  Field-BfonaM^ 

JDof^feome^,  657 

L<tpf^id^,Ui 

Lophiodon,  898 

Lopbina,  564 

Lapho^anAiatap  SfB 

Lophynu,687 

Lories,  488 

Lorieatat  846 

Lorikeet,  498 

Loria,168 

Louae,736 

Lore-Urdi^  488 

Loxia,  300 

LQcanua,658 

Luoina,965 

LombrietUb  843 

Lump-llah,  575 

Lntraiia,  907 

Lyoaon  plotna,  169 

Lyoosna,  755 

Lymnaa,  914 

Lynx,  191 

Lyretail,490 

M. 

Maocaw,488 
MaohillB,  737 
Maokerol,558 
Maercpodidet,  318 
Jtfocroura,  788 
Maotra,955 
Madrepore,  1071 
Mnnura,480 
Magllua,9a6 
Magot,155 
Magpie.  384 
Magpiennoth,  711 
Maia,785' 
Maigre,  557 
MalacopUrffgii,  537 
Malacopitrifgii  abdomi. 

naUi,BffJ 
Maioeopterpffii  apoda,  576 
MaiaeopterygH  nUhbraeki' 

Mallard,  455 
MaUea8,944 
Malmaft  168 
Mammalia,  71 


Mamwmth,  988 
Man-of-WBT-Blid,  461 
Mmaiidm»9» 
Mandrill,  156 

Mantia,086 
MargarUaei^^  841 
Marine  fikialce^  511 
Manno^SSO 
Manaoaet,  160 
Mamh  Sandpiper,  460 

ManlhTortoiaeib489 
MaratpialUa^  308 
Marten,  198 
Martin,  407 
MaaoaBee,a07 
Maatodan,88» 
May-Fly,  678 
Meal-Worm.  653 
Meandrfna,  1071 
Medoaa,  1031 
Megadenn,  169 
M^gaUottaya,  568 
M^galonyz,  945 
MegaloeMiraa,49e 
Meffopodidm,  433 
Megapodiua^  435 
Megatherium,  845 
Mriawoma,  653 
Maipkagida',  417 
Jfcai/^ro,  696 
Mekdontha,  631 
Mtropidm,  413 
Merlin,  367 
Meiganaer,  455 
Midge,  727 
MiUqwde^SM 
Minnow,  567 
Mite,  765 

Mitred  BaaOiafc,  486 
MooUng-Bird,  409 
Mole^  175 
Mole-Cricket,  688 
Moto-Rat,  827 
MaixincA,868 
Monad,  1185 
Monitor.  499 
Monkey,  150 
Monodon,818 
JkfofioiiMrtt,  780 
MiMOtrematat  317 
Moor>Harrier,  37J^ 
MoorJBen«458 
Mooae-Deer,  880 
MofTia,577 
Mone,803 
Mo9€Mda,  876 
Moaoaaurua,  488 
Moequifeo,  787 
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Motb«r  Carey  *■  Ohlokai,  4S9 
Moiiffl(ni,  274 
Mouse,  S96,  ii8 
Moiia»^oiiredBat,  171 
MugiUlda,  M9 

Mallet,  sea 

Marex,  995 
Mwridm,  SSS 
Mutcieapid^,  403 
Museidm,  7SS 
MudcBeetle,  «S7 
Mnak-Deer»  S77 
Moflk-Oz,  971 
Mnak-Rat,  177 
MuakquAih,  SSS 
Musopkagtdm  3B9 
Mu«el,946 
MutUlidm,  199 
MuUUidiB,  m^ 
Mya.067 
Myoetns,  150 
M7gale,754 
MyUobatM,  684 
Mylodon,  9M 
Myopotamas.  930 
Myjuafooa,  890 
MyrmeoobiuB,  309 
Mynneoophaca»  950 
Mynneleonldtt,  676 
My8ia,790 
MptOaeem,  946 
My  Uloi  polymorphns,  948 
Myzine,  585 

N. 

Nab,  846 
Ni0a,510 
If  a&da,  438 
Napa.  977 
Narwhal.  919 
Narioa.  900 
NatanUs,  750 
Natatortt,  453 
NautUidm,  886 
NautilitM.  896 
NaotUus  pompUlus,  894 
Neorophoroa,  648 
Nemettrina,  730 
jremoecra.  797 
Hepidm^m 
Nereiak830 
JTcvroptera.  671 
Newt,  513 
Nigger,  687 
NighMIawk.  406 
Nightingale,  3B0 
Nitiddm.ltfJ 


Noctilio.  179 
NoctUooa,  1030 
Noctuida,  711 
Noctule,  17s 

Nocturnal  LepidopUra,  706 
Noiaeantha,  798 
Norway  Haddock,  556 
Notldamns,  589 
Notoneota,  793 
JfiMfifrrancAiata,  915 
Numldlan  Cranes  447 
NammaUte,110e 
Nathatcdi,  419 
NutWeeTfl.6S5 
NycUribiidm,  796 
Nyoterin,  169 
Nylghao,  9GB 
Nymphon,  816 

O. 

Oared  Shrew,  177 
Oodot,  189 
Octopttt,887 
Oeetroa,733 
Old  Bnglith  Rat,  993 
Ollra,  903. 993 
One-humped  Oamd,  978 
Ophidic,  506 
Ophisumi^576 
C^iora.  1015 
Opoaeum,  309 
Opoetnm-flhrimp,  799 
Orblou]a,987 
OrblUUr,  758 
Oigaa-pipe  Coral.  1094 
Oigaaist  Tanager,  389 
Omlthorfaynciia,  317 
Orthagorisoua,  579 
Qrthooeimtitek  806 
OrtkopUra,  9Bi 
Ortolan,  3^ 
Oryotaropua,  949 
Oeprey,370 
OowoaaFiahea,550 
0«(ra«e«,  987 
Oatraokin,  580 
OHrapoda,  8U6 
Oatrioh,437 
Otidm.AU 
OtoUonna,  169 
Otter,  901 
Onlar  Carron,  507 
Ooiang  Outan,  144, 148 
Onatitii,  160 
Ovalia,  796 
OTO-viTiparooi  Mammalia, 

306 
Ovula,    93 


Owl,  380 
Ox,  989 
Qyater,940 
Oyiter-oatobar,  446 

P. 

PodkiMkraMlA,  985 
Paoa,989 
Pagurid^t  791 
Fainted  Lady.  706 
Palaotherlom,  991 
PaUnanu^788 

PAIXIOBaAJfCRlATa,  966 

Palpioonea,  649 
Palndina,ft20 
Panda,  900 
Pangolin,  950 
Panorpidm^  679 
Panther,  188 
FapiUo,706 
Paplo.  154, 155 
Paradiseidir,  396 
Panakeet.499 
Pam>t,491 
Parrot-Fiah,  565 
Partridge,  431 
Paaaenger  Pigeon,  498 
Patella.  943 
Peaoock.  431 
Peaooek-Batterfly,  706 
Pea-Crab,  781 
Foba.947 
Peccary,  996 
Peotlnaria,  841 
PeeUnibranehiaia,  918 
Pectinidtr,  941 
Ptdipalpi,  760 
Pedicncalato,  899 
Peewit,  446 
PCgaaaa,678 
Patamida,  461 
Penguin,  458 
Pennatula,  1099, 1090 
Pentacrinuk  1017 
Pmteaiera,  643 
PtrawUlidm,  Sll 
Porehinfi  Birdt,  384 
Porcida,  555 
Peregrine  Falcon,  366 
Perenni^anehiata,  514 
Perepatoa,  839 
Parrodiotioua,  169 
Petauni8,314 
Petrioola,  955 
Pyroaoma,  1090 
Phaooehcre,  996 
Phal«na,711 
Phaiangidm,  765 
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PkatOMgisUdmB  314 
Phalangiiim,  705 
PhMooterotot*  314 
Pkateolompidgs,  315 
Fkatkmida,  431 
Phaona  fragUis,  M7 
PJk«m<d0,O67 

PllflMMlt,4Sl 

Pkoeida,  901 
Phryganida,  681 

Pb7mam,087 
Pkpttopoda,  801 
Phylloioiiia,  788 
PhvttoiUmida,  l^tf 
Pb7MliUbl038 
Pik|rMj>*4^,  886 
Piaa,137 
PloblcUgm  MS 
i*idd«>  483 
Pled  Fly^catohar,  403 
Plg,a»5 
Pf6«n,  488 
Pike,  MB 
PUohard,871 
Pllot-Flflh,  056 
Pfinpla.600 
Pine-BIartea,  198 
Plmia,  945 
Piophlla.739 
Pipe-llah,  566 
Pipe-mouthed  llah,  578 
PIUieciA,160 
Plaooidians,  586 
Pljdoek574 
PUmorbia,  914 
Plantaln-eatefV,  398 

PUmt-Uoe,  719 
FleooCoe,  171 
PUctegtuUki,  579 
Plerioaaums,  506 
Fleurobranohi,  903 
PUurcneeMa,  574 
Plearotoma,  9B(4 
PloTer,445 
Plnmatolla,  llOS 
riuined  Motha»  713 
PneaiBora,670 
Podophihalma,  784 
Podura,  737 
Polar  Bear,  199 
Pole  Gat,  198 
Polydeamus,  8M 
PoLTOAsraicA,  1110     • 
Polynenraa,  555 
PolyphemoB,  806 

POLYPirSRA,  1040 

Porbeagle,  688 
Porcupine^  939 


PocpolM,  911 
P0Bivau,1134 
•  Port-Jaokaon  Shark,  589 
POrtngoeae   Han  of   War, 

1038 
P0toroo,313 
PDttokie2 
Ponlp,  887 
Pnawn,  784 
Pradomea,  686 
PnB.DIeii,666 
Priatia,583 
ProfrMd<l«,  885 
Proboioia  Monkey,  151 
ProineropSi  418 
ProUtda,  514 
Protelea.ige 
Prowleri^  757 
PitMdo-tcorpionidm,  769 

PHUacidm,*^ 

Ptarmigan,  439 

Pteriothya,  587 
Pterooerae.  810^986 
Pterodaotj^oa,  503 
Pteromya,  819 
PraaopoOA,  889 
Pteropua,  173 
Ptinoa,  647 
Puff-bird,  419 
Pi]£Bn,455 
Pulex,7S5 
PulmaKaria,  758 
PiilflMfwa,918 
Puma,  189 
PupiparCt  785 
Purpura,  996 
Ppcnoffonida,  816 

P3mUa,71] 
Ptroaoma,9e3 
python,  508 

Quadrumana,  143 
Quail,  431 

R. 

Rabbit,  937 
Raoooon,  900 
Raoiata,  986 
J2aKto.584 
RaU,459 
ilaUM«,458 
Ramphattid€B,  433 
Rapkidid4t,  584 
Baptorei,  361 
Reuorett  486 
Ratd,  193 


Battl»Aiako,509 


Ray,  584 
Ran>r>blI1.457 
Raaor-ahaU,  906 
Red  Coral,  1083 
Red  Deer,  969 
RedOrooae.  434 
Redpoll.  3il7 
Reeves  450 
Rein,  deer,  961 
Remora,  575 
Rapni.Ba,468 
JM{teI«,758 
Rhea,  438 
Rhlnoeeroa,  893 
SkinolopkUUB»im 
Rhiaoetoma,  1088 
Rhyneolitei,  897 
Rhyncophora,  655 
R{bbonpfl8h.560 
Rklnte,70B 
Ring-Dorek  498 
Ringed-Snake,  507 
RlTer-TortoiflOb  488 

Roa<di,567 
RoQk.llah,  564 

Rookling,  573 
Rook-Pigeon,  488 
ModetMot  215 
Roller,  410 
Rook,  394 
Rorqual,  914 
Rooe-Beetie.  651 

Roae-Louaa,  719 
RonvsaA,8S5 

RouaKtte^lTS 
BumisuuUia,  251 

B. 
8abella.841 
Sable,  198 
Sacred  n>i9, 440 
Safeguard,  409 
8aJou.l59 
Sakl,160 

Salamandridm,  513 
BalttWHidm,  570 
Salpa,  976 
Saltatoret,  755 
SMatoriat966 
Sand-Grooae,  438 
Sand-Llxard,  500 
Sand-Marten,  4<I7 
Sandpiper.  450 
Sand.  Waqp,  693 
Sapajou,  159 
Barooptoa,  766 
Sardine,  J^i 
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SatnnilA.  710 
Bauria,  480 
Sauroid  Fish,  Ml 
fianrophit,  fiOl 
BawflBh,«83 
Saw-flies,  884 
8oalaria,9l9 
Boala-Inseots,  790 
Scaly.flnned  Flah,  587 
8oanK>rM,421 
ficaiabcus,  600 
Bearua,565 
fici«i»ul«,  507 
Beineida»  509 
SeMitUe,  e03 
Seturida,  919 
BeoUtpacidm,  4aO 
8oolopendra»  893 
Seomberidm,  K8 
Boorpcna,  556 
Soorpion,  761 
Booiplon-fly,  679 
Scoter,  455 
Soreamflr,  459 
SouteUa,  lOll 

8euW>ranAiata,  997 

Sea-Bream,  557 

Sea-Cow,  SOS 

Sea  Cuoomber,  1093 

Sea.DevU,  564 

Bear  Eagle,  370 

Sea-Fao,  1091 

Sea-Mantis,  791 

Sea-Pen,  1090 

Sea-Slng,  915 

Sea-SwaUow,  460 

Sea-Unioom,  919 

Sea-Urehin,  lOOO 

Se»-WoIf,  563 

Seal,  908 

Sebastee,556 

Secretary  Falcon,  379 

Sedentary  Spiders,  758 

Semnopltheons,  151 

Serpents,  BW 

Serrieomet,  647 

Sertulenrlan  Potppet,  1064 

Serpnla»839 

Settttia,  898 

Shad,  571 

Shark,  589 

Bheath-UIls,  433 

Sheep,  974 

Short-tailed  Field-monae, 


Shrew,  177 
Shrike,  401 
Shrimp,  784 
8M1dm,ejB 


Siamang,  149 
SOk-Worm,  710 
SilTer.Flsh,567 
Biluri4kB,  569 
Slmiader,  146 
5<j9JUm«itoma,  813 
Slpnnoalns,  1099 
Siren,  514 
SirieUkr,  688 

Siskin,  387 
Sknnk,  193 
Sky.lark,  388 
Sloth,  239 
Slow-Lemur,  169 
Slow-Monk^,  151 
Slow.Worm,  509 
Smelt,  570 
Snail,  913 
Snakes,  506 
Snaka-Eel,  576 
Snake-Fly,  680 
Snake-Lixard,  501 
Snapplng-Turtle,  487 
Snipe,  450 
Snow-Bunting,  388 
Snow.Flake,  388 
Snow-Gooee,  465 
Social  Wssp,  095 
Solan  Goose,  461 
Sole,  574 
8olen,9S6 
SoUtary  Bee,  697 
Solitary  Snipe,  450 
Solitary  Wasp,  696 

Soriddtrt  177 
Spalaz,997 
Sparida,  177 
Sparrow,  387 
Sparrow-Hawk,  379 
Spatangns,  1011 
Spectacled  Snake,  510 
Spectre-InaBcts,  665 
SpermaceU  Whale,  913 
Bpkeffid€t,BBa 
Sphinx,  707 
Spider,  753 
Spider-Monkey,  IW 
Sponge,  1137 
e^wonblU.  448 
Sprat,  571 
Spring-bok,  966 
Spring.tail,  737 
Spring  WildBee,    731 
filTiMlMtf,  589 
Bquamipennti,  tSJ 
Squaia,791 
Stag,  969 
Stag-Beetle,  659 
Staphylinns,  641 


Star-Fish,  1019 
Starling,  395 
SUUeridet,  1019 
SteUio,496 
Stenaptra,  654 
Stentor,  1197 
Sterelmintka,  859     ; 
Sterlet,  581 
Stickleback,  556 
Stilt,  451 
StUt.  Plover,  451 
Sting-Ray,  584 
Stoat,  199 
Stock-Dove,  498 
atomapodat  789 
Stone-chat,  400 
Stork,  449 
Stormy  Petrel,  459 
Stratiomys.  ^ 
Strepeiptera,  7U 

SMgidety  380 

Striped  Tunny,  558 

Strombns,  994 

Sturge(m,  581 

Stwmicl*,  395 

Stylops,  714 

Snoking-Flsh,  575 

Suctoria,  847 

Sugar  Louse,  737 

Aiid«,995 

Sun-Bird,  416 

Sun-Fish,  579 

Swallow-talled  Moth,  711 

Swift,  407 

Sword-Fish,  558  ^ 

Splviadtf^  398 

SyndactyU,  419 

^ngnathns,  578 

Syrian  Goat.  979 

Sprphida,  731 

T. 

Tabamida,  799 
Tenia,  854 
T«ni&r,560 
TaUor-birds,  400 
TalitruB,795 
Taipidir,  175 
Tan8ger,389 
TanptUmat  799 
Tape- wnim,  854 
Tapiiehr,  758 
Ti^pir,  991 
.Tardiffrada,  940 
Tarantula,  755 
T^tfBius,169 
Tawny  Ynlture,  376 
Taxiecmes,  em 
TeetibrantMiata,  917 
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758 

Tegnlxin.  489 
THda,  489 
Tellina,965 
Tench,  M7 
Teoelxrio,  SBff 
TenreclTS 
T€H(kndinUa,  687 
Tenuir^trest  414 
TerebellA.  841 
T§rtbrantia,  686 
Tarelmtiila*  965 
Teredo,  961 
Tennitee,  675,  Jpp* 
Ttrric<a^,  84S 
TeeUoellA.  919 
Testodo,  487 
Tetrabrandiiata,  894 
Tetnusaulodon,  989 
TUrauurOf  649 
Tetraodon,  679 
T€traoni<Ut,  439 
Thelipkonidtr,  760 
Thelphnaa.  786 
Thetis,  916 
Tkeutida,  B60 
Thornbaok,  664 
Thresher,  689 
Thrush,  408 
TbylAolBus,  310 
Thptanaura,  737 
Tick,  70S 
Tiger,  188 
Timsitdia,  680 
Tinamou,  434 
Tineidm,  781 
Tipulidct,  727 
Titmouse,  400 
Toad,  610 
TodieUt,  410 
Tomlous,  656 
Toothlees  AnUeater,  2fi0 
Torpedo,  688 
Tortoise,  486 
TortrMdm,  711 
Toucan,  483 
Tozodon,303 
Traekioria,  769 
TracKOideMtUi 
TrMbittua»6S6 
Tragopan,  431 
Tree-Frog,  619 
Tree-Pigeon.  498 
Trepang,  1093 
Trloheous,  903 

Tridaonc^  969 
Trigla,666 
Trlgonocephalus,  610 


iyUoUte,686 
Trimura,  661,  716 
Triodon,  679 
TriomjfcUUw*  488 
TritonJa.916 
TroekUidm^  416 
TrodkoUim^  919 
Trogcnidte,  411 
Tropio-Blrds,  461 
Trout,  670 
Tnmk.fishes,  680 
Ti7goD,584 
TubicoUt,  Sli*  840 
Tubipora,  1004 
TubuUbranekiaUiM  986 
TuincA.TA,  968 
Tunny,  668 
Tupaia,179 
Turbo,  919 
Turbot,  674 
Turdidm,  409 
Turkey,  431 
Tumip-Flea,  660 
Turnip-Fly,  687 
Turnstone^  446 
TiirUe,  486 
Turtle-DoTe,  488 
Twilight  Lepidoptera,  706 
Two-humped  Camel,  878 
Tyrants,  403 

U. 

Unau,  841 
Ungka-puti,  149 
UnUmidm,  949 
Upholsterer  Bee,  697 
Upvpid^f  418 
Urchin,  178 
Ureal,  909 
Urttdm,  199 
Ursine  Daeyurus,  310 
Ursine  Opoesom,  310 
UrBUS,199 
Urus.879 
Utia,996 

V. 

Vsgante8,766 
Vampyre,  170 
Vanee8a,706 

Faranid4t.  498 

Vcnantet,  764 
Venomous  Snakes,  609 
Yenenipls,  966 
Venus,  056 
Veimetns,  996 
Vermiform  Classes,  831 


VetpertilUmidm^  171 
Vujnd^,  171 
Vicugna,  289 

Vidua,  ago 

ripcH<te,510 
Viverrid^t,  197 
Viriparous  Lixard,  60i> 
Vole,  898 
VolTox,  1186 
Volnte.903 
VortloeUa,  1116 
VortieeUina,  1188 
ru/<«rt(f«,364 

W. 

ir<Mlcr«,SS9,443 
Wagtail,  400 
WalUng-Leaf,  667 
Walking-stick.  867 
Walrus,  908 

Wandering  Spiders,  766 
Wsnderoo,  155 
Wapiti,  969 
IFarNer«,  389^  400 
Wasps,  605 
Water.Boatman  723 
Water.Bugi»  791 
Water.Newts,  513 
Water-Rail,  469 
Water.Rat,  998 
Water-Soorpion,  793 
Water-Shrew,  177 
Water-Snake,  606 
Water-Spiders,  759 
Weasel,  199 
Weever,655 
WeeYil,655 
Wentle-trap,  919 
WhaU9,  911 

Whalebone  Whale,  214 
Wheatear,  400 
Wheel-  A  nimslwilft,  856 
Whelk,  999 
Whidah-flnoh.SOO 
Whimhrel.450 
Whip.poor.WiU,  406 
White  Ant,  679  ;^pp. 
White-bait,  871 
Whlte-belUed  Swift,  40B 
White-fironted  Lemur,  I6e 
White  headed  Erne,  370 
WhitcShark,  589 
VThite-Whala,  911 
Whiting,  674 
Widow-bird,  390 

wudBee,ege 

WUd  Gat,  190 
WUd  Duck.  466 


T 


Wild  Goow,  4fi5 
WI]ig.4h«ll,  945 
Wolf.  195 
Wombae»  315 
Woodoook.400 
Wood.eater,6S6 
Wood-lonM,  799 
Wood  pecker,  423 
Wood- pigeon.  498 
Wood-WMp,  698 


INDEX. 

N*B, — The  numbera  refer  to  the  paragraph*. 

Wood.wrai,  400 
WnMe,564 
Wren,  490 
Wi7Beok,423 
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Xylooopa,697 
Xplophapi,  656 
Xpph4feura,  817 


Y. 

YapMk,309 

Z. 

Zebra,  301 
Zebn.968 
Zeida,  ftS9 
Zeuglodon,  303 
Zlinb,789 
Zorilla,  199 
Zygma^fies 


'i 


THE   END. 
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